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PREFACE 


“The Public School Speaker” is intended to supply a selection 
of pieces of various character for school recitation, and so to save 
trguble in searching for passages suitable for this purpose. It does 
not pretend to be a complete collection of such passages. 

The pieces selected are of various lengths. Many of them will 
probably be found to require compression. The compiler thought 
it better to leave this to those who use the book than to err in the 
direction of too much brevity. 

His thanks are due to many friends who have helped him 
with advice; especially to the Master of Trinity, and to his Eton 
friends and colleagues, -Mr ' F. Tarver, the Rev. E. D. Stone, and 
Mr L. Rice Byrne ; to Mr- H. W. Eve, Mr F. W. Storr, Canon 
Evans, Dr M‘Dowell, Mr Charles Lacaita, and others; and to the 
Headmaster of Eton, who ’has put into his hhnds the list of Speeches 
in ‘Upper School* since 1885. He wishes also to thank Mr Robert 
Bridges, Mr E. E. Bowen, Mr W. J. Courthope, Mr Henry Newbolt, 
and Mr Rudyard Kipling, for the permission to insert poems written 
by them ; and Messrs Macmillan and Messrs Methuen, who have 
kindly allowed the insertion of copyright works. 

The Cloisters, 

Eton College, October 1900. ‘ 
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CLASSICS 


HOMER 


ILIAD. 

I. A. (I.), 59 — 187. *Arpci 8 y •— &vryp. 
Achilles, Agamemnon, Kalchas; omitting 
lines 63—74, 84, 92, 101— 105, 121, 130, 148, 
172. Go on at 224 olvo&apis — 244 Cruras. 


II. Z. (VI.). 407—473. Andromache, 
Hector. * - 

ANA. Aaipdvie, tpdloci oe rb obp pcvos, old * 
iXtalpcis 

wa 78 d t« vryir(aX 0V > Ka ^ W &W °P 0V i % Tt *X a X^PV 

Ocv faopar rdx<* ydp oc KaraKravcovoiv 'Ax*iol 
w^ptcs i<popixr}6(vrts’ ipol 8c kc Kcpbiov ety, 
ocv depapaprovoy, x^dva 8lpcvai' oh ydp fa* &AAy 
(oral daKrcopif, fad dp ov ye irirpop inlowySj 
AAA* ^X 6 '* P 01 ^ arl iraT V *<*1 irhrpta p^ryp' 

fyroi ydp icartp* dpbv dvcKrapc 810s *Ax*AA cls t 
4k 84 w6\iv wipoc KiA Ikup vaicrdwoav, 

&h$yy itylvvkoV Kurd 8* faravcv 'Hcrtava, 
oh 84 puv 4 (^ydpi(c* ocftdooaro ydp t6 7 e dvptp* 
dXX* &pa pup KariKyc crbp Hvrcot 8ai8aAcotoip f 
48 * iirl oyp* fx* (t/ ‘ *«pl $4 wrcXias icpvjcvoav 
vhp<t>ai 8p(OTid8tt , Kovpcu A ibs alyidxoio. 
ot 8^ pun fa rd Kaolypyrot faav iv pcydpoioiv , 
ol fib v wdvrcs l <p tclov ijpar 1 &18 as ctoar 
w dvr as ydp Kar 4 we 0 v 0 woldpKys 810 s *A*fAA tvs 
Qovolv fa* clAnrSScooi koI dpycvvys oUoot. 
uyripa 8*, 4 flaolAcvcv fab UXdnep vArjioor}, 
r^y fad dp 8«Cp* Ifyay* &p* AXXoiOi Krcdrcooiv, 
htj/ 8 7* rbjy dwi Avert, Aaflcuv dircpeloi* Hiroiva' 
warpbs 8* iv pcydpoiot / 3 dA* 'Aprtptt kxcaipa. 
Exrop, drdp oh plot 4 ooi warty /cal whryta ptyyp 
Jf 84 Kaotypyros, oh 84 pun BaXcpbs wapaKotrys, 
lAA* Aye pvv iXiatpc, Kal abrov plpv fal *vpy<p, 

I *4 *cu8 % opepaviKbv Octys, xtyv y T « 7 wwu*a* 

VaV 84 orijoop wap* ipivtdv, hBa pdXiora 
tpSarfa ion *6 Ais, Kal falSpopov faXero rc?xof> 
rpltfydp rf 7 * iXOdvrcs factpyoavQ* ol Apioroi 


■ duty’ AXavrc 8 m Kal dyakAurby *l 8 opcpya 9 
i] 8 * duty* *Arptt 8 as, Kal TuStos &Ak i/jlop vi 6 v 
ij 7 rov rls ffipit/ faun re deoirpoirlwp cl cl 8 (hs t 
vv Kal avriiov Oujubs faorpupei Kal dv&yti . . , , 

EKT. Kal tpuil rd 8 c irdpra pLcAti, yvi>ai m &AA4 
pidA.’ alpws 

allcopiai Tpuas Kal T ptpdlas iAKtoiirfaAovs, 
al kc KaKbs As p6o<piv dAtOKafa woAipoio* 

008 * ipib Ovpibs dvuycv, fad pddop tpLpuvai 4 oB\bs 
aid, Kal wpArotot pc rd Tpdcooi pdxeoQai, 
dppvuevos warpds re picya kAcos, i) 8 * ip.bv avrov. 
cl ydp 4yd r 68 c ol 8 a Hard (ppeva Kal Kurd Bvpdv' 40 
ioocrai ?lpLap } 8 t* &p wot oA<i>Ap rf IAtoj lp4) f 
Kal nplapios , Kal Aa&s fapLixtAla Upiapioio . 
aAA* ol pcoi T pdup t dooop fie Act &Ayos owloow, 
olr* aurrjs 'E Ka&ys, otire Upidfxoio dvanros, 
ol re Kaoiyvfrup, ol kcv voActs tc Kal 4o6\ol 
iv Koviyoi ire ooicv uir* auSpao^ Ivoptcvccooip, 
ftoffov act*, 8 rc kcv rts *Axuicov x a ^ K 0 X lT ^ t ' a,l/ 
SaKpuScooav Ayyrai, iAtvOepov ijuap dwovpas * 

Kal kcv iv'Apyu iovoa wpbs &AAys lorbp vtpalvou, 

Kal kcp I 8 ap (popiois Mcooyllos 1} r T wcpclys, JO 

A * dtKa£opLcpy' Kparep 4} 8* faiKfloer* dvdyny . 

Kal wore ns tlwpoip, l8dv Kurd SdKpv x4ovoav‘ 
''EKTopos 9j8c yvvi j, 8 s dpioreleoKt pidxcodai 
T pwwv faitoldpLuv, lire y IAi op dp (ptpdxovro. 

&s wore ns ipiec ool 8 * a 8 p4op faocrai 8 X 701 
X^rci' roiovl * a v8pbs dphpuv8ol\iOP foap. 
d\A d pc r cBpcidra x vT b KaT 4 KaAhirroi f 

rplv 7 4 n <r^y re froys oov 8 * iAnySpoio wv • 

$4odai 

[AAA4, ylvat,'] ph pol n \lyp dKaxl(co Bvuup’ 
ov ydp rls p * fa bp aloap avfyp &\8t irpoid^ei' 60 
po?pap 8 * ol ripd <pypt wetyvypivov tppepai dv8 p«v, 
ob Ka k6p, ob8 b pbv ioBAdp, faty rd vpwra 
y4vyrai . 

4 aa* ds oIkou Iovoa rd o* awT^y tpya ichptfa 
lordv t* ijAaKdryp rc, Kal dp<f>pir6\oiot k 4 Acvc 
ipyhv fa olx^oBac irdAcpos 8* &p8pc<roi pcA^ou 
wdotPj ipol 8b pdAiora, roi *1 Altp iyyeydacriv . 

A 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER 


III. X. (XXII.), 47;— 514. Andromache 
after Hector's death. 

ANA. *E«Top, 4y& HvrifW if dpayetvdpeB 1 afirp 
b/u<p6repoi , t tv fibv 4v Tpolrj Uptdpov Kara dupa, 
avrdp 4y& QbjByetv birb IIAfihcy bXrje'cctf, 

4v bifxtp *H erluvos r 8 fie rperpe rvrdbv 4ovcav t 
Bicpopos aivifiopov * us fib &<peXXe reKtcBat, 
vvv 8b cb fih dlSao 86fiovs virb KeiBect yatijs 
fyX (at > bvt&P tp* arrvyepcp 4vl rrtvBet Xelwets 
Xbpvy 4v fieydpotec irdtt 8* tr t v4)ir 10s attrus, 
tv riKOfiev cv r* 4yd re Bvcdfifiopot* obre cv 
roirtp 

10 fetrcreat^'EKTop, Uvetap, ^ircl Bdves, otre col our os. 
fjvirep yap r 6\ep6v ye rpbyy iroXbBaKpvv'Axatuv, 
alet rot roxirrp ye irdvos Kal icfoe* oirlccu 
tccovr 9 * dXXot yap oi dirovplccovetv dpoipas. 
bfiap 8 * bptyaviKbv vavarpbXtKa rrat8a rlBijct • 
rtdvra 8 * Oirepp.bfivKe, SeSd/cpwrat 8b napeiai. 
8evifievos 84 r* Btvetct irdts Is irarpbs halpovs , 
d\\ov fibv xXalvrfS 4pvuv t &X\ov 8b x^^vos' 
rwv 8 * 4\ei)cdvruv KorvXrjv n s rvrdbv direcxe, 
X*lkea i u4v r* 48 lr)v\ virfptprjv 8 * ovk dSlriie. 

20 rbv 8c Kal dfuptB aXbs 4 k SaiTuos 4crv<p4\ite> 


Xepclv rewXrjycbs Kal 8vet8elotctv 4viecuv t — 

Kpp* ofrrws' ov chs ye rrarbp fieraZalvvrat 
SaKpvSeis 8 c r 9 Uveict irdis 4s firjrtpa xbpV v > 
'kcrvdvalt 8 r rrplv fibv iov yoOvaci irarpbs 
fiveXbv ohv 48ecKe, Kal oluv r (ova 8r)fi6v' 
avrdp 80 * Sttvos e\oi, iravcatro re viyiriaxevuv, 
ev 8 ecK* 4v XeKrpotctv, 4v dyKaXlbecct rtBbvr\s, 
evvfj 4vl paAaKT), Ba\4u v 4fiirXi)cdpevos Krjp. 
vvv 8 * iv iroXXd vddpci, <pl\ou &wb irarpbs 

ajuaprwVf 

'Aarvdvaf, tv Tpues 4vIkXi}Civ Ka\4oveiv 
olus 7 dp crtnv epvco irikas Kal relxea fiaKpd . 
vvv 8b cb fibv napa vi jvcl Kopuvlct , v&crpt roKi}QVy 
atdXat ebkal eSovrat, 4irel Ke rives ropecuvrai , 
yvfiviv * ardp rot eXfiar' 4vb fieydpotai rdovrat, 
\evrd re Kal xapfcyra, rervyfiiva x^P^ 7 uvatKwv. 
iAX* ijrot rdSe irdvra Kara<p\e^u irvpl Kij\€Lp t 
ovSbv col 7 * H(pe\ os, 4irel ovk 4yKelceai aurols, 
dAAct irpbs T pduv ral T puidduv k\4os e bai. 9 


IV. ft. (XXIV.), 518 — 570 . Dialogue be- 
tween Piiam and Achilles. 


AESCHYLUS 


PROMETHEUS V1NCTUS. 

I. (907—1035). Prometheus, Hermes. 
Prometheus foretells the downfall of Zeus 
Hermes is sent to get the secret from him, 
and returns unsuccessful. 

IIP. fity % Tl Zeds, raUtp auddbr} (ppovwv, 
be rat rairetvis, olov tfaprvtrat 
7 dfiov yafietv , 8s avrbv 4k rvpavvl8os 
Bpivwv r* 8,'icrov 4K&a\u' irarpbs 8 ’ dpd 
K p6vov r6r* ^ 8 rj vavreXus Kpavdijcerut, 

%v 4 kitItvuv bpdro 8ijvaiuv OpSvtov. 
rotuvSe fiix^w iKrpoirbv ovtels Oeuv 
86vatr’ kv avftp irXfyv 4ptov 8tt(at carpus, 
4y& rd8 * oT8 «, t pontp, irpbs TaCTd vvv 

10 Bapcuv Ka#4<r0a> rots ireBapciots Krvirois 

rterdsy nvdccuv r* 4v x^poh ripirvovv 
fieXos- 

obSbv 7 dp aOrf ravr f dirapKteei rb fib oil 
ireaetv brlpus irrd'fiar* ovk dvacxerd' 
rotov iraXaierbv vvv irapaCKevd(erat 
4it ainbs abr$y 8vcftax4rarov repar 
ts 8b Kfpavvov Kpelccov* eOpbcet <p\6ya, 
fipovrrjs 9* OxeppdXXovra Kaprepbv kiuttov' 
BaXocclav re ytfs rudKretpav v&cov 
rolaLvav t alxph*' rb* II oeetBum, cKttia. 


■nralcas 5 c rcpSe irpbs KaKtp fiatibeerai 
floov r 6 t* &px*iv Kal rb 8 ovXevttv 81 x <4 

Enter Hermes. 

EP. <ri rbv cotpicrTjv , rbv rtKpm virepirtKpov , 

rbv 4£anapr6vr' 4s Beoiis 4<pr)fi4pots 
iropdvra npds , rbv irvpbs KXerrrjv Xeyu* 
irarbp tvuye c * oBcrtvas Koptreh ydfiovs 
av8av, irpbs S>v inetvos iKirlvrei Kpdrous • 
Kal ravra fievrot fiij8bv alviKrrjptws, 
dx\* a fid' enaer’ %K<ppa(e * fit] 84 fiot 8iirXds 
SZoisy UpofxrjBev , irpoc^dXrjs * dpas 8 ’ Brt 
Zebs roh roioirots oi>xl fiaXBaKl(erat t 
nP. ctfivderofids ye icol Qpovfjftaros irX4us 
6 avBis icrtv, us Beuv virvjp4rov . 
v4ov veot k parent Kal 80 k tire 8 b 
valeiv airevBrj r4pyafi u ovk 4k tuv8* 4yif 
8 itnroi>s rvpdvvovs 4Kirec6vr as $ed6p.i)v ; 
rplrov 8b rbv vvv Koipavovvr 1 4*6\pofiai 
ataxicra Kal rdxurra, pi} rl eoi 80 ku 
rapfleiv Oiroirriicceiv t« to 8 j v4ovs Beovs ; 
voXXov ye Kal rod rravrbs 4\\eltw, cb 5b 
KiXevBov bvwep t}a<?«s dyndvei rdXtv 
ireicet 7 dp o08bv &v dvtcropets 4fil , 

£P. roiotcBe fievrot Kal wplv abBaBlcpactv 
rfs rdcSe cavrbv irrjpovds Karoiptcas . 
np. T 7 ?s erjs Xarpelas rbjv 4pbv 8vcwpa(lav, 
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traQ&t ixtffraff', ovk &v &AAd£aipi* 4y&. 

EP. Kpettrtrov ydp, olpiai, rf} 8 e Aarpebeiv irerpa 
1j iraTpl tpvv at Zrj^t irurr&it &yye\ov. 

IIP. oHrois bfipl(eiv robs bf3pi(ovras xp f & v ‘ 

EP. x^** 1 ' Poncas rots rrapovtrt irpdypiatri. 

IIP. xAi8u i X* l &®*' Tas to&s tyt> 
ixfyobs ftoifit' teal orb 8* tv rotrots Aeyu. 

EP. % K&fih y dp n (vpitpopais iir air ta ; 

IIP. air Ay At^yy roits utfoTas tx^aipco Oeovs, 
Ifroi irafftvres *8 Kaicovai pt* 4 k81kus, 

EP. kAvu or* iyh aeptyvtr' ob trptiKp&v vttrov. 

IIP. voaotuf &Vy el vtrrypia robs ix&p°bs crrvyuv. 

EP. ctV| s yopyrbs ovk &v, el irpaotrois KaAus. 

IIP. &fioi. EP. rt8e Z ebs rotiwos ovk iirltrrarat. 

IIP. &AA* iK8i8d(TK€t irdvd* b yypaorKuv XP^ 0S ‘ 

EP. Kal pti\v ffv y * otiiru a utppovetv iirlorratrai. 

IIP. tri y&p irpo<ryv8uv ovk &v, tfv$* biryperyv, 

EBi epftv fotKCts ovSbv S>v xpjffci waT^p. 

IIP. kJI pi V ttpelAuv 7* hv rlvoipt* abrtp x^P lv - 

EP. iKeprtpyrras 8rj0*v &s iraib* fivra pie. 

IIP. ob yap ab irats re «£tTt rov 8’ avovtrrepos, 
ti icpocrGoKqs t/iov n irevaeoOai irdpa; 
ovk ttrnv aiKiffp i* ovSb py\dvyfx* tire? 
vporperperal pie L tbs yeyuvytrat ra8e, 
rplv &V x a ^ a<r ^V ti*' 7 /** At //uavrypia. 
irpbs ravra piirreoOu piev aWaAoutroa <pA(S£, 
AevKOirreptp 8b vitpdbt Kal fipovr^piatn 
XOovlots kvk&tu ir&vru Kal rapaortre ru’ 
yvdpiij/et y&p ovSbv ruvBe pt* &<tt€ Kal tppaoat 
irpbs ol XP*& V VIV twetreiv rvpavvl8os. 

EP. flpa vvv ft trot ravr * apt oy& tpalverai. 

IIP. &vrai irdAai 84l Kal ftt&ovAevrai raSc. 

EP. r6\pti\<roVy & pdrate, rtApiyotv irore 

irpbs r&s vapovtras iryjiov&s opQu s <ppovuv. 

IIP. oxAets ptdryv pie Kvpf Sirtos vapyyoptov. 
et<TeA0€TOJ (Tf ws iytl) Aibs 

yvdpLyv <po&i}6els OyAvvovs ytv^croptai, 

Kal Atvapijffw rbv pity a (rrvyovpLtvov 
yuvatKOfilpLQis {nrndffpLaatv x*P&v 
Avaal fie tieo’piwv ruvbe’ rov iravrbs bets. 

EP. Atyotv KoiKa iroAAa Kal ptaryv tpkiv 
rtyyu y&p obtih obbh ptaAQdffaet kI ap 
AtTats* baKtlov 8b arSpuov us veo£ vyfys 
iruAos 1 3td(ei Kal irphs yvlas ftdxet, 
drotp atpobpvvu y* itadevu (rotplcrptari ' 
avQabla y&p r<f <f>povovvrt pb KaAus 
abrb ku$' abrbv obSevbs ptetov <tHv* t. 
(TKfipat 8\ i&v ptb rots iptoTs tretoQps \6yois, 
oUs ore xetp^fv Kal KaKuv rpiKvptla 
hceia* &$vnros' vpvra fibv y&p &Kpt8a 
fbdpayya fipovrj} Kal Ktpauvltp (pAoyl 
irarijp nrapaj-u rjjvSc, Kal Kpvrpu Sepias 
rb aiv t vtrpala 5* &yKdAy ore Batrrdffei, 
paKphv 8b pyKos tertAevr^cras xpdvov 
dif/oppov fj{tts ts <pdos' Atbs 8e roi 
rryvbs k6uv, 8atpoivbs alerts, Adfipus 
8iaprapifoei or tb par os pity a p&Kos, 

&K\yros epruv BatraAebs iravbpttpos, 
KeAatvtfipurov 8’ ^irap ixdotviicreTat, 
roiovSt pitx^ov reppta pvfj rt srpo<r86Ka t 
vplv &v Btuv rif 8td8oxos ruv <ruv mtvuv 
f&f, QeAbvy t* els ivabyyrov pioAetv 


<[8yv Kvttpald r * &pt<pl Taprdpov $d$y. 
irpbs ravra fiovAev* * 88* ob riirAarpitvot 

6 ntuiros, &AA& Kal A lav elpyptvos’ 
rf/evSyy opeiv y&p oIk trrlarrarai art pa 1 10 

rb A?ov, &AA& irav tiros re Apt, orv 8b 
irdirratve Kal (ppdvrtfc, piy8’ ab6a8tav 
ebfiovAlas dpelvov* r\yti<rri wort. 

PERSAE, 

I. 176 rroAAois — 214 ATOSSA'S 

Dream. 

II. 353 jlp(e v — 432 Qaveiv. ryatsns — 

471 trrtveiv (with omissions). A MESSENGER 
tells the story of the Battle of Salamis. 


AGAMEMNON. 

I. (281—316 ). Klytaemnestra. The 
beacon from Troy. 

KA. u H(pat(rTos/l8ys Aapirpbv [tKirtjuiret] fftAas. 
(ppvKrbs 8b (ppvKrbv 8evp* air * &yy dpov vvpbs 
€7r€ft7r€i/’ ‘'1 8y ptbv irpbs 'Ep/xaTov Anray 
Ayptvov’ ptyav 5i iravbv 4 k vi]aov rplrov 
''AQuov ahros Z yvbs ilebtj-aro, 
birfprfA'ys re rrtvrov &(rrc vuricrat 
lax”* iroptvrov Aapnrdbos irpbs y8 ovt\v t 
irtvKy rb xpvrotpcyyts, &s ns %Aios, 
ore Aar irapayyelAatra Maiorov aKoirals m 
6 8* ob n pieAAuv ov8 ’ a<ppa<rp6vus iiirvtp j 0 
viKtvpievos iraprjKtv ayyeAov piepos ‘ 
eK&s tppvKrov <pus iir * E bplirov po&s 
yittrcraTrlov <pbAa{i crypalvei ptoA<fv. 
oi 5* ai/TeAajui|/ai' teal irapijyyeiAav irp6<ru f 
ypalas tpeUys Bupbv dipavres rrvpl. 
ffdevovcra Aaptir&s 8 ’ obStiru pavpovptvy, 
virepdopovtra irebiov ’Aowirov, SlKtfv 
<pat8pas (UAyvys, irpbs Kidaipuvos Aeirat, 
ifyetpev &AAyv 4 k8oxV v vopirov irvpts , 
tpdos 8b ryAeiropirov obt < ijvalvero 20 

tppovpd, irAe'ov xaiovaa ruv eipyptvuv* 

A IpLvyv 8* virbp Topyumv toKiptyev rpdos’ 

6po « r* iir ’ AlylirAayKTov i^tKvobpevov 
(orpvve Betrpibi' jufy xP 0V K ta ^ ai * u pds. 
ireprtovm 8 ’ aviaiovres atpOdvtp p.tvei 
<t>Aoybs pieyav irAyuva Kal 2apvvtKou 
iropdpiov K&roirrov irpu9birtp$dAAetvirp6<rw 
<f)Aeyov<raV elr toKijif/ev, elr* &<platro 
’A paxva~ov ahros y &trrvyelrovas trtcoirar 
K&iretr * *A rpeiBuv els r68e CKtiwrei trreyos 30 
tpdos r68\ ovk dvairirov *\8alov irvpts . 
roiolh' eroiptot Aapira8y<ptpuv vtpioi, . 

&AAos nap* &AAov 5ta5oxct*r irAypovpevoi* 
viKa 8* 8 xpuros Kal rtAevratos Spaptuv. 
rtnpiap rotovrov tfpifioAtv re trol Aeyot, 
avSpbs vapayyelAavros 4 k T polas iuoL 

II. 1372 voAAvv— 1447 (omitting 

1407—1425) Klytaemnestra describes the 
death of Agamemnon. 
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AJAX \ 

I. (284—330). Tekmessa describes the 
slaughter of the cattle. 

TEK. &irav padijaei rotipyop, ds Kotpapbs &v, 
k*7pos ydp &Kpas pvnrds, ffvix* 'iairepot 
Kapitrypes ovnir 9 $6op, dpQyKts Aafrb >p 
4p.aU r 9 ty xof 4(d5ous epiretp Ktpds. 
ndyd 9 irtirAi}aaa tea \ Aiya, rl xpfiw 
Alas ; ri r4)p5 9 tnAyros otiQ* bit* ayyiAap 
tcKyOds drpoppqs ire7pap otfre rou kKvcov 
adAirtyyos; dAAapvp ye iras evSet arparos. 
6 5 9 ehre irpbs pe fiat*, dtl 5 9 vppovptra * 

10 ydvat, yvpat(l nbapop y aiyb rpepa. 

nayd padovff' tAy( 9 , 6 5’ iairudy pbvos. 

Ka\ rds 4k(7 pbp ouk e\(o AiyetP ir (Idas’ 
taa 5* 4ayA$e aupSirovs dyav 6pov 
radpovs, novas ftorypas, eifepbv r 9 &y pav. 
Ka\ robs pbv ybx* pi ( f * Tofrf rpetrav 

%<npa{t K&ppdxi(c, robs 5b 5f aplovs 
ynl(e0 9 dare rpdras iv rrolpvais irlrpav. 
reA os 5 9 dir<f(as 5id dvpav ama rtvl 
\6yovs dviatra rota pbp *At petSdp Kara , 
20 robs 6* dp(f> 9 *05vaae7, awrtdels yiAav 

irokdv, 

tiayv nar 9 avrdv tifipip inrlaatr 9 lav* 
K&TTftT* iircftas abOis is 56povs iraAiv 
tprppa v poAts vats (bp XP<W KaOlararat, 
Kal ir Aypfs &rys a s Stoirredei areyos, 
iralaas ndpa *6dv(ep‘ iv 5* ipeiirlms 
pcKputp 4pei<f>6els effT* dpvelov <pbvov, 
nbuyv air p\( 5vv(t avAAa&dv x*pi- 
koI rbp pbv Ijaro irAe7arov&<p6oyyosxpbpop' 
tireir 9 ipol rd 5fip’ iiryirelAya 9 eiry, 

30 «i pfy (pavolyp irdp rb awrvxbv irdOos, 

K&rflper' ip r$ trpdyparos nvpo7 irori. 
ndyd, <pl\o 1, Set aaaa rob(etpyaap4vov 
tAe(a ttup Saovirep i(yiriardpyp. 

& 5* ev$bs i($pa(ev olpayas \vypds, 
tts otfiro t* abrov irpbadev elaynova 9 iyd. 
irpbs ydp Katcov rt Kal fiapuifs vxov ydovs 
roiobab* a ei itot* a p5pbs i(y y€7r* 
dAA* iv f/ 6 <pT)T <0 5(fvp KotKvpdrotP 

birurripaC* ravpos 0pvx<6pepos. 

. 40 pvp 5* ip roi$5e KttptPos kokt) rbxp 

dtrtros avfip, Attotos, 4p pivots fioro7s 
atSypo/epricrtp fvuxos 0aK€ 7 irtvdp, 
tea) 5rj\As ivrtp &s rt Spavelcop kukSv. 
rotavra y dp irus «al Atyei icMptrai. 
iA\*, £ Ql\oi, rovrotp yap oMpck' iardAyp, 
&pf)(ar 9 tifftAQdpriSt t! 5vpa<r$4 rt. 

<pi\vp yhp ot rotoiSt PtKmrat \6yots. 


II. 430 afau* rls Up ttot ’ — 480 \6yop* AjAX* 

Soliloquy after he recovers his senses. 


III. (545 — 577). Ajax with Eurysakes. 

[. alp * avrdp , aTpe 5evpo. rap^aci 7 dp ot 
ptoaQayy irov rdp5f vpocrKtvffVup <p6vop, 
fivtp diKaicits Kvt* ipbs rd irarpdOtp. 
d\A* avrU * otpots avrbp 4 p pSpots irarpbs 
5e7 iru)Ao5appf7p Kd(opotov<r0at rptirriP. 

3t irat, yipoto irarpbs tor vx*VT*pos, 
rd 5* &AA* 5 pom* Kal ytpot* to ov Kands* 
nalrot at Kal pvp rovrd yt ( yAovp Hx<*, 

SQodpfK * ov5 bp rap5 f iirataOdpet KaKuv* 
ip T<jS (ppovtip y dp prjSbp fJ 8 t aros 0ios, 10 

[r 8 pb <ppopttP ydp Kdpr 9 dpASupop KaKdpJ] 
iws rb x<*tp*iv ko. 1 rb Avirt7aBat pdOys. 
brap 5’ Uy irpbs rovro t 5(7 a 9 Struts va'Ppbs 
5ei(tts 4 p 4xQp°t* 0 ? f) * ofou *rpa<j>r}s» 
ri as 5b Kovrpots irvdtpaaiv QdaKOv, viap 
vJ/uxV drdXkav , pyrpl rp5e x a ppoyfjp. 
otirot a 1 *Axaiap, ol5a , pi} rts bfiplay 
arvypa7at A d&ats, ottSb x w pU tpr 9 ipov . 
ro7ov irvKapbv <pu\aKa TtvKpop aprftl aol 
A (l\f/a rporprjs &okpop tpira f Kti rapvp 20 

rijAuirbs oixPtt, Svaptvav diipap tx wv * 

&AA 1 , &p5pts dairiarrjpfs, ivdAios A (d>s t 
vpiu re Kotpijp rijvS 9 iirtaKipirra X^P lv * 

Kflpqt r 9 ipbjv ayyelAar ivro\4\v y Sir as 
rbp ira75a rdvSe irpbs Sdpovs ipovs &yuu 
TeAapavt 5 el(et pyrpt t’, *Epi0oiaP Aeya , 

(its acptv yipyrat yypo&oaKbs elaael. 

[pixpts Klxutat rov K&ra 0eoO.] 

Kal idpa rtvxv pW ayapdpxat rtpbs 
8i]ffova 9 'Axato7s pyO' 6 Avpedtp ipbs . 3° 

&AA* avrd pot ad, irai, Ka&dv iirdtvvpov , 
EvpbaaKts, tax* 5td iroAuppdrftov arpirpaP 
irdpiraKos eirra&otop AppyKrop adxos * 
rd 5* tfAAa revxy koIp 9 ipol reOd^erat, 

IV. (815 — 865). Ajax. The Sword 
Speech. 

AI. 6 pep arpayebs earyxep fi ropdraros 
yepotr 9 &p, et rrp Kal Aoyi(eaQat axoAi} 9 
Sapop pbp dp5pbs t, EKTOpos (ipap ipol 
pdAtara ptaydipros , ix^lrrov Q 9 6 pap , 
riiryye 5 9 ip yy iroAepltf, ry T p(pd5i t 
atSypo&p&rt Byydpy vtaKovys * 
tiry(a S’ abrbp *5 vtptartiAas 4yd, 
ebpodararop r$5 9 dpSpl 5 id rdxovs Bapety, 
ofira pbp ebaKtvovpep* 4 k 5b rdpSe pot 
ab irpdros, & lev, Kal ydp finds, ApKurop. XQ 
alrijaopai 54 a 9 ov pan pbp yepas Aax*tp. 
iripxpop tip 9 i)pip dyyeAop, k anijp <pdrtp 
Tevnpcp (pipotfta, irpdros &s pt Qaardap 
ireirrdra r$5t wepl Peoppdvrrp (l<pet, 
nal pi} irpbs ix^pdp rov KarovrtvOfU rrdpos 
piQda Kvalp itpdfrAyros olupo7s 6 9 eAap. 
roaavrd a 9 , & Zed, rrpoar pitta , koAw 8* Upa 
iropiratov * Zppyp x^dptop el pt notpia at, 
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(bv totpatidorry na\ Ta\u rrjtypart 
rkovpiv Stappbfavra rfSe tpaaydutp. 

Kaku S’ ipuyobs ris a ef tc rapBivovs 
id B* dpuxras rdvra riv Qporots ndBij, 
artpvhs *Eptvds ravbvobas, paBiiv ipb 
*pbs ruv 'Krpttbuv &s btdkkvpat rd\as. 
£/ca( <r<pai Katcobs KdKarra Kal iramktdpous 
(vvaprdtrttav, &<rircp cl icropwa* ipl 
auro<T(payrj nirrovra , ris alroaipayds 
rpbs ruv ipiKitrruv iryivuv 8Ao/aro.] 
tr* t 5 raxeiat rolvtpoi r* *E ptvdts, 
yti«rd(, pb <f>d 8 tff 6 ( vavtypov (rrpa.ro d 
ab 8*J 5 rbv atrbv obpavbv tiQprfKaruv 
*HAic, ir arptpav rbv ipbv 3 rav \Q 6 va 
ttys, im<rx&» X9 v(r ^ vwrov bvlav 
iyyuko v iras ris ipis p 6 pov r* ipbv 
yipovrt varpl rp tc bv<rri\v(p rpoQy. 

# i} irov rdkatva, r^vti ttrav Kkty (party, 
fjrct piyav KUKurbv iv rdop 7 rcfAei. 
aAA* ovScv tpyov radra BprivdoSat pdrrjv, 
ikk* ipKriov r b vpaypa <rbv rd\^ rtvl. 

5 Qavare Qdvare, vvv p! irlcrK&j/at po\uv‘ 
Kalrot crb piv ica/ce? rpoaavtyo'u tvvdv. 

<ri 5 *, 5 (patvvrjs ijutpas rb vvv a’ikas, 

Ka\ rbv bKpptvr^v^Hkiov rpo(T(W(ru, 
ravvcrrarov ty Kotinor* avOts dcrrepov. 

5 (ptyyos, 5 yr)S Ipbv ohcclas ribov 
2aA ap7vos, 5 narpcpnv ia’rlas fidBpov, 
Kkdval t* *A drjvat, /cal rb <rbvrpo<pov yivos, 
Kprjval tc rorapol 6* oY5e, Kal ri Tpu'iici 
ireSla irpoaavSw , x^pc T ’» & rpo<pr)S ipo'l' 
rovO * vplv Atas rotinos dararov Opoti’ 
ri 8* tfAA* iv adou rots Kdru puByaopai. 

V. 1047 otros, at <puv u — 1162 pvBovpivov 
(1142-1158 may be omitted). Dialogue of 
Menelaus and Teucer over the dead Ajax. 


ELEC TEA. 

I. 680 tcivtpr 6pi)v — 763 kukuv. The 
chariot-race. 

II* 1098 ip* & yvvaitces — 1229 (T€<T(i)<t/jl*vov. 
Recognition of Orestes and Electra. Elec- 
tra's lament over the urn. 

III. (1126—1170). 

HA. <5 ( ptKrdrov pvijfitiov dvOpcci xuv tpo\ 
t *Op 4 <rrov A otvdv, &s <r f &ir’ tkirlSwv 

obx &v**p 4 ( 4 v€pnov tlo-fSitdjurjv. 
vvv plv yip ovbbv 6 vra fiatrrdfa xtpolv, 
blpuv 8^ a*, & irai, kapirpbv ^7^. 

<S>f &<pt\ov irdpoidfv lickinttv $lov } 
irplv is ( ivnv <r§ yatav Invep^at x*P°~ v 
Kktyaaa ratvit K&va<r< 6 <raa$at <p 6 vov , 
iwws Qavbv ftcetro rp r 6 $* r)pipq, 
rbpfaov rarptfov Koivbv Akpx ^ 5 P* P os • 
vvv 8 f ^icr8f oIkwvkM y ?* &\kys tpvyds 
Katc&s iirdkov, ays vatrtyvvrps Mx a ' 


Kotr * iv (plKaun x*p<rlv rj rdkaiv* iyoi 
kovrpois a* Manpv* otir* rca/jupkiKrov vvpbs 
dvii\6ppv, us c Ik6s, &B\iov frdpos . 
aAA’ iv tivauri x ( P <r ^ KifbtvOfls rdkas 
(TfJLUCpbs TTpOa^KUS 87/COS 4v VfJLlKp# KVTtl. 
afpoi rdkatva rrjs ipr\s irdkai rpotprj s 
avutpfk'fiTov, r\\v 4 y& Bap? dp.<p\ <rol 
tt6v<p ykvtce 7 Trap&rxoi'. o8re y dp ttotc 20 

fxrirpbs av y ’ ij<r0a paWov fj vifiov <pt\os , 
oW oi war* ohcov Ijaav, i\\* iyi> rpo$6s‘ 
iyk 5* btit\(pb (ro\ irpoa’pvb^ppv del. 
vvv 8* iickikoiitt ravr * iv ppi pq, ptq 
Bavdvn abv col * ndvra yap <rvvapird<ras 
B6( \\* Zttus frefaKas. otx« T «* rtari\p' 
riOvpK iy u croi * < ppovbos abrbs tl Bav&v * 

7 cA u<rt 8’ 4x0p°l‘ p>aiv(rai 8* 6<p* q8 ovijs 
piirpp ip^rup, ipol (rb voWdicts 
(pi] pas kdBpa irpotiieepiets us (pavobpfvos JO 

npupbs avrds. dAAA ravB’ 6 bvo’rvxb* 
balpwv 6 ads tc Kbpbs ifatpclktro, 

3s a* 58 c pot npotincptyiv ivrl <pi\rdrii$ 
pop<p 7 \s (tttoMv tc ital (TKtiv avutp eAij. 
of pot pot. 

S> 5 ipas ohcrp6v. <p(v <p(C. 

5 Sctvordras, otpoi pot, 
ntptpdds K(\(bBovs, (pl\raB\ &s p 9 i *d- 
A etras* 

atrd\€(ras brjr’, 5 Ka<riyvprov vdpa. 
roiydp ab 8i£ai p* is rb <rbv t 88 c <rriyo$, 40 
t V pyBbv is t 8 pr\liv y us abv <ro\ itdrco 
valu rb \ 0 nr 6 v * /cal yap 7 jv(k' ?<r0* iv u, 

£b v <rol perttxov ruv ttruv' Kal vvv iroBu 
rod crov Bavovffa pb iiro\(lir((rBai rdtpov 
robs yip BavSvras ovx 8p« Aw ovpivovs. 


OEDIPUS REX. 

I. 300 5 rdvra vupuv — 428 iKrptf&botral 
ttotc. Altercation between Oedipus and 
Teiresias. 

II. 774 ipol—8 33 icptypivpv. Oedipus 
recounts the slaying of Laius. 

III. 1369 5s p\v rdS * — 1415 (pipav fiporuv. 

Last imprecation of Oedipus. » 

Oedipus c Slone us. 

1579 ivbp(s roktrat — 1 6 66 (pporetv (or end 
at 1628, flpaSbverat). Messenger recounts the 
apotheosis of Oedipus. 


ANTIGONE. 

I, (384—525). Guard, Kreon, Antigone. 
Antigone is captured and defends her deed. 

$T. $5* (or* 4 k(Ivti rotSpyov rj 'lapyarrpivri* 
ri\vV ( tkopiv Bdnrovffav. i\\i rod Koiuv 
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XO. 85* 4k 86pwv fyoppos 4s 8tov w *p$. 

KP. rl 3* fort ; v oicf, {bpperpos irpoBfrrjv rbxV ; 

♦Y. &va{, frporo7atv ov84v 4ar* dir bporov, 

\j/ev8et yap fi *itlvota r^v yvbpr\v' ^irel 
(tx° kjj * 00 * fj Itiv 8evp bv 4^i)6xovv iyb, 
rats trait aveika7s y ats 4xetpdaB7)V r6re. 
bkk* rj ybp forbs Kal trap* 4kirl8as x a P® 

10 toiKev &K\y prjKOs ob8bv fjSoyy, 

ijkw, 8t* tipKwv Kalnep fay dir bporos t 
Kdpy\y bytov r^vS*, % KaBevpeBri rdtpov 
Koapovaa. Kkrjpos 4v0d8* ovk 4ndkkero, 
dAA* for* 4pbv Botppatov , ovk Akkov, r68e. 
nal vvv, &va(, r4)v8’ abrds , bs Bekets, Kafr by 
Kal Kp7vt KCt^cKtyx’' 4yb 8* 4kev0epos 
8Uat6s dpi rbv8* avijkkdxBat KaKwy. 

KP. Aye is 8 i r4}v8e rip rpdrrep irSBev kafrbv ; 

♦T. aifrri rbv AvSp’ foaitre' irdvr* 4irlaraaat. 
20 KP. 1j Kal (upiris Kal k4yets SpBbs & <p4is; 

♦T. raSrrjv y* 18 bv Bdnrovaav by ab rbv veKpbv 
anetiras. dp* fobrjka Kal aacprj k4yw ; 

KP. kal vbs Sparat Kinlkijirros jjpeBri ; 

*T. rotovrov %v rb irpayp*' fata? ybp ^Kopev, 
npbs aov rb Selv* fotiv* 4mjiretkrip4vot f 
naaav k6viv a4)pavres Karc?xe r by 
v4kvv , pv8bv re ab pa yvpvboavres eiJ, 
KaB4]p eB* &Kpwv 4 k itdywv Svrjvepot, 
hap)]v dir* abrov p)} frdKot ne<pevy6res, 

30 4yeprl kivwv &v8p’ a v^p fo tppodots 

KaKoiatVy ef ns rov8* itKri84)aot ir 6yov. 
Xpfooy rdb* fy roaovrov, for * 4v alBept 
p4aep Karfori] kapnpbs yklov kvkKos 
Kal kavp* XBakire* Kal r6r* 4^al<pvr)s xQovbs 
ti Kpbs belpas aKrjnrSv, obpdvtov 3x o5 > 
nlpnkrfat ir eSlov, naaav aUlfay <p6frr\v 
0Aijy ne8ib8os, 4v 8 * foearbOrj p4yas 
aiB4\p' pvaavrts 8 * el fyo/acy Btlav y6aov . 

Kal rov8* airaXXayforos iv XP& V V f xaH PVt 
40 r) irats Sparat, KavaKWKV€t irtKpas 

bpvtBos d^vv (pBoyyov, bs ftrav Kcyrjs 
tbyijs vtocrawv hpQavbv frktyp Ae^oy 
o3t« 3i X a ^ TT ?» inXov bs Spy yfovv, 
ydoiatv ity/tufay, fo 8* Spas Kakbs 
i/paro rotat roBpyov i^ftpyaap.4vois, 

Kal xtpvlv ebBbs 8t\ftla v ipeptt kSviv, 
fo t* eoKporJirou xakKtas &p8r)y irpdxov 
Xoatat rptairdydoiai rbv vfovv arttpu. 

* xflP*** iSSyres UpeaBa, oby 84 vtv 
50 BripbptB* foBbs od3^ iKTwrXyiypiytiv. 

Kal rds t« icpfoBw rds r* vvv t\k4yxopw 
rph^tts' &irapvos 8* obStybs KaBlararo, 

&p* v84as Kpoiyt Kakyavws bya. 
rb pbv ybp abrbv 4 k kokwv irtfpwytvai 
IjBiaroy, 4s Kakbv 8f robs <f>lkovs &ycty 
bkyuvSv, bkkb irdvra ravB* tfaau kafruy 
4yol w4<pvK( rrjs iprjs awrnplas. 

*KP. eb 8i \ , orb rfyy vtdovaav 4s v48ov kdpa , 

4>4)s, ^ Karapvu yfy 8e8pak4yat rd8 « ; 

60 AN. feed ( prifxl 8paaat kovk dir apyovuat rb yf}. 

KP. ffh pfo Koplfois by enavrby J fl^AeiJ 
t£w frapdas airlas 4A<-vB*poy' 

• The speech may begin here. 


ab 8* c i*4 pot y)j prjKos f bkkb auvr6p.m t 
f)8 rjaBa Kvpvx^yra fify 1 rpdertruy rdSc ; 

AN. ffSij* rl 3’ obx tptkkoy ; 4p(pav% ybp 4jy, 

KP. Kal 3 rjr* irSkpas roinr8* birepfralvtiv v6povs; 

AN. ob y dp rl pot Z tbs %y S Kypvfas rd8 r, 
ob8* ri IbvotKOs rbv kdrw Btbv A Ikij 
rotobab* 4v Mpbirotatv bptaav v 6 poos. 
obSi aBivttv roaovrov (p&pyv rb ab *]Q 

Kt\pbypaB* bar* Aypairra Kbapakrj Btbv 
vdpipa dvyaadat Bvr\rbv M* SirepSpapttv . 
ob y dp rt vvv ye KaxB4s, akk* bet irort 
( jj ravra, KobSels ol8ev 4£ 8rov *<pdvrj . 0 

roSrwv 4yb obk 4pek\ov, bv8p9i obSevbs 
<f>p6vi)pa tetaaa *, Iv Beo7at r))v 81 ktiv 
S baetv. Bavoupivrj yap 4(p8ij, rl 8* uti ; 

K(t pb ab irpovK , f)pv(as. ei rov xptvov 
irpJo’^ei' Bavovpat, Kepbos atir* iyb k4yw. 
oar is ybp 4v irokkotaiv bs 4yb kokoTs o 80 
f?;, iris 35’ ovxl KarBavbv Ktp8os $4pe 1 ; 
oOtws 4potye rov8e rov pSpov rvxetv 
nap * oi/8ev &kyos’ dAA* &v , el rbv 4( 4prjs 
pTjrpbs Bav6v r* HBanrov 4]vaxdp7\v v4kvv, 

Kelvots bv fjkyow rotaSe 8’ oSk aXybvopat. 
aol 8 5 el 8okw vvv pwpa Spbaa rvyxdvetv , 
ax*8ov rt pwpep pwplav ofpktaKavw. 

XO. 8r)\o7 rb yevvrjp’ bpbv bpov irarpbs 

rrjs 7ratS3s* eUetv 8* ovk 4irlararat kuko7s. 

KP. akk* XaBt rot rb aak^p* &yav <ppovf)para 90 
nlirreiv paktara , Kal rbv iyvpareararov 
albrjpov oirrby 4k irvpbs nepiaKekij 
BpavaBevr a Kal j>ay4vra TrAeidT* hv elalSots * 
aptKptp x&Aii'f 8’ o!8a robs Bvpovplvovs 
‘hntovs KaraprvBevras. ov ybp iKiceket 
<ppove7 v pey* Harris 5oOAds 4an rbv irekas. 
avrrj 8* vfr pl(etv pbv r6r* ifairlararo, 
vdpovs uirepfralvovaa robs irpoKetp4^ovs‘ 

\jfrpts 8 *, iirel 848paK€v, ty8e Sevrepa , 
rovrots 4navxetv Kal 8t8paKv7av yekav. 100 
ij vvv 4yb plv ovk bvp4}, aHrr\ 8* bvi\p , 
el ravr * bvarl rf}8e Kelaerat Kpdrr \ . 
bkk* etr* 6.8ek<t>r\s eXB* Spatpovear4pa 
rov iravrbs r)p7v Z rivbs SpKelov Kvpe7, 
avri) re XV tyvatpos ovk bkS^erov 
pdpov KaKlarov Kal ybp odv Kelvrjv Xaov 
inairtbpat ro08e frovkevaat rd<f>ov. 

Kal vtv Kake7r* • eXaw ybp elSov bprlws 
kvaabaav abr^v ov8* inrifrokov < pptvbv . 

(ptke7 5* S Bvpbs srpiaBev jjpijaBat Kkonebr IIO 
,rbv prjbev opBbs 4v akdry r exveopevwv, 
ptab ye p4vrot 4v Kavotai ns 

akobs foetra rovro KakkSvetv 84kj j. 

AN. Bekets rt pe7£ov KaraKretval p*' ekbv j 

KP. p\v ob84v rovr* 4x wv &Kavr* 

AN. rl 8rjra pekkets ; bs 4pol rbv abv kSywv 
bpearbv ob84v, pi)B* bpeaBtlvj store, 
o8rw 8e Kal aol rdp* b<pav8dvovr* 4<pv. 

Kalrot trSBev Kk4os y* tiv ebnkeearepov 
Kar4axov $ rbv avrd8*k$ov 4v rd<ptp ISO 
rtBetaa ; robrots rovro vaaiv av8dvetv 
keyotr * &v t el p^ ykbaaav 4yKk$ot <p6fros. 
dAA* rj rvpavvls rokkd r* &kk* ebSaipovet 
K&ieartv abrp 8pav k4yetv B* b frobkerat. 


6 



&URIPIDES 


KP. ab tout o pouvrj ruvSt KaSpelcav 6p$?. 

AN. bpuat x°$Tor aol 8’ MWovaiv ar6p a, 

, KP. ab 8* obK birattfu, rwv8t \upls tl (ppovtts ; 
AN. obSty ydp alaxpbv robs dpoawkdyxvovs 
atj Sttv. 

KP. oi/KOUv tfpatpos x« Karavrlov Bavdbv ; 

30 AN. tfpatpos 4 k puds r t /cal rauTou varptfs, 

KP. ir»s 55 t* Ikc/p? Svoatftfj Ttp^s %dpiv\ 

AN. 06 paprvpbatt raCB* 6 Kartfavkv v*kvs. 

KP. ft rot <r<p€ r ifiqs 4( taov r$ tfuaat&tt. 

• AN. ob ydp rt tfovkos, d\k* d8t\<f>bs &\tro. 

KP. iropBwb 8b rbvtft yrjv’ 6 8* avrtards tiirep. 
AN. tfpm 8 y* %8rfs robs vdpovs taovs iroBu. 

KP. dW* ohx 8 xPV<TTbs r$ k<xk$ kaxdv taros, 
AN, rls oltftv fl KaruBty fvayrj r d 8 f ; 

KP. otfrot iroB * obxfybs, ov S’ tfrav Bdip, (plXos. 
pD AN^ otfrot avv*xQ*iv, dkkd a vptptkttv 4<pvy. 

KP. Kdwto vvv 4kBova* t ft (ptkrjrtov, <f>l\ti 
Ktlvous* 4pov 8b (wvros ovk &p£tt yuirfj. 


II. 530—581 carries on the story with Anti- 
gone’s refusal to let Ismene share her fate, 
ffb 8’, % tear' otxovs — filov. 

III. 1192 4yb>, <plkij 84airotv a — 1 243 km6v. 
Death of Antigone. 


TRACHINIAE . 

749 € * XPV puBtty — 812 tfifstt vort, Hyllus 
describes the death of Herakles. 


PHILOCTETES, 

925 3 irup tn5— 962 Bams kukcos. PHILOC- 
TETKS* invective against Neoptolemus. 

See also 1004 — 1044. 


EURIPIDES 


MEDEA. 

I, 213 K opnBlat yvvatKfS — 266 <f>pbv piat* 
(povatrepu. The fate of womankind. 

n. 44s — ov vvv Karudoy—tfS k<xk 6 v. Alter- 
cation between Jason and Medea. 

III. (1021 — 1080 ). Medea's address to 
her children. 

MH. 2> TfKva, rtKva , a<p$v pbv tart 8b tto'A is 
Kal 8S>p* t 4v $ ktiruvrts a Bklav 4pb 
otK^atr* del prjrpbs 4artpriptvoi , ‘ 

4y<b 8* 4s tfWrjy yaiav tlpt 8b <f>vyds, 
vp\y a<p(pv tfvaaBat Kam8tiv tvdaipovas , 
irpii/ ktKrpa Kal 71/vcuKa Kal yaprjklovs 
tvvds dyrjkat kapird8as r 9 dvaaxctfttv, 

& ovardkatva rrjs 4 prjs avBaBlas. 
tfkktvs tip* vpas, S> rfKv* } QeBpetydpriv, 
tfWus 8 * 4p.6x8ovv Kal Kart£dvOriv v 6 vots } 
artppds ivfytcovo* 4 y toko is dkyrjtftfvas. 
b pbv sroB* rj Sbarrjvos dx ov 4 knt 8 as 
rroWds iy bpuv yripofioaK^auv r* 4 /xh 
Kal Kar 0 ayov<ray xepo'h' rfpto’Tffaty, 
(rjKovrbv dyBpdtvotar vvv 8 ’ tfXu\t 8b 
y\VKfta (ppoyrlr apaJy ydp 4 <rr€pri(i 4 vri 
\vwpbv 8t d£a> 0iorov d\yfty6v r* ifioi. 
butts 8i ptyrtp* ovKtr * tfnpaaty <pl\ots 
tfyptaB*, 4 s S\\o vxyp? dir oar dvr ts f&lov. 
Qtv ft 0 * rl irpoa84pKta84 pt* Hfiptaatv, rtKVai 
rt tpoaytKdrt rbv vavbararop y 4 \wv ; 
«i« 7 ‘ rl 8 pdau ; xapSla ydp otx^rai, 
yvvatKts, tfp.ua <pat8pbv &>s tl8ov rinvinv. 
obK dv Svvaifjtriv' x*tp4r*> BovXtvpara 
tA vpdaBtv. Ufa ircu8aj 4k yatas 4povs, 


ri 8t? pe irarepa ruvtft rots rovruv kokois 
\ vnouaav avrbv Sly r6aa kt aarBat Kaxd; 
ov drjr* tfycoy t' x al P^ rw &ov\*vpara, 

Kairut rl ntdaxw > &ov\opat ytKo/r* offtAttv, 
4xBpovs pedeiaa robs 4pobs afyplovs; 30 
ro\prjr4ov raS’* d\\d rrjs 4ufjs Kanijs, 
rb Kal irpo4aBat paXBaKob s \6yovs (pptvl, 
Xapctrt, irar8«y f 4s 86povs * tfrtp 8b pb 
Bepis wapuvat rots 4potat Bvpaatv, 
abrip peX^atr X*~P a ^ °v 8ta<pBtpv, 

a A. 

pb 8jjra f Bvp4, pb av y * 4pyday r 48e* 

latro v auro«5s, 5 rd\av t (puaat rtKvwv* 

kKtt ptO * bpoov (avrts tutppavoval at, 

pd robs irap’ "Attfp vcprtpovs dAdaropas , 4^ 

otfrot iror * tfarat rovB * tiirws 4xBpots 4yd 

iraifias vapbaa robs 4pobs KaBvfiplaai. 

[•ndvrws a<p' a vdynij KarBavt7v‘ 4irt\ Se xpfif 
bptts Krtvovptv f otnep 4£e{puaaptv.l 
irdvrojs vtirpaarat ravra kovk 4K<ptv^trat, 

Kal 8b VI KparX arttpavos, 4v wfaAvtal rt 
vvptpt} rvpavvos tfWvryi, ad<p * 0I8* 4yd, 
d\\* tlpt ydp 8b rAripovtardruv 686v, 

Kal Touff8e 7T^p^a> r\rfuovtar4po.v t?r 1 , 
naiSas wpoattireiv fiovAopat. 8or *, S> rtKva , 5° 
88t* dairdoaaBai prjrpl 8t^tdv X*P a - 
ti> <pt\rdr7j (plkrarov 8t pot ardpa, 

Kal axvp* *«l Trptfawvoy tbytvh t4kvwv 9 
tvtfaipovoirov, d\\* 4Ktt’ rd 8’ 4vBd8t 
rrarbp d<pd\tr*. & ykvKtta irpoafloAbt 
& paKBands xpAs irvtvpd B ’ tytarov rtKvttv . 
Xwpftrt x^P^rr’* ouk«t * tipi rtpoaf&kiitttv 
ota r* 4s bpas, d\\d vtK&pat kukois, 

Kal pavBdvv pbv ota 8pdv ptMoi Ktucd' 

Bvpbs 8b Kptlaawv r&v 4puv f}ov\tupdrttv t 60 
tfawtp ptylarwv atnos kokuv fiporots • 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER 


IV. 1136 r invmv crfa — 1230 otf. 

Messenger relates the death of Kreon and his 
daughter. 

See also 1 1 16—1250. The death of Glauce. 


HIPPO LYT US. 

1173 ripets txh' farr/s — 1254 tolffrapat. 
Messenger describes the death of Hippo- 
lytus. 


ALCESTIS 

I. (280—325). Alcestis bids her husband 

Admetus farewell. 

AA. V A SprjB*, 6 p$s yap rdpa rrpdypaB * ws exei, 
A^ai Bik a crot rrplr Bavuv & fiobkopai. 
iyd <rc rrpe<r&cbov(ra kolvtI tt}j iprjs 
tyvxvs tcara<rrfaa<ra ^a>s tM’ eirropdy, 
BvfaKv, trapiv poi pb Baveiv vrrbp ffeBev, 
dkk’ &i' 8 pa re ©fcnraAtov fcv \ov, 

tea l 8 Sop a yaleiy 6 k$toy rvpavvlSt, 
ovk faikrjcra (rjy drrocrrraaBetad ffov 
(by iraifflv bp/payototv' ovS* i(pei<rdpr)V 
farjs *x ov(ra fivp* i & °h toeprr 6 pr\v. 

Kalroi a* 6 <pvaas XV rtKovaa rTpoiSSo/rav, 
icaAws p\v abrois KarBaveiv faov filov, 
nakcos 5i orooffat iraitia KevKktws Baveiv. 
pivos 7 bp avroh faBa, Kotins ikrrls fa 
ffov KarOavovros &kka <pirv<reiv riKva. 
K&y<& r* fa ifav Hal crb rbv koiirbv xptoov, 
ko&k fa povcodels a rjs Sapapros tor eve 5 , 
Kcd iraiSas copcpdveves. aAAcfc ravra pev 
Befa ns i(irrpa(ev faB* oVtus ?x €tv * 

€?€!/• «ri 5 vlv pot rcovS* arrdpvrjffat x^P lv> 
alrfaopai yap ff* &(lav pev otivore’ 
if/t/xvs y bp obtiev ton npidrepov' 

Sinaia S’, cos tpfaeis ab' roucrSe y dp <pi\c?s 
obx favor tj *yto rr atSas, elrrep eb (ppovets' 
robrovs faiffxov Seffirbras ipcov Sbpvv, 

«cal pb 'viyrjpws roiffSe prjrpvidv rtovois, 
fats kokIoov oi(T f ipov yvvb <p 06 vtp 
rots croon nkpois natal x*‘P a rrpoo&aket. 
pb Sfaa Spderns ravrd y\ alrovpal or* iy<b. 
Wp* yfa ywovca pijrpvtk renvois 
rots 1 rpto$* t ixlbvrjs obSfa faiurSpa. 
leal it a?s pto &pffr)vrrarip* fy * 1 irupyov peyav, 
[fcv na\ wpocuTtf Ka\ npoveppfar) ird\iv.] 
orb 8 * & rinvov pot v&s icopt uOfatt /taA wy ; 
nolas rvxovaa <rv(vyov r$ <r$ irarpij 
pi) ffol nv 9 aitrxp&v irpo<r&a\ov<ra KkT) 86 va 
fails to inpp ffobs 8 ia<p 6 *(pp ydpous. 
ob ydp ere pi)ri)p otirt vvpipetoti w ori 
otir’ to rtoottri trottn $ap<rvv*t, rtovov, 
irapova \ to* obSto pr)rpis ebpevtorepov. 

Set yhp Bave 1 v pe‘ k a\ rdS* ob/e eh .-tip tor 
obS* to rp(rijy pot prjvbs £px§tcu hik6v, 
Aaa’ abrlit* to rots pn/eer* olvi A i(opat. 


Xatpoyres ev(f>palvoi<r$e' ical ffol pto, wdffi, 
yvvat/t* dplvrrjy ton Koprrdrrai AajSf 7v % 
vpty Si, iratSes, prjrpbs tontpy/ei vat. 

See also the reply of Admetus, 328—361. 

II. 614 faeo lea/coiffi — 740 ve/epiv. Wrangle 
between Admetus and his father Pheres. (If 
too long, omit vv. 624—628, 653—661, 666— 
674 ; or the dialogue might end at 705 Hand.) 


HER AC LID AE. 

427 £ rinv* totypev — 607 ical rdSe (IOLAUS, 
Makaria). Makaria*s self-immolatio|i. (This 
would require abridgment. Note especially 
Makaria’s speeches 500 — 596.) 

See also 381, sqq. 


TROADES . 

I. 424 ? Seivhs — 461 bmo\ 6 pto 6 * fa 0. La- 
ment of Cassandra. 

II. 687 aurij — 779 *tovov. HECUBA, 
Andromache, Talthybiu. The fate of 
Astyanax. 

nr. 735 2 > <pl\raB*— 774 rtovov. ANDRO- 
mache’s lament over her son. 


ION. 

I. 82 Eppara pto — 184 Bepavemv. Sunrise 
at Delphi (lyric ; = 60—70 iambic lines). 

II . ( 1 369— 1457). Recognition of Ion and 
his mother Kreusa. 

in. 0cC <pev' tear* bffffcay £s vypbv &d\\w Sdiepv , 
if ceiffe rbv you v 5 ota SB* i) reieovcrd pe, 

Kpvpala yvp<pev 9 e'i<r ’ , hirtjpirdka kddpa , 

Ka\ paffrby obx faiffXW &AA* bv&vvpos 
to Beov pekdBoots elx ov oheirriv $lov . 
ret rod Beov per XPVVrd, rod 8 b Satpovos 
fiapia- xpfooy ydp 8 v p* ixprjy to dyndkais 
prjrpbs rpvrpfaai Hal n rep^Brjvai filov, 
dirfffrepi) 0 i)v fikrdrrjs prjrpbs rpofrjs. 
rkijpuy TtKovad p* f £y rabrbv rrdBos to 
vewoyBe, iraiSbs irroktoaffa \*ppovds, 
nal vvv ka&by rfaV bvrhrrjy* ottreo Be/p 
dydBrjp*, to* etipv prjlbv fa ob 0 o 6 kopai. 
el ydp pe Sobki) rvyxdyu renofad ns> 



EURIPIDES 
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m. 
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in. 
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50 in. 
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in. 
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in. 

KP. 

in. 

60 KP. 

in. 

KP. 

in. 

KP. 

in. 

KP. 


70 in. 

KP. 


IQ. 


evpelr ledniov pyrip * aiyvyr iav. 

$ ♦<»?] Re, vaots dvarlBqpt r i\ySt rrot\, 
nalrot rl rrd(r%a ; toi) Beau vpnBvplq, 
iro\epv,rb pyrpbs ai 'tp&oA* 7 ’ in vat pot. 

dvoiKrinv rdS* iarl tfal roApyriov 
rd y dp ‘wevpvpiit oub* vrepBatyv tco t* dv, 
& arippaB* Ipd, rl vox 4 pot KenfaBare, 

Hal abvS (9\ ol(ri rdp* (<ppoup-f)0T) <pt\a ; 
iSob rreplvrvyp* dvriiryyos (vkvkKov 
vs ov 7*7 4}paK* I* rtvos BeyAdrov, 
cvpd's v * fa rean ir\typdrvy* 6 5* iv pixtp 
Xpdvof voAbs rotaSe Bynavpiapaatv. 
rl Syra (pdapa rvv aveAv larvv 6 poo • 
f rlya ov * iroKAd Hal rrdpotBev oloBd pot. 
ovk fa aiwirji rapid' pi} pe vovBiret. 
bpv 7 dp dyyos ov *^4ByK t iyv nore 
ai 7 * & rfavov pot Bpifpos fa* vvra vi)* tov 
Kfaporos is dvrpa Kal Ma*pdy verpypetpets. 
Atlxf/v 54 j 8 wpbv rdvSc-, teti Bavetv pe xpi}> 
Ad(vaBe ri)vbe' Beopctvhs 7 dp f } Karo 
Bvpov Atirovoa £6ava m Sftre 5* aKevas. 
a<pd(ovT€s ohv Ai\yoir* dv' vs avBi{opat 
Kal rrjaSe «al <rov rvv r * fov KCKpvppfauv. 
rdb* ovx l Setvd; pvatdfapat Adytp. 
oVk, aAAfl (rots <pi\otatv eup'uTKCl <pl\os. 
iyv <pl\os ads ; K$rd p * fareives Aa Bpa ; 
irats y\ el r 65* iari rots rcKovcrt (plArarov. 
tt aver at irAfKouaa’ A ipj/opal a* iyv kcl\ws. 
is rovO* Uoipyv, rovde ro{e vv, rfavov. 
Kevbv rdS* &yy os, f} ariyet irAiipvpd n ; 
ad 7 * ivSvB*, oTal a * iyv iro tc. 

«al rotivop* abrvv iKepets, trplv elatSelv ; 
"kv pb <ppa<rv ye, Kardavelv vrplarapat. 

A vs t\u Ti bkivbv rj r6\pr) 7 i aov. 
anitpaaB* ft irats hot* ola* vtpaap’ v(f>rj v* iyv. 
iro?6y Ti ; iroAAci icapBfawv tyaapara, 
oh ri\cov t olov V indtSaypa KkpKlSos. 
pop<pty fyou rlv* ; &s p€ ph ravrip \dfiys. 
Topyh pfa fa piaoiaiv rjrplois viirXvv. 

& Z €u, rls 7] pas itCKwriytTki ir 6rpos ; 
KkKpaavihurat 8* 6<p«rtv aiyitios rpiirov. 
foot. 

r68’ M* C<f>a<rpa tiurpd $\ vs fvplvKopev. 
& Xpfaiou larvv vapBfatvpa rvv ipvv . 
(any rt ir pbs t^8 *, fj p6v<p rip 6* farvx^s; 
SpdKoyr « pappalpovrt -nayxpuatp yfavt, 
bvpypL 'KBdvas, % rfav* iyrptyuv Af 7 €i; 
*E ptxBovlov 7 « Tot) ireiAat pi pi} par a. 
rl Spay, rl xpv<r0ah <ppd(* pot, xp^^paffi. 
Sip ata iraiSl vtoyfaip <pipf iv, rfavov, 
tv f ten v oTbt' rh Sh rplrov rroBv paBiiv, 
aritpavov i\ulas bpipidriKd aoi rdr « , 

%v icpvr’ 'ABdva a/cirreXov tlariviyKara. 
fly, tiircji forty, oflirar* faXtlnet x^r}v, 
6d\\tt 5’ i\alus i{ btKrjpdrov ytyds. 

( piKrdrri pm pyrkp, Haptvds a ' idkv 
vphs da pivots srfarwKa ads ir aprjlSas. 

H rfavov, & <pvs pr/rpl Kpuaaov i}\lov, 
cvyyv&atrai 7 dp 6 Beds, iv x*P 0 * v <r ’ %X U s 
htAicrov c Spr\p\ hv Hard yds ivipwv 
X$dviov ptrd Tlipacfpdvat r* H6 kovv valttv . 
iAA’, 2 $>fAij pm ptyrtp, iv 


6 KarBavvv tc kov Bavv v <pavrd(opai . 

KP. Iv tv Kapvpas alBipos dprruxal, 
rtv 1 avSdv dtav, frodav ; ic60t v pot 
avvfavpa' dSfarjros a5ov a ; rrdBtv go 

iXdfioptv x a pdv ; 

in. kpol ycvfaBai ndvra ju«AAo>' &v ttotc, 

pyrtp, ir apiary rvvh’ Snus ads tip* iy<&. 

KP. fat (pd$ip rpipv, 

in. pvv ovk ix €lv h- ix ov(fa » 

KP. ^ Tas 7 dp iKvlSas 

air i flat ov vpdav, 

id) yvvai, irdQev irdBev faafi es iphv 
fipirpos is ay if d\as ; 

TiV avd xip a Sdpovs (fia Aoj-lov ; 50 

in. Oitov t dV * d\\d rdwl\oiira rys ri/xys 
dSaipovolpiv, vs rd irpdaBt Suarvxv- 


HERCULES FURENS, 

922 Upaplv— IOIS d0Aiwrepoj. MESSENGER 
describes the madness of Herakles. 


BACCHAE. 

I. (432—518). Dialogue between Pen- 
TUEUS and Dionysus. 

0E. UkvOkd, ir dptaptv, riivS* Aypav hypkVKdrts 
i<p’ V lire p^asy ovS * &Kpav0 * vppijaaptv, 

& d^p 5* A5’ ypiv irpqos, ohS* vitianaae 
<pv y\i ndS', dAA* fowKtv oBk &kvv xfy a *> 
ov8 1 vxpds , oi>8’ ijA\ a(*v olvwrrbv 7€Vvv, 
ytAvv 64 «al Se?v K&irdyctv tylcro, 
iptvi re, rovpbv farptiris iroiovpcvos. 

Kotyv St* alSovs (hrov, Z) $iv*, ovx fadtv 
&yv at,TUvBius S* t 8$ p * fotpif/*, imaroAats. 
tits S’ a5 ah Bdicxas cfpjas, fly auvijpiraaas jo 
K&Srjaas iv Seapotai iratdi},uou ariyys, v 
< ppovSal y* iKfivat AeA vpfaat irphs dpydSas 
aKtprvai , B pdptov dvaKaAodptvat 0tdv, 
avrdpara S’ avra?s Stapd StfAdBy ir oSvv, 

KAjjSis r* avrjKav Bvptrp* &vev Bvyrys X*P^ 
iroAAvv S* avi)p i pvpdrvv 9 }ku irAivs 
is raaSk Qijjda s' aol Si r&KAa xph piAtiv. 

IIE. piOtadt x* l P&v TO06 , • fa dpKvatv 7 dp &v 
ofa fortv otirvs vkIs &art p * infpvyuv, 
drdp rh p\ v avp* ovk dpoprpos *1, five, 20 
wy is yvvafaas, itf Sirep is 0r}0as irdptr 
irAdKapds t« 7 dp aov ravads , ov irflA^y ffwo, 
yiwv reap* avrfyv Kcxvpivos, irddov vAivs' 

A tvKijy re XP 01 ^ U is irapaaKevhv 
ovx *}Alov BoAatatv , dAA* inrb antas, 
r ijv , A<f>po8lTijv KaAAovy Bypdpevos, 
irpvrov pev olv pot Aifav 8ans el 7 foot, 

AI. ov ndpiros ohSets * ^Stov fl f (tire tv rdSc 
t bv dvBepdSy TpvAov olaBd irov kAvvv. 
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30 nE. oW, bs rb SdpStwv &<rrv xtptfidkktt Kvnktp. 
AI. ivrtvBtv tlpt, Av5 (a $4 pot xarpls. 

I 1 E. r 66tv 8b tcActAs r&atf &y us t is *EAAct8a; 
AL Atbvvaos 7 /juas c«rej8i?cr* b rod A 16$. 

IIE. Zf bs 8* tar 1 Ae«? Tts,5f Wavy rUrti Btods; 
AI. otfic, AAA* 8 "Xtpikyv ivBdbt (tb(as ydpois. 
IIE. xdrtpa 8b yvKrwp a* b tear 1 8/u^c’ tydyKaatv; 
Al. <Jp«v bpuvra, «al didwaiv 6 pyia, 

HE. tA 5 * 6pyi* iarl rlv * t 5 eav tyoyrd aoij 
AI. tfppijT* a/3aKx*troiatv ttStvat (3 porwv. 

40 nE. bvyaiv toicti Bvovaiv rlv a; 

Al. ob $ 4 pis dnovaal a 1 , torn 8* A{i’ tidivai. 
HE. «8 tout * iKiffifai v<ras, fv* AfcoOffcu 0bA«. 
AI. A<r«/ 8eiav AckoCvt’ 8p7i* ixBalpti Btov. 
nE. t8v 0«bv Apav 7 dp <p{js aa<pws, voids r is fy; 
AI. faroioy ff0«A’‘ ovk « 7 <s»> Vacrffov rdSt. 
nE. tovt* ad xapwxirtvaas td, KovSbv ktywv. 
AI. 88{<i tis dpaBti <ro<pa kiyuv ovk tv <ppovth. 
nE. ifjkBiS 8 b 7 rpwra 5tvp* A 7 WV rov Salpovaj 
AI. iras Avax<>p«Wi / 3 ap/ 3 dpwv rdd* 8 p 7 ia, 

30 IIE. (ppovovai 7 dp Kamov 'Ekkijvuv xokv. 

AI. tAS’ e8 7* pdkkov" of hj/uoi 8b Stdpopoi. 
nE. tA 8* tpd vvicuop I) jtefl* rjpdpav rtktls; 

At. vi/nrup tA iroAAa* atpvbrrir 1 %x €t ^dros. 
nE. 7007 * & yvveuKas ddkidv ian Kal aaBpdv. 
AI. icAv ijpipa r6 7’ aiaxpbv 4 £*vpot us &v. 
nE. 81 kt)v at dovvai dti ao<f>tapdro»v KaKuv. 

AI. cre 8* apaBlas yt Kdatflouvr 1 is rbv Bt6v. 
nE. As Bpaabs 6 0 dt<xos kovk byvpvaaros A87COV. 
AI. tl<p* 8 ti 7ra8f Iv 8e? rl pt rb 8«ivbv ipydatt ; 
60 OE. irp«TOv ptv a( 3 pbv Qdarpvxov r tpw atBev. 
Al. Itpbs 6 rkinapos’ r$ 9 ttp 8* ahrbv rpi<pa>. 
nE. fatira Ovpaov rdvle rapdSos 4k xtpow- 
Al. avTtfa p* A^aipov* rovbt A lovvaov t popco. 
HE. tlpKrtual r* 4 vZop awpa abv <f>v\d£opev. 

AI. Kdati p * 6 tialpotv avrds, tray iyh 8i\u>. 
nE. 8rav 7« Kakio-ps avrbv iv fidKxw aratieis. 
AI. Kal vvv A 7r da\ w »Aijtrfov irup&v 6pa. 
nE. ical irav Vtiv; ou ydp tyavtpbs Appaaiv 7 * 
4 po 7 s. 

Al. rrap'ipoi' av 5 ’ katfifys airrbs &v oi>K tlnop^s. 
70 nE. AACvcrAe, Kwratypovu pt «a l ©^)8as o5e. 

AI. av8cii pe pfy Stir atwppov&v ov adxppoaiv, 
nE. ^7& bb 8 eiv yt Kopi<br*pos atdtv, 

AI. oIk otaB* 8 ri £jpy, ov8* b 8p^s, ov8’ darts ft. 
nE. ncvAfW, *A /avrjs 7rais, irarpbs 8 ) 'Extovos, 
AL Mvaruxyaat rotfyop* 4viri}8ttos tl. 
nE. X^P tl ' KscBilptar* «At bv hvtKals irtkas 
fdryaiaiv, &s b> andnov tlaop 9 icvitpas. 
itett xdptv* ' tAo- 8« 8* Ay &ywv irdptt 
Kaxwp iwipyobs fj 8itpvoki\aoptv t 
80 fl x“P* ^odnov rot/Bi Kal fitipavis nTi5?rav 

wa^aas f 4(f> y larots SpevlSas teetcrijaopai. 
AI» trrtixoip* &V 8 n yd p pfy xp^> o^rot xp*&v 
itaBtiv' A rdp to 1 rwvtf &voiv f dPptapdrwp 
pirttai AtdfvaSs a*, bv oh k that ktyeis' 
ipds yd p dSiK&v, Kttvov is Stapobs iytts. 


II. 1043 8cparrvas— 1252 (with 

omissions). Death of Pentheus. 


HECUBA. 

342 hpu a' ’ 05 uaatv — 378 vdvos. Death of 

Polyxena. 


PHOENISSAE. 

528 & t4kvov — 585 Kandy. JOCASTA exalts 
liberty above tyranny. 


ORESTES. 

(255—315). Madness of Orestes. Dia- 
logue with Electra. 

/•> 

OP. S> pyrtp, iKtrtvoj at, p3) 1 wlatit p<fi 

rds ainaranrovs ndl Spa/covrciStts ndpas’ 
avrat yd p avrai irkriaiov OpdxrKoval pov , 

HA. piv’ y 2) rakahvp * , irpipa crois iv btpviots. 

dpas yd p ouHtv &v bonus ad<p * tiSivai. 

OP. 2) ioijB’, dxoKTtvoval p * at Kvvdirtdts 
yopyavts, ivipwv Uplat, 5 uval 6ta(. 

HA. oi/rot ptOi]a(ii’ x^P a 8 * ipxki^aa* ip^jv 
axyau at vrjSdv dvaruxv vribripara. 

OP. 1 uidts' pi' o5aa rav ipav 'Epivhav, ,0 

picrov p* oxpdfas, us Bakys is Tdprapov. 

HA. ot ’ 7 ^ TdAatva* rlv* ixinouplav Aaj3«, 
cVel rb Btiov tivapevbs nenriiptBa; 

OP. 8bs rd(a pot Ktpovknd, 8«pa A o^iov, 
ofs p 1 tlx* *Air 8 AA«v i^apvvaaOat Bids, 
tl p* iiupofioUv pavidaiv kvaaijpaaiv. 
$tfrki)atTai ns Otwv flporrjafy x f P^t 
ti pi) ’{aptfyti x^pis bpparwv ipwv. 
ovk tiaaKovtr *; ovx bpaB* tmjBdkuv 
rdfav xrtpuras ykv<f>(8as 4£oppupiyas; 20 
rl brjra ptkk.tr* ; i(anpl(tr* aiOtpa 
xt t pots' rd Qolpov 8’ aindaBt Biatpara. 

€Ct* 

rl XPW* dkvu, xv t vp* dvtls 4 k xvtvpdvotv ; 
xo? xoi x oB* fjkaptoBa btpviwv &xo ; 

4k Kvpdnav yd p ad 6 is ad yakfy* Spu. 

I dyyovt , rl Kkaltis Kpdra Otia* taw ttcVAwv; 
alax^opal aoi ptradibohs xdvwv ipwv % 

&Xkov rt xaptxuv xapBtvip vdaois ipu7s t 
p3\ rwv ipwv tK an awr^KOv kok&v 3° 

ab ph yap ivevtvaas rdd f , tlpyaarai 8 * 
ipol 

pyrpyov aTpa' A o£lq 8b piptpopai , 

Bans p* 4n dpas tpyov dvoaidnarov 
rois ptv kdyois ijtitppavt, rots 8 * tpyomvoti . 
olpai 8 b xaripa rbv ipbv , ti kut* 6ppara 
ifiaropovv vtv, pyrip* ti Krthal pt x(Al, 
xokkds 7 tvtlov rovb* bv inTtivai kirds 
p3} rys rtKodays is atpayds &aai ttyos, 
ti pi)T* intivos dvakafitiv tptkkt (put, 

4yd 8 * b rkiipwv raid'd 1 iKxkijativ Hand. 4° 
Kal vvv dvaKdkvxr\ £ Kaaiyvnrov ndpa, 

4k baKpbwv r 1 &xtkBt 9 Kti pdk* dBktm 
txopw brav bl r&p 1 bBuptaavr* ttys, 
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EURIPIDES 


at poo t b teivhv kcl\ 8ia<f>0apbv <ppevw v 
tax v * iv * vapapvBov $ K 8rav 8b ub arevps t 
fin as vapdpras XP"h vovBeretv ipUa * 

iwiKovplat yhp a t8e rots <p(Aots xaXat . 

AXX f f & rdkatpa, /Sacra Soojuarooy eav, 
tivptp r* ABvpop 0 \ 4 <papov 4 KraBuua 86 s, 
5 ° atrdp r* tipcat, Xourpd t* 4 t\ \pobs $aXe. 

el y dp vpoXelfets pt, f/ rpoaeipltf. vdaov 
Krfiaet np\ oixtueffOa' ab ydp ?x« p6vi)v 
ivUovpov, &XXoov, 60s dpqs, tprjuos &v. 

HA. ovk farr abv aol Kal Bavetv alpfiaopai 

not %x tl 7 ty t ahr6v Ijv <rb KarBdpys , 
yvpfi ri 8pdaeo; irws n6vr) awBfiaofiat, 
dvd8eX(pos, dvdroop, AtptXos ; el 8b <rol 8 oku, 
8pav xpfl t d8 K AxXa kX 7 vov (U euvfiv 8ep as, 
teal nf) rb rap&ovv KaK<po$ovv a' 4 k 8* nvloov 
60 dyav iiroSc'xou, pipe 8 * 4*1 arpwrov Ae'xour, 

• k8lp nfi poufs yap, dAAi 8o^d(ys voadv, 
Kdfiaros fiporoiuip dvopla re ytyperat. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 

I. 260 4 ire\ rbv elapiovra — 339 atyayys. 
Messenger describes the madness of Orestes. 


II. 725 AwdXBeO * — 826 8o£d£erai. ORESTES, 
Pylades, Iphigenia. The recognition. 


IPHIGENIA IN AULIDE. 

154O iAA*, £ <p[\ri — l6lO a<payr\s. MESSEN- 
GER relates the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


CYCLOPS . 


ktclpuV) 0 opAp re 8uaae$rj BeaBat yvABots • 
pdpos 5 c Bvyro 7 s, el A 6yovs inoarpitpet, 

Uiras 84 xfu$ai irovrlovs 4 <p 6 app 4 yovs, 

( 4 vtd re Sovpat Kal iriirAots 4 irapKdaat, 
oIk a fi<f>\ 0ovv6potai v rixBdpras peArj 
oBeXo 7 at pt\8vp Ka\ yvdBov ttXycai aiBev 
&Ats 8e Upidfiov you* ixfiptoa' *EAA 48 a, 
roAA&p ptKp&v irtovaa Sopweri} <p6vov , 20 

AaAxovs r f di /AvSpovt ypavs r* dnai8as &• 

Ae ue 

voXiovs re varipas. el 8b robs AeAeinpevovs 
ub avfnrvp&aas SaiT* dvaXdaets irtKpdv, 
rrot rpiferat ns ; 4 AA j 4 juol in6ov, KukA^, 
irdpes rb fidpyop afjs ypdOov, rb 8* euaefibs 
rrjs buaaefidas avQtAov' vokKoiut y dp 
KepS-rj TroPTjpb (rjfxtav fipel^aro. 

KT. 6 irKovroSf AvdpuirluKe, roh uo<f>o 7 s Beds* 
r& 8 9 &AAa KAfiicot Kal A 6yup ebftopplai, 

&Kpas 8’ 4 pa\las its Kadibpvrai irarbp 3 3 

Xalpetp Ke\etu‘ rl rdSe irpouffrfueo Xdytp ; 

Zrjpbs S’ 4 y& Kepavpbp ov cpplaau, 
ov 5 ’ ol8 } 8 n levs 4 crr’ 4 pov Kpdoavp Beds, 
otf pot peAet rb Aow6p. 60s 8* otf pot jucAct 
AkovUov’ ttrau AvcaBep tififipop dxxfyt 
4 v rjj8e irerpet ureyp 1 * UKrjvt&nara, 
f) nouxop hirrbp 4 j rt Bfipuop SAkos 
Sauv/ievos, e5 reyyuv re yaurep 9 vrrlap. 
bray 8e fropeas OppKtos xfy» 

8opaiai Brjpuy uajpa Trepi/ 3 aA&p 4 p.b» 4 ° 

«al jrvp AvalBoou, xtdyos ov8ey pot fxdAei. 
f) yfj 8 ’ AvdyKtiy k&p BdAy kAp pAl i«Aj7, 
rUrovaa iroiau t 4 m 4 irialpti jSoTfil, 

otJrivi Bvu) ir A V ^/xoty Beolui 8* oC, 

Kal rfj peylarp yaurpl rjjBe 8ai/x6 vwv* 

60s rovfiirielp ye Kal <\>ayeiv robq? ijfi 4 paP f 
Z evs our os avQpdoiroiut rolut crdxppoat, 

Avireip 8e nV^bv aurdv * ot 8b robs pdptovs 
tBepro, rotKlAAopres AvBpdoirwv fi top, 
kAuUip Avcoya' rf}v 8* 6p.fiv +wxV ^ 7 ^ 5 ° 

08 Tratuopai 8p6op <8 KareuBiup re ae. 
levtd re Atyei roidV , 60s Afie/iirros &, 

Trvp «al irarpfov r68e \ 40 yr A B\ 8s iecra s 
af]P udpKa StacpdpTjrop aji<f> 4 (et koAws. 
aAA , epirer ’ efow, rf Kar * atiAtoP Bef 
tv A/x<pl &co(JLbv ardpres ebcoxV T ^ /* f * 


I. (277— 312, omitting 290—298; 316— II. 382 4 ire] irerpalap -462 avpavavw Kdpas. 

346). Odysseus and Polyphemus. Ulysses proposes to slay^Polyphemus. 
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OA. ' IBaidjatOi nbp t8 7 4pos, *IA (ov 8’ &iro f 
erdpaavres Aarv f npetfiaaip BaXaaalots 
af/p 7 aiav 4(wo04vres ^Kon* v y Ki 5 kAo>\(/. 

KT, i 5 T ?f KaKlunjs ot apaayks 

'EAdrys ZKa/idpSpov yelrop > *IA lov vdXip ; 

OA. oZrot 9 itApop rbp 8etvbv i^tivrXriKdres. 

KT. dtaxpbv arpArevpA y\ otnves ptas %^ v 
TU^aiK 8f ^e1rA€<J(^ftT , is yatap Qpvywv. 

OA. flfov r8 vpaypa' pifiiv* ainw fiporop.^ 
finds 84 <r, to 0«oD wovriov yevvaU vat, 
\Kerevofxiv re Kal Adyopev iXevBtpws, 
nh rXfjs irpbs Avrpa aobs aeptynevovs tplXovs 


FRAGMENTS. 

353 Erechtheus. t4? xAp 1 ™*—*™**' 
Praxithea offers her daughter Chthonia for 
the good of Athens. 

Fr. 281. Autolycus. KaKuv—KaXd. In 
dispraise of athletes. 
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ARISTOPHANES 


KNIGHTS . 

I. 565 €u\oyr}(rai— 6 oo Urvrtas. Praise of 
ancestors. 

II. 725 koI b na<j>kaykv—j$5. 763 ~ 
789,810—823, 942—972, 999 — mo, 1 * 5 *— 
1263 (about 300 lines). Rivalry for the favour 
of Demos. Demos, Kleon, the Sausage- 
seller. 


CLOUDS , 

80 QciSiirirlSr] — 274 xapcicrai. PHEIPIP- 
i’ides, Strepsiades, Scholar, Socrates. 
Socrates in the basket. 

WASPS . 

I. 760 W & irdrcp — 1009 eftrcp Sokc?. 
Bdelykleon, Philokleon, Xanthias, 
Chorus. Scene in court: trial of the dog 
(abridge). 

II. I ouros — 213 artAriv. BDELYKLEON, 
Philokleon. Escape of Bdelykleon. 


BIRDS. 

I 6p$))V Ktktvus — 197 tpycoif. Euelpides, 
Peithetaerus, Trochilus, Epops. Visit 
to Cloud* cuckoo-town. 


FROGS. 

I, 165 (t\) rh. orpt&fiara — 27 1 x a V & 
*«<nr ora. DlONYSUS, XANTHIAS, CHARON, 
CoRrsE, Frogs. Scene at Charon’s ftnf. 

II. 579 fcdKi<rr , —673 Aafciv. DIONYSUS, 
Xanthias, Abacus. Judgment of Aeacus. 

IH. 830 ovk kv fieOet/xrjv — 844 Kirtp, 851 ini- 
<rx ( * — 894 \ 6 ywv. 1 1 19 teal yA]v avrols — 
1250 ratir * ad. [1263 teal A oyiov/iai — 1297 
M&ij.] 1364 TralaaoQov -- 1367 fan&rw, 1378 
idi ^—1413 ij5o/ia<. Euripides, Dionysus, 
Aeschylus, Chorus. Trial of Aeschylus 
and Euripides. 
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LATIN 


CATULLUS 

(87-54 (?) B-C.) 

LAMENT OP ARIADNE 


!xiv. (T32-201). 

EPITHALAMIUM PELEI ET THETIDIS. 

SlClNE me patriis avectam, perfide, ab oris, 
Perfide deserto liquisti in litore Theseu? 

Sicine discedens neglecto numine divom, 
Immemor a! devota domum periuria portas? 
Nullane res potuit crudelis flectere mentis 
Consilium? tibi nulla fuit dementia praesto, 
Immite ut nostri vellet miserescere pectus? 

At non haec quondam nobis promissa dedisti 
Voce: mihi non haec miserae sperare iubebas, 
10 Sed conubia laeta, sed optatos hymenaeos, 

? uae cuncta aerei discerpunt irrita venti. 

um iam nulla viro iuranti fcmina credat, 

Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles; 

Quis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit 
apisci, 

Nil metuunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt : 
Sed simul ac cupidae mentis satiata libido est, 
Dicta nihil metuere, nihil periuria curant. 

Certe ego te in medio versantem turbine leti 
Eripui, et potius germanum amittere crevi, 

20 Quam tibi fallaci supremo in tempore deessem. 
Pro quo dilaceranda feris dabor alitibusque 
Praeda, neque iniecta tumulabor mortua terra, 
Quaenam te genuit sola sub rupe leaena, 

Quod mare conceptum spumantibus expuit 
undis, 

Quae SYTtis, quae Scylla rapax, quae vasta 
Charybdis, 

Talia qui readis pro dulci praemia vita? 

Si tibi non cordi fuerant conubia nostra, 
Saevaquod horrebas prisci praecepta parentis, 
At tamen in vestras potuisti ducere sedes, 

30 Quae tibi iocundo famularer serva labore, 
Candida permulcens liquidis vestigia lymphis, 
Purpureave tuum consternens veste cubile. 

Sed quid ego ignaris nequicquam conquerar 
auris, 


Extemata malo, quae nullis sensibus auctae 
Nec missas audire queunt ncc reddere voces? 

I lie autem prope iam mediis versatur in undis, 

Nec quisquam apparet vacua mortalis in alga. 

Sic nimis insultans extremo tempore saeva 
Fors etiam nostris invidit questibus auris. 

Iuppiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore primo 40 
Gnosia Cecropiae tetigissent litora puppes, 

Indomito nec dira ferens stipcndia tauro 
Perfidus in Greta religasset navita funem, 

Nec malus hie celans dulci crudelia forma 
Consilia in nostris requiesset sedibus hospes ! 

Nam quo me referam ? quali spe perdita nitar? 
Idomeneosne petam montes ? a, gurgite lato 
Discernens ponti truculentum dividit aequor : 

An patris auxilium sperem, quemne ipsa 

reliqui * 

Rcspersum iuvenem fratema caede secuta? JC 
Comugis an fido consoler memet amore, * 

Quine fugit lentos incurvans gurgite remos? 
Praeterea nullo litus, sola insula, tecto, 

Nec patet egressus pelagi cingentibus undis: 

Nulla fugae ratio, nulla spes : omnia muta, 

Omnia sunt deserta, ostentant omnia letum. 

Non tamen ante mihi languescent lumina morte, 

Nec prius a fesso secedent corpore sensus, 

Quam iustam a divis exposcam prodita 
multam, • 

Caelestumque fidem postrema comprecer hcra. 60 
Quare facta virum multantes vindice poena, 
Eumenides, quibus anguino redimita capillo 
Frons expirantis praeportat pec-. iras, 

Hue hue adventate, meas audite .erelas, 

Quas ego, vae miserae, extremis proferre 
medullis 

Cogor inops, ardens, amend caeca furore. 

Quae quoniam verae nascuntur pectoie ab 
imo, 

Vos nolite pati nostrum vanescere luctum, 

Sed quali solam Theseus me mente reliquit 

Tali mente, deae, funestet seque suosque. 70 
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30 


40 




I.— I. i.-ii. (i*6). 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia nostra? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuus 
nos eludet? Quern ad finem sesc effrenata 
iactabit audacia? Nihilne te nocturnum prae- 
sidium Palatii, nihil Urbis vigiliae, nihil timor 
populi, nihil concursus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque moverunt? Patere tua 
consilia non sentis? Constrictam iam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri coniurationeni tuam 
non vides? Quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, 
quid consiiii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare 
arbitraris? O tempora ! o mores ! senatus haec 
intelligit; consul videt: hie tamen vivit. 
Vivit? immo vero etiam in senatum venit; fit 
publici consiiii particeps; notat et designat 
oculis ad caedem unum quemque nostrum : 
nos autem, viri fortes, sat is face re reipublicae 
videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. 
Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci iussu consulis 
iampridem oportebat: in te conferri pestem 
istam, quam tu in nos omnes iamdiu machi- 
naris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, 
pontifex maximus, Ti. Gracchum mediocriter 
labefactantem statum reipublicae privatus inter- 
fecit : Catilinam vero orbem terrae caede atque 
incendiis vastare cupientem nos consules per- 
feremus? Nam ilia nimis antiqua praetereo, 
quod C. Servilius Ahala Sp. Maelium novis 
rebus studentem manu sua occidit. Fuit, fuit 
ista quondam in hac republica virtus, ut viri 
fortes acrioribus suppliciis civem perniciosum 
quam acerbissi mum nostem coercerent. Habc- 
mus senatusconsultum in te, Catilina, vehemens 
et grave: non deest reipublicae consilium 
neque auctoritas huius ordinis: nos, nos, dico 
aperte, consules desftmus. Decrevit quondam 
senatus, ut L. Opimius consul videret, nc 
quid respublica detriment! caperet. Nox 
nulla intercessit: interfectus est propter quas- 
dam seditionum suspitiones C. Gracchus, 
clarissimo patre, avo, maioribus: occisus est 
cum liberis M. Fulvius consularis, Simili 
senatusconsulto C. Mario et L. Valerio con- 
sulibus permissa est respublica: num unum 
diem postea L. Saturninum tribun um plebis et 
C. Servilium praetorem mors ac reipublicae 
poena remorata est? At vero nos vicesimum iam 
diem patimur hebescere aciem horum auctori- 
tatis. Habemus enim huiusmodi senatuscon- 


sultum, verumtamen inclusum in tabulis, 
tamquam gladium in vagina reconditum : 
quo ex senatusconsulto confestim^interfectum 
te esse, Catilina, convenit. Vivis: et vivis 
non ad deponendam, sed ad confirmandam 
audaciam. Cupio, patres conscripti, me esse 
clementem : cupio in tantis reipublicae periculis 
me non dissolutum videri, sed iam me ^e 
inertiae nequitiaeque condemno. Casftra sunt 
in Italia contra rempublicam in Etruriae fauci- 
bus collocata : crescit in dies singulos hostium 
numerus: eorum autem imperatorem castrorum 
ducemque hostium intra moenia atque adeo in 
senatu videmus, intestinain aliquam quotidie 
perniciem reipublicae molientem. Si te iam, 
Catilina, comprehcndi, si interfici iussero, 
credo, erit verendum mihi, ne non hoc potius 
omnes boni serius a me, quam quisquam 
crudelius factum esse dicat. Verum ego hoc, 
quod iampridem factum esse oportuit, certa 
de causa nondum adducor ut faciam. Turn 
denique interficiam te, quum iam nemo tam 
improbus, tam perditus, tam tui similis 
inveniri poterit, qui id non iure factum esse 
fateatur. Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te 
defendere audeat, vives : et vives ita, ut nunc 
vivis, multis meis et firmis praesidiis obsessus, 
ne commovere te contra rempublicam possis: 
multorum te etiam oculi et aures non sentien- 
tem, sicut adhuc fecerunt, speculabuntur atque 
custodient. 


II.— IV. x.-xi. (20-24). 


Nunc antequam, patres conscripti, ad sen- 
tentiam redeo, de me pauca dicam. Es?o, 
quanta manus est coniuratorum, quam videtis 
essepermagnam, tantam me inimicorum multi- 
tudinem suscepisse video: sed earn es*e iudico 
turpem et infirmam, contemptam et abiectam. 
Quod si aliquando alicuius furore et scelere 
concitata manus ista plus valuerit, quam vestra 
ac reipublicae dignitas, me tamen meorum 
factorum atque consiliorum numquam, patres 
conscripti, paenitebit. Etenim mors, quam 
illi mihi fortasse mini ran tur, omnibus est 
parata: vitae tantam laudem, quanta vos me 
vestris decretis honestastis, nemo est assecutus. 
Ceteris enim semper bene gestae, mihi uni 
conservatae reipublicae gratulationem decre- 
vistis. Sit Scipio clarus ille, cuius consilio 
atque virtute Hannibal in Africam redire atque 
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ex Italia decedere coactus est: ornetur alter 
20 eximia laude Africanus, qui duas urbes huic 
imperio infestissimas, Karthaginem Numan- 
tiamque, delevit: habeatur vir egregius L. 
Paullus ille, cuius currum rex potentissimus 
quondam et nobilissimus Perses honestavit: 
sit in aeterna gloria Marius, qui bis Italian! 
obsidione et metu servitutis liberavit : antepo- 
natur omnibus Pompeius, cuius res gestae atque 
virtutes iisdem, quibus solis cursus, regionibus 
ac terminis continents: — erit profccto inter 
3} horum laudes aliquid loci nostrae gloriae, nisi 
forte maius cst patefacere nobis provincias, quo 
exire possimus, quam curare, ut etiam illi 
qui absunt habeant quo victores revertantur. 
Quamquam est uno loco condicio melior 
externae victoriae, quam domesticae, quod 
hostes alienigenae aut oppressi serviunt, aut 
recepti Jjeneficio se obligatos putant: qui 
autem ex numero civium, dementia aliqua 
depravati, hostes patriae semel esse coeperunt, 
40 eos, cum a pernicie reipublicae rcppuleris, nec 
vi coercere nec beneficio placare possis. Quare 
mihi cum pcrditis civibus aeternum bellum 
susceptum esse video : quod ego vestro bonor- 
utnque omnium auxilio, memoriaque tantorum 
periculorum, quae non modo in hoc populo 
qui servatus est, sed etiam in omnium gentium 
sermonibus ac mcntibus semper haerebit, a me 
atque a meis facile propulsari posse confido: 
neque ulla profecto tanta vis reperietur, quae 
50 coniunctioncm vestram equitumque Roman- 


orum et tantam conspirationem bonorum 
omnium perfringere et labefactare possit. 

Quae cum ita sint, patres conscripti, pro- 
imperio, pro exercitu, pro provincia, quam 
neglexi, pro triumpho ccterisque laudis in- 
signibus, quae sunt a me propter Ur bis 
vestraeque salutis custodiam repudiata, pro 
clientelis hospitiisque provincialibus, quae 
tamen urbanis opibus non minore labore 
tueor, quam comparo: pro his igitur omnibus 60 
rebus, pro meis in vos singularibus studiis 
proque hac, quam conspicitis, ad conservandam 
rempublicam diligentia nihil aliud a vobis, nisi 
huius temporis totiusque mei consulatus me- 
moriam postulo : quae dum erit vestris mentibus 
inlixa, hrmissimo me muro saeptum esse arbi- 
trabor. [Quod si meam spem vis improborum 
fefellerit atque superaverit, commendo vobis 
parvum meum filium; cui profccto satis erit 
praesidii non solum ad salutem, verum etiam 7° 
ad dignitatem, si eius, qui haec omnia suo solius 
periculo conservavit, ilium esse filium memin- 
eritis.] Quapropter de summa salute vestra 
populique Romani, patres conscripti, de vestris 
coniugibus ac liberis, de aris ac focis, de fanis ' 
ac templis, dc totius Urbis tectis ac sedibus, 
de imperio, de libertate, de salute Italiae deque 
universa republica decernite diligenter, ut in- 
stituistis, ac fortiter. Habetis enim eum 
consulem, qui et parere vestris decretis non 80 
dubitet, et ea quae statueritis quoad vivet 
defendere ct per se ipsum praestare possit. 


PRO T. ANNIO Ml LONE 


III . — xxxvii., xxxviii. (101-105). 

His lacrimis non movetur Milo. Est 
quodam incredibili robore animi : exilium 
ibi esse putat, ubi virtuti non sit locus, 
niortem naturae fmem esse, non poenam. Sit 
hie ea mente, qua natus est. Quia vos, iudices ? 
quo tandem animo eritis ? Memoriam Milonis 
retinebitis, ipsum eicietis ? et erit dignior locus 
in terris ullus, qui hanc virtutem excipiat, 
quam hie, gui procreavit? Vos, vos appcllo, 
10 fortissimi viri, cjui multum pro republica san- 
guinem effudistis, vos in viri et in civis invicti 
periculo appello, centurioncs, vosque milites, 
vobis noa modo inspectantibus, sed etiam 
armatis et huic iudicio praesidentibus, haec 
tanta virtus ex hac urbe expelletur, extermina- 
bitur, proicietur? O me miserum, o me 
infelieem! revocare tu me in patriam, Milo, 
potuisti per hos : ego te in patria per eo^dem 
xetinere non potero ? Quid responaebo liberis 
20 m eis, qui te parentem alteram putant? quid 

tibi, Quinte firater, qui nunc abes, consorti 
mecom temporum illorum ? Me non potuisse 

* 


Milonis salutem tueri per eosdem, per qtios 
nostram ille servasset? At in qua causa non 
potuisse ? quae est grata gentibus. A qmlms 
non potuisse? ab iis, qui maxime P. Clodii 
morte acquierunt. Quo deprccante? me. 
Quodnam ego concepi tantum scelus, aut 
quod in me tantum facinus admisi, iudices, 
quum ilia indicia communis cxitii indagavi, 30 
patefeci, protuli, extinxi? Omnes in me 
meosque redundant ex fonte illo dolores. Quid 
me reducem esse voluistis? ^An, ut inspectante 
me expcllercntur ii, per quos essem reslitutus ? 
Nolite, obsecro vos, acerbiorem mihi pati 
reditum esse, quam fuerit ille ipse discessus. 

Nam qui possum putarc me restitutum esse, si 
distrahar ab iis, per quos restitutus sum ? 

Utinam dii immortales fecissent,-- -pace 
tua, patria, dixerim ; metuo enim, ne scele- 4 ° 
rate dicam in te, quod pro Milone dicam 
pie : — utinam P. Clodius non modo viveret, 
sed etiam praetor, consul, dictator esset potius, 
quam hoc spectaculum viderem ! 0 dii im- 
mortales ! fortem ct a vobis, iudices, conser- 
vandum virum! Minime, minime, inquit. 
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Immo vero poenas ille debitas luerit, nos 
subeamus, si ita necesse est, non debitas. 
Hicine vir, patriae natus, usquam nisi in patria 
co morietur, aut, si forte, pro patria ? Huius vos 
animi monumenta retinebitis, corporis in Italia 
nullum sepulcrum esse patiemini? hunc sua 
quisquam sententia ex hac urbe expellet, quern 
omnes urbes expulsum a vobis ad se vocabunt? 
O terrain illam beatam, quae hunc virum ex- 


ceperit, hanc ingratam, si eiecerit, miseram si 
amiserit! Sed finis sit.: neque enim prae 
lacrimis iam loqui possum, et hie se lacrimis de- 
fendi vetat, Vos oro obtestorque, iudices, ut in 
sententiis ferendis, quod sentiatis, id audeatis. 60 
Vestram virtutem,iustitiam,fidem mihi, credite, 
is maxime probabit, qui in iudicibus legendis 
optimum et sapientissimum et fortissimum 
quemque legit. 


PRO L . MURENA 


IV. -xl., xli. (86-90). 

Quae cum ita sint, iudices, primum rei- 
publicae causa, qua nulla res cuiquam potior 
debet esse, vos, pro mea summa et vobis 
cognita in republica diligentia moneo, pro 
auctoritate consulari hortor, pro magnitudine 
periculi obtestor, ut otio, ut paci, ut saluti, ut 
vitae vestrae et ceterorum civium consulatis : 
deinde ego idem vos defensoris et amici officio 
adductus, oro atque obsccro, iudices, ut nc 
10 hominis miseri, et cum corporis morbo, turn 
animi dolore confecti, L. Murenae, recentem 
gratulationcm nova lamentatione obruatis. 
Modo maximo beneficio populi Romani 
ornatus, fortunatus videbatur, quod primus 
in familiam veterem, primus in municipium 
antiquissimum consulatum attulisset: nunc 
idem, squalore et sordibus confectus, lacrimis 
ac maerore perditus, vester est supplex, iudices, 
vestram fiaem obtestatur, misencordiam im- 
20 plorat, vestram potestatem ac vestras opes 
intuetur. [Nolite, per deos immortales ! iudices, 
hac eum re, qua se honestiorem fore putavit, 
etiam ceteris ante partis honestatibus atque 
omni dignitate fortunaque privare. Atque 
ita vos Murena, iudices, orat atque obsecrat, 
si iniuste neminem laesit; si nullius aures 
voluntatemve violavit; si nemini, ut levissime 
dicam, odio nec domi nec militiae fuit : sit 
apud vos modestiae locus, sit demissis hom- 
30 inibus perfugium, sit auxilium pudori. Miseri- 
cordiam spoliatio consul atus magnam habere 
debet, iudices: Ina enim eripiuntur cum 
consulatu omnia. Invidiam vero his tempor- 
ibus habere consulatus ipse nullam potest; 
obicitur enim contionibus seditiosorum, in- 
sidiis coniuratorum, telis Catilinae: ad omne 
denique periculum atque ad omnem invidiam 
solus opponitur. Quare quid invidendum 
Murenae aut cuiquam nostrum sit in hoc 
40 praeclaro consulatu, non video, iudices. Quae 
vero miseranda sunt, ea et mihi ante ocuios 
versantur, et vos videre et perspicem potestis.] 
Si— quod Iuppiter omenaveitat— hunc vestris 
sententns afflixeritis; quo se miser vertet? 
domumne? ut earn imaginem clarissimi viri, 


parentis sui, quam paucis ante diebus laureatam 
in sua gratulatione conspexit, eamdem defor- 
matam ignominia lugentemque videsjt ? ait ad 
matrem, quae misera modo consulem osculata 
filium suum, nunc cruciatur et sollicita est, ne 50 
eundem paulo post spoliatum omni dignitate 
conspiciat? Sed quid ego matrem eius aut 
domum appello, quem nova poena legis et 
domo, et parente, et omnium suorum con- 
suetudine conspectuque privat? Ibit igitur 
in exilium miser? quo? ad Orientisne partes, 
in quibus annos multos legatus fuit, ex- 
ercitus duxit, res maximas gessit? At habet 
magnum dolorem, unde cum honore de- 
cesseris, eodem cum ignominia reverti. An 60 
se in contrariam partem terrarum abdet, ut 
Gallia transalpina, quem nuper summo cum 
imperio libentissime viderit, eundem lugentem, 
maerentem, exulem videat? in ea porro pro- 
vincia, quo animo C. Murenam, fratrem suum, 
aspiciet? qui huius dolor! qui illius maeror 
erit ! quae utriusque lamentatio ! quanta autem 
perturbatio fortunae atque sermonis, quod, 
quibus in locis paucis ante diebus factum esse 
consulem Murenam nuntii litteraeque celc- 70 
brarint, et unde hospites atque amici gratula- 
tum Romam concurrerint, repente existet ipse 
nuntius suae calamitatis ! 

Quae si acerba, si misera^si luctuosa sunt, 
si alienissima a mansuetJfSme et misericordia 
vestra, iudices ; conservate populi Romani 
beneficium; reddite reipublicae consulem; 
date hoc ipsius pudori, date patri mortuo, 
date generi et faniiliae, date etiam Lanuvio, 
municipio honestissimo, quod in hac tota causa 80 
frequens maestumque vidistis. Nolite a sacris 
patriis Iunonis Sospitae, cui omnes consules 
faccre nccesse est, domesticum et suum con- 
sulem potissimum avellere. Quem ego vobis, 
si quid habet aut momenti commendatio, aut 
auctoritatis confirmatio mea, consul consulem, 
iudices, ita commendo, ut cupidissimum otii, 
studiosissimum bonorum, acerriraum contra 
seditionem, fortissimum in bello, inimicis- 
simum huic coniurationi, quae nunc rem- 90 
publicam labefactat, futurum esse promittam et 
spondeam* 
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PRO DOMO SUA AD P0NT1FICES 


V.-lviL, lviii, (144-146). 

Quocirca te, Capitoline, quern propter bene- 
ficia populus Romanus Optimum, propter vim 
Maximum nominavit, teque, Iuno regina, et te, 
• custos Urbjf, Minerva, quae semper adiutrix 
consiliorum meorum, testis laborum extitisti, 
precor ac quacso: vosque, qui maxime me re- 
petistis, atque revocastis, quorum de sedibus 
haec mihi proposita cst contentio, patrii penatcs 
familiaresque, qui huic Urbi et reipublicae 
IO pra^sidetis, vos obtestor, quorum ego a tcmplis 
ac deluWiris pestifcram illam et nefariam flam- 
mam depuli: teque, Vesta mater, cuius 
castissimas sacerdotes ab hominum amentia, 
furore et scelere defendi; cuiusque ignem 
ilium sempiternum non sum passus aut san- 
guine civium restingui, aut cum totius Urbis 
mcendio commisceri; ut, si in illo pene fato 
reipublicae obicci meum caput, pro vestris 
caerimoniis atque templis, perditissimorum 
20 civium furori atque ferro; et, si iterum, cum 
ex mea contentione interitus bonorum omnium 
quaereretur, vos sum testatus, vobis me ac 
meos commendavi, meque ac meum caput ca 
condicione devovi, ut, si et eo ipso tempore, et 
ante, et in consulatu meo, commodis mcis 
omnibus, emolumentis, praemiis praetermissis, 
cura, cogitatione, vigiliis omnibus, nihil, nisi de 
salute meorum civium, laborassem; turn mihi 
republica aliquando restituta liceret frui: sin 
30 autem mea consilia patriae non profuissent, ut 
perpetuum dolorem, avulsus a meis, sustincrem : 
nanc ego devotionem capitis mci, cum ero in 
sedes meas restitutus, turn denique convictam 
esse et commissam putabo. 

Nam nunc quidem, pontifices, non solum 


domo, de qua cognoscitis, sed tota Urbe careo, 
in quam videor esse restitutus. Urbis enim 
celeberrimae et maximae partes adversum illud 
non monumentum, sed vulnus patriae con- 
tuentur: quern cum mihi conspectum morte 40 
magis vitandum fugiendumquc esse videatis; 
nolite, quaeso, eum, cuius reditu restitutam 
rempublicam fore putastis, non solum dignitatis 
ornamentis, sed etiam Urbis partibus velle esse 
privatum. Non me bonorum direptio, non 
tcctorum excisio, non depopulatio praediorum, 
non praeda consulum ex meis fortunis crudelis- 
sime capta permovet : caduca semper et mobilia 
haec esse duxi : non virtulis atque ingenii, sed 
fortunae et temporum muncraj quorum ego 5° 
non tam facultatem umquam et copiam expe- 
tendam putavi, quam et m utendo rationem, et 
in carendo patientiam. Etenim ad nostrum 
usum propemodum iam est defmita modcratio 
rei familiaris: liberis autem nostris satis am- 
plum patrimonium paterni nominis, ac nostrae 
memoriae, relinquemus. Domo per scelus 
erepta, per latrocinium occupata, per religionis 
vim sceleratius etiam aedificata quam eversa, 
carere, sine maxima ignominia reipublicae, meo 6 d 
dcdecore ac dolore, non possum. Quapropter, 
si Diis immortalibus, si senatui, si populo 
Romano, si cunctae Italiae, si provinciis, si 
exteris nationibus, si vobismetipsis, qui in 
mea salute principem semper locum auctorita- 
temque tenuistis, gratum et iucundum meum 
reditum intelligitis esse; quacso obtestorque 
vos, pontifices, ut me, quern auctoritate, studio, 
sententiis restituistis, nunc, quoniam senatus ita 
vult, manibus quoque vestris in sedibus meis 7 ° 
collocetis. 


See also IN L . SERG1UM CATILINAM 

II. — i-ii. (1-6).—* Tandem aliquando, Quirites, L. Catilinam * ‘lenitatem 
perpetuam sperant futuram^ 

PHILIPPICA 

II.— xlv., xlvi. (115-119).—' ‘ Recordare igitur ilium, M. Antoni, diem , 
* ut de republica quisque mereatur.* 


PRO LEGE MANILIA 

xvi., xvii. (47-50). — 1 Reliquum est, ut de felicitate, quam praestare 
* hoc quoque jjellum regium committimus. , 
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HORACE 

(65—8 B.C.) 

SERMONUM II 


I. — II. lii. (142-157 ; 168-207; 300-326) 

Pauper Opimius argenti positi intus et auri, 

8 ui Veientanum festis potare diebus 
mipana solitus trulla vappamque profestis, 
Quondam lethargo grandi est oppressus, ut 
heres 

lam circum loculos et clavis laetus ovansque 
Curreret. Hunc medicus multum celer atque 
fidelis 

Excitat hoc pacto: mensam poni iubct atque 
Effundi saccos nummorum, accedere plures 
Ad numerandum j hominem sic erigit ; addit et 
illud : 

IO ‘Ni tua custodis, avidus iam haec auferct 
heres.* 

‘Men vivo?’ ‘Ut vivas igitur, vigila: hoc 
age.’ ‘Quid vis?* 

‘ Deficient inopem venae te, ni cibus atque 
Ingens accedit stomacho fultura ruenti. 

Tu cessas? Agedum, sume hoc ptisanarium 
oryzae.’ 

‘Quanti emptae? 5 ‘Parvo.’ ‘Quanti ergo?’ 
‘ Octussibus. * ‘ Kheu ! 

Quid refert morbo an furtis percamque 
rapinis?* 

Servius Oppidius Canusi duo praedia, dives 
Antiquo censu, gnatis divisse duobus 
Fertur, et hoc moriens pueris dixisse vocatis 
20 Ad lectum : ‘ Postquam te talos, Aule, nucesque 
Ferre sinu laxo, donare et ludere vidi, 

Te, Tiberi, numerare, cavis abscondere tristem 
Extimui ne vos ageret vesania discors, 

Tu Nomentanum, tu ne sequerere Cicutam. 
Quare per divos oratus uterque Penates, 

Tu cave ne minuas, tu ne maius facias id 
Quod satis esse putat pater et natura coercet. 
Praeterea, ne vos titillet gloria, iure 
Iurando obstringaifi ambo : uter aedilis fueritve 
30 Vestrum praetor, is intestabilis et sacer esto. 

In cicere atque faba bona tu perdasque lupinis, 
Latus ut in Circo spatiere et aeneus ut stes, 
Nudus agris, nudus nummis, insane, pater nis; 
Scilicet ut plausus quos fert Agrippa leras tu, 
Astuta ingenuum vulpes imitata leonem ? ’ 
‘Nequis humasse velit Aiacem, Atrida, vetas 
cur?* 

‘Rex sum.* ‘Nil ultra quaero plebeius.’ 
‘ Et aequam 

Rem imperito; ac si cui videor non iustus, 
inulto 

Dicej-e quod sentit permitto.’ ‘Maxime regum, 


Di tibi dent capta classem deducere Troia ! 40 

Ergo consulere et mox respondere licebit?* 9 
‘Consule.’ ‘Cur Aiax, heros*>ab Achille 
secundus, 

Putescit, toties servatis clarus Achivis, 

Gaudeat ut populus Priami Priamusque in- 
humato, ^ 

Per quern tot iuvenes patrio caruere sepulcro?* 
‘Mille ovium insanus morti dedit, rj mclftum 
Ulixen 

Et Menelaum una mecum se occidere damans.* 

‘Tu cum pro vitula slatuis dulccm Aulide 
gnatam 

Ante aras, spargisque mola caput, improbe, 
salsa, 

Rectum animi servas?’-— ‘Quorsum?’--‘In- 50 

sanus quid enim Aiax 

Fecit cum stravit ferro pecus? Abstinuit 
vim 

Uxore et gnato; mala multa precatus Atridis, 

Non illc aut Teucrum aut ipsum violavit 
Ulixen.’ 

‘ Verum ego, ut haerentes adverso littore navis 
Eriperem, prudens placavi sanguine divos.’ 

‘Nempe tuo, funose.’ ‘Meo, sed non 
furiosus.* 


‘ Stoice, post damnum sic vendas omnia 
pluris, 

Qua me stultitia, quoniam non est genus 
unum, 

Insanire putas? Ego nam videor mihi sanus.’ 

‘Quid, caput abscissum manibus cum portat 60 
Agave 

Gnati infelicis, sibi turn furiosa videtur?’ 

‘ Stultum me fateor, liceat concedere veris, 

Atque etiam insanum; tantum hoc edissere, 
quo me 

Aegrotare putes animi vitio?’ ‘Accipe. 
Primum 

Aedificas, hoc est, longos imitaris, ab imo 
Ad summum totus moduli bipedalis, et idem 
Corpore maiorem rides Turbonis in armis 
Spiritum et incessum: qui ridiculus minus 
illo? 

An quodcumque facit Maecenas, te quoque 
verum est 

Tantum dissimilem et tan to certare minorem? 70 
Absentis ranae pullis vituli pede pressis, 

Unus ubi efFugit, matri denarrat, ut ingens 
Belua cognates eliserit. Ilia rogare 
‘ ‘ Quantane ? num tantum, ” sufflans se, “ magna 
< fuisset?” 
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“Maior dimidio/ “Num tantum?” Cum Quae si quis sanus fecit, sanus facis et tu. 

magis atque Non dico horrendam rabiem. " ‘lam desine. ’ 80 

Se magis infiaret, “Non, si te ruperis,” inquit, ‘Cultum 

“Par eris.” Haec a te non multum abludit Maiorem ccnsu.* ‘Teneas, Damasippe, tuis 
• imago. te.’ 

Adde poemata nunc; hoc est, oleum adde ‘Mille puellarum, puerorum miUe furores.’ 
cam “ 10 » ‘ 0 maior tandem parcas, insane, minori 1’ 


TOWN AND 

: \ II.— Epistularum I. x. (1-50). 

UnflS amatorem Fuscum salvere iubemus 
Kuril amatores, hac in re scilicet una 
Multum dissimiles, at cetera paene gemclli 
Fraternis animis, quicquid negat alter, et alter, 
Anniiimus pariter: vetuli notique columbi, 

Tu nidum servas, ego laudo ruris amoeni 
Rivos et musco circumlita saxa nemusque. 

Quid quaeris? Vivo et regno, simul ista reliqui 
Quae vos ad caelum effertis rumore sccundo : 

10 Utque sacerdotis fugitivus liba recuso; 

Pane egeo iam mellitis potiore placentis. 

Vivere naturae si convenienter oportet 
Ponendaeque domoquaerendaest area primum, 
Novistine locum potiorem rure beato? 

Est ubi plus tepeant hiemes, ubi gratior aura 
Leniat et rabiem Canis et momenta Leonis, 

Cum semel accepit Solem furibundus acutum? 

Est ubi divellat somnos minus invida cura? 
Deterius Libycis olet aut nitet herba lapillis? 

20 Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum, 
Quam quae per pronum trepidat cum mur- 
mure rivum? 

Nempe inter varias nutritur silva columnas, 
Laudaturque domus longos quae prospicitagros. 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurrct, 

Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix. 

Non qui Sidonio contendere callidus ostro 
Nescit Aquinatem potantia vellera fucum 
Certius accipiet damnum propiusque medullis, 
Quam qui non poterit vero distingucre falsum. 

30 Quern res plus nimio delectavere sccundae, 
Mutatae quatient. Si quid mirabere, pones 
Invitus. Fuge magna : licet sub paupere tccto 
Reges et iregum vita praecurrere amicos. 

Cervus equum pugna melior communibus herbis 
Pellebat, donee minor in certamine longo 
Imploravit opes hominis frenumque recepit ; 

Sea postquam victor ridens discessit ab noste, 
Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore. 

Sic qui pauperiem veritus potiore metallis 
40 Libertate caret, dominum vehit improbus atque 
Serviet aeternum, quia parvo nesciet uti. 

Cui non conveniet sua res, ut calceus dim, 

Si pede maior erit, subverted si minor, uret. 
Laetus sorte tua vives sapienter, Aristi, 

Nec me dimittes incastigatum, ubi plura 
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COUNTRY 

Cogcre quam satis est ac non cessare videbor. 
Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuique, 
Tortum digna sequi potius quam ducere funem. 
Haec tibi dictabain post fanum putre Vacunae, 
Excepto quod non simul esses, cetera laetus. 


Ill.—xiv. (1-44). 

Vilick silvarum et mihi me reddentis agelli, 

Qucm tu fastidis habitatum quinque focis et 
Quinque bonos solitum Variam dimittere 
patres, 

Certemus, spinas animone ego fortius an tu 
Evellas agro, et melior sit Horatius an res. 

Me quamvis Lamiae pietas ct cura moratur 
Fratrem maerentis, rapto dc fratre dolcntis 
Insolabilitcr, tamen istuc mens animusque 
Fert ct amat spatiis obstantia rumpere claustra. 

Rure ego viventem, tu dicis in urbe beatum : 10 

Cui placet altcrius, sua nimirum est odio sors. 
Stultus uterque locum immeritum causatui 
inique : 

In culpa est animus, qui se non effugit umquam. 

Tu mediastinus tacita prece rura petebas, 

Nunc urbem et ludos et balnea vilicus optas; 

Me constare mihi scis, et discedere tristem 
Quandocumque trahunt invisa negotia Romam. 

Non eadem miramur; eo discon venit inter 
Meque et te: nam quae deserta ct inhospita 
tesqua 

Crcdis, amoena votat mecum qui senlit, et odit 20 
Quae tu pulcra putas. Fornix tibi et uncta 
popina 

Incutiunt urbis desiderium, video, et quod 
Angulus iste feret piper et tus ocius uva, 

Nec vicina subest vinum praebere taberna 
Quae possit tibi, nec meretrix tibicina, cuius 
Ad strepitum salias terrae gravis: et tamen urges 
Iampridem non tacta ligonibus arva, bovemque 
Disiunctum curas et strictis frondibus exples; 

Addit opus pigro rivus, si decidit imber, 

Multa mole docendus aprico parcere prato. . 30 

Nunc age, quid nostrum concentum dividat 
audi. 

uem tenues decuere togac nitidique capilli, # 
uem scis immunem Cinarae placuisse rapaci, 
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Quem bibulum liquidi media de luce Falerni, 
Cena brevis iuvat et prope rivum somnus in 
herba ; 

Nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludum. 
Non istic obliquo oculo mea commoda quisquam 
Limat, non odio obscuro morsuque venenat ; 
Rident vicini glaebas et saxa moventem. 

See also 


Cum servis urbana diaria rodere mavis; 

Horum tu in numerum voto ruis: invidet 
usum 

Lignorum et pecoris tibi calo argutus et horti. 
Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus ; 
Quam scit uterque, libens, censebo, cxerceat 
artem. 


Sermonum I. ix. (1-78). — * Ibam forte via Sacra, sicut meus est mos,* ‘Undique 

concursus. Sic me servavit Apollo.’ 


LIVY 

(59 B.C.— 17 A.D.) 

SPEECH OF DECIUS TO SOLDIERS IN CAMPANIA (340 b.c.) 


I.— VII. xxxiii. (2-9). 

Hoc silentium, milites, omisso militari assensu 
in me audiendo servandum est : ubi sententiam 
meam vobis peregero, turn quibus eadem place- 
bunt in dextram partem taciti transibitis: quae 
pars maior erit, eo stabitur consilio. N unc, quae 
mente agitem, audite. Non fuga delatos nec 
inertia relictos hie vos circumvenit hostis: 
virtute cepistis locum, virtute hinc oportet 
evadatis. Veniendo hue exercitum egregium 
jo populo Romano servastis: crumpcndo hinc 
vosmet ipsos servate: digni estis qui pauci 
pluribus opem tuleritis, ipsi nullius auxilio 
egucritis. Cum co hoste res est, qui hesterno 
die delendi omnis exercitus fortuna per so- 
cordiam usus non sit, hunc tarn opportunum 
collem imminentem capiti suo non ante viderit 
quam captum a nobis ; nos tam paucos, tot 
ipsi milibus hominum, nec nseensu arcuerit 
nec tenentes locum, cum diei tantum super - 
20 esset, vallo circumdederit : quem videntem ac 
vigilantem sic eluseritis, sopitum oportet 
fallatis, immo necesse est. In eo cnirn loco 


res sunt nostrac, ut vobis ego magis necessitatis 
vestrae index quam consilii auctor sim : neque 
enim, maneatis an abeatis hinc, deliberari 
potest, cum praeter arma et animos armorum 
memorcs nihil vobis fortuna reliqui fecerit, 
fameque et siti moriendum sit, si plus quam 
viros ac Romanos decet ferrum timeamus. 

Ergo una est salus erumpere hinc atque abire : 30 

id aut interdiu aut nocte faciamus oportet. 

Ecce autem aliud minus dubium: quippe si 
lux expectetur, quae spes est, non vallo 
perpetuo fossaque nos saepturum hostem, qui 
nunc corporibus suis subiectis undique cinxerit 
ut videtis collem? Atqui, si nox opportuna 
est eruptioni, sicut est, haec profecto noctis 
aptissima hora est; signo secundae vigiliae 
convenistis, quod tempus mortales sommo 
altissimo premit: per corpora sopita vadetis, 
vel silentio incautos fallentes vel sentientibus 
clamore subito pavorem iniecturi: me modo 
sequimini, quem secuti estis; ego eandem, 
quae duxit hue, sequar fortunam. Quibus haec 
salutaria videntur, agitedum in dextram partem 
pedibus transite. 


II ANNO. INVECTIVE AGAINST HANNIBAL (218 B.c.) 
II.-XXI. x. (3.13). 


ItJVENEM flagrantem cupidinc regni viamque 
unam ad id cernentem, si ex bellis bella 
serendo succinctus armis legionibusque vivat, 
velut materiam igni praebentes ad exercitus 
misistis. Aluistis ergo hoc incendium, quo 
nunc Urdetis. Saguntum vestri circumsedent 


exercitus, unde arcentur foedere: mox Kar- 
thaginem circumsedebunt Romanae legiones 
ducibus iisdem dis, per auos priore bello 
rupta foedera sunt ulti. Utrum hostem an id 
vos an fortunam utriusque populi ignoratis? 
Legatos ab sociis et pro sociis venientes 
bonus imperator vester m castra non admisit, 
ius genUum sustulit; hi tamen, unde ne 
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hostium quidem legati arcentur, pulsi ut ad vos 
venerunt. Res ex foedere repetuntu : publica 
fraus absit, auctorem culpae et reum criminis 
deposcunt. Quo lenius agunt, segnius in- 
cipiunt, eo, quum coeperint, vereor ne 
20 perseverantius saeviant. Aegates insulas 
Erycemque ante oculos prop mite, quae terra 
marique per quattuor et viginti annos passi 
sitis. Nec puer hie dux erat sed pater ipse 
Hamilcar— Mars alter, ut isti volunt. Sed 
9 Tarento, id est Italia, non abstinueramus ex 
foedere, sicut # nunc Sagunto non abstinemus. 
Vicerunt ergo di hominesque, et id dc quo 
verbis ambigebatur, uter populus foedus 
rupisset, eventus belli velut acquus iudex, unde 
30 ius stabat, ei victoriam dedit. Karthagini 
nunc Hannibal vincas turresque admovet, 
Kartftagiqjs moenia quatit anete: Sagunti 
ruinae — falsus utinam vates sim — nostris 
capitibus incident, susccptumque cum Sagun- 


tinis l)ellum habendum cum Romanis est 
Dedemus ergo Hannibalem? dicet aliquis. 

Scio meam levem esse in eo auctoritatem 
propter patemas inimicitias: sed et Hamit- 
carem co perisse laetatus sum, quod, si ille 
viveret, bcllurn iam haberemus cum Romanis, 40 
ct hunc iuvenem tamquam furiam facemque 
liuius belli odi ac detestor; nec dedendum 
solum ad piaculum rupti foederis, sed, si nemo 
deposcit, devehendum in ultimas maris terra- 
rumque oras, ablegandum eo, unde nec ad 
nos nomen famaque eius accedere neque ille 
sollicitare quietae civitatis statum possit. Ego 
ita censeo, legatos extemplo Romam mittendos, 
qui senatui satisficiant, alios, qui Ilannibali 
nuntient ut exercitum ab Sagunto abducat, 50 
ipsumque Hannibalem cx foedere Romanis . 
uedant: tertiam legationcm ad res Saguntinis 
reddendas dcccrno. 


Q. FAB IUS MAXIMUS. ON THE CHOICE OF A COMMANDER. (216 B.c.) 


III.-XXIV. viii. 

Si aut pacem in Italia aut id helium eumque 
hostem haberemus, in quo ncglegentiae laxior 
locus esset, qui vestris studiis, quae in campurn 
ad mandandos quibus velitis honores affertis, 
moram ullam offerret, is mihi parum memin- 
isse videretur vestrae libertatis : sed cum 
in hoc bello, in hoc hoste, nr.mquam ab ullo 
duce sine ingenti nostra clade erratum sit, 
cadem vos cura, qua in aciem armati dcs- 
10 cenditis, inire suffragium ad creanclos consul* s 
decet, et sibi sic quemque dicere ‘ Hannibali 
imperatori parem consulem nomino.’ . . . 
Quemadmouum pedites equitesque optamus 
ut vatidiores, si minus, ut pares liosti 
habeamus, ita duci hostium parem impera- 
torem quaeramus. Cum, qui est summus in 
civitate dux, eum iegerimus, tamen repente 
lectus in annum creatus adversus veterem ac 
t perpetuum imperatorem comparabitur, nullis 
■ 20 neque temporis nec iuris inclusum angustiis, 


quo minus ita omnia gerat administrctque ut 
tetnpora postulabunt belli: nobis autem in 
apparatu ipso ac tantum incohantibus res 
annus circumagitur. . . . Quilibet nautarum 
vectorumque tranquillo mari gubernare potest : 
ubi saeva orta tempestas est, ac turbato mari 
rapitur vento navis, turn viro et gubernatore 
opus est. Non tranquillo navigamus, sed iam 
aliquot proccllis submersi paene sumus : itaque 
quis ad gubcrnacula sedeat, summa cura pro- 30 
videndum ac praecavendum vobis est. ... 

Ego magnopere moneo suadeoque, eodem animo 
quo, si stantibus vobis in aciem armatis 
repente deligcndi duo imperatorcs essent, 
quorum ductu atque auspicio climicaretis, 
hodie quoque consules creetis, quibus Sacra- 
mento liheri vestri dicant, ad quorum edictum 
conveniant, sub quorum tutela atque cura 
militent. Lacus Trasumcnnus et Cannae 
tristia ad rccordalionem exempla, sed ad 4 ° 
praccavendas similes clades documento sunt. 


Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS. AGAINST PUTTING SCIPIO IN COMMAND . 

(205 B.C.) 


IV.— XXVIII. xl.-xlii. 

SciO multis vestrum videri, patres con- 
scripti, rem actam hodierno die agi et 
frustra habiturum orationem, qui tamquam 
de integra re de Africa provincia sententiam 
dixerit. . . . Atque ego certum habco 
dissentienti mihi ab j^ta festinatione in Africara 


traiciendi duarum rcrum subcundam opim- 
onem esse : unius, insitae ingenio roeo 
cunctationis, quam metum pigritiamque hom- 
ines adolescentes sane appellent, dum ne 10 
paeniteat adhuc aliorum speciosiora pnmo 
aspectu consilia semper visa, mea usu meliora 
alterius, obtrectationis atque invidiae adversus 
crescentem in dies gloriam fortissimi consulis. 
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A qua suspitione si me neque vita acta et 
mores mei, neque dictatura cum quinque 
consulatibus tantumque gloriae belli domique 
partae vindicat, ut propius fastidium eius sim 
quam desiderium, aetas saltern liberet. Quae 
20 enim mihi aemulatio cum eo esse potest, qui 
ne filio quidem meo aequalis sit? . . . Cum 
ea gloria, quae parta est, vivendum atque 
moriendum est: vincere ego prohibui Hanni- 
balem, ut a vobis, quorum vigent nunc vires, 
etiam vinci posset. [Illud te mihi ignoscere, 
P. Corneli, aeguum erit, si, cum in me ipso 
numquam pluris famam hominum quam rem 
publicam lecerim, ne tuam quidem gloriam 
pluris faciam: quamquam, si aut bellum 
30 nullum in Italia aut is hostis esset, ex quo 
victo nihil gloriae quaereretur, qui te in Italia 
retineret, et si id bono publico faceret, simul 
cum bello materiam gloriae tuae isse ereptum 
videri posset. Cum vero Hannibal hostis 
incolumi exercitu quartum decimum annum 
Italiam obsideat, pacnitebit te, P. Corneli, 
gloriae tuae, si hostem cum, qui tot funerum 
tot cladium nobis causa fuit, tu consul 
Italia expuleris?] . . . Quin igitur ad hoc 
40 accingeris, nec per istos circumitus, ut, 
quum in Africam traieceris, secuturum to 
illuc Hannibalem speres, potius quam recto 
hinc itinere, ubi Hannibal est, eo bellum 
intendis? egregiam istam palmam belli Punici 
patrati petis:— hoc et natura prius est, tua 
cum defcnderis, aliena ire oppugnatum: pax 
ante in Italia quam bellum in Africa sit, et 
nobis prius decedat timor quam ultro aliis 
inferatur. [Si utrumque tuo ductu auspicioque 
50 fieri potest, Iiannibale hie victo illic 
Karthaginem expugna: si altera utra victoria 
novis consulibus relinquenda est, prior quum 
maior clariorque, turn causa etiam insequentis 
fuerit. Nam nunc quidem, proeterquam quod 
et in Italia et in Africa duos diversos exercitus 
alere aerarium non potest, praeterquam quod, 
unde classes tueamur, unde commeatibus 
sufficiamus praebendis, nihil reliqui est— quid ? 
periculum tandem quantum adeatur, quern 
60 mllit ?] P. Licinius in Italia, P. Scipio bellum 
in Africa geret— : quid, si— quod omnes dei 
omen avertant gt dicere etiam reformidat 
animus, sed quae acciderunt accidere possunt — 
victor Hannibal ire ad urbem perget? turn 
demum te consulem ex Africa sicut Q. Fulvium 
a Capua arcessemus ? . . . Dies me deficiat, 
si reges imperatoresque temere in hostium 
terram transgressos cum maximis cladibus 
suis exercituumque suorum enumerare velim : 
70 Athenienses prudentissima civitas bello domi 
relicto, auctore aeque impigro ac nobili iuvene 
magna classe in Siciliam tramissa, una pugna 
navali florentem rem publicam suam in per- 
petuumafflixerunt:— exteoia et nimis antiqua 
repeto ; Africa eadem ista et M. Atilius, 


insigne utriusque fortunae exemplum, nobis 
documento sint. Ne tibi, P. Corneli, quum 
ex alto Africam conspexeris, ludus et locus 
fuisse Hispaniae tuae videbuntur! quid enim 
simile ? . . . neque ea elevo, nullo tamen modo 80 
Africo bello comparanda, ubi non portus ullus 
classi nostrae apertus, non ager pacatus, non 
civitas socia, non rex amicus, non consistendi 
non procedendi copia — quacumque circum- 
spexeris, hostilia omnia atque infesta. [An 
Syphaci Numidisque credis? satis sit semel 0 
creditum: non semper temeritas^ est felix, et 
fraus fidem in parvis sibi praestruit ut, quum 
operae pretium sit, cum mercede magna fallat. 

. . . Numidis tu credere potes, defectionem go 
militum tuorum expertus ? et Syphax et Masin- 
issa se quam Karthaginienses malunt potenjes in 
Africa esse, Karthaginienses quam quemquam 
alium. Nunc illos aemulatio inter se et omnes 
causae certaminum acuunt, quia procul externus 
metus est : ostende Romana arma et cxercitum 
alienigenam : velut ad commune restinguendum 
incendium concurrent.] Aliter iiaem illi 
Karthaginienses Hispaniam defenderunt, aliter 
moenia patriae, templa deum, aras et focos xoo 
defendent, cum euntes in proclium pavida pro- 
sequitur coniunx et parvi liberi occursabunt. . . . 
Patere nos omnia, quae prospera tibi ac populi 
Romani imperio cvcnere, tuo consilio assig- 
nare, adversa casibus incertis belli et fortunae 
delegare—: quo melior fortiorque es, eo magis 
talem praesidem sibi patria atque universa Italia 
retinet : non potes ne ipse quidem dissimulare, 
ubi Hannibal sit, ibi caput atque arcem huius 
belli esse, quippe qui prae te feras earn tibi no 
causam traiciendi in Africam esse, ut Hanni- 
balem eo trahas : sive hie igitur sive illic, cum 
Hannibale est tibi jfutura res . . . quod 
istud consilium est ibi malle decernere, ubi 
tuae dimidio minores copiae sint, hostium 
multo maiores, quam ubi duobus exercitibus 
adversus unum tot proeliis et iam diuturna et 
gravi militia fessum pugnandum sit? quam 
compar consilium tuum parentis tui consilio 
sit, reputa: ille consul profectusin Hispaniam, 120 
ut Ilannibali ab Alpibus descendenti pccurreret, 
in Italiam ex provincia rediit : tu,cum Hannibal 
in Italia sit, relinquere Italiam paras, non quia 
rei publicae id utile sed quia tibi amplum et 
glonosum censes esse, sicut cum provincia et 
exercitu relicto sine lege sine senatus consulto 
duabus navibus populi Romani imperator 
fortunam publicam et maiestatem imperii, quae 
turn in tuo capite periclitabantur, commisisti. 

Ego, patres conscripti, P, Corneliuni rei publicae 130 
nobisque, non sibi ipsi privatim creatum con- 
sulem existimo, exercitusque ad custodiam urbis 
atque Italiae scriptos esse, non quos regio more 
per superbiam consules, quo terrarum velint, 
traiciant. 
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SCI P I O' S REPLY 


V.— XXVIII. xliii.-xliv, 

Et ipse Q. Fabius principio orationis, 
patres conscripti, commemoravit in sententia 
9 sua posse obtfectationem suspectam esse. 
Cuius ego rei non tam ipse ausim tantum virum 
insimulare, quam ea suspitio— vitio orationis 
an rei — haua sane purgata est. Sic enim 
honores suos et famam rerum gestarum extuiit 
verbis ad exstinguendum invidiae crimen, tam- 
quam mihi ab infimo quoque periculum sit ne 
XO me*um aemuletur, et non ab eo, qui, quia 
super ceteros excellat — quo me quoque niti non 
dissimulo — , me sibi aequari nolit. Sic sencm 
se perfunctumque et me infra aetatem filii etiam 
sui posuit, tamquam non longius, quam quan- 
tum vitae humanae spatium cst, cupiditas gloriae 
extendatur maximaque pars eius in memoriam 
ac posteritatem promineat. Maximo cuique 
id accidere animo certum habeo, ut se non cum 
praesentibus modo sed cum omnis aevi Claris 
20 viris comparent. Equidem haud dissimulo 
me tuas, Q. Fabi, laudcs non assequi solum 
velle, sed— bona venia tua dixcrim— si possim, 
etiam exuperare. Illud nec tibi in me nec 
mihi in minoribus natu animi sit, ut nolimus 
quemquam nostri similem evadere civem: id 
enim non eorum modo, quibus inviderimus, 
sed rei publicae et pene omnis generis humani 
detrimentum sit. Commemoravit, quantum 
essem periculi aditurus si in Africam traicerem, 
30 ut meam quoque non solum rei publicae et 
exercitus vicem videretur sollicitus. Unde 
haec repente cura de me exorta? cum pater 
patruusque meus interfecti, cum duo exercitus 
eorum prope occidione occisi essent, cum 
amissae Hispaniae, cum quattuor exercitus 
Poenorum quattuorque duces omnia metu 
armisque tenerent, cum quaesitus ad id bellum 
imperator nemo se ostenderet praeter me, nemo 
profited ausus esset, cum mihi quattuor et 
40 viginti annos nato detulisset imperium populus 
Romanus— quid ita turn nemo aetatem meam, 
vim hostium, difficultatem belli, patris patrui- 
que recentem cladem coramemorabat? utrum 
maior aliqua nunc in Africa calamitas accepta 
est quam tunc in Hispania erat ? an maiores 
nunc sunt exercitus in Africa et duces plures 
melioresque quam tunc in Hispania fuerunt ? an 
aetas xnea tunc maturior bello gerendo fuit 
quam nunc est ? an cum Karthaginiensi hoste 
50 in Hispania quam in Africa bellum geri aptius 
est? Facile est, post fusos fugatosque quattuor 
exercitus Punicos, post tot urbes vi captas aut 
metu subactas in dicionem, post perdomita 
omnia usque ad Oceanum, tot regulos, tot 


saevasgentes, post receptam totam Hispaniam, 
ita ut vestigium belli nullum reliquum sit, 
elevare meas res gestas, tam hercule quam, si 
victor ex Africa redierim, ea ipsa elevare, quae 
nunc retinendi mei causa, ut terribilia eadem 
vidcantur, verbis extolluntur. Negat aditum 60 
esse in Africam, negat ullos patere portus: M. 
Atilium captum in Africa commemorat, tam- 
quam M. Atilius primo accessu ad Africam 
offenderit; neque recordatur, illi ipsi tam in- 
felici imperatori patuisse tamen portus Africae 
et res egregias pn mo anno gessisse et, quantum 
ad Karthaginienses duces attinet, invictum ad 
ultimum permansisse. Nihil igitur me isto tu 
exemplo terrucris. Si hoc bello et non priore, 
si nuper et non annis ante quinquaginta ista *JQ 
eludes accepta foret — qui ego minus in Africam 
Regulo capto quam Scipionibus occisis in 
Hispaniam traicerem? ncc felicius Xanthippum 
Lacedaemonium Karthagini quam me patriae 
mcac sinerem natum es*e, cresceretque mihi 
ex eo ipso fiducia, quod possil in hominis unius 
virtute tantum momenti esse. At etiam 
Athenienses audiendi sunt temere in Siciliam 
omisso domi bello transgressi— : cur ergo, 
quoniam Graecas fabulas enarrare vacat, non 80 
Agathoclem potius Syracusanum regem, quum 
diu Sicilia Punico bello ureretur, transgressum 
in hanc eandem Africam avertisseeo bellum unde 
venerat, refers? Sed quid ultro metum inferre 
hosti et ab se remoto periculo alium in discrimen 
adducere quale sit, veteribus externisque ex* 
emplis admonerc opus est. Multum interest, 
alienospopulere fines an tuos uri exscindi videas : 
plus animi est inferenti periculum quam pro* 
pulsanti : ad hoc maior ignotarum rerum est 90 
terror : bona malaque hostium ex propinquo 
ingressus fines aspicias. . . . Hie modo nihil 
morae sit: una et traiccisse meaudietisetardere 
bello Africam et molientem hinc Hannibalem 
et obsideri Karthaginem : laetiores et fre- 
quentiores ex Africa expectate nuntios quam 
ex Hispania accipiebatis. . .*. Ilabebo, Q. Fabi, 
parem quem das Hannibalem, sed ilium, ego 
potius traham quam ille me retineat : in sua 
terra cogam pugnare eum et Karthago praemium 1 00 
victoriae erit quam semiruta Bruttiorum 
castella. . . . Requiescat aliquando vexata tam 
diu Italia, uraturevasteturque in vicem Africa : 
castra Romana potius Karthaginis portis im- 
mineant quam nos iterum vallum hostium ex 
moenibus nostris videamus : Africa sit reliqui 
belli sedes: illuc terror fugaque, populatio 
agromm, defectio sociorum, ceterae belli 
clades, quae in nos per quattuordecim annos 
ingruerunt, vertantur. HO 

n 
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See also P. CORNELIUS SCIPIO BEFORE BATTLE OF TICINUS \ 

(218 b.c.) 

XXL xl.-xli. — ‘ Si eura exercitum, milites, educerem * ‘ ac Romanis 

imperii fore.’ 

HANNIBAL ON THE SAME OCCASION 

XXI. xliii.-xliv. — * Si, quem animum in alienae sortis excmplo paullo 

ante 5 * immortalibus acrius datum est.’ 

T. MANLIUS TORQUATUS AGAINST REDEEMING THE ROMAN 
PRISONERS AFTER CANNAE (216 B.c.) 

XXII. lx. — ‘ Si tantummodo postulassent * ‘arma tradi iubcntem > 

. , . ‘Et vos redimam’ ‘ virtutem se patriae restitucrunt.* 

SCITIO ADDRESSES HIS SPANISH VETERANS (210 B.c.)* * 

XXVI. xli. — ‘Nemo ante me novus imperator * * atque immobilis 

virtus populi Romani ’ . . . ‘ nunc benignitate deum omnia 

secunda ’ ‘ abire ex hostium terra liceat * . . . 4 agite, 

milites vetercs, novum exercitum 9 'sibi quisque Scipionem 

imperatorem dicat. * 


LUCAN 

(39-65 A.C.) 


I.— -PHARSALTA I. (1-66). 

Bella per Emathios plus quam civilia campos 
Iusque datum sceleri canimus, populumque 
potentem 

In sua victrici conversum viscera dextra, 
Cognatasque acies, et rupto foedere regni 
Certatum totis concussi viribus orbis 
In commune nefas, infestisque obvia signis 
Signa, pares aquilas, et pila minantia pilis. 

Quis furor, o civis, quae tanta licentia ferri, 
Gentibus invisis Latium praebere cruorem ? 
Cumque superba /oret Babylon spolianda 
tropaeis 

Ausoniis, umbraque erraret Crassus inulta, 
Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos ? 
Heu quantum terrae potuit pelagicjue parari 
Hoc quem civiles hauserunt sanguine dextrae, 
Unde venit Titan, et nox ubi siaera condit, 
uaque dies medius flagrantibus aestuat horis, 
t qua bruma ngens, ac nescia vere remitti, 
Astringit Scythico glacialem frigore pontum ! 
Sub iuga iam Seres, iam barbarus isset Araxes, 
Et gens si qua iacet nascenti < onscia Nilo. 
Tunc, si tantus amor belli tibi, Roma, nefandi, 
Totum sub Latias lege 3 cum miseris orbem, 

In te^yehe manus; nondum tibi defuit hostis. 


At nunc scmirutis pendent quod mocnia tectis 
Urbibus Italae, lapsisque ingentia muris 
Saxa iacent, nulloque domus custode tenentur, 
Rarus et antiauis habitator in urbibus errat, 
Horrida quod dumis multosque inarata per 
annos 

Hesperia est, desuntque manus poscentibus 
arvis, 

Non tu, Pyrrhe ferox, nec tantis cladibus auctor 
Poenus erit : nulli penitus discindere ferro 
Contigit : alia sedent civilis vulnera dextrae. 
Quod si non aliam venturo fata Neroni 
Invenere viam, magnoque aeterna parantur 
Regna deis, caelumque suo servire Tonanti 
Non nisi saevorum potuit post bella Gigantum : 
Iam nihil, o superi, querimur: scelera ipsa 
nefasque 

I lac mercede placent : diros Pharsalia campos 
Im pi eat, et Poeni saturentur sanguine manes ; 
Ultima funesta concurrent proelia Munda. 

His, Caesar, Perusina lames, Mutinaeque 
labores 

Accedant fatis ; et quas premit aspera classes 
Leucas ; et ardenti servilia bella sub Aetna : 
Multum Roma tamen debet civilibus armis, 
Quod tibi res acta est. Te, cum, statione 
peracta, 



LUCAN 


Astra petes serus, praelati regia caeli 
Excipiet, gaudente polo, seu sceptra tenere, 
Seu te flammigeros Phoebi conscendere currus, 
Telluremque nihil mutato sole timentem 
50 Jpie vago lustrare iuvet : tibi numinc ab omni 
Cedetur, iurique tuo natura relinquet, 

Quis deus esse velis, ubi regnum ponere 
mundi. 

Sed neque in Arctoo sedem tibi legcris orbe, 
Nec polus aversi calidus qua vergitur Austri, 
Unde tuam videas obliquo sidere Romam. 
Aetheris imniensi partem si presseris unam, 


Sentiet axis onus. Librati pondera caeli 
Orbe tene medio : pars aetheris ilia sereni 
Tota vacet, nullaeque obstent a Caesare nubes. 

Tunc genus humanum positis sibi consulat 60 
arm is, 

Inque vicem gens omnis amet : Pax missa per 
orbem 

Ferrea bclligeri compescat limina Iani. 

Sed mihi iam numen : ncc, si te pectore vates 
Accipio, Cirrhaea velim sccreta moventem 
Sollicitare deum, Bacchumque avertere Nysa. 

Tu satis ad dandas Ronmna in carmina vires. 


POMPEIUS ’ ADDRESS TO HIS SOLDIERS 


II.— PlIARSALIA II. ( 53 I- 59 S). 

1 0 SCELERUM ultores, melioraquc signa secuti, 
O vere Romana manus, quibus arma senatus 
Non privata dedit, votis deposcite pugnam. 
Ardent Hesperii saevis populatibus agri : 
Gallica per gelidas rabies eflunditur Alpes : 

Iam tetigit sanguis pollutes Caesaris enses. 

Di melius, belli tulimus quod damna priores : 
Coeperit inde nefas. Iamiam, me praesidc 
Roma 

Supplicium poenamque pet at. Ncquc enim 
ista vocari 

10 Proelia iusta decet, patriae sed vindicis iram. 
Nec magishoc bellum est, quam cum Catilina 
paravit 

Arsuras in tecta faces, sociusque furoris 
Lentulus, exsertique manus vesana Cethcgi. 

O rabies miseranda ducis ! quum fata Camillis 
Te, Caesar, magnisque velint miscere Mctellis, 
Ad Cinnas Mariosque venis? Sternere pro- 
fecto, 

Ut Catulo iacuit Lepidus, nostrasque secures 
Passus Sicanio tegitur qui Carbo sepulcro, 
Quique feros movit Sertorius exul Iberos. 

20 Quamquam, si qua tides, his te quoque iungere, 
Caesar, 

Invideo, nostrasque manus quod Roma furenti 
Opposuit. Partnorum utinam post praelia 
sospes, 

Et Scythicis Crass us victor remeasset ab oris, 
Ut simili causa caderes qua Spartacus hoslis. 
Te quoque si superi titulis accedere nostris 
lusserunt, valet in torquendo dextera pilo : 
Fervidus haec iteruni circum praecordia sanguis 
Incaluit : disces non esse ad bella fugaces, 

B ui pacem potuere pati. Licet ille solutum 
efectumque vocet, ne vos mea terreat aetas : 
Dux sit in his castris senior, dum miles in 
illis. 

Quo potuit civem populus perducere liber, 


Ascendi, supraque nihil, nisi regna, reliqui. 

Non privata cupit, Romana quisquis in urbe 
Pompcium transire parat. Hinc consul 
uterque, 

Ilinc acies statura ducum est. Caesarne 
senatus 

Victor erit? Non tarn caeco trahis omnia cursu, 
Tcque nihil, Fortuna, pudet. Multisne re* 
bellis 

Gallia iam lustris, aetasque impensa labori 
Dant animos? Rheni gelidis quod fugit ab 40 
undis, 

Oceanumque vocans incerti slagna profundi, 

Territa quaesitis ostendit terga Rritannis? 

An vanac tumuere minac, quod fama furoris 
Kxpulit armatam patriis e sedibus Urhem? 
lieu demens, non te fugiunt, me cuncta se« 
quuntur. 

Qui cum signa tuli toto fulgentia ponto, 

Ante bis exactum quam Cynthia conderct 
orbem, 

Omne fretum metuens pelagi pirata reliquit, 
Angustaque domum terrarum in sede poposcit. 

Idem ego per Scythici profugum divortia Ponli 50 
Indomitum regem, Romanaque fata morantem, 

Ad mortem, Sulla felicior, ire coegi. 

Pars mundi mihi nulla vacat, sed tota tenetur 
Terra meis, quocumqueiacet sub sole, tropaeis. 

Hinc me victorem gelidas ad Phasidos undas 
Arctos habet: calida medius mihi cognitus 
axis 

Aegypto, atque umbras nusquam flectente 
Syene : 

Occasus mea iura timent, Tethynquc fugacem 
Qui ferit Hesperius post omnia flumina Baetis: 

Me domitus cognovit Arabs, me Marte feroces 60 
Heniochi, notique erepto vellere Colchi : 

Cappadoces mea signa timent, et dedita sacris 
Incerti Iudaea dei, mollisque Sophene : 

Armenios, Cilicasque feros, Taurosque subegi. 

Quod socero bellum, praeter civile, reliqui ? 
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SPEECH OF V0LTE1US 


III.— Pharsalia IV. (476-520). 

Libera non ultra, parva quam nocte, iuventus, 
Consulite extremis angusto tempore rebus. 

Vita brevis nulli super est, qui tempus in ilia 
Quaerendae sibi mortis habet : nec gloria leti 
Inferior, iuvenes, admoto occurrere fato. 
Omnibus incerto venturae tempore vitae, 

Par animi laus est, et quos speraveris annos 
Perdere, et extremae momentum abrumpere 
lucis, 

Accersas dum fata manu. Non cogitur ullus 
W Vellemori. Fuga nulla patet: stant undique 
nostris 

Intend cives iugulis. Decernite letum, 

Et metus omnis abest: cupias quodcumque 
necesse est. 

Non tamen in caeca bcllorum nube cadendum 
est, 

Aut quum permixtis acics sua tela tenebris 
Involvunt, conserta iacent quum corpora campo, 
In medium mots omnis abit, perit obruta virtus. 
Nos in conspicua sociis hostique carina 
Constituere dei. Praebebunt aequora testes, 
Praebebunt terrae, summis dabit insula saxis : 
20 Spectabunt geminae diverso e litore partes. 

Nescio quod nostris magnum ct memorabile 
fatis 


Exemplum, Fortuna, paras. Quaecumque per 
aevum 

Exhibuit monumenta fides, servataque ferro 
Militiae pietas, transibit nostra iuventus. 

Namque suis pro te gladiis incumbere, Caesar, 

Esse parum scimus : sed non maiora supersunt 
Obsessis, tand quae pignora demus amoris. n 
Abscidit nostrae multum sors inviQa laudi, 

Quod non cum senibus capti natisque tenemur. 
lndomitos sciat esse viros, timcatque furentes 30 
Et morti faciles animos, et gaudeat hostis 
Non plures haesisse rates. Temptare parabunt 
Foederibus, turpique volent corrumpere vife. 

O utinam, quo plus habeat mors umcsi famae, 
Vromittant veniam, iubeant sperare salutem : 

Ne nos, quum calido fodiemus viscera ferro, 
Dcsperasse putent. Magna virtute merendum 
est, 

Caesar ut amissis inter tot milia paucis 
Hoc damnum cladcmque vocet. Dent fata 
recessum 

Emittantque licet, vitare instantia nolim. 40 

Proieci vitam, comites, totusque futurae 
Mortis agor stimulis: furor est. Agnoscere 
solis 

Pcrmissum est, quos iam tangit vicinia fali, 
Victurosque dei celant, ut vivere durent, 

Felix esse mori. 


LUCRETIUS 

(95 — 55 B -c-) 

DE RE RUM NATURA 


III, (894-911; 1024-1059; 1087-1094). 

Iam iam non domus accipiet te laeta, neque 
uxor 

Optima, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 

Non potefis feeds florentibus esse, tuisque 
Praesidium : ‘ misero misere, aiunt* omnia 
ademit 

Una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae, 

Ulud in his rebus non addunt, ‘ nec tibi earum 
Iam desiderium rerum super insidet una.’ 

Quod bene si videant animo, dictisque se- 
quantur, 

Dissolvant animi magno se angore metuque. 

Tu quidem ut es lecto sopitus, sic eris aevi 
Quod superest,cunctis pnvatu’ doloribus aegris ; 

At nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto 
InsatiabiHter deflebimus; aeteinumque 

" 26 


Nulla dies nobis maerorem e pectore demet. 

Illud ab hoc igitur quacrendum est, quid sit 
amari 

Tantopere, ad somnum si res redit atque 
quietem, 

Cur quisquam aeterno possit tabescere luctu? 

Hoc etiam tibi tute interdum dicere possis: 

* Lumina sis oculis etiam bonus Ancu’ reliquit, 2c 
Qui melior multis quam tu fuit, improbe, rebus, 

Inde alii multi reges rerumque potentes, 

Occiderunt, magnis qui gentibus imperitarunt. 

Ille quoque ipse, viam qui quondam per 
mare magnum 

Stravit, iterque dedit legionibus ire per altum, 

Ac pedibus salsas docuit superare lacunas, 

Et contempsit, equis insultans, murmuraponti; 
Luinine adempto, animam raoribundo corpore 
fudit. 



OVID 


Scipiades, belli fulmen, Karthaginis horror, 
p Ossa dedit terrae, proinde ac faraul infimus 
esset. 

Adde repertores doctrinarum atque leporum ; 
Adde Heliconiadum comites; quorum unus 
Homerus 

Sceptra potitus, eadem aliis sopitu’ quiete est. 
Denique Democritum postquam matura 
vetustas 

Admonuit memores motus languescere mentis, 

# Sponte sua leto caput obvius obtulit ipse. 

Ipse Epicures obit, decurso lumine vitae, 

Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et 
omnes 

Restinxit Stellas exortus ut aetherius sol. 

\0 Tu vero dubitabis et indignabere obire, 

Mortua cui vita est prope iam vivo atque 
• vjdenti, 

Qui somno partem maiorem conteris aevi, 

Et vigilans stertis, nec somnia cernere cessas, 
Sollicitamque geris cassa formidine mentem ; 
Nec reperire potes, quid sit tibi saepe mali, cum 


Ebrius urgeris multis miser undique curis, 

Atque animo incerto fluitans errore vagaris? 

Si possent homines, proinde ac sentire videntur 
Pondus inesse animo, quod se gravitate fatiget, 

E quibus id fiat causis quoque noscere, et to 
unde 

Tanta mali tamquam moles in pectore constet; 

Haud ita vitam agerent, ut nunc plerumque 
videmus ; 

Quid sibi quisque velit nescire et quaerere 
semper 

Commutate locum, quasi onus deponere possit, 

Nec prorsum, vitam ducendo, demimus 
hilum 

Tempore de mortis; nec delibare valemus, 

Quo minus esse diu possimus forte perempti. 

Proinde licet quot vis vivendo condere saecla; 

Mors aeterna tamen nihilominus ilia manebit: 

Nec minus ille diu iam non erit, ex hodierno 60 
Lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille, 

Mensibus atque annisqui multis occidit ante. 


OVID 


(43 B.C. — 18 A.D.) 
THE 


I.— Amores. II. vi. (1-62). 

Psittacus, eois imitatrix ales ab Indis, 
Occidit. Exequias ite frequenter, aves. 

Ite, piae volucres, et plangite pectora pinnis, 

Et rigido teneras ungue notate genas. 
Horrida pro maestis lanietur pluma capillis, 

Pro longa resonent carmina vestra tuba. 
Quod scelus Ismarii quereris, Philomela, 
tyranni ? 

Expleta est annis ista querela suis. 

Alitis in rarae miserum devertere funus. 

10 Magna, sed antiqui causa doloris Itys. 
Omnes, quae liquido libratis in aere cursus, 

Tu tamen ante alios, turtur amice, dole. 
Plena fuit vobis omni concordia vita, 

Et stetit ad finem longa tenaxque fides. 

Quod fuit Argolico iuvenis Phocaeus Orestae, 
Hoc tibi, aum licuit, psittace, turtur erat. 
Quid tamen ista fides, quid rari forma coloris, 
Quid vox mutandis ingeniosa sonis, 

Qu&L iuvat, ut datus es, nostrae placuisse 
puellae? 

30 Infelix avium gloria, nempe iaces. 

Tupoteras fragiles.pinnis hebetare zmaragdos, 
Tincta gerens rubio Tunica rostra croco. 


PARROT 

Non fuit in terris vocum simulantior ales: 

Reddebas blaeso tam bene verba sono. 

Rapt us es invidia ; non tu fera bella movebas : 

Garrulus et placidae pads amator eras. 

Ecce, coturnices inter sua proelia vivunt, 

Forsitan et fiant inde frequenter anus. 

Plenus eras minimo ; nec prae sermonis amore 
In multos poteras ora vacare cibos. _ 30 

Nux erat esca tibi causaeque papavera somni, 
Pellebatque sitim simplicis umor aquae. 

Vivit edax vultur, ducensque per aera gyros 
Miluus, et pluviae graculus auctor aquae : 

Vivit et armilerae cornix invisa Minervae, 

Ilia quidem saeclis vix moritura novem. 

Occidit ille loquax, humanae vocis imago, 

Psittacus, extremo munus ab orbe datum. 

Optima prima fere manibus rapiuntur avaris ; 

Implentur numeris deteriora suis. 40 

Tristia Phylacidae Thersites funera vidit: 

Iamque cinis, vivis fratribus, Hector erat. 

Quid referam timidae pro te pia vota puellae, 

Vota procelloso per mare rapta noto? 

Septima lux aderat, non exhibitura sequentem, 

Et stabat vacua iam tibi Parca colo. 

Nec tamen ignavo stupuerunt verba palatos 
Clamavit moriens lingua ‘ Corinna, vale!* 

27 
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Colle sub Elysio nigra nemus ilice frondet, 
Udaque perpetuo gramine terra viret. 

Siqua fides dubiis, volucrum locus ille piarum 
Dicitur, obscenae quo prohibentur aves. 
Illic innocui late pascuntur olores, 

Et vivax phoenix, unica semper avis. 
Explicat ipsa suas ales Iunonia pinnas, 

Oscula dat cupido blanda columba mari. 


Psittacus has inter, nemorali sede receptus, 
Convertit volucres in sua verba pias. 

Ossa tegit tumulus, tumulus pro corpore 
magnus, 

Quo lapis exiguus par sibi carmen habet; 

‘ Colligor ex ipso dominae placuisse sepulcro. 
Ora fuere mihi plus ave aocta loqui.* 


60 


BANISHMENT FROM ROME 


IX.— Tristia I. iii. (1-12; 27-50; 55-74 5 
79-84 ; 89-102). 

Com subit illius tristissima noctis imago, 

Quae mihi supremum tempus in Urbe fait, 
Cum repeto noctem, qua tot mihi cara reliqui, 
Labitur ex oculis nunc quoque gutta meis. 
Iam prope lux aderat, qua me discedere Caesar 
Finibus extremae iusserat Ausoniae. 

Nec spatium fuerat, nec mens satis apta 
parandi : 

Torpuerant longa pectora nostra mora. 

Non mihi servorum, comitis non cura legendi, 
10 Non aptae profugo vestis opisve fuit. 

Non aliter stupui, quam qui lovis ignibus ictus 
Vivit, et est vitae nescius ipse suae. 


Quocumque aspicercs, luctus gcmitusque sona- 
bant, 

Formaque non taciti funeris intus erat. 

Iamque quiescebant voces hominumque can- 
unique, 

Lunaque nocturnos alta regebat equos. 

Ilanc ego suspiciens, ct ab hac Capitol ia 
cernens, 

Quae nostro frustra iuncta fuerc lari, 

* Numina vicinis habitantia sedibus,’ inquam 

* Iamque oculis numquam templa videnda 
meis, 

Dique relinquendi, quos urbs tenet alta Quirini, 

Este salutati tempus in omne mihi ! * 


Hac prece adoravi superos ego ; pluribus 
uxor, 

Singultu medios impediente sonos. 

Ilia etiam ante lares passis prostrata capillis 
Contigit extinctos ore trementc focos, 
Multaque in ad versos effudit verba penates 
Pro deplorato non valitura viro. 

Iamque morae spatium nox praecipitata 
negabat, 

to Yersaque ab axe suo Parrhasis arctos erat. 
Quid facerem? blando patriae retire bar amore : 
Ultima sed iussae nox erat ilia fugae. 

Ter limentetigi ; ter sum revocatus ; et ipse 
Indulgens animo'pes mihi tardus erat. 


Saepe ‘ vale 5 dicto rursus sum multa locutus, 

Et quasi discedens oscula summa dedi. 

Saepe eadem mandata dedi, meque ipse fefdli, 
Respiciens oculis pignora cara meis.' 

Denique^ ‘Quid propero? Scythia est, quo 
mittimur,’ inquam, 

‘ Roma relinquenda est. Utraquc iusta mora 40 
est. 

Uxor in aeternum vivo mihi viva negatur, 

Et domus et fidae dulcia membra domus, 

Quosque ego fraterno dilexi more sodales, 

O mihi Thesea pectora iuncta fide! 

Dum licet, amplectar. Numquam fortasse 
licebit 

Amplius. In lucro est quae datur hora 
mihi.’ 

Nec mora, sermonis verba imperfecta relinquo, 
Complectens animo proxima quaeque meo. 

Dum loquor ct flemus, caelo nitidissimus alto, 

Stella gravis nobis, Lucifer ortus erat. 50 

Dividor haud aliter, quam si mea membra 
relinquam, 

Et pars abrumpi corpore visa suo est. 

Turn vero coniunx, umeris abeuntis inhaerens, 
Miscuit hacc lacrimis tristia dicta suis : 

‘Non potes avelli. Simul, a! simul ibimus, 
inquit : 

‘ Te sequar, et coniunx exulis exul ero. 

Et mihi facta via est. Et me capit ultima 
tcllus : 

Accedam profugae sarcina parva rati, 

Egredior, sive illud erat sine funere ferri, 

Squalidus inmissis hirta per ora comis. 60 

Ilia dolore amens tenebris narratur obortis 
Semianimis media procubuisse domo: 

Utque resurrexit, foeaatis pulvere turpi 
Crinibus, et gelida membra levavit humo, 

Sc modo, desertos inodo complorasse penates, 

Nomen et erepti saepe vocasse viri, 

Nec gemuisse minus, quam si nataeve 
meumve 

Vidisset structos corpus habere rogos ; 

Et voluisse mori, moriendo ponere sensus; 

Respectuque tamen non voluisse mei. 70 

Vivat ! et absentem, quoniam sic fata tulerunt, 

I Vivat ut auxilio sublevet usque suo. 
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PLAUTUS 

(254—184 B.C.) 
AMPHITRUO 


Act I. — Scene 1. (263-462). 

MKRCURIUS, SOSIA. 

* [/ upiter, tutder the shape of Amphitryo , who is 

absent at the wars, visits Amphi'ryo s wife Alcmena . 

Mercury , in the form of Sosia , Amphitryo' s slave , is 

set to watch the doors. The true Sosia returns , and 

meets his double. {Cf Molibre 4 Amphitryon.’)] 

Me. Attat, illic hue iturust: ibo ego illic 
obviam : 

Neque tgo hunc hominem hasce liodie ad aedis 
hinc sinam umquam acccdere. 

Quando imagost huius in me, cerlumst homi- 
nem cluderc. 

El enimvero quoniam formam huius cepi in me 
et statum, 

Dccct et facta moresque huius habere me 
similis item. 

Itaque me malum esse oporlet, callidum, astu- 
tum ad modum, 

Atque hunc telo suo sibi, malitia, his a foribus 
pellere. 

Set quid illuc cst? caelum aspcctat, opservabo 
cjuam rem agat. 

So. Certc edepol, si quicquamsl aliut quod 
credam aut ccrto sciam, 

10 Credo ego hac noctu Nocturnum obdormivisse 
ebrium. 

Nam neque se septentriones quoquam in caelo 
commovcnt, 

Neque se luna quoquam mutat atque uti 
exortast semel, 

Nec iugulae neque vesperugo neque vergiliae 
occidunt. 

Ita statim stant signa neque nox quoquam 
concedit die. 

Me. Perge, nox, ut occepisti: gere patri 
morem meo : 

Optumo optume optumam operam das, datum 
pulcre locas. 

So. Necjue ego hac nocte longiorcm me 
^ vidisse censeo 

Nisi itidem unam, verberatus quam pependi 
perpetem : 

Earn quoque edepol etiam multo haec vicit 
longitudine. 

20 Credo edepol equidem dormire solcm, atque 
adpotum probe : 

Mira sunt nisi invitavit sese in cena plusculum. 

Me. Ain tu vero, verbero? deos esse tui 
similis putas? 

Ego pol te istis tuis pro dictis et malefactis, 
furcifer, 

Accipiam: modo sis veni hue, invenies infor- 
tunium. 


So. Ibo ut erus quod imperavit Alcumenae 
nuntiem. 

Set quis hie est homo, quern ante aedis video 
hoc noctis? non placet. 

Me. Nullust hoc meticulosus aeque. So. 

Quom recogito, 

Illic homo hoc meum denuo volt pallium 
detexere. 

Me. Timet homo: deludam ego ilium. So. 

Perii, dentes pruriunt: 

Certc advenientem hie me hospitio pugneo 30 
accepturus est. 

Credo misericors est: nunc propterea quod me 
meus erus 

Fecit ut vigilarem, hie pugnis facict hodic ut 
dormiam. 

Oppido interii : opsecro hercle quantus et quam 
validus est ! 

Me. Clare advorsum fabulabor, hie auscultet 
quae loquar : 

Igitur demum magis maiorem in sesc concipiet 
metum. 

Agile pugni: iam diust quom ventri victum 
non datis. 

Iam pridem videtur factum, lieri quod homines 
quattuor 

In soporem collocastis nudos. So. Formido 
male 

Ne ego hie nomen meum commutem et 
Quintus flam e Sosia. 

Quattuor viros sopori se dedissc hie autumat : 40 

Meluo ne numerum augcam ilium. Me. Hem, 
nunc iam ergo ; sic volo. 

So. Cingitur: certe expedit se. Me. Non 
feret quin vapulet. 

So. Quis homo? Me. Quisquis homo hue 
profecto vcncrit, pugnos edet. 

So. Apage, non placet me hoc noctis esse : 
cenavi modo : 

Proin tu istam cenam largire, si sapis, essurien- 
tibus. 

Me. Hau malum huic est pondus pugno. 

So. Perii, pugnos ponderat. 

[Me. Exossatum os esse oporlet, quern probe 
percusseris. 

So. Mirum ni hie me quasi muraenam 
exossare cogitat. 

Ultro istunc qui exossat homines, perii, si me 
aspexerit. 

Me. Olet homo quidam malo suo. So. Hei 50 
mihi, numnam ego obolui? 

Me. Atque hau longe abesse oportet, verum 
longe hinc afuit. 
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So. IUic homo superstitiosust. Me. Ges* 
tiunt pugni mini. 

So. Si in me exercituru’s, quaeso in parietem 
ut primum domes. 

Me. Vox mi ad auris advolavit. So. Ne ego 
homo infelix fui, 

Qui non alas intervelli: volucrem vocem 
gestito.] 

Ale. Certe enim hie nescio quis loquitur. 

. So. Salvos sum, non me videt : 

‘Nescio quern’ loqui autumat: mihi certo 
nomen Sosiaest. 

Me. Hinc enim dextra mihi vox auris, ut 
videtur, verberat. 

So. Metuo vocis ne vicem hodie hie vapulem, 
quae hunc verberat. 

6o Me. Optume eccum incedit ad me. So. 
Timeo, totus torpeo. 

Ilicet : mandata eri perierunt una et Sosia. 

Verum certumst confidenter hunc homincm 
contra adloqui, 

Qui possim videri huic fortis, a me ut apstineat 
manum. ( Comes forward . ) 

Me. Quo ambulas tu, qui Volcanum in cornu 
conclusum geris? 

So. Quid id exquiris tu, qui pugnis os 
exossas hominibus? 

Me. Servosne es an liber? So. Utquomquc 
animo conlubitumst meo. 

Me. Ain tu vero? So. Aio enimvero. Me. 
Verbero. So. Men tire nunc. 

Me. At iam faciam ut verum dicas dicere. 
So. Quid eost opus? 

Me. Possum scire, quo profectus, quoius sis 
aut quid veneris? 

70 So. Hue eo, mei eri sum servos, numquid 
nunc es certior? 

Me. Ego tibi istam hodie scelestam compri- 
mam linguam. So. Hau potes : 

Bene pudieeque adservatur. Ale. Pergin 
argutarier ? 

Quid aput hasce aedis nunc tibi negotist? So. 
Immo quid tibist? 

Me. Rex Creo vigiles nocturnos singulos 
semper locat. 

So. Bene facit: quia nos eramus peregri, 
tutatust domi. 

At nunc abi sane, advenisse familiaris dicito. 

Me. Nescio quam tu familiaris sis: nisi 
actutum hmc abis, 

Familiaris accipiere faxo hau familiariter. 

So. Hie, inquam, habito ego atque horunc 
sum servos. Me. At scin quo modo 
to Faciam ego hodie te superbum, ni hinc abis? 
So. Quonam moao? 

Me. Auferere, non abibis, si ego fastem 
sumpsero. 

So 1 Quin me esse huius faini’iai familiarem 
praedico. 

Me. vide sis, quam mox .vapulare vis, nisi 
a^tutUm hinc abis. 


So. Tun domo prohibere peregre me ad- 
venientem postulas? 

Me. Haecine tua domust? So. Ita inquam. 

Me. Quis erus est igitur tibi? 

So. Amphitruo, qui nunc Thebanis praefec- 
tust legionibus, 

Quicum nuptast Alcumena. Me. Quid ais? 
quid nomen tibist? 

So. Sosiam vocant Thebani,Davo prognatum 
patre. 

Me. Ne tu istic hodie malo tuo compositis 
mendaciis 0 

Advenisti, audaciai columen, consutis dolis. 90 

So. Immo equidem tunicis consutis hue 
advenio, non dolis. 

Me. At mentiris etiam : certo pedibus, non 
tunicis venis. 

So. Itaprofecto. Me. Nunc profecto vappla 
ob mendacium. * 

So. Non edepol volo profecto. Me. At pol 
profecto ingratiis : 

lloc quidem profecto certumst, non cst arbi- 
trarium. (Beats him.) 

So. Tuam fidem opsecro. Me. Tun te audes 
Sosiam esse dicere, 

Qui ego sum? So. Perii. Me. At parum 
etiam, praeut fulurumst, praedicas. 

Quoius nunc es? So. Tuus: nam pugnis usu 
fecisti tuum. 

Pro fidem, Thebani cives 1 Me. Etiam clamas, 
carnufex? 

Loquere, quid venisti? So. Ut e 3 set, quem tu 100 
pugnis cacderes. 

Me. Quoius es? So. Amphitruonis inquam 
Sosia. Me. Ergo istoc magis, 

Quia vanilocu’s, vapulabis : ego sum, non tu, 

Sosia. 

.SV?. Ita di faciant, ut tu potius sis atqe ego 
te ut verberem. 

[Me. Etiam muttis? So. Iam tacebo. Me 
Quis tibi erust? So. Quem tu voles. 

Me. Quid igitur? qui nunc vocare? So. 
Nemo nisi quem iusseris. 

Me. Amphitruonis te esse aiebas Sosiam. 

So. Peccaveram: 

Nam illut ‘Amphitruonis socium’ me esse 
volui dicere. 

Me. Scibam equidem nullum esse nobis 
nisi me servom Sosiam. 

Fugit ratio te. So. Utinam istuc pugni 
fecissent tui.] 

Me. Ego sum Sosia ille, quem tu dudum Xio 
esse aiebas mihi. 

So. Opsecro ut per pacem liceat te adloqui, 
ut ne vapulem. 

Me. Immo indutiae parumper fiant, siquid 
vis loqui. 

So. Non loquar nisi pace facta, quando 
pugnis plus vales. 

Me. Die siquid vis : non nocebo. So. Tuae 
fide credo? Me. Meae. 

So. Quid, si falles? Me. Turn Mercurius 
Sosiae iratus siet 
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So. Animum advorte: nunc licet mi libere 
quidyis loqui. 

^mphitruonis ego sum servos Sosia. Me. 
Etiam denuo? 

So. Pacem feci, foedus feci, vera dico. Me. 
Vapula. 

So. Ut lubet, quod tibi lubet fac, quoniam 
pugnis plus vales. 

120 Verum utut facturu’s, hoc quidcm hcrclc haut 
reticebo tamen. 

Me. Tu me vivos hodie numquam facies 
• quin sim Sosia. 

So. Certe dtiepol tu me alienabis numquam 
quin noster siem : 

Nec nobis praeter me quisquamst alius servos 
Sosia, 

Qui cum Amphitruone hinc una ieram in 
exercitum. 

Mk. Hie homo sanus non est. So. Quod 
mihi pracdicas vitium, id tibist. 

Quid, malum, non sum ego servos Amphitruo- 
nis Sosia ? 

[Nonne hac noctu nostra navis hue ex portu 
Persico 

Venit, quae me advexit? nonne me hue erus 
misit meus? 

Nonne ego nunc sto ante aedis nostras? non 
mist latcrna in manu ? 

130 Non loquor? non vigilo? non hie homo me 
pugnis contudit? 

Fecit hercle : nam mi misero etiam nunc malae 
dolent.] 

Quid igitur ego dubito? aut quor non intro 
eo in nostram domum? 

Me. Quid, domum vostram? So. Ita enimvero. 
Me. Quin quae dixisti modo 

Omnia ementitu’s: equidem sum Amphitruonis 
Sosia. 

Nam noctu hac solutast navis nostra c portu 
Persico, 

Et ubi Pterela rex regnavit oppidum expug- 
navimus, 

Et legiones Teleboarum vi pugnando cepimus, 

Et ipsus Amphitruo optruncavit regem Pterc- 
lam in proelio. 

So. Egomet mihi non credo, quom illacc 

, autumare ilium audio : 

140 Hie quidem certe quae illi sunt res gestae 
memorat memoriter. 

Set quid ais? quid Amphitruoni dono a Tele- 
bois datumst? 

Me. Pterela rex qui potitare solitus est 
patera aurea. 

So. ELocutust. Ubi ca patera nunc est? 
Me. Est in cistula, 

Amphitruonis opsignata signo. So. Signi die 
quid est? 

Me. Cum quadrigis sol exoriens. Quid me 
captas, carnufex? 

So. Argumentis vicit. Aliut nomen quaerun* 
dumst mihi. 

[Nescio unde haec hie spectavit. Iam ego hunc 
decipiam probe ; 


Nam quod egomet solus feci nec quisquam 
alius adfuit 

In tabernaclo, id quidem hodie numquam 
poterit dicere. 

Si tu Sosia’s, legiones quom pugnabant maxume, 130 

Quid in tabernaclo fecisti? victus sum, si 
dixeris. 

Me. Cadus erat vini : inde implevi hirneam. 

So. Ingressust viam. 

Me. Earn ego vini, ut matre natum fuerat, 
eduxi meri. 

So. Mira sunt nisi latuit intus illic in iliac 
hirnea. 

Factumst illut, ut ego illic vini hirneam ebibe- 
rim meri.] 

Me. Quid? nunc vincone argumentis, te 
non esse Sosiam? 

So. Tun negas med esse? Me. Quid ego ni 
negem, qui egomet siem? 

So. Per Iovem iuro med esse neque me 
falsum dicere. 

Me. At ego per Mercurium iuro, tibi Iovem 
non credere : 

Nam iniurato scio plus credet mihi quam 160 
iurato tibi. 

So. Quis ego sum saltern, si non sum Sosia? 
te interrogo. 

Me. Ubi ego Sosia esse nolim, tu esto sane 
Sosia : 

Nunc quando ego sum, vapulabis, ni hinc abis, 
ignobilis. 

So. Certe edepol, quom ilium contcmplo et 
formam cognosce meam, 

Quern ad modum ego sum (saepe in speculum 
inspexi) : nimis similist mei, 

Itidem habet petasum ac vestitum: tam con- 
similist atque ego. 

Sura, pes, statura, tonsus, oculi, nasum, vel 
labra, 

Malae, mentum, barba, collus: totus. Quid 
verbis opust ? 

Si tergum cicatricosum, nihil hoc similist 
similius. 

Set quom cogito, equidem ccrto idem sum qui 170 
semper fui. 

Novi erum, novi aedis nostras : sane sapio et 
sentio. 

Non ego illi optempero quod loquitur: pultabo 
foris. 

Me. Quo agis te? So. Domum. Me. 
Quadrigas si nunc insccndas Iovis 

Atque hinc fugias, ita vix poteris eefugere 
infortunium. 

So. Non erae meae nuntiare, quod erus 
meus iussit, licet? 

Me. Tuae siquid vis nuntiare: banc nos- 
tram adire non sinam. 

Nam si me irritassis, hodie lumbifragium hinc 
auferes. 

So. Abeo potius. Di immortales, opsecro 
vostram fidem, 

Ubi ego perii? ubi immutatus sum? ubi ego 
formam perdidi? 
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x8o An egomet me illic reliqui, si forte oblitus 
fui? 

Nam hie quidem omnem imaginem meam, 
quae antehac fuerat, possidet. 

Vivo fit, quod numquam quisquam mortuo 
faciet mihi. 


Ibo ad portum atque haec uti sunt facta, ero 
dicam meo: 

Nisi etiam is quoque me ignorabit, quod ille 
faxit Iuppiter, 

Uti ego hodie raso capite calvos capiam 
pilleum. 


AULULARIA 


Act IV.— Scene I to Scene 9. 

[Omitting Scene 7, 579-719). 

r Euclio, ci miser y hides a pot of gold, Strobilus , 

a slave , watches him and steals it . Euclio discovers 

his loss. ( \Cf. Molilrc, * L’Avare ').] 

STROBILUS, EUCLIO. 

Str. Hoc est servi facinus frugi facere quod 
ego persequor : 

Ne morae molestiaeque imperium crile habeat 
sibi. 

Nam qui ero ex sententia servire servos postulat 

In erum matura, in se sera condecet capesscre. 

Sin dormitat, ita dormitet, servom se esse ut 
cogitet. . . . 

Erile imperium ediscat, ut quod Irons velit 
oculi sciant. 

Quod iubcat, citis quadrigis citius properet 
persequi. 

Qui ea curabit apslinebit censionc bubula, 

Nec sua opera rediget umquam in splendorem 
compedes. 

IO Nam qui amanti ero servitutem servit, quasi 
ego servio, * 

Si erum videt superare amorem, hoc servi esse 
oflicium reor, 

Retinere ad salutem, non enim quo incumbat 
eo impellere. 

Quasi pueri qui nare discunt scirpea induitur 
ratis, 

Qui laborent minus, facilius ut nent et moveant 
manus: 

Eodem modo servom ratem esse amanti ero 
aequom censeo, 

Ut eum toleret, ne pessum abcat . . . 

Nam erus meus amat filiam huius Euclionis 
pauperis: 

Earn ero nunc renuntiatumst nuptum huic 
Megadoro dari. 

Is speculatum hue misit me, ut quae fierent 
fieret particeps. 

90 Nunc sine omni suspitione in ara hie adsidam 
sacra : 

Hinc ego et hue et illuc potero quid agant 
&rbitrarier. 


Enter EUCLIO. 

Ettc. Tu modo cave quoiquam indicassis aurum 
meum esse istic, Fidcs : 

Non meluo ne quisquam inveniat: ita probe in 
latebris situmst. 

Edepol ne illic pulcram praedam agat, siquis 
illam invenerit 

Aulam onuslam auri: verum id tc quaeso ut 
prohibessis, Fides. 

Nunc lavabo, ut rem divinam faciam, ne affinem 
morer, 

Quin ubi accersat me mcam extemplo filiam 
ducat domum. 

Vide, Fides, etiam atque etiam nunc, salvam 
ut aulam abs te auferarn : 

Tuac fide concrcdidi aurum: in tuo luco et 
fano situmst. 

Str. Di iinmortales ! quod ego hunc hominem 30 
facinus audio eloqui : 

Se aulam onustam auri apstrusissc hie intus in 
fano Fide. 

Cave tu illi fidelis, quaeso, potius fueris quam 
mihi. 

Atque hie pater est, ut ego opinor, huius erus 
meus quam amat. 

Ibo hinc intro : perscrutabor fanum, si inveniam 
uspiam 

Aurum, dum hie est occupatus. Sed si rep- 
perero, o Fides, 

Mulsi congialem plenam faciam tibi fideliam. 

Id ad^o tibi faciam: verum ego mihi bibam, 
ubi id ecfecero. 

Euc. Non temerest quod corvos cantat mihi 
nunc ab laeva manu. 

Semul radebat pedibus terram et voce crocibat 
sua: 

Continuo meum cor coepit artem facere ludicram 40 

Atque in pectus emicare: sed ego cesso 
currere. 

Foras, foras, lumbrice qui sub terra erepsisti 
modo, 

Qui modo nusquam comparebas: nunc quom 
compares peris. 

Ego edepol te, praestigiator, miseris iam , 
accipiam modis. (Beats him.) 
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Sir • Quae te mala crux agitat? quid tibi 
mecumst commerci, scnex? 

• Quid me adflictas? quid me raptas? qua me 
causa verberas? 

Euc. Verberabilissume, etiam rogitas? non 
fur, sed trifur. 

Sir, Quid tibi surrupui? Euc . Rcdde hue 
sis. Str. Quid tibi vis reddam ? Euc . 
Rogas? 

Str. Nil equidem tibi abstuli. Euc. At 
illud quod tibi apstuleras ccdo. 

56 Str. Ecqqjd agis? Str. Quid agam? Euc. 

Auferre non poles. Str. Quid vis tibi? 

Euc. Pone. Str. Id quidem pol te datare 
credo consuetum, senex. 

Euc. Pone hoc sis: aufer cavillam: non ego 
nunc nugas ago. 

Sfr. Quid ergo ponam? quin tu eloquere 
qlidquid est suo nomine. 

Str. Non hercle equidem quicquam sumpsi 
nec tetigi. Euc. Ostende hue manus. 

Str . Em tibi, ostendi: eccas. Euc. Video. 
Age ostendi etiam tertiam. 

Str. Laruae hunc atque intemperiac insaniac- 
que agitant senem. 

Facin iniuriam mihi an non? Euc. Quia non 
pendes, maxumam. 

Atque id quoque iam fiet, nisi fatere. Str. 
Quid fatear tibi? 

Euc. Quid apstulisti hinc? Str. Di me 
perdant, si ego tui quicquam apstuli 
60 Nivc adeo apstulisse vellem. Euc. Agcdum, 
excutedum pallium. 

Sir. Tuo arbitratu. Euc. Ne inter tunicas 
habeas. Str. Templa qua lubet. 

Euc. Vah, scelestus, quam benigne, ut ne 
apstulisse intellegam. 

Novi sucophantias. Age rusum ostende hue 
dexteram. 

Str. Em. Euc. Nunc laevam ostende. Sir. 
Quin equidem ambas profero. 

Euc. Iam scrutari mitto: reddc hue. Sir. 
Quid reddam? Euc. A, nugas agis : 

Certe habes. Stf. Habeo ego? quid habeo? 
Euc. Non dico : audire expetis. 

Id meum quicquid habes redde. Str. Insanis : 
perscrutatus es 

Tuo arbitratu neque tui me quicquam invenisti 
penes. 

Euc. Mane, mane: quis illic est qui hie 
intus alter erat tecum simul ? 

70 Pcrii hercle: ille nunc intus turbat. Hunc si 
amitto, hinc abierit. 

Postrcmo hunc iam perscrutavi: nil habet. 
Abi quo lubet. 

Iuppiter te dique perdant. Str. Haud male 
agit hie gratias. 

Euc. Ibo intro atque illi socienno tuo iam 
interstringam gulam. 

Fugin hinc ab oculis? abin hinc an non? Str. 
Abeo. Euc. Cave sis revideam. 

[Exit. 

Str ; Emortuom ego me mavelim leto malo 


Quam non ego illi dem hodie insidias seni. 

Nam hie iam non audebit aurum apstrudere : 

Credo eeferet iam secum et mutabit locum. 

Atat, foris crepuit: senex eccum aurum eefert 
foras. 

Tantisper hue ego ad ianuam concessero. 80 

(Stands aside.) 

Re-enter Euclio. 

Euc. Fide censebam maxumam multo fidem 
Esse : ca sublevit os mihi paenissume. 

Ni subvenisset corvos, periissem miser. 

Nimis hercle ego ilium corvom ad me veniat 
velim, 

Qui indicium fecit, ut ego illic aliquid boni 
Dicam : nam quod edit tam duim quamperduim. 

Nunc hoc ubi apstrudam cogito solum locum. 

Silvani lucus extra mummst avius, 

Crebro salicto oppletus: ibi sumam locum. 

Certumst, Silvano potius credam quam Fide. 9 ° 

[Exit. 

Str. Eugc, euge, di me salvom et servatum 
volunt. 

Iam ego illuc praccurram atque inscendam 
aliquain in arborem, 

Indcque opservabo aurum ubi apslrudat senex. 
Quamquam hie manere me crus sese iusserat: 
Certumst malam rein potius quacram cum lucro. 

[Exit. A short pause. 


Re-enter Strobilus with the jar. 

Picis divitiis qui aureos montes colunt 

Ego solus supero. Nam istos reges ceteros 

Mcmorare nolo, hominum mendicabula. 

Ego sum ille rex Pliilippus. O lepidum diem ! 

N am ut dudum hinc abii, multo illo adveni prior 100 

Multoque prius me conlocavi in arborem : 

Indeque expectabam aurum ubi apstrudebat 
senex. 

Ubi ille abiit, ego me deorsum duco de arbore: 

Ecfodio aulam auri plenam: inde exeo: ilico 

Video recipere se senem : ille me non videt. 

Nam ego declinavi paululum me extra viam. 

Atat: eccum ipsum: ibo, ut hoc condam 
domum. [Exit. 

Re-enter Euclio. 

Euc. Perii, interii, occidi ! Quocurram? quo 
non curram? tene, tene. quern? quis? 

Nescio, nil video, caecus eo atque equidem quo 
earn aut ubi sim aut qui sim ; 

N equeo cum animo certum investigare : opsecro 1 10 
vos ego, mi auxilio, 

Oro optestor, sitis et hominem demonstretis 
qui earn apstulerit. 

{To the audience.) Quid ais tu? tibi credere 
certumst: nam esse bonum et voltu 
cognosco. 

Quid est? quid ridetis? novi omnes: scio fures 
esse nic compluris, 

Qui vestitu et creta occultant sese atque sedent 
quasi sint frugi. 
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Era, nemo liabct horum? occidisti. Die igitur 
si quis habet. Nescis? 

Heu me miserum : miscrc peril : male perditus, 
pessume ornatus co. 

Tantum gemiti et mali macstitiaeque hie dies 
mi optulit, 

Famem et pauperiem : perditissumus ego sum 
omnium 


In terra. Nam quid mi opust vita, qui tantum 
auri perdidi 

Quod concustodivi scdulo? Egomet me de- 120 
fraudavi, 

Animumque meum geniumque meum: nunc 
ergo alii laetificantur 
Meo malo et damno: pati nequeo. 


CAPT 1 VI 


I.— Act III.— Sane r. (461-497)- 

i The Par aril e describes his Trade. 
ERGASILUS. 

[Pkilocrates of Elis and his slave Tyndarus , having 
been captured in a war with Ac folia , are sold to 
Hegio % an Aetolian. They exchange names and 
characters. Pkilocrates ( the supposed Tyndarus\ is 
sent to Elis to effect the exchange of Pkilocrates 
for Philopo lent US' Jlegids son, who is a prisoner in 
Elis. Aristophontcs , another Elean prisoner , recog- 
nises Tyndarus , and explains the mistake to Hegio. 
Tyndarus turns out to be llegio's younger son 
Paegnium , who was kidnapped as a child by Hegio' s 
slave Stalagmus , given by him to Pkilocrates as 
a playmate.] 

Miser homost, qui ipsus sibi quod edit quaerit 
et id aegre invenit. 

Set illest miscrior, qui et aegre quaerit et 
nihil invenit. 

Ille miserrumus est, qui, quom esse cupit, 
turn quod edit non habet. 

Nam hercle ego huic die, si liceat, oculos 
eefodiam lubens ; 

Ita malignitate oneravit omnis mortalis mihi. 
Neque ieiuniosiorem nee magis eefertum fame 
Vidi nee quoi minus procedat quidquid facere 
occeperit : 

Ita venter gutturque resident esurialis ferias. 
Ilicet parasiticae arti maxumam in malam 
crucem : 

to Ita iuventus iam ridiculos inopcs ab se segregat. 

Nil morantur iam Eacones imi supselli viros, 
Plagipatidas, quibus sunt verba sine penu et 
pecunia. 

Eos requirunt, qui, lubenter quom ederint,. 
reddant domi. 

Ipsi opsonant, quae parasitorum ante erat 
provincia : 

Neque ridiculos iam teiunci faciunt. Sese 
omnes amant. 

Nam uti dudum hinc abii, accessi ad adules- 
centis in foro : 

* Salvete ’ inquam: ‘quo imus una ad 

p^ndaim?* atque illi tacent 

* Quis ait ‘Hioc” aut quis profiteer ?’ inquam: 

qhasi muti silent, 


Neque me rident. ‘Ubi cenamus [hodiej ?’ 
inquam atque illi abnuont. , 0 

Dico unum ridiculum dictum de dictis 20 
inclioribus, 

Quibus solebam mcnstrualis epulas ante 
apiscier : 

Nemo ridet. Scivi extemplo rem de compecto 
gen. 

Ne caneni quidem irritatam voluit quisquam 
imitarier, 

Saltern, si non arridcrent, dentisut reslringercnt. 

Abco ab illis, postquam video me sicludificarier, 

Vergo ad alios, venio ad alios, deinde ad alios: 
una rest. 

Omnes de compecto rem agunt, quasi in 
Velabro olearii. 

Item alii parasiti frustra obarnbulabant in foro. 

Nunc redeo inde, quoniam me ibi video 
ludificarier 

Nunc barbarica lege ccrtumst ius meum omne 3 ° 
persequi. 

Consilium qui iniere, quo nos victu et vita 
prohibeant, 

Is diem dicam, irrogabo mul tarn, ut mihi 
ccnas decern 

Mco arbitratu dent, quom cara annona sit. 
sic egero. 

Nunc ibo ad portum hinc. Est illi mi una 
spes cenatica : 

Si ea decolabit, redibo hue ad senem ad cenam 
asperam. 


II.— Act III .— Scenes 3, 4. (518-657). 

TYNDARUS, HEGIO, ARISTOPHONTES, 
LORARII. 

Nunc illut est, quom me fuisse quam esse 
nimio mavelim : 

Nunc spes opes auxiliaque a me segregant 
spernuntquc se. 

Hie illest dies, quom nulla vitae meae salus 
sperabilist : 

Neque auxilium mist neque adeo spes, quae 
hunc mi aspellat metum : 
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Nec subdolis mendaciis mihi usquam mam 
tellumst meis . . . 

Ncque deprecatio perfidiis meis nec malefactis 
fugast. 

Nec confidentiae usquam hospitiumst nec 
devorticulum dolis. 

Operta <juae fuere aperta sunt, patent prae- 
stigiae. 

Omnis palamst res: neque de hac re 
negotiumst, 

Quin male occidam oppctamque peslcm cri 
vicemtnalam. 

Perdidit me Aristophonlcsliic, qui intro advenit 
modo : 

Is me novit, is sodalis Philocrati ct cognalus 
est. 

Neque Salus servare, si volt, me potest: nec 
• comast 

Me cxpeaiundi, nisi si astutiam aliquam corde 
machinor. 

Quam, malum? quid machiner, quid con- 
miniscar, haereo : 

Nisi nugas ineptiasquc iam incipisso maxumas. 

{Scene 4. ) 

Enter IIegio and Aristoi’HONTES. 

He . Quo ilium nunc hominem proripuisse 
foras se dicam ex acdibus? 

Ty. Enimvero nunc ego occidi : eunt ad tc 
hostes, Tyndare. 

Quid fabulabor? quid negabo? aut quid 
fatebor? [nam] mihi 

Res omnis in inccrlo sitast: quid rebus con- 
fidam meis? 

Utinam te di prius perderent, quam periisti e 
patria tua, 

Aristophontcs, qui ex parata re imparatam 
omnem facis. 

Occisast haec res, nisi reperio atrocem mi 
aliquam astutiam. 

He. Sequerc: cn tibi hominem, adi atquc 
adloquere. Ty. Quis homost me hom- 
inum niiserior? 

Ar. Quid istuc est, quod meos te dicam 
fugitare oculos, Tyndare, 

Proque ignoto me aspernari, quasi me num- 
quam noveris? 

Equidem tarn sum servos quam tu, etsi ego 
domi liber fui, 

Tu usque a pueroservitutem servivisti in Alidc. 

He. Edepol minume miror, si te fugitat aut 
k oculos tuos 

Aut si te odit, qui istum appelles Tyndarum 
pro Philocrate. 

Ty. He^io, hie homo rabiosus habitus est in 

Ne tu quod istic fabuletur auris immittas tuas. 

Nam istic hastis insectatus est domi matrem 
et patrem, 

Et illic isti qui sputatur morbus interdum 
venit. 


Proin tu ab istoc procul apscedas. He. Ultro 
istum a me. Ar. Ain, verbero, 

Me rabiosum atque insectatum esse hastis 
meum memoras patrem? 

Et eum mihi esse morbum, ut qui med opus 
sit insputarier? 

He. Ne vererc, multos iste morbus homines 
macerat, 

Quibus insputari saluti fuit atque is profuit. 

Ar. Quid, lu autem etiam buic credis? He. 40 
Quid ego credam huic ? Ar. Insanum 
esse me. 

Ty. Viden tu hunc, quam inimico voltu in- 
tuitur? concedi optumumst, 

IIegio: fit quod ego dixi: gliscit rabies: cave 
tibi. 

lie. Credidi esse insanum extcmplo, ubi te 
appellavit Tyndarum. 

Ty. Quin suum ipse interdum ignorat nomen 
neque scit qui siet. 

He. At etiam tc suum sodalcm esse aibat. 

Ty. llau vidi magis : 

Et quidem Alcumeus atque Orestes et Lycurgus 
postca 

Una opera mihi sunt sodales qua iste. Ar. At 
etiam, furcifer, 

Male loqui mi audes? non ego te novi? He. 

Pol planum id quidemst : 

Non novisse, qui istum appelles Tyndarum 
pro Philocrate. 

Quern vidcs, eum ignoras: ilium nominas, 50 
quem non vides. 

Ar. Immo iste eum sese ait qui non est esse 
et qui verost negat. 

Ty. Tu enim repertu’s, Philocralem qui 
superes veriverbio. 

Ar. Pol, ego ut rem video, tu inventu’s, 
vera vanitudinc 

Qui convincas. Set quacso hercle agedum 
aspice ad me. Ty. Em. Ar. Die 
modo, 

Ten negas tu Tyndarum esse? 7 y. Ncgo ego. 

Ar. Tun te Philocratcm 

Esse ais? Ty. Ego vero inquam. Ar. Tune 
huic credis? He. Plus quidem quam tibi. 

Nam ille quidem, quem tu esse hunc memoras, 
houic hinc abiit Alidcm 

Ad patrem huius. Ar. Quem patrem, qui 
servos est? Ty. Et tu quidem 

Servos es, liber fuisti : et ego me confido fore, 

Si huius hue reconciliasso in libertatem filium. 60 

Ar. Quid ais, furcifer? tun te esse natum 
memoras liberum? 

Ty. Non equidem me Liberum, set Philo- 
cratem esse aio. Ar. Quid est? 

U t scelestus, IIegio, nunc iste te ludos facit. 

Nam is est servos ipse neque praeter se uk>- 
quam ei servos fuit. 

Ty. Quia tute ipse eges in patria nec tibi qui 
vivas domist, 

Omnis inveniri similis tui vis : non mirum fads : 

Est miserorum, ut malevolentes sint atque 
invideant bonis. * 
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Ar . Ilegio, vide sis nequid tu huic temere 
insistas credere : 

Atque ut perspicio, profecto iam aiiquid pugnae 
edidit : 

70 Filium tuum quod redimere se ait, id ne uti- 
quam mihi placet. 

Ty . Scio te id nolle fieri : ecficiam tamcn ego 
id, si di adiuvant. 

Ilium rcstituam huic, hie autem in Alidem me 
meo patri : 

Propterea ad patrem hinc amisi Tyndarum. 
Ar. Quin tute is css 

Neque praeter te in Alide ullus servos istoc 
nominest. 

Ty. Pergin servom me exprobrare esse, id 
quod vi hostili optigit? 

Ar. Enim iam ncqueo contincri. Ty. 
Ileus, audin quid ait? quin fugis? 

Iam illic hie nos insectabit lapidibus, nisi 
illunc iubes 

Comprehendi. Ar. Crucior. Ty. Ardent 
oculi: fune opust, Hegio: 

Viden tu illi maculari corpus totum maculis 
luridis? 

80 Atrabilis agitat hominem. Ar. At pol te, si 
hie sapiat senex, 

Pix atra agitet aput carnuficem tuoque capiti 
inluceat. 

Ty. Iam deliramenta loquitur, laruae 
stimulant virum. 

He. Quid, si ego hunc nunc comprehendi 
iusserim? Ty. Sapias magis. 

Ar. Crucior lapidem non habere me, ut illi 
mastigiae 

Cerebrum excutiam, qui me insanum verbis 
concinnat suis. 

Ty. Audin lapidem quaeritare? Ar. Solus 
te solum volo, 

Hegio. He. Istinc loquere, siquid vis, procul : 
tamen audiam. 

Ty. Namque edepol si adbites propius, os 
denasabit tibi 

Mordicus. Ar. Neque pol me insanum, 
Hegio, esse creduis, 

90 Neque fuisse umquam neque esse morbum, 
quern istic autumat. 

Verum siquid metuis a me, iube me vinciri: 
volo, 

Dum istic itidem vinciatur. Ty. Immo enim- 
vero, Hegio, 

Istic qui volt vinciatur. Ar. Tace modo : ego 
te, Philocrates 

False, faciam ut verus hodie reperiare Tyndarus. 

Quid mi abnutas? Ty. Tibi ego abnuto? 
Ar. Quid agat, si apsis longius? 

He. Quid ais? quid, si adeam hunc insanum? 
Ty. Nugas: ludificabitur, 

Garnet quoi neque pes umquam neque caput 
compareat. 

Omamenta apsunt : Aiacem, none quom vides, 
ipsum vides. 

He. Nihiii lacio, tamen adibo, Ty. Nunc 
^ego omnino occidi, 


Nunc ego inter sacrum saxumque sto nec quid 100 
faciam scio. 

He. Do tibi operam, Aristophontcs, siquid est 
quod me velis. 

Ar. Ex me audibis vera quae nunc falsa 
opinare, Ilegio. 

Set primum hoc med expurgare tibi volo, me 
insaniam 

Neque tenere neque mi esse ullum morbum 
nisi quod servio. 

At ita me rex deorum atque hominum faxit 
patriae compotem, <J 

Ut istic Philocrates non magis est quam aut 
ego aut tu. He. Eho, die mihi, 

Quis illic igitur? Ar. Quern dudum dixi a 
principio tibi. 

IIoc si secus reperies, nullam causam dico 
quin mihi $ * 

Et parentum et libertatis aput te deliquio siet. 

He. Quid tu ais? 'Ty. Me tuum esse servom no 
et te nteum erum. He. Haut istuc 
rogo. 

Fuistin liber? Ty. Fui. Ar. Enimvero non 
fuit, nugas agit. 

Ty. Qui tu scis? an tu fortasse fuisti meac 
matri opstitrix, 

Qui id tarn audactcr dicerc audes? Ar. Puerum 
te vidi puer. 

Ty. At ego te maiorem video maior: en 
rusum tibi. 

Meam rem non cures, si recte facias : num ego 
euro tuam? 

He. Fuitne huic pater Thensaurochrysoni- 
cochrysides? 

Ar. Non fuit: neque ego istuc nomen 
umquam audivi ante hunc diem. 

Philocrati Theodoromedes fuit pater. Ty. 

Pcreo probe. 

Quin quiescis? i dierectum, cor meum, ac 
suspende te : 

Tu supsultas, ego miser vix asto prae formidine. 120 

He. Satin istuc mihi exquisitumst fuisse 
hunc servom in Alide, 

Neque esse hunc Philocratem? Ar. Tam satis 
quam numquam hoc invenies secus. 

Set ubi is nunc est? He. Ubi ego minume 
atque ipsus se volt maxume. 

Set vide sis. Ar. Quin exploratum dico ct 
provisum hoc tibi. 

He, Certon? Ar. Quin nihil, inquam, 
invenies magis hoc certo certius : 

Philocrates iam inde usque amicus fuit mihi a 
puero puer. 

He. Turn igitur ego deruncinatus, deartuatus 
sum miser 

Huius scelesti techinis, qui me ut lubitumst 
ductavit dolis. 

He. Set qua faciest tuus sodalis Philocrates? 

Ar, Dicam tibi : 

Macilento ore, naso acuto, corpore albo, oculis 130 
nigris, 

Subrufus, aliquantum crispus, cindnnatus 
He. Convenit. 
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Ty. Ut quidem hcrcle in medium ego hodie 
pessume processerim : 

Vae illis virgis miseris, quae hodie in tergo 
morientur meo. 

He. Verba mihi data esse video. Ty. Quid 
cessatis, compedes, 

Currere ad me meaque amplecti crura, ut vos 
custodiam? 

He, Satin ilii me hodie scelesti capti ceperunt 
dolo? 

Illic servom se assimulabat, hie sese autem 
• liberujp. 

Nuculeum amisi, retinui pigneri putamina. 

[40 Ita mi stolido sursum vorsum os sublevere 
offuciis. 

Hie quidem me numquam irridebit. Colaphe, 
Cordalio, Corax, 

Ite jstinc, eeferte lora. Lo. Num lignatum 
mfttimur? 

He. Inicite huic manicas maxumas mastigiae. 


Ill,— Act IV.— Scene 1 (768-908). 

ERGASILUS, HEGIO. 

[Ergasilus, the parasite , tells Hegio that his son , 

PAilopolemus, has come safe home.] 

Er. Iuppiter supreme, servas me measque 
auges opes: 

Maxumas opimitates opiparasque offers mihi : 

Laudem, lucrum, ludum, iocum, festivitatem, 
ferias, 

Pompam, penum, potationes, saturitatem, 
gaudium. 

Salvos sum nec quoiquam homini supplicare 
nunc certumst mihi : 

Nam vel prodesse amico possum vel inimicum 
perdere. 

Ita hie me amoenitate amoena amoenus onera- 
vit dies : 

Ita sine sacris hereditatem sum nptus eefer- 
tissumam. 

Nunc ad senem cursum capessam hunc 
Hegionem, quoi boni 

10 Tantum affero, quantum ipsus a dis optat, 
atque etiam amplius. 

Nunc certa res est, eodem pacto ut comici 
servi solent, 

Coniciam in collum pallium, primo ex me ille 
lianc ut rem audiat : 

Speroque me ob hunc nuntium esse aeternum 
adepturum cibum. 

Enter Hegio. 

He. Quanto in pectore hanc rem meo 
magis voluto, 

Tanto mi aegritudo auctior est in animo, 

Ad ilium modum sublitum os esse mi hodie : 
Neque id perspicere quivi. 

Quod quom scibitur, turn per urbem irridebor. 

Quom extemplo ad forum advenero, onmes 
loquentur : 


‘Hie illest senex doctus, quoi verba data 20 
sunt.* 

Set Ergasilus estne hie, procul quern ire video? 

Colleclo quidemst pallio: quidnam acturust? 

Er. Move aps te moram nunc, Ergasile, 
atque age hanc rem. 

Minor interminorque, nequis mi hodie opstiterit 
obviam, 

Nisi qui satis diu vixisse sese homo arbitrabitur : 

Nam qui opstiterit ore sistet. He. Hie homo 
pugilatum incipit. 

Er. Facere certumst. Proinde ita omnes 
itinera insistant sua, 

Nequis in hac platea negoti conferat quicquam 
sui: 

Nam meus est ballista pugnus, cubitus cata- 
pultast mihi, 

Umerus aries: turn genu ut quemque icero, 3° 
ad terram dabo. 

Dentilegos omnis mortalis faciam, quemque 
offendero. 

He. Quae illaec est minatio? nam nequeo 
mirari satis. 

Er. Faciam ut huius die locique meique 
semper meminerit : 

Qui mi in cursu opstiterit, faxo vitae i opstiterit 
suae. 

He. Quid hie homo tantum incipissit facere 
cum tantis minis? 

Er. Prius edico, nequis propter culpam 
capiatur suam : 

Continete vos domi, prohibete a vobis vim 
ineam. 

He. Mira edepol sunt ni hie in ventrem 
sumpsit confulentiam. 

Vae inisero illi, quoius cibo iste factust im- 
periosior. 

Er. Turn pistores scrofipasci, qui alunt 40 
furfuribus sues, 

Quarum odore praeterire nemo pistrinum potest: 

Eorum si quoiusquam scrofam in puplico con- 
spexero, 

Ex ipsis dominis meis pugnis exculcabo furfures. 

He, Basilicas edictiones atque imperiosas 
habet. 

Satur homost, habet profecto in ventre con* 
fidentiam. 

Er. Turn piscatores, qui praehibent populo 
piscis foetidos, 

Qui advehuntur quadrupedanti crucianti can- 
therio, 

Quorum odos subbasilicanos omnis abigit in 
forum : 

Eis ego ora verberabo surpiculis piscariis, 

Ut sciant alieno naso quam exhibeant moles- 50 
tiam. 

Turn lanii autem, qui concinnant liberis orbas 
ovis, 

Qui locant caedundos agnos et dupla agmnam 
darnrnt, 

Qui petroni nomen indunt verveci sectano : 

Eum ego si in via petronem puplica conspex- 
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Et petronem et dominum reddam mortalis 
miserrumos. 

He. Euge : edictiones aedilicias pol habet hie 
quidem : 

Mirumque adeost ni hunc Aetoli sibi fecere 
agoranomum. 

Er . Non ego nunc parasitus sum, set regum 
rex regalior: 

Tantus ventri commeatus meo adest in portu 
cibus. 

6o Set ego cesso hunc Hegionem onerarc laetitia 
senem? 

Quo homine hominum adaeque nemo vivit 
forrunatior. 

He. Quae illaec est laetitia, quatn illic laetus 
largitur mihi? 

Er. Pultabo aedis: heus, ubi estis? ecqm's 
hoc aperit ostium? 

He. Hie homo ad cenam recipit se ad me. 
Er. Aperite hasce ambas foris 

Prius quam pultando assulatim foribus exitium 
dabo. 

He. Perlubet hunc colloqui hominem: Er- 
gasilc. Er. Qui Ergasilum vocat? 

He. Kcspice me. Er. Fortuna tibi quod 
nec faciet nec nunc facit, 

Hoc me iubes. Set quist? He. Respicedum 
ad me: Ilcgio sum. Er. Oh mihi: 

Quantumst hominum tu optume optumorum 
in tempore advenis. 

70 He. Nescio quern ad portum nanctu’s, ubi 
cenes : eo fastidis. 

Er. Cedo manum. He. Manum? Er. 
Manum, inquam, cedo tuam actutum. 
He. Tene. 

Er. Gaude. He. Quid ego gaudeam? Er. 
Quia ego impero. Age gaude modo. 

He. Polmaeroresmiantevortuntgaudiis. . . . 

Er. Iam ego ex corpore exigam omnis 
maculas maerorum tibi : 

Gaude audacter. He. Gaudco, etsi nil scio 
quod gaudeam. 

Er. Benefacis: iube — He. Quid iubeam? 
Er. Ignem ingentem fieri. 

He. Ignem ingentem? Er. Ita dico, ut sit 
magnus. He. Quid? me, volturi, 

Tuan causa aedis incensurum censes? Er. 
Noli irascier. 

luben an non iubes adstitui aulas, patinas elni, 

80 Laridum atque epulas foveri foculis in ferven- 
tibus, 

Alium piscis praestinatum abire, — He. Hie 
vigilans somniat. 

Er. Alium porcinam atque agninam et pullos 
gallinaceos? 

He. Scis bene esse, si sit unde. Er. Murae- 
nam atque ophthalmiam, 

Horaeum, scombrum et trugonum et return 
et mollem caseum? 

He. Nominandi istorum tibi erit magis quam 
edundi copia 

Hie aput me, Ergasilc. Er. Mean me causa 
hoc cettses dicere? 


He. Nec nihil hodie nec multo plus tu hie 
edes, ne frustra sis : 

Proin tu tui cottidiani victi ventrem ad me 
adferas. 

Er. Quin ita faciam ut tute cupias facere 
sumptum, etsi ego votem. 

He. Egone? Er. Tu ne. He. Turn tu mi 90 
igitur erus es. Er. Imrno benevolens. 

Yin te faciam fortunatum? He. Malim quam 
miserum quidem. 

Er. Cedo manum. He. En manum. Er. 

Di te omnes adiuvant. H$. Nil sentio. 0 

Er. Non eniin es in senticeto, eo non sentis. 

Set iube 

Vasa tibi pura apparari ad rem divinam cito 

Atque agnum hue afferri propere pinguem. 

He. Qtior? Er. Ut sacrufices. 

He. Quoidcum? Er. Mihi quidem he^cle : 
nam ego nunc tibi sum 0 sumrnus 
luppiter : 

Idem ego sum Salus, Fortuna, Lux, Laetitia, 
Gaudium. 

Proinde tu deum hunc saturitate facias tran- 
quil lum tibi. 

He. Essurire mihi videre. Er. Mihi 

quidem essurio, non tibi. 

He. Tuo arbitratu: facile patior. Er. 100 

Credo : consuetu’s puer. 

He. luppiter te dique perdant. Er. Te 
hercle mi aequomst gratias 

Agere ob nuntium : tantum ego nunc porto a 
portu tibi boni. 

Nunc tu mihi places. He. Abi, stultu’s, sero 
post tern pus venis. 

Er. Igitur olim si advenissem, magis tu turn 
isiuc diceres. 

Nunc hanc laetitiam accipe a me quam fero: 
nam filium 

Tuom modo in portu Philopolemum vivom, 
salvom et sospitem 

Vidi in puplica celoce, ibidemque ilium adules- 
centulum 

Aleum una, et tuom Stalagmum servom, qui 
aufugit domo, 

Qui tibi subripuit quadrimum puerum filiolum 
tuom. 

lie . Abi in malam rem, ludis me. Er. Ita no 
me amabit sancta Saturitas, 

Ilegio, itaque suo me semper condecoret 
cognomine, 

Ut ego vidi. He. Meumne gnatum? Er. 

Tuom gnatum et genium nieum. 

He. Et captivom illurn Alidensem? Er. 

Ma tov } Air 6 \\<i). He. Et servulum 

Meum Stalagmum, meum qui gnatum sub- 
ripuit? Er. Nr) rav Kopav. 

He. Iam diu? Er. N rj rav Upaiviaryv. 

He. Venit? Er. Itfrj rav Siyviav. 

He. Certon? Er. Nr) rav ^povcnvQva. 

He. Vide sis. Er. Nr) rotv ’AAdr- 
ptov. 
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He , Quid tu per barbaricas urbis iuras? Er, 
Quia enim item aspcrae 

Sunt, ut tuom victum autumabas esse. He, 
Vae aetati tuae. 

Er, Quippe quando mihi nil credis, quod 
ego dico sedulo. 

120 Set Stalagmus quoius erat tunc nationis, quom 
hinc abit? 

He, Siculus. Er, At nunc Siculus non est : 
Boius est: boiam terit: 

Liberorum quaerundorum causa ei credo uxor 
• datast. 

He, Dic,*bonan fide tu mi istacc verba 
dixisli? Er, Bona. 

He, Di immortales, iterum natus videor, si 
vera autumas. 

Er, Ain tu? dubium habebis etiam, sanctc 
quom ego iurem tibi? 

Postremt, Hegio, si parva iuri iurandost 
tides, 

Vise ad portum. He, Facere ccrlumst: tu 
intus cura quod opus est : 

‘Sume, posce, prome quidvis: te facio celiar- 
ium. 


Er, Nam hercle, nisi ego manticinatus 
probe ero, fusti pectito. 

He, Aeternum tibi dapinabo victum, si vera I JO. 
autumas. 

Er, Unde id He, A me meoque gnato. 

Er, Spondcn tu istud? He. Spondeo. 

Er. At ego tuom tibi advenisse filium 
respond eo. 

He. Cura quam optumc potes. Er. Bene 
ambula et redambula. [ Exit Hegio. 

Illic hinc abiit: mihi rem summam credidit 
cibariam. 

Di immortales, iam ut ego collos praetruncabo 
tegoribus. 

Quanta pernis peslis venict, quanta labes larido, 

Quanta sumini apsumedo, quanta callo 
calamitas, 

Quanta laniis lassitudo, quanta porcinariis: 

Nam alia si memorem, quae ad ventris victum 
conducunt, morast. 

Nunc it)o in meam praefecturam, ut ius dicam 140 
larido, 

Et quae pendent indemnalae pernae, eis aux- 
iliuin ut feram. 


MRNAECHMI 


I.— Act I.-—, Scene 1 (77-106). 

[ The Comedy of Errors. The parasite Peniculus 
complains that his patrons desert him.) 

PENICULUS. 

Pen. Iuventus nomen fecit Peniculo mihi 
Ideo quia mensam, quando edo, detergeo. 


Homines captivos qui catenis vinciunt, 

Et qui fugitivis servis indunt compedes, 

Niniis stulte faciunt mea quidem sententia. 
Nam hoc homini miscro si ad malum accedit 
malum, 

Maior lubidost fugere et facere nequiter. 

Nam se ex catenis eximunt aliquo modo : 

Turn compediti aut anum lima praeterunt 
XO Aut lapide excutiunt clavom. Nugae sunt eae. 
Quem tu adservare recte, ne aufugiat, voles, 
Esca atque potione vinciri decet : 

Apud mensam plenam tu homini rostrum 
deliges. 

Dum tu illi quod edit et quod potet praebeas 
Suo arbitratu usque ad fatim cottidie, 
Numquam edepol fugiet, tametsi capital 
fecerit: 

Facile adservabis, dum eo vinclo vincies. 

Ita istaec nimis lenta vincla sunt escaria: 

Quam niagis extendas, tanto astringunt artius, 
20 Nam ego ad Menaechmum hunc nunc eo : quo 
iam diu 


Sum iudicatus, ultro eo, ut me vinciat. 

Nam illic homo hercle homines non alit, verum 
cducat 

Rccrcatque : nullus melius medicinam facit. 

Itast adulescens : ipsus cscae maxumae, 

Cerialis ccnas dat : ita tnensas extruit, 

Tantas struiccs concinnat patinarias: 

Standumst in lecto, si quid de sunmio petas. 

Sed mi intervallum iam hos dies multos fuit : 

Domi dum invitus sum usque cum cans meis : 

Nam neque edo neque emo, nisi quod est 3 ° 
carissumum. 


II.— Act V. Scenes 6, 7 (966-1162). 

[Messenio, slave of Menarchmus II., saves Mcnaech* 
thus I. from the Lorarii , who are going to carry him 
off to the doctor (as a mad matt), and is manumitted by 
him. The other brother , Menaedtmus II., comes 
in, and they recognise each other.) 

M ESSEN 10 , MENAECHMUS I., SENEX, 
LORARII. 

Spectamen bono servo id est, qui rem 
erilem 

Trocurat, videt, collocat, cogitatque, 

Ut absente ero rem tam eri diligenter > 
Tutetur, quam si ipse adsit, aut rectius. 

Tergum quam gulam, crura quam ventrem 
oportet 
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Potiora esse, quoi cor modeste situmst. 
Recordetur id, 

Qui nihili sunt, quid is preti 
Detur ab suis eris, 

10 Ignavis, improbis viris. 

Verbera, compedes, 

Molae, lassitudo, 

Fames, frigus durum : 

Haec pretia sunt ignaviae. Id ego malum male 
metuo. 

[Propterea bonum esse certumst potius 
quarn malum.] 

Magis multo patior facilius ego verba, verbera 
odi: 

Nimioqueedolubentiusmolitum quam molitum 
praehibeo. 

Propterea eri imperium exequor, bene et 
sedate servo id : 

Eoque exemplo servio, tergo in rem ut arbitro 
esse. 

ao Atque id mihi prodest. Alii, ut esse in suam 
rem ducunt, ita sint : 

Ego ita ero, ut me esse oportet. Id si adhi- 
beam, culpam apstineam, 

Ero meo ut omnibus in locis sim praesto, 
metuam haud multum. 

Propest, quando haec mea metis erus ob facta 
pretium exsolvet. 

Postquam in tabernam vasa et servos collocavi, 
ut iusserat, 

Ita venio advorsum. Nunc foris pultabo, 
adesse ut me sciat, 

Atque eum ex hoc saltu damni salvom ut 
educam foras. 

Sed metuo ne sero veniam depugnato proelio. 

[, Retires to side. Enter an Old Man with 
Lorarii. Mrnarchmus I. in the 
background. 

(Scene 7.) 

Sene x. Per ego vobis deos atque homines 
dico, ut imperium meum 

Sapienter habeatis curae, quae imperavi atque 
impero. 

<10 Facite illic homo iam in mcdicinam ablatus 
^ sublimen siet : 

Nisi quidem vos vostra crura aut latera nihili 
penditis. 

Cave quisquam, quod illic minitetur, vostrum 
flocci fecerit. 

Quid statis? quid dubitatis? iam sublimen 
raptum oportuit. 

Ego ibo ad medicum : praesto ero illi, quom 
venietis. (Exit. The Lorarii seize 
Menace hmus.) Me, Occidi. 

Quid hoc est negoti ? quid illisce homines ad 
me currunt, opsecro? 

Quid voltis vos ? quid quaeritatis ? quid me 
circumsistitis? 

Quo rapitis me ? quo fertis me ? peril. Opsecro 
vostram fidem, 


Epidamnienses subvenite cives. Quin me 
mittitis ? 

Mes. Pro di immortales, opsecro, quid ego 
oculis aspicio meis ? 

Erum meum indignissume nescio qui sublimen 40 
ferunt. 

Me. Ecquis suppetias mi audet ferre? Mes. 

Ego, ere, audeo audacissume. 

0 facinus indignum et malum, 

Epidamnii cives, erum 

Meum hie in pacato oppido 

Luci derupier in via, 0 

Qui liber ad vos venerit ! 

Mittite istunc. Me. Opsecro te, quisqui’s, 
operam mi ut duis, 

Neu sinas in me insignite fieri tantam iniuriam. 

Mes. Immo operam dabo et defendam et 
subvenibo sedulo. 

Numquam te patiar perire : me periresWiequius. co 

Eripe oculum istic, ab umero qui tenet te, ere, 
opsecro. 

Hisce ego iam semen tern in ore faciam pug- 
nosque obseram. (Beats the Lorarii .) 

Maxumo malo hercle vostro hodie istunc fertis. 
mittite. 

Me. Teneo ego huic oculum. Mes. Face ut 
oculi locus in capite appareat. 

Vos scelestos, vos rapacis, vos praedones ! Lo . 
Periimus. 

Opsecro hercle. Mes. Mittite ergo. Me. Quid 
me vobis tactiost ? 

Pecte pugnis. Mes . Agite abite : fugite hinc 
in malam crucem. 

Em tibi etiam : quia postremus cedis, hoc 
praemi feres. [. Exeunt Lorarii. 

Nimis bene ora commetavi atque ex mea 
sententia. 

Edepol, ere, ne tibi suppetias temperi adveni fo 
modo. 

Me. At tibi di semper, adulescens, quisquis 
es, faciant bene : 

Nam absque te esset, hodie numquam ad solem 
occasmn viverem. 

Mes. Ergo edepol, si recte facias, ere, med 
emittas manu. 

Me. Liberem ego te ? Mes. Verum, quando 
equidem, ere, te servavi. Me. Quid est ? 

Adulescens, erras. Mes. Quid erro? Me. 

Per Iovem adiuro patrem, 

Med erum tuom non esse. Mes. Non taces? 

Me. Non mentior : 

Nec meus servos umquam tale fecit quale tu 
mihi. 

Mes. Sine igitur, si tuom negas med esse, 
abire liberum. 

Me. Mea quidem hercle causa liber esto 
atque ito quo voles. 

Mes. Nempe iubes? Me. Iubeo hercle, si 70 
quid imperist in te mihi. ' 

Mes. Salve, mi patrone. Quom tu liberas 
me serio, 

Gaudeo. Me. Credo hercle vero. Mes. Sed, 
patrone, te opsecro, 
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Ne minus nunc imperes mihi, quam quom tuos 
servos fui. 

Apud ted habitabo et, quando ibis, una tecum 
ibo domum. 

Mane me : nunc ibo in tabernam, vasa atque 
argentum tibi 

Referam. Rectest obsignatum in vidulo mar- 
suppium 

Cum viatico : id tibi iam hue adferam. Me. 
Adfer strenue. 

Mes. Salvom tibi item, ut mihi dedisti, 
reddibp : tu hie me mane. 

[ Exit M ESSEN io. 

Me . Nimia mira mihi quidem hodie exorta 
sunt miris modis. 

3 o Alii me negant eum esse qui sum atque 
excludunt foras, 

Alii jne esse aiunt qui non sum, ac servos se 
esJfe meos volunt. 

Vel ille servom se meum esse aibat, quem ego 
modo emisi manu. 

Is ait se mihi allaturum cum argento mar- 
suppium. 

Id si attulerit, dicam ut a med abeat liber quo 
volet, 

Ne turn, quando sanus factus sit, a me argen- 
tum petat. 

Socer et medicus me insanire aiebant. Quid 
sit, mira sunt. 

Haec nihilo esse mihi videntur setius quam 
somnia. . . . 

(Scene 8.) 

Enter Menaechmus II. and Messenio. 

Me. II. Men hodie usquam convenisse te, 
audax, audes dicere. 

Postquam advorsum mi imperavi ut hue 
^ venires ? Mes. Quin modo 

Eripui, homines quom ferebant te sublimen 
quattuor, 

Apud hasce aedis. Tu clamabas deum fidem 
atque hominum omnium, 

Quom ego accurro teque eripio vi pugnando, 
ingratiis. 

Ob earn rem, quia te servavi, me amisisti 
liberum. 

Quom argentum dixi me petere et vasa, tu 
quantum potest 

Praecucurristi obviam, ut quae fecisti, infitias 
eas. 

Me. Liberum ego te iussi abire? Mes. 
Certo. Me. Quin certissumumst, 

Mepte potius fieri servom, quam te umquam 
emittam manu. 

(Scene 9.) 

Enter Menaechmus I. 

Mes. Diimmortales, quid ego video? Me. II. 
Quid vides ? Mes. Speculum tuom. 

Me. II. Quid negotist ? Mes. Tuast imago : 
tam consimilist quam potest. 


Me. II. Pol protecto haud est dissimilis, 100 
meam quom formam noscito. 

Me. I. 0 adulescens, salve qui me ser- 
vavisti, quisquis es. 

Mes. Adulescens, quaeso hercle, eloquere 
tuom mihi nomen, nisi piget. 

Me. I. Non edepol ita promeruisiti de me, 
ut pigeat quae velis 

Eloqui : mihist Menaechmo nomen. Me. II. 

Immo edepol mihi. 

Me. I. Siculus sum Suracusanus. Me. II. 
Eadem urbs et patriast mihi. 

Me. I. Quid ego ex te audio ? Me. II. Hoc 
quod res est. Mes. Novi equidem hunc : 
erus est meus. 

Ego quidem huius servos sum, sed med esse 
huius credidi. 

Hunc censebam te esse : huic etiam exhibui 
negotium. 

Quaeso ignoscas, si quid stulte dixi atque im- 
prudens tibi. 

Me. II. Delirare mihi videre. Non commemi- 1 10 
nisti semul 

Te hodie mecum exire ex navi? Mes. Enim 
vero aequorn postulas. 

Tu eruses: tu servom quaere. Tusalveto: tuvale, 

Ilunc ego esse aio Menaechmum. Me. /. At 
ego me. Me. II. Quae haec fabulast ? 

Tu’s Menaechmus? Me. I. Me esse dico, 
Moscho prognatum patre. 

Me. II. Tun meo patre’s prognatus ? Me. /. 

Immo equidem, adulescens, meo. 

Tuom tibi neque occupare neque praeripere 
postulo. 

Mes. Di immortales, spem insperatam date 
mihi, quam suspicor. 

Nam nisi me animus fallit, hi sunt gemini 
germani duo : 

Nam et patriam ct patrem commemorant 
pariter qui fuerint sibi. 

Sevocabo erum. Menaechme. Me. Atnbo . Quid 120 
vis ? Mes. Non ambos volo, 

Sed erum : uter vostrumst advectus mecum 
navi ? Me. I. Non ego. 

Me. II. At ego. Mes. Te volo igitur, hue 
concede. Me. II. Concessi. Quid 
est? 

Mes. Illic homo aut est sucophanta aut 
geminus est frater tuos. 

Nam hominem hominis similiorem numquam 
vidi ego alterum, 

Neque aqua aquae neque lactest lactis, mihi 
crede, usquam similius, 

Quam hie tuist tuque huius autem; poste 
eandem patriam ac patrem 

Memorat. Meliust nos adire atque hunc per- 
contarier. 

Me. II. Hercle qui tu me admonuisti recte 
et habeo gratiam. 

Perge operam dare, opsecro hercle. Liber esto, 
si invents 

Hunc meum fratrem esse. Mes. Spero. 130 
Me. II. Et ego idem spero fore. 
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Mes . Quid ais tu ? Menaechmum opinor te 
vocari dixeras. 

Me. I Ita vero. Mes. Huic item Men- 
aechmo nomen est. In Sicilia 

Te Suracusis natum esse dixisti : hie natust 
ibi. 

Moschum tibi patrem fuisse dixisti : huic itidem 
fuit. 

Nunc operam potestis ambo mihi dare et vobis 
simul. 

Me. I. Promeruisti ut ne quid ores, quod 
velis quin impetres. 

Tam quasi me emeris argento, liber servibo 
tibi. 

Mes . Spes mihist, vos inventurum fratres 
germanos duos 

Geminos, una matre natos et patre uno uno 
die. 

140 Me. I. Mira memoras. Utinarn cfficere, 
quod pollicitu’s, possies. 

Mes. Possum. Sed nunc agite, uterque id, 
quod rogabo, dicite. 

Ale. I Ubi lubet, roga: respondebo, nil 
reticebo quod sciam. 

Mes. Est tibi nomen Menaechmo ? Me. I 
Fateor. Mes. Est itidem tibi ? Me. II. 
Est. 

Mes. Patrem fuisse Moschum tibi ais ? 
Me. I. Ita vero. Me. II. Et mihi. 

Mes. Esne tu Suracusanus ? Me. I. Certo. 
Mes. Quid tu ? Me. II. Quippini? 

Mes. Optume usque adhuc conveniuut signa : 
porro operam date. 

Quid longissume meministi, die mihi, in patria 
tua? 

Me. I. Cum patre ut abii Tarcntum ad 
mercatum, postea 

Inter homines me deerrare a patre atque inde 
avehi. 

150 Me. II. Iuppiter supreme, serva me. Mes. 
Quid clamas ? quin taccs ? 

Quot eras annos gnatus quom olim te pater a 
patria avehit ? 

Me. I. Septuennis: nam turn dentes mihi 
cadebant primulum, 

Neque patrem postillac umquam vidi. Mes . 
Quid ? Vos turn patri 

Filii quot eratis? Me. I. Ut nunc maxume 
memini, duo. 

Mes. Uter eratis, tun an ille, maior ? Me. I. 
Aeque ambo pares. 

Mes. Qui id potest? Me. /. Gemini ambo 
eramus. Me. II. Di me servatum 
volunt 

Mes. Si interpellas, ego tacebo. Me. II. 
Potius taceo. Mes. Die mihi : 


Uno nomine ambo eratis? Me. I. Minume: 
nam mihi hoc erat, 

Quod nunc est, Menaechmo, ilium autern turn 
vocabant Sosiclem. 

Me. II. Signa agnovi: contineri quin 160 
complectar non queo. 

Mi germane geminc frater salveto : ego sum 
Sosicles. 

Me. I. Quo modo igitur post Menaechmo 
nomen est factum tibi ? 

Me. II. postquam ad nos renuntiatumst te 
. . . et patrem esse mortugm, 0 

Avos noster mutavit : quod tibi nomen est, 
fecit mihi. 

Me. I. Credo ita esse factum ut dicis. Sed 
mi hoc responde. Me. II. Roga. 

Me. I Quid erat nomen nostrae matri? 

Me. II. Teuximarchae. Me. I. Qon- 
venit. * 

O salve, insperate, multis annis post quem 
conspicor, 

Frater. Me. II. Et tu, quem ego multis 
miscriis, Jaboribus 

Usque adhuc quacsivi quemque ego esse in- 
ventum gaudeo. 

Mes. Numquid me morare, quin ego liber, 170 
ut iusli, siem ? 

Me. I. Optumum atque aequissumum orat, 
frater : fac causa tnea. 

Me. II Liber esto. Me. /. Quom tu’s 
liber, gaudeo, Messenio. 


Me. II Quoniam liaec evencrunt nobis, 
frater, ex sententia, 

In patriam redeamus ambo. Me. /. Frater, 
faciam ut tu voles. 

Auctionem hie faciam et vendam quicquid est. . 
Nunc interim 

Eamus intro, frater. Me. II. Fiat. Mes. 

Scitin quid ego vos rogo ? 

Me. I Quid ? Mes . Praeconium mi ut 
detis. Me. I. Dabitur. Mes. Ergo 
nunciam 

Vis conclamari auctionem fore ? Me. I. Equi- 
dem die septimi. 

Mes. Auctio net Menaechmi mane sane 
septimi. 

Venibuntservi, supellex, fundi tf/aedes. Omnia 180 

Venibunt, quiqui licebunt, praesenti pecunia. 

Vcnibit uxor quoque etiam, si quis emptor 
venerit. 

Vix credo auctione tota capiet quinquagensies. 

Nunc, spectalores, valete et nobis clare ap* 
plaudite. 
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MOSTELLAATA 


Act 11 *— Scenes I, 2 (417-517). 

[Tr attic, slave of Philo laches , keeps Tkeuropides, 
Philolaches' father. out of his own house by telling him 
that it is haunted .] 

TRANIO, THEUROPIDES. 

• 

Tranio. (Speaking to another slave,) Clavim 
cedo atque abi hinc intro : occlude 
ostium, 

Et ego hinc occludam. — lube venire nunciam — 
Ludos ego hodie vivo praesenti hie seni 
Facfcim, guod credo mortuo numquam fore. 
Concedam a foribus hue; hinc speculabor 
procul, 

Unde adventanti sarcinam imponam seni. 


Enter Th^uropides. 

Th. Habeo, Neptune, gratiam magnam tibi, 

Quom me amisisti vix a te vivoin modo ! 

Verum si posthac me pedem latum modo 
&0 Scies imposuisse in undam: haud causa est, 
illico, 

Quod nunc voluisti facere, quin facias mihi. 

Apage, apage te a me nunciam post hunc diem ; 

Quod crediturus tibi fui, omne credidi. 

Tr. Edepol, Neptune, peccavisti largitcr, 

Qui occasionem hanc amisisti tarn bonam. 

Th . Triennio post Aegypto advenio domum. 

Credo, expectatus veniam familiaribus. 

Tr, Nimio edepol ille potuit expectatior 

Venire, qui te*nuntiaret mortuom. 

Th, Sed quid hoc? occlusa ianua est inter- 
dius? 

Fultabo. Heus, ecquis istas aperit mihi foris? 

Tr, Quis homo est, qui nostras aedis acccssit 
prope? 

Th, Meus servos hie quidem est Tranio. 
Tr, O Theuropides, 

Ere, salve: salvom te advenisse gaudeo. 

Usquin valuisti? Th, Usque, ut vides. Tr, 
Factum optume. 

Th, Quid vos? insanin* estis? Tr. Quidum? 
Th . Sic: quia 

Foris ambulatis; natus nemo in aedibus 

Seryat, neque qui recludat, neque qui respon- 
deat. 

Puitando pedibus paene confregi assulas. 

Tr, Eho, an tu tetigistihas aedis? Th. Cur 
non tangerem? 

Quin puitando, inquam, paene confregi foris. 

Tr, Tetigistin? Th. Tetigi, inquam, et 
pultavi. Tr. Vah! Th. Quid est? 

Tr, Male^ hercle factum! Th. Quid est 
negoti? . Tr, Non potest 

Diet, quam indignum facinus fecisti et malum. 


Th. Quid iam? Tr. Fuge, obsecro, atque 
apscede ab aedibus. 

Fuge hue, fuge ad me propius! Tetigistin 
foris? 

Th, Quomodo pultare potui, si non tan- 
gerem? 

Tr. Occidisli hercle. Th. Quern mortalem? 

Tr. Omnes tuos. 

Th. Di te deaeque omnes perduint cum isto 
omine I 

Tr. Metuo, te atque istos expiare utpossies. 40 

Th. Quamobrem, aut quam subito rem mihi 
apportas novam? 

Tr. Ere, heus, iube illos illinc, amabo, ap- 
scedere. 

Th. Apsceditc. Tr. Aedis ne attigatis! 
Tangite 

Vos quoque terram ! Th. Opsecro hercle, quin 
ci tangcrent? 

Tr. Quia septem menses sunt, quom in hasce 
aedis pedem 

Nemo intro tetulit, semel ut emigravimus. 

Th. Eloquere, quid ita? Tr. Circumspice- 
dum, num quis est, 

Sermonem nostrum qui aucupet. 77 /. Tutum 
probe est. 

Tr. Circumspice etiam. Th. Nemo est: 
loquere nunciam. 

Tr. Capitalis aedis facta est. Th. Non in- 50 
tcllego. 

Tr. Scelus, inquam, factum est iamdiu, 
antiquom et vetus. 

Th. Antiquom? Tr. Id adeo nos nunc 
factum invenimus. 

Th. Quid istuc, scclcste, est, aut quis id 
fecit? cedo. 

Tr. Hospes necavit hospitem captum manu; 

Iste, ut ego opinor, qui has tibi aedis vendidit. 

Th. Necavit? Tr, Aurumque ei ademit 
hospiti, 

Eumque hie defodit hospitem ibidem in aedibus, 

Th. Quapropter id vos factum suspicamini? 

Tr. Ego dicam, ausculta. Ut foris cena- 
verat 

Tuos gnatus, postquam rediit a ccna domum : 60 

Abiimus omnes cubilum, condormivimus. 

Lucernam forte oblitus fueram extinguere: 

Atque ille exclamat derepente maxumum — 

Th. Quis homo? an gnatus meus? Tr, St, 
tace; ausculta modo. 

Ait, venisse ilium in somnis ad se mortuom. 

Th, Nempe ergo in somnis? Tr. Ita. Sed 
ausculta modo. 

Ait ilium hoc pacto sibi dixisse mortuom-- 

Th . In somnis? Tr. Mirum quin vigilanti 
diceret, 

Qui abhinc sexaginta annis occisus forct. 

Interdum inepte stultu’s. Th. Tacco. Tr. 70 
Sed ecce, quae ille ait : 
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4 Ego transmarinus hospes sum Diapontius; 

Hie habito ; haec mihi dedita est habitatio : 

Nam me Acheruntem recipere Orcus noluit, 

Quia praemature vita careo. Per fidem 

Deceptus sum: hospes me hie necavit, isque 
me 

Defodit insepultum clam ibidem in hisce aedibus, 

Scelestus, auri causa. Nunc tu hinc emigra: 

Scelesta haec aedis, impia est habitatio. ’ 

Quae hie monstra hunt, anno vix possum 
eloqui. 

80 St, stM 714 . Quid, opsecro, hercle, factum 
est? Tr. Concrepuit foris. 

Ilicine percussit? TA. Guttam haud habeo 
sanguinis. 

Vivom me arcessunt ad Acheruntem mortui. 

Tr, Periil illisce hodie hanc conturbabunt 
fabulam. 

Nimis quam formido, ne manufesto hie me 
opprimat. 

TA, Quid tute tecum loquere? Tr, Apscede 
ab ianua. 

Fuge, opsecro hercle! TA, Quo fugiani? 
Etiam tu fuge. 

Tr, Nil ego formido: pax mihi est cum 
mortuis. 


TA, Iieus, Traniol Tr, Non me appel- 
labis, si sapis: 

Nihil ego commerui, neque istas percussi foris. 

TA, Quaeso, quid aegre est? quae res te 90 
agitat, Tranio? 

Quicum istaec loquere? Tr, An, quaeso, tu 
appella veras? 

Ita me di amabunt, mortuom ilium credidi 

Expostulare, quia percussisses foris. 

Sed tu etiamne astas, nec, quod dico, obtem- 
peras? 

TA, Quid faciam? Tr, Cave respexis : fuge, 
operi caput ! 

TA, Cur non fugis tu? Tr, Pax mihi est 
cum mortuis. 

TA, Scio. Quid? modo igitur cur tantopere 
extimueras? 

Tr, Nil me curassis, inquam; ego mihi 
providero ; 0 

Tu, ut occepisti, tantum, quantum quis, fuge; 

Atque Herculem invocabis. 7 A, Hercules, te 100 
invoco ! [Exit, 

Tr, Et ego, tibi hodie ut det, senex, mag- 
num malum. 

Proh di immortal es, opsecro vostram fidem, 

Quid ego hodie hie negoti confeci, malum l 


TRINVMMUS 


Act IV .— Scene 2 (843-1007.) 

[Charmides, an old Athenian , comes home /tom 
Seteucia, and finds before the door 0/ his house a 
Sycophant {adventurer) who professes to be in posses- 
sion of letters and a sum 0/ money entrusted to hint 
by Charmides , whom he does not know by sight. In 
the course 0/ conversation, the Sycophant discovers that 
he is talking to Charmides himself . ] 

SUCOPHANTA, CHARMIDES. 

Su, Huic ego die nomen Trinummo facio: 
nam ego operam meam 

Tribus nummis hodie locavi ad artis nugatorias. 
Advenio ex Seleucia, Macedonia, Asia atque 
Arabia, 

Quas ego neque oculis neque pedibus umquam 
usurpavi meis. 

Viden egestas quid negoti dat homini misero 
male? 

Quia ego nunc subigor trium nummum causa 
ut has epistulas 

Dicam ab eo nomine me accepisse, quern ego 
qui sit homo nescio 

Neque novi neque natus necne is fuerit id solide 
scio. 

Ch, Pol hie quidem fungino generest : capite 
se totum teg't. 

to UJurida facies videtur hominis: eo ornatu 
advenit. 


Su, Ille qui me conduxit, ubi conduxit, 
abduxit domum : 

Quae voluit mihi dixit, docuit et praemonstravit 
prius. 


Ipse ornamenta a chorago haec sumpsit suo 
periculo : 

Nunc ego si potero ornamentis hominem 
circumducere, 

Dabo operam ut me ipsum plane esse suco- 
phantam sentiat. 

Ch, Quo magis specto, minus placet mi ea 
hominis facies : mira sunt 

Ni illic homost aut dormitator aut sector 
zonarius. 

Loca contemplat, circumspectat sese atque aedis 
noscitat : 

Credo edepol quo mox furatum veniat speculatur 
loca. 

Magis lubidost opservare quid agat: ei rei 20 
operam dabo. 

Su, Has regiones demonstravit mihi ille 
conductor meus: 

Aput illas aedis sistendae mihi sunt suco- 
phantiae. 

Foris pultabo. Ch, Ad nostras aedis hie 
quidem habet rectam viam: 

Hercle opinor mi advenienti hac noctu 
agitandumst vigilias. 
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Su, Aperite hoc, aperite. Heus, ecqui his 
foribus tutelam gerit? 

Ch . Quid, adulescens, quaeris? quid 
vis? quid istas pultas? Su. Ileus, 
senex, 

Lesbonicum hie adulesccntem quacro, in his 
regionibus 

Ubi habilet, et item alterum ad istanc capitis 
albitudinem, * 

Calliclem quern aibat vocari, qui has mihi 
dedit epistulas. 

CL Meuimgnatum hie quidem Lesbonicum 
quaerit et amicum meum, 

Quoi ego liberosque bonaque commendavi, 
Calliclem. 

Su. Fac me si scis ccrtiorem, hisce homines 
ubi habitent, pater. 

CL Quid eos quaeris? aut quis es? aut 
unne’s? aut unde advenis? 

Su. Census quom sum, iuratori rccte 
rationem dedi. 

Multa semul rogas: nescio quid expediam 
potissumum. 

Si unumquicquid singillalim et placidc per- 
contabere, 

Et meum nomen et mea facta et itinera ego 
faxo scias. 

CL Faciam ita ut vis: agedum, nomcn 
primum memora tuom mihi. 

[5«. Magnum facinus incipissis petere. CL 
Quid ita? Su. Quia, pater, 

Si ante lucem ire hercle occipias a meo primo 
nomine, 

Concubium sit noctis prius quam ad postremum 
perveneris. 

CL Opus factost viatico ad tuom nomen, 
ut tu pracdicas. 

Su. Est minusculum alterum quasi vesculum 
vinarium. 

CL Quid id est tibi nomen, adulescens?] 
Su. Pax, id est nomcn mihi: 

Hoc cottidianumst. CL Edepol nomen nuga- 
torium : 

Quasi dicas, siquid crediderim tibi, pax! 
periisse ilico. 

Hie homo solide sucophantast. Quid ais tu, 
adulescens? Su. Quid est? 

CL Eloquere, isti tibi quid homines debent 
quos tu (juaeritas? 

Su. Pater istius adulescentis dedit has duas 
mi epistulas 

Lesbonici: is mist amicus. CL Teneo hunc 
manufestarium : 

Me sibi epistulas dedisse dicit. Ludam hominem 
probe. 

Su. Ita ut occepi, si animum advortas, 
dicam. CL Dabo operam tibi. 

Su. Hanc me iussit Lesbonico dare suo 
gnato epistulam, 

Et item hanc alteram suo amico Callicli iussit 
dare. 

CL Mihi quoque edepol, quom hie nugatur, 
contra nugari iubet. 


CL Ab ipsone istas accepisti? Su. E 
manibus dedit mi ipse in manus. 

Ubi ipse erat? Su. Bene rem gerebat. CL 
Ergo ubi? Su. In Scleucia. 

CL Qua faciest homo? Su. Sesquipcdc 
quidamst quam tu longior. 

CL Haerct haec res, si quidem ego apsens 
sum quam pracscns longior. 

Novisline hominem? Su. Ridicule rogitas, 
quicum una cilmm 

Capere soleo. CL Quid est ei nomen? Su. 

Quod edepol homini probo. 

CL Lubet audire. Sit. Illi edepol — illi — 
illi— vae misero mihi. 

CL Quid est negoti? Su. Devoravi nomen 
imprudens modo, 

CL Non placet qui amicosintra dentis con- 
clusos habet. 

Su. Atqui etiam modo vorsabatur mihi in 
labris primoribus. 

Ch. Tcmperi huic hodie anteveni. Su. 

Teneor manufesto miser. 

CL lam recommentatu’s nomen? Su. 
Deum me hercle atque hominem 
pudet. 

CL Vide modo hominem ut noris. Su. 
Tamquam me: set fieri istuc solet: 

Quod in manu teneas atque oculis videos, id 
desideres. 

Literis recomminiscar: Ca est principium 7° 
nomini. 

CL Callias? Su. Non est. CL Callippus? 

Su. Non est. CL Callidemides? 

Su. Non est. CL Callinicus? Su. Non 
est. CL An Callimachus? Su. Nil 
agis: 

Neque adeo edepol flocci facio, quando egomet 
memini mihi. 

Ch. At enim multi Lesbonici sunt hie : nisi 
nomcn patris 

Dices, non possum istos monstrarc homines 
quos tu quaerit as. 

Quod ad exemplumst? coniectura si reperire 
possumus. 

Su. Ad hoc exemplumst: Char . CL 

Chares? an Charmides? Su. Enim 
Charmides. 

Hem, Istic erit: qui istum di perdant. 

Satin inter labra atque dentis latuit vir minumi 

preti? t ( « 

Ch. Ne male loquere apsenti amico. Su. 50 
Quid ille ergo ignavissumus 

Latitabat mihi? Ch. Si appellasses, respon- 
disset nomini. 

Set ubi ipsest? Su. Pol ilium reliqui ad 
Rhadamantem in Cercopia. 

Ch. Qui homost me insipientior qui ipse 
egomet ubi sim quaeritem? 

Set nil disconducit huic rei. Quid ais? quid 
hoc quod te rogo ? 

Quos locos adisti? Su. Nimium mirimodis 
mirabilis. 
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Ch . Lubet audire, nisi molestumst. Su. 
Quin discupio diccre. 

Omnium primum in Pontum advecti ad Arabiam 
terram sumus. 

Ck. Eho, an etiam in Ponto Arabiast? 
Su. Est : non ilia ubi tus gignitur, 

Set ubi apsinthium fit atque cun i la gallinacea. 
90 CL Nimium graphicum hunc nugatorem. 
set ego sum insipientior, 

Qui egomet unde redeam hunc rogitem, quae 
ego sciam atque hie nesciat : 

Nisi quia lubet experiri quo evasurust denique. 
Set quid ais? quo inde isti porro? 


Su. Deinde porro ... CL Deinde porro 
nolo quicquam praedices. 

Su. Faciam ita, ut te velle video. Set monstra 
hosce homines mihi 

Quos ego quaero, quibus me oportet has 
deferre epistulas. 

CL Quid ais? tu nunc si forte eumpse 
Charmidem conspexeris, 

Ilium quem tibi istas dedisse commemoras 
epistulas, 

Norisne hominem? Su. Ne tu me edepol ar- 
bitrare beluam, 

too Qui quidem non novisse possim quicum aetatem 
exegerim. 

An ille tam esset stultus mihi qui mille num- 
mum crederet 

Philippum, quod me aurum deferre iussit ad 
gnatum suum, 

Atque ad amicum Calliclem, quoi rem aibat 
mandasse hie suam? 

Mihin concrederet, ni me ille et ego ilium 
novissem approbe? 

CL Enimvero ego nunc sucophantac huic 
sucophantari volo, 

Si hunc possum illo mille nummum Philippum 
circumducere, 

Quod sibi me dedisse dixit, Quem ego qui sit 
homo nescio, 

Neque oculis ante hunc diem umquam vidi, 
eine aurum credcrem? 

Quoi, si capitis res sit, nummum numquam 
credam plumbeum. 

MO Adgrediundust hie homo mi astu. Ileus, Pax, 
te tribus verbis volo. 

Su. Vel trecentis. CL Iiaben tu id aurum, 
quod accepisti a Charmide? 

Su. Atque etiam Philippum, numcratum 
illius in mensa manu, 

Mille nummum, Ch. Nempe ab ipso id 
accepisti Charmide? 

Su. Mirum quin ab avo eius aut proavo 
acciperem, qui sunt morcui. 

CL Adulescens, cedodum istuc aurum mihi, 
Su. Quod ego dem aurum tibi? 


Ch, Quod a me te acccpisse fassu’s. Su. 

Aps te accepisse? CL Ita loquor. 

Su. Quis‘ tu homo’s? Ch. Qui mille num- 
mum tibi dedi ego sum Charmides. 

Su. Neque edepol tu is es neque hodie is 
umquam ens, auro huic quidem. 

Abi sis, nugator: nugari nugatori postulas. 

CL Charmides ego sum. Su. Nequiquam 1 20 
hercle’s : nam nihil auri fero. 

Nimis argute me obrepsisti in capse oc- 

casiuncula : *> 

Postquam ego me aurum ferre *dixi, post tu 
factu’s Charmides : 

Prius non tu is eras quam auri feci mentioncm. 

Nil agis: 

Proin tute itidem ut charmidatu’s rursum te 
dccharmida. 

CL Quis ego sum igitur, si quideen is ''non 
sum qui sum? Su. Quid id ad me 
attinet? 

Dum ille ne sis quem ego esse nolo, sis mea 
causa qui lubet. 

Prius non is eras qui eras: nunc is factu’s qui 
turn non eras. 

CL Age siquid agis. Su. Quid ego agam? 

Ch. Aurum redde. Su. Dormitas, 
senex. 

Ch. Fassu’s Charmidem dedisse aurum tibi. 

Su. Scriptum quidem. 

CL Properas an non propere abirc actutum 1 30 
ab his regionibus, 

Dormitator, prius quam ego hie te iubco 
mulcari male? 

Su. Quam ob rem? Ch. Quia ilium quem 
cmentitu’s is ego sum ipsus Charmides, 

Quem tibi epistulas dedisse aiebas. Su. Eho, 
quaeso an tu is cs? 

CL Is enimvero sum. Su. Ain tu tandem? 
is ipsusne’s? CL Aio. Su. Ipsus 
cs? 

Ch. Ipsus, inquam, Charmides sum. Su. 

Ergo ipsusne’s ? CL Ipsissumus. 

Abin bine ab oculis? Su. Enimvero sero 
quoniam hue advenis, 

Vapulabis meo arbitratu et novorum aedilium. 

CL At etiam malcdicis? Su. Immo, salvos 
quando quidem advenis, 

Di me perdant si te flocci facio an periisses 
prius. 

Ego ob hanc operam argentum accepi: te 1 40 
macto infortunio. 

Ceterum qui sis, qui non sis, floccum non 
interduim. 

Ibo ad ilium, renuntiabo, qui mihi tris nummos 
dedit, 

U t sciat se perdidisse. Ego abeo. Male vive et 
vale: 

Qui di te omnes advenientem peregre perdant, 
Charmides. 
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TACITUS 

( 6 1*— -AFTER 1 1 7 * A.D.) 
CREMUTIUS CORDUS 


Annals IV. xxxiv,,xxxv. 

ViCRBA mea, patres conscript! , arguuntur; 
adeo factorum innocens sum. Sed neque liacc 
o in principem aut principis parcntcm, quos lex 
maiestatis amjjlectitur : Brutum et Cassium 
laudavisse dicor, quorum res gestas cum plurimi 
composuerint, nemo sine honore memoravit. 
Titus Livius, eloquentiae ac fidei praeclarus in 
primis, Cn. Pompeium tantis lauaibus tulit ut 
Pompeianum eum Augustus appellaret; neque 
10 id aifliciti^e eorum offecit. Scipionem, Afran- 
ium, hunc ipsum Cassium, hunc Brutum, 
nusquam latrones ct parxicidas, quae nunc 
vocabula imponuntur, saepe ut insignes virus 
nominat. Asinii Pollionis scripta egregiam 
eorundem memoriam tradunt ; Messalla Cor- 
vinus imperatorem suum Cassium praedicabat : 
et uterque opibusque atquc honoribus per- 
viguere. Marci Ciceronis libro, quo Catonem 
caelo aequavit, quid aliud dictator Caesar quam 
20 rescripta orationc, velut apud iudiccs, respondit ? 


Antonii cpistuluc, Bruti contiones falsa quidem 
in Augusium probra, sed multa cum acerbitate, 
babent; cannina Bibaculi et Catulli referta 
c-ontumeliis Caesarum leguntur : sed ipse divus 
Iulius, ipse divus Augustus, et tulere ista et 
reiiquere, haud facile dixerim, moderatione 
magis an sapientia. Namque spreta cxolescunt : 
si irascare, agnita videntur. Non attingo 
(iraecos, quorum non rnodo libertas, etiam 
libido impunita; aut si quis advertit, dictis 30 
dicta ultus est. Sed maxime solutum et sine 
obtrcctatore fuit, prodcre de iis quos mors odio 
aut gratiae exemisset. N um cum armatis Cassio 
ct Bruto, ac Philippenscs campos obtinentibus, 
belli civilis causa, populum per contiones in- 
cendo? an illi quidem, septuagesimum ante 
annum perempti, quomodo imaginibus suis 
noscuntur, quas ne victor quidem abolevit, 
sic partem memoriae apud scriptores retinent? 

Suum cuique decus posteritas rependit; nec 40 
deerunt, si damnatb) ingruit, qui non modo 
Cassii et Bruti, sed etiam mci memincrint. 


G A LG AC US. ADDRESS TO TI1E BRITONS 


Agricola xxx.-xxxii. 

Quotiens causas belli ct necessitatcm 
nostram intueor, mognus mihi animus est 
hodiernum diem consensumque vestrum initium 
libertatis toti Britanniae fore. Nam et universi 
servitutis expertes, ct nullae ultra terrae, ac ne 
mare quidem sccurum imminente nobis classe 
liomana. Ita proelium atque anna, quae 
fortibus honesta, eadem etiam ignavis tutissima 
sunt. Priores pugnae, quibu* adversus Ro- 
10 manos varia fortuna ccrtatum est, spern ac 
subsidium in nostris manibus habebant, quia 
nobilissimi totius Britanniae, iique in ipsis 
penetralibus siti, nec servientium litora aspici* 
entes, oculos quoque a contactu dominationis 
inviolatos habebamus. Nos terrarum ac 
libertatis 'extremos recessus ipse ac sinus famae 
in hunc diem defendit, atque omne ignotuni 
pro magnifico est. Sed nunc terminus 
Britanniae patet. Nulla iam ultra gens, nihil 
20 nisi fluctus et saxa, et infestiores Romani, 
quorum superbiam frustra per obsequiuin ac 
modestiam effugeris. Raptorcs orbis, postquam 
cuncta vastantibus defuere terrae, iam et mare 
scrutantur; si locuples hostis est, avari, si 
pauper, ambitiosi; quo! non Oriens, non 
occidens satiaverit. Soli omnium opes atque 
inopiam pari affectu concupiscunt, Aufcrre, 


trucidarc, rapere falsis nominibus imperium, 
atque ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 
Liberos cuique ac propinquos suos natura .*0 
caiissimos esse voluit. Hi per delectus alibi 
servituri auferuntur; coniuges sororesque, 
ctiamsi hostilem libidinem etfugiant, nomine 
amicorum atque hospilum polluuntur. Bona 
fortunacquc in tributum, ager atque annus in 
frumentum, corpora ipsa ac manus silvis ac 
paludibus emuniendis inter verbera ac contum- 
clias conteruntur. Nata servituti mancipia 
scmcl veneunt, atque ultro a dominis aluntur: 
Britannia servitutem suam cotidie emit, 40 
cotidie pascit. Ac sicut in familia rccentis- 
simus quisque servorum etiam conscrvis 
ludibrio est, sic in hoc orbis terrarum vetere 
famulatu novi nos et viles in cxcidium petimur. 
Neque enim arva nobis aut mctalla aut portus 
sunt, quibus exercendis reservemur. Virtus 
porro ac ferocia subicctorum ingrata imperan- 
tibus; et longinquitas ac secretum ipsum quo 
tutius, eo suspectius. Ita sublata spe veniae 
tandem sumite animum, tarn quibus salus quam 5° 
quibus gloria carissima est. . . . Hie dux, hie 
exercitus; illic tributa et metalla et ceterae 
servientium poenae, quas in aeternum perferre 
aut statim ulcisci in hoc campo est. Proinde 
ituri in aciem et maiores vestros et posteros 
cogitate. 
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AGRICOLA . ADDRESS TO HIS SOLDIERS ON THE SAME OCCASION 


Agricola xxxiii., xxxiv. 

Octavus annus est, commilitones, ex quo 
virtute et auspiciis imperii Romani, fide atque 
opera vestra Britanniam vicistis. Tot expedi- 
tionibus, tot proeliis, seu fortitudine adversus 
hostes seu patientia ac labore, paenc adversus 
ipsam rerum naturam opus fuit, neque me 
militum neque vos ducis paenituit. Ergo 
egrcssi, ego veterum legatorum, vos pyiorum 
cxercituum terminos, finem Britanniae non 
10 fama nec rumore, sed castris et armis tenemus. 
Inventa Britannia et subacta. Equidem saepe 
in agmine, cum vos paludes montesve et 
flumina fatigarent, fortissimi cuiusque voces 
audiebam : quando dabitur hostis, quando 
acies? Veniunt, e latebris suis extrusi, et vota 
virtusquc in aperto, omniaque prona victoribus, 
atque eadcm victis ad versa. Sam ut supcrasse 
tantum itineris, silvas evasisse, transissc 
aestuaria pulchrum ac decorum in frontem, ita 
20 fugientibus periculosissima, quae hodic pros- 
perrima sunt. Neque eniin nobis aut locorum 
eadem notitia aut commcatuum eadcm abun- 
dantia ; sed manus et arma, et in his omnia. 
Quod ad me attinet, iam pridem mihi decretum 


cst neque exercitus neque ducis terga tuta esse. 
Proinde ct honesta mors turpi vita potior, et 
incolumitas ac decus eodem loco sita sunt ; nec 
inglorium fuerit in ipso terrarum ac naturae fine 
cecidisse. Si novae gentes atque ignota acies 
constitisset, aliorum exercituum exemplis vos 3° 
hortarer; nunc vestra decora recensetc, vcstros 
oculos interrogate. Ili stint, quos proximo > 
anno unam legionem furto ndetis aggressos 
clamore debellastis ; hi cetcrorum Britannorum 
fugacissimi, ideoque tarn diu superstites. 
Quomodo silvas saltusque penetrantibus fortis- 
simum quodque animal contra ruere, — pavida 
et inertia ipso agminis sono pclluntur. — sic 
acerrimi Britannorum iam pridem eeciderunt, 
reliquus est numerus ignavorum et metuen- 4 ° 
tium. Quos quod tandem invenistis, non 
restiterunt, sed deprehensi sunt; novissimae 
res et extremus metus corpora defixere [aciem] 
in his vestigiis, in quibus pulcram et spectabilem 
victoriam ederetis. Transigite cum expedi- 
tionibus, imponite quinquaginta annis magnum 
diem, approbate rei publicae numquam exer- 
citui imputari potuisse aut moras belli aut 
causas rebellandi. 


GERMANICUS 


Annals I. xlii., xliii. 

Non mihi uxor aut filius patre et re publica 
cariores sunt: sed ilium quidem suamaiestas, 
imperium Romanum ceten exercitus defendent. 
Coniugcm et liberos rncos, quos pro gloria 
vestra libens ad exitium offerrem, nunc procul 
a furentibus summoveo, ut quicquid istud 
scclcris imminet, meo tantum sanguine pietur, 
neve occisus Augusti pronepos, interfecta 
Tiberii nurus, nocentiores vos faciat. Quid 
xo enim per hos dies inausum intemeratumve 
voids? Quod nomen huic coetui dabo? 
MUitesne appellem, qui filium imperatoris 
vestri vallo et armis circumsedistis, an Hoes , , 
quibus tarn proiecta senatus auctoritas? Hos- 
tium quoque ius et sacra legationis et fas 
gentium rupistis. Divus Iulius seditioncm 
exercitus verbo uno compescuit, Quirites 
vocando qui sacramentum eius detractabant. 
Divus Augustus vultu ct aspectu Actiacas 
20 legioncs exterruit. Nos, ut nondutn eosdem, 
ita ex illis ortos, si Ilispaniae Syriaeve miles 
aspernaretur, tamen mirum et indignum erat. 
Primane et vicesima legiones, ilia signis a 
Tiberio acceptis, tu tot proeliorum socia, tot 
praemiis aucta, egregiam duci vestro gratiam 


refertis? Ilunc ego nuntium patri, lacta omnia 
aliis c provinciis audienti, feram? Ipsius 
tirones, ipsius veteranos non missione, non 
pecunia satiatos; hie tantum interfici cen- 
turiones, eici tribunos, includi legatos, infecta 30 
sanguine castra, flumina; meque precariam 
animam inter infensos trahere. Cur enim primo 
contionis die ferrum illud, quod pecton meo 
infigere parabam, detraxistis, 0 improvidi 
amici! Melius et amantius ille qui gladium 
oflerebat. Cecidissem certe nondum tot 
flagitiorum excrcitui meo conscius; legissetis 
ducem, qui meam quidem mortem impunitam 
sineret, Vari tamen et trium legionum ulcis- 
ceretur. Neque enim di sinant ut Belgarum, 40 
quamquam offerentium, decus istud et claritudo 
sit, subvenisse Romano nomini, compressisse 
Germaniae populos. Tua, dive Auguste, caelo 
recepta mens, tua, pater Druse, imago, tui 
memoria isdem istis cum militibus, quos iam 
pudor et gloria intrat, eluant hanc maculam, 
irasque civiles in exitium hostibus vertant. 

Vos quoque, quorum alia nunc ora, alia pectora 
contueor, si legatos senatui, obsequium im* 
peratori, si mihi cciiugem et filium redditis, 50 
aiscedite a contactu, ac dividite turbidos. Id 
stabile ad paenitentiam, id fidei vinculum erib 
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LICINIVS MUCIANUS* ADDRESS TO VESPASIAN 


Histories II. lxxvi. f lxxvii. 

Omnes qui magnarum rerum consilia sus- 
cipiunt, aestimare debent an quod incohat ur 
reipublicae utile, ipsis gloriosum, aut promptum 
eflfectu, aut certe non arduum sit. Simul ipse 
9 qui suadet cogsiderandus est, adiciatne consilio 
periculum suum, et, si fortuna coeptis adfuerit, 
cui summum decus acquiratur. Ego te, Ves- 
pasiane, ad imperium voco, tam salutare 
reipublicae, quam tibi magnificum. Iuxta deos 
»o in tua manu positum est. Nec speciem adu- 
lantij expaveris. A cdhtumelia quam a laude 
propius fuerit post Vitellium eligi. Non 
adversus divi Augusti acerrimam m-entem, nec 
adversus cautissimam Tiberii senectutem, ne 
contra Gai quidem, aut Claudii vel Neronis, 
fundatam longo imperio domum exsurgimus. 
Cessisti etiam Galbae imaginibus. Torpere 
ultra, et polluendam perdendamque rempub- 
licam relinquere, sopor et ignavia videietur, 
20 etiam si tibi, quam inhoncsta, tam tuta servitus 
esset. Abiit iam et transvectum est tempus, 
quo posses videri concupisse: confugiendum 
est ad imperium. An excidit trucidatus Cor- 
bulo? splendidior origine quam nos sum us, 
fateor: sed et Nero nobilitate natalium Vitellium 
anteibat. Satis clarus est apud timentem quis- 
uis timetur. Et posse ab exercitu principcm 
eri sibi ipse Vitellius documento, nullis 
stipendiis, nulla militari fama, Galbae odio 
30 provectus. Ne Othonem quidem ducis arte 
aut exercitus vi, sed praepropera ipsius despera- 
tione victum, iam desiderabilem et magnum 


principem fecit, cum interim spargit legiones, 
exarniat cohortes, nova cotidie bello semina 
ministrat. Si quid ardoris ac ferociae miles 
habuit, popinis et comissationibus et principis 
imitatione deteritur. Tibi e Iudaea et Syria 
et Aegypto novem legiones integrae, nulla acie 
exhaustae, nondiscordia corruptae, sed firmatus 
usu miles, et belli domitor externi ; classium, 40 
alarum, cohortium robora, et fidissimi reges, 
ct tua ante omnes experientia. Nobis nihil 
ultra arrogabo, quam ne post Valentem et 
Caecinam numerernur. Ne tamen Mucianum 
socium spreveris, quia aemulum non experiris. 

Me Vitellio antepono, te mihi. Tuae domui 
triumphale nomen, duo iuvenes, capax iam 
imperii alter, et primis militiae annis apud Ger- 
manicos quoque exercitus clarus. Absurd um 

fuerit non cedere imperio ei, cuius filium adop- 5° 
taturus essem, si ipse imperarem. Ceterum 
inter nos non idem prosperarum adversarumque 
rerum ordo erit. Nam si vincimus, honorem 
quem dederis habebo : discrimen ac pericula 
ex aequo patiemur. Immo, ut melius est, tuos 
exercitus rege, mihi bellum et proeliorum incerta 
trade. Acriore hodie disciplina victi quam 
victores agunt. IIos ira, odium, ultionis cupi- 
ditas ad virtutem accendit : illi per fastidium 
et contumaciam hebescunt. Aperiet et recludet 
contecta et tumescentia victricium partium vul- 
nera bellum ipsum. Ncc mihi maior in tua 
vigilantia, parsimonia, sapientia, liducia, est 
quam in Vitellii torpore, inscitia, saevitia. 

Sed meliorem in bello causam quam in pace 
habemus : nam qui deliberant, desciverunt. 


OTHO. ADDRESS TO THE ARMY AS IMPERATOR 


Histories I. xxxvii., xxxviii. 

' Quis ad vos processerim, commilitones, 
dicere non possum, quia nec privatum me 
Vocare sustineo princeps a vobis nominatus, 
nec principem alio imperante. Vestrum quoque 
nomen in incerto erit, donee dubitabitur im- 
peratorem populi Romani in castris an hostem 
nabeatis. Auditisne ut poena mea et supplicium 
vestrum simul postulentur? adeo manifestum 
est neque perire nos neque salvos esse nisi una 
10 posse. Et, cuius lenitatis est Galba, iam fortasse 
promisit, ut qui nullo exppscente tot milia inno- 
centissimorum militum trucidaverit. Horror 
animum subit, quotiens recordor feralem in- 


troitum et hanc solnm Galbae victoriam, cum 
in oculis Urbis decumari deditos iuberet, quos 
deprecantes in fidem acceperat. His auspiciis 
urbem ingressus, quam gloriam ad principatum 
attulit nisi occisi Obultronii Sabini et Cornelii 
Marcelli in Hispania, Betui Chilonis in Gallia, 
Fonteii Capitonis in Germania, Clodii Macri 20 
in Africa, Cingonii in via, Turpiliani in Urbe, 
Nymphidii in castris ? Quae usquam provincia, 
quae castra sunt, nisi cruenta et maculata, aut 
ut ipse praedicat, emendata et correcta? nam 
quae alii scelera, hie' remedia vocat, dum falsis 
nominibusseveritatem pro saevitia, parsimoniam 
pro avaritia, supplicia et contumelias vestras 
disciplinam appellat. Septem a Neronis fine 
> D 
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menses sunt, et iam plus rapuit Icelus quam 
30 quod Polycliti et Vatinii et Aegiali paraverunt. 
Minore avaritia ac licentia grassatus esset T. 
Vinius, si ipse imperasset: nunc et subiectos 
nos habuit tanquam suos, et viles ut alienos. 
Una ilia domus sufficit donativo, quod vobis 
numquam datur et cotidie exprobatur. Ac, ne 
qua saltern in successore Galbae spes esset, 
accersit ab exilio quem tristitia et avaritia sui 
simillimum iudicabat. Vidistis, commilitones, 
notabili tempestate etiam decs infaustam adop- 
40 tionem aversantes. Idem senatus, idem populi 


Romani animus est. Vestra virtus expefctatur, 
apud quos omne honestis consiliis robur, et 
sine quibus quamvis egregia invalida sunt. 

Non ad bellum vos nec ad periculum voco: 
omnium militum arma nobiscum sunt. Nec 
una cohors togata defendit nunc Galbam, sed 
detinet. Cum vos aspexerit, cum signutn meum 
acceperit, hoc solum erit certamen, quis mihi 
plurimum imputet. Nullus cunctationis locus 
est in eo consilio quod non potest laudari nisi 50 
p^ractum. 


TERENCE 

(190*— 159 B.C.) 
ANDRIA 


Act l,— Scene 5 (236-298). 

t Pamphilus declares his devotion to Gly cerium.] 
PAMPHILUS, MYSIS. 

Pa. Hocinest humanum factu aut inceptu? 
Hocinest officium patris? 

My. Quid illud est? Pa. Pro deum fidem, 
quid est, si hoc non contumeliast? 

Uxorem decrerat dare sese mi hodie: nonnc 
oportuit 

Praescisse me ante? Nonne prius communi- 
catum oportuit? 

My. Miseram me, quod verbum audio? 

Pa. Quid ? Chremes, qui dcnegarat se com- 
missurum mihi 

Gnatam suam uxorem, id mutavit, quia me 
immutatum videt? 

Itane obstinate dat operam, ut me a Glyccrio 
miserum abstranat? 

Quod si fit, pereo funditus. 

10 Adeon hominem esse invenustum aut infelicem 
quemquam, ut ego sum ! 

Pro deum atque hominum fidem ! 

Nullon ego Chremetis pacto affinitatem ecfugere 
potero? 

Quot modis contemptus, spretus! facta, trans- 
acta omnia. Hem, 

Repudiatus repetor: quam obrem? Nisi si id 
est, quod suspicor: 

Aliquid monstri alunt: ea quoniam nemini 
obtrudi potest, 

Itur ad me. My. Oratio haec me miseram 
exanimavit metu. 

Pa. Nam quid ego dicam de patre? Ah, 

Tantamne rem tam neglegenter agere! Prae- 
teriens modo 

Mi apud forum ‘uxor tibi dncendast, Pamphile, 
hodie’ inquit, ‘para: 

^0 Abi domum.’ Id mihi visust dicere ‘abi cito 
ac suspendete.’ 


Obstupui: censen me verbum potuisse ullum 
proloqui? 

Aut causam ullam, ineptam saltern falsam 
iniquam? Obmutui. 

Quod si ego rescivissem id prius, quid facerem, 
siquis me roget: 

Aliquid facerem, ut hoc ne facerem. Sed 
nunc quid primum exequar? 

Tot me impediunt curae, quae meum animum 
divorse trahunt: 

Amor, misericordiahuius, nuptiarumsollicitatio, 

Turn patris pudor, qui me tam leni passus ani- 
most usque adhuc 

Quae meo quomque animo lubitumst facere. 

Eine ego ut advorser? Ei mihi. 

Incertumst quid a gam. My. Misera timeo 
‘ incertum * hoc quorsum accidat. 

Sed nunc peropus est, aut liunc cum ipsa aut 30 
de ilia me advorsum hunc loqui. 

Dum in dubiost animus, paullo momento hue 
vel iliuc impellitur. 

Pa. Quis hie loquitur? Mysis, salve. 

My. 0 salve, Pamphile. Pa. Quid 
agit? My. Rogas? 

Laborat e dolore, atque ex hoc misera sol- 
licitast, diem 

Quia olim in hunc sunt constitutaenuptiae. Turn 
autem hoc timet, 

Ne deseras se. Pa. Hem, egone istuc conari 
queam? 

Egon propter me illam decipi miseram sinam, 

Quae mihi suom animum atque omnem vitam 
credidit, 

Quam ego animo egregie caram pro uxore 
habuerim? 

Beneet pudice eius doctum atque eductum sinam 

Coactum egestate ingenium immutarier? 40 

Non faciam. My. Ilaud verear, si in te sit 
solo situm : 
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Sed ut vim queas ferre. Pa, Adeon me 
ignavom putas, 

Adeon porro ingratum aut inhumanum aut 
ferum, 

Ut neque me consuetudo neque amor neque 
pudor 

Commoveat neque commoneat, ut servem 
fidem? 

My, Unum hoc scio, esse meritam, ut 
memor esses sui. 

Pa, Memor essem? O Mysis Mysis, etiam 
• nunc pihi 

Scripta ilia dicta sunt in animo Chrysidis 
De Glycerio. Iam ferme moriens me vocat : 

50 Accessi: vos semotae. Nos soli: incipit 

‘Mi Pamphile, huius formam atque actatem 
vides : 


Nec clam te est, quam illi utraeque res nunc 

utiles 

Et ad pudicitiam et ad rem tutandam sient. 

Quod ego per hanc te dextram oro et genium 
tuom, 

Per tuam fidem perque huius solitudinem 
Te obtestor, ne abs te hanc segreges neu deseras. 

Si te in germani fratris dilexi loco, 

Sive haec te solum semper fecit maxumi 
Seu tibi morigera fuit in rebus omnibus, 

Te isti virum do, amicum, tutorem, patrem: 60 

Bona nostra haec tibi permitto et tuae mando 
fide.’ 

Hanc mi in manum dat: mors continuo ipsam 
occupat. 

Accepi: acceptam scrvabo. My. Ita spero 
quidcm. 


EUNUCHUS 


I.— Act II,— Scene 2 (232-264). 

[The Parasite's trade . ] 

GNATIIO. 

Gn. Di immortales, homini homo quid 
praestat? Stulto intellegens 

Quid interest? hoc adeo ex hac rc venit in 
mentem mihi : 

Conveni hodie adveniens quendam mei loci 
hinc atque ordinis 

Hominem haud impurum, itidem patria qui 
abligurrierat bona : 

Video sentum squalidum aegrum, pannis annis- 
que obsitum. 

‘Quid istuc* inquam ‘ornatist?* ‘quoniam 
miser quod habui perdidi, en 

Quo redactus sum. Omnes noti me atque 
amici deserunt.’ 

Hie ego ilium contempsi prae me; ‘quid 
homo* inquam ‘ignavissume? 

Itan parasti te, ut spes nulla relicua in te sit 
tibi? 

IO Simul consilium cum re amisti? viden me ex 
eodem ortum loco? 

Qui color, nitor, vestitus, quae habitudost 
corporis! 

Omnia habeo, neque quicquam habeo: nil 
quom est, nil defit tamen.’ 

‘At ego infelix neque ridiculus esse neque 
plagas pati 

Possum.* ‘Quid? tu his rebus credis fieri? 
tota erras via. 

Olim isti fuit generi quondam quaestus apud 
saeclum prius : 

Hoc novomst aucupium : ego adeo hanc primus 
invent viam. 

Est genus hominum, qui esse primos se 
omnium rerum volunt, 

5i 
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Nec sunt: hos consector: hisce ego non paro 
me ut rideant, 

Sed eis ultro arrideo et eorum ingenia admiror 
simul : 

Quicquid dicunt, laudo : id rursum si negant, 20 
laudo id quoque : 

Negat quis: nego; ait: aio; postremo imperavi 
egomet mihi 

Omnia assentari. Is quaestus nunc est multo 
uberrumus.* . . . 

Dum haec loquimur, interea loci ad macellum 
ubi advenimus, 

Concurrunt laeti mi obviam cuppedinarii omnes s 

Cetarii, lanii, coqui, fartores, piscatores, 

Quibus et re salva et perdita profueram et 
prosum saepe : 

Salutant, ad cenam vocant, adventum gratu- 
lantur. 

Ille ubi miser famelicus videt me esse tanto 
honore, 

Tam facile victum quaerere: [ibi] homo coepit 
me opsecrare, 

Ut sibi liceret discere id de me : sectari iussi, 30 

Si potis est, tamquam philosophorum habent 
disciplinae ex ipsis 

Vocabula, parasiti item ut Gnathonici vocentur. 

II.— Act III,— Scene 1 (391-453). 

THRASO, GNATHO. 

[Gnat ho flatters the soldier , Thruso .] 

Th. Magnas vero agere gratias Thais mihi? 

Gn. Ingen tis. Th, Ain tu, laetast? 

Gn. Non tarn ipso quidem 

Dono, quam aps te datum esse : id vero serio 

Triumpnat. . . . 

Th. Est istuc datum 

ProfcctOjUt grata mihi sint quae facio omnia. 
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Gn . Advorti hercle animum. Th. Vel rex 
semper maxumas 

Mihi agebat quicquid feceram: aliis non 
item. 

Gn. Lahore alieno magno partam gloriam 
ZO Verbis saepe in se transmovet, qui habet 
salern, 

Quod in te’st. Th. Habes. Gn. Rex te ergo 
in oculis — Th. Scilicet. 

Gn. Gestare? Th. Vero: credere omnem 
exercitum, 

Consilia. Gn. Mirum. Th. Turn sicubi eum 
satietas 

Ilominum aut negoti siquando odium cepcrat, 

Requiescere ubi volebat, quasi — nostin? 
Gn. Scio: 

Quasi ubi illam expueret miseriam ex animo. 
Th. Tenes. 

Turn me convivam solum abducebat sibi. 
Gn. Hui! 

Rcgem elegantem narras. Th. Immo sic 
homost : 

Perpaucorum hominum. Gn. Immo nullorum 
arbitror, 

20 Si tecum vivit. Th. Invidere omnes mild, 

Mordere clanculum: ego non flocci pendere: 

Illi invidere misere: verum unus tamen 

Impense, elephantis quern Indicis praefecerat. 

Is ubi molestus magis est, ‘quaeso’ inquam 
‘Strato, 

Eone cs fcrox, quia habes impcrium in 
beluas?’ 

Gn. Pulcherrume hercle dictum et sapicntcr. 
Papae, 


Iugularas hominem. Quid ille? Th. Mutus 
ilico. 

Gn. Quid ni esset? 


Th. Risu omnes qui aderant emoriri : denique 
Metuebant omnes iam me. Gn. Non iniuria. 30 

Th. Sed heus tu, purgon ego me de istac 
Thaidi, 

Quod earn me amare suspicatast? Gn. Nil 
minus. 

Immo auge magis suspitionem. Th. Cur? <1 
Gn. Rogas? 0 

Scin, siquando ilia mentionem Phaedriae 
Facit aut si laudat, tc ut male urat? Th. Sentio. 

Gn. Id ut ne fiat, haec res solast remedio. 

Ubi nominabit Phaedriam, tu Pamphilam 
Continuo. Siquando ilia dicet ‘ Phaedriam 
Intro mittamus commissatum : * Pamphilaift 
Cantatum provocemus. Si laudabit haec 40 

Illius formam : tu huius contra. Deniqre 
Par pro pari referto, quod earn mordeat. 

Th. Siquidem me amaret, turn istuc pro- 
desset, Gnatho. 

Gn. Quando illud quod tu das expcctat 
atque amat, 

Iam dudum te amat : iam dudum illi facile fit 
Quod dolcat : metuit semper, quern ipsa nunc 
capit 

Fructum, nequando iratus tu alio conferas. 

Th. Bene dixti: ac mihi istuc non in 
menlem vencrat. 

Gn. Ridiculum: non enim cogitaras : cctcrum 
Idem hoc tute melius quanto invenisses, 5 ° 
Thraso! 


HE AUT ON TIMOR UMENOS 


Act I.— Scene 1 (53-172). 

CHREMES, MENEDEMUS. 

[Chremes intreats Menedemus to spare himself. 
Menedemus gives the reasons for his penance. ] 

Ch. Quamquam haec inter nos nupera notitia 
admodumst, 

— Inde adeo quom agrum in proxumo hie mer- 
catus es — 

Nec rei fere sane amplius quicquam fuit : 
Tamen vel virtus tua me vel vicinitas, 

Quod ego in propinqua parte amicitiae puto, 
Facit ut te audacter moneam et familiariter, 
Quod mihi videre praeter aetatem tuam 
Facere et praeter quam res te adhortatur tua. 
Nam pro deum atque hominum fidem, quid 
vis tibi? 

10 Quid quaeris? annos sexaginta natus es, 

Aut plus eo, ut conicio ; agrum his regionibus 
Meliqjem neque preti maioris nemo habet; 


Servos compluris : proinde quasi nemo siet, 

Ita tute attente illorum officia fungere. 

Numquam tarn mane egredior neque tarn 
vesperi 

Domum revortor, quin te in fundo conspicer 
Fodere aut arare aut aliquid ferre. denique 
Nullum remittis tempus neque te respicis. 

Iiaec non voluptati tibi esse satis certo scio. 

‘At enim’ dices ‘quantum hie opens fiat 20 
paenitet.’ 

Quod in opere faciundo operae consumis tuae, 

Si sumas in illis exercendis, plus agas. 

Me. Chreme, tantumne ab re tuast oti tibi, 
Aliena ut cures eaque nil quae ad te attinent? 

Ch. Homo sum : humani nil a me alienum 
puto. 

Vel me monere hoc vel percontari puta: 

Rectumst? ego ut faciam; non pst? te ut 
deterream. 

Me. Mihi sic est ususs tibi ut opus factost, 
face. 
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CL An quoiquanist usus homini, se ut 
cruciet? Me. Mihi. 

30 CL Siquid laborist, nollem : sed quid istuc 
malist? 

Quaeso, quid de te tantum meruisti? Me. 
Eheu. 

CL Ne lacruma, atque istuc, quicquid est, 
fac me ut sciam : 

Ne retice, ne verere, crede inquam mihi : 

Aut consolando aut consilio aut re iuvero. 

Me. Scire hoc vis? CL I lac quidem causa, 

• qua jixi tibi. 

Me. Dicetur. CL At istos rastros interea 
tamen 

Appone, ne labora. Me. Minume. Ck. Quam 
rem agis? 

Me. Sine me vocivom tcmpus ncquod dem 

j mihi 

Laboris? CL Non sinam, inquam. Me. Ah, 
non aequom facis. 

40 CL Hui, tam gravis hos, quaeso ? Me. Sic 
mcritumst meum. 

CL Nunc loquere. Me. Filium unicum 
adulescentulum 

Ilabeo. Ah, quid dixi? habere me? immo 
habui, Chreme: 

Nunc habeam necne incertumst. Ck. Quid 
ita istuc? Me. Scies. 

Est e Corintho hie advena anus paupercula : 
Eius filiam ille amare coepit perditc, 

Trope iam ut pro uxore haberet : haec clam me 
omnia. 

Ubi rem rescivi, coepi non humanitus 
Neque ut animum decuit aegrotum adulescentuli 
Tractare, sed vi et via pervolgata patrum. 

50 Cottidie accusabam: ‘hem, tibine haec diutius 
Licere speras facere me vivo patre, 

Amicam ut habeas prope iam in uxoris loco? 
Erras, si id credis, et me ignoras, Clinia. 

Ego te meum esse dici tantisper volo, 

Dum quod te dignumst facies: sed si id non 
facis, 

Ego quod me in te sit facere dignum invenero. 
Nulla adeo ex re istuc fit nisi ex nimio otio. 
Ego istuc aetatis non amori operam dabam, 
Sed in Asiam hinc abii propter pauperiem, 
atque ibi 

60 Simul rem et belli gloriam armis reppcri. > 
Tostremo adeo res rediit : adulescentulus 
Saepe eadem et graviter audiendo victus est: 
Aetate me putavit et benevolentia 
Plus scire et providere quam se ipsum sibi : 

In Asiam ad regem militatum abiit, Chreme. 

CL Quid ais? Me. Clam me profectus 
mensis tris abest. 

CL Ambo accusandi: etsi illud inceptum 
tamen 

Animist pudentis signum et non instrenui. 

Me. Ubi compen ex eis, qui fuere ei conscii, 


Domum revorlor maestus atque animo fere jq 
Tcrturbato atque incerto prae aegritudine. 

Adsido: accurrunt servi, soccos detrahunt: 

Video alios festinare, lectos sternere, 

Cenam apparare: pro se quisque sedulo 
Faciebant, quo illam mihi lenirent miseriam. 

Ubi video, haec coepi cogitare ‘hem, tot mea 
Solius solliciti sunt causa, ut me unum ex- 
pleant ? 

Ancillac tot me vestiant? sumptus domi 
Tantos ego solus faciam? sed gnatum unicum, 

Quern pariter uti his dccuit aut etiam amplius, go 
Quod ilia aelas magis ad haec utenda idoneast, 

Eum ego hinc eieci miserum iniustitia mea. 

Malo quidem me quo vis dignum deputem, 

Si id faciam. nam usque dum ille vitam illam 
colet 

Inopem, carens patria ob meas iniurias, 

Interea usque illi de me supplicium dabo, 

Laborans, quaerens, parcens, illi semens.* 

Ita facio prorsus : nil relinquo in aedibus, 

Nec vas nec vestimentum: conrasi omnia. 

Ancillas, servos, nisi eos qui opere rustico 90 

Faciundo facile sumptum exercerent suom, 

Omnis produxi ac vendidi. inscripsi ilico 
Aedis ; mercedcm quasi talenta ad quindecim 
Coegi: agrum hunc mercatus sum: hie me 
exerceo. 

Decrcvi tantisper me minus iniuriae, 

Chreme, meo gnato facere, dum fiam miser : 

Nec fas esse, ulla me voluptatc hie frui, 

Nisi ubi ille hue salvos rcaicrit meus particeps. 

Ck. Ingenio te esse in liberos leni puto, 

Et ilium obsequentem, siquis recte aut 100 
commode 

Tractaret. verum neque ilium tu satis noveras, 

Nec te ille; hoc quom fit, ibi non vere vivitur. 

Tu ilium numquam ostendisti quanti penderes, 

Nec tibi illest credere ausus quae est aequom 
patri. 

Quod si esset factum, haec numquam evenissent 
tibi. 

Me. Ita res est, fateor: peccatum a me 
maxumest. 

Ck. Menedeme, at porro rectc spero, et 


ilium tibi 

Salvom afluturum esse hie coniido propediem. 

Me. Utinam ita di faxint. Ck. Facient. 
nunc si commodumst, 

Dionysia hie sunt hodie: apud me sis no 
volo. 

Me. Non possum. CL Quor non? quaeso 
tandem aliquanlulum 

Tibi parce: idem absens facere te hoc volt 
filius. 

Me. Non convenit, qui ilium ad laborem 
hinc pepulerim, 

Nunc me ipsum fugere. Ck. Sicinest sentcntiar 

Me. Sic. Ck. Bene vale. Me. Ettu. 


.. , y. 
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ADELPHI 


Act I . — Scene x (26-154). 

[Micio t the uncle and guardian , and Dentea % the 
father <y Aeschinus, discuss his character,] 

MICIO, DEMEA. 

* Mi. Non rcdiit hac nocte a cena Acschinus 
Neque servulorum quisquam, qui advorsum 
iverant. 

Profecto hoc vere dicunt : si apsis uspiam, 

Aut ubi si cesses, evenirc ea satius est 
Quae in te uxor dicit et quae in animo cogitat 
Irata, quam ilia quae parentes propitii. 

Uxor, si cesses, aut te aniare cogitat 

Aut tete amari aut potare atquc animo opsequi, 

Et tibi bene esse, soli sibi quom sit male. 

10 Ego quia non rcdiit filius quae cogito ! 

Quibus nunc sollicitor rebus ! ne aut ille alserit 
Aut ceciderit aliqua atque aliquid praefregerit. 
Vah, quemquamne homincm in animum 
instituere aut sibi 

Parare quod sit carius quam ipse est sibi ! 
Atque ex me hie natus non est, sed fralre ex 
meo. 

Dissimili is studiost iam inde ab adulescentia. 
Ego hanc clementem vitam urbanam atque 
otium 

Secutus sum et, quod fortunatum isti putant, 
Uxorem numquam habui. Ille contra haec 
omnia 

20 Ruri agere vitam : semper parce ac duriter 
Se habere : uxorem duxit : nati filii 
Duo: inde ego hunc maiorem adoptavi mihi: 
Eduxi a parvulo, habui, amavi pro meo ; 

In eo me oblecto : solum id est carum mihi. 
Ille ut item contra me habeat facio sedulo : 

Do, praetermitto : non necesse habeo omnia 
Pro meo iure agere : postremo, alii clanculum 
Patres quae faciunt, quae fert adulescentia, 

Ea ne me celet consuefeci filium. 

30 Nam qui mentiri aut fallere insuerit patrem, 
Fraudare tanto magis audebit ceteros. 

Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Retinere satius esse credo quam metu. 

Haec fratri mecum non conveniunt neque 
placent. 

Venit ad me saepe damans ‘quid agis, Micio? 
Quor perdis adulcscentem nobis? quor amat? 
Quor potat? quor tu hitf rebus sumptum 
suggeris? 

Vestitu nimio indulges: nimium ineptus es.’ 
Nimium ipsest durus praeter aequomque et 
bonum: 

40 Et errat longe mea quidem sententia, 

$ ui imperium credat gravius esse aut stabilius, 
i quod fit, quam illud quodamidtia adiungitur. 

* Line% i-53 may be taken as a separate speech. 


Mea sic est ratio, et sic animum induco meum: 

Malo coactus qui suom officium facit, 

I)um id rescitum iri credit, tantisper cavet: 

Si sperat fore clam, rursum ad ingenium redit. 

Ille quern beneficio adiungas ex animo facit, 

Studet par referre, praesens apsensque idem 0 
erit. o 

Hoc patriumst, potius consuefacere filium 
Sua sponte recte facere quam alieno metu : 50 

IIoc pater ac dominus interest: hoc qui nequit, 
Fatcatur ncscire imperare liberis. 

Enter Demea. ^ 

De. Ehem opportune : te ipsum qua?rito. 

Mu Quid tristis es? De. Rogas me? ubi 
nobis Acschinust? 

Scin iam quid tristis ego sim? Mi. Dixin hoc 
fore? 

Quid fecit? De. Quid ille fecerit? quern neque 
pudet 

Quicquam, nec metuit qucmquam, neque legem 
putat 

Tenere se ullam. Nam ilia quae antehac facta 
sunt 

Omitto ; modo quid designavit? Mi. Quidnam 
id est? 

De. For is effregit atque in aedis irruit 60 

Alienas: ipsum dominum atque omnem fami- 
liam 

Mulcavit usque ad mortem: eripuit mulierem 
Quam amabat. Clamant omnes indignissume 
Factum esse : hoc advenienti quot mini, Micio, 
Dixere ! in orest omni populo. Denique, 

Si conferendum excmplumst, non fratrem videt 
Rei dare operam, ruri esse parcum ac sobrium? 
Nullum huius simile factum. Haec quom illi, 
Micio, 

Dico, tibi dico : tu ilium corrumpi sinis. 

Mi. Homine imperito numquam quicquam 70 
iniustiust, 

Qui nisi quod ipse fecit nil rectum putat. 

De. Quorsum istuc? Mi. Quia tu, Demea, 
haec male iudicas. 

Non est flagitium, mihi crede, adulescentulum 
Scortari, neque potare: non est: neque foris 
Effringere. Haec si neque ego neque tu fecimus, 

Non siit egestas facere nos. Tu nunc tibi 
Id laudi ducis, quod turn fecisti inopia? 

Iniuriumst: nam si esset unde id fieret, 

Faceremus. Et ilium tu tuom, si esses homo, 
Sineres nunc facere, dum per aetatem licet, 80 
Potius quam, ubi te expectatum eiecisset 
foras, 

Alieniore aetate post faceret tamen. 

De. Pro Iuppiter, tu homo adigis me ad 
insaniam. 

Non est flagitium facere haec adulescentulum? 

Mu Ah, 
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Ausculta, ne me optundas de hac re saepius. 

Tuom filium dedisti adoptandum mihi: 

Ismeusestfactus: sicjuid pcccat, Demea, 

Mihi peccat: ego llli maxumam partem 
feram. 

Opsonat, potat, olet unguenta: de meo; 

Amat: aabitur a me argentum, dum erit 
commodum ; 

Ubi non erit, fortasse excludetur foras. 

Foris effregit: restituentur; discidit 

Vestem : resarcietur. Ft (dis gratia) 

Est unde haec fiant, et adhuc non molesta 
sunt. 

Postremo aut desine aut cedo quemvis ar- 
bitrum : 

Tc plura in hac re peccare ostendam. De. Hci 
mihi, 

Pat§r esse disce ab illis, qui verc sciunt. 

Mi. Natura tu illi pater es, consiliis ego. 

De, Tun consulis quicquam? Mi. Ah, si 
pergis, abiero. 

De. Sicine agis? Mi. An ego totiens de 
cadem re audiam? 

De. Curaest mihi. Mi. Et mihi curacst. 
Verum, Demea, 

Curemus aequam uterque partem: tu alterum, 

Ego item alterum. Nam curare ambos prope- 
modum 

Reposcere illumst quern dedisti. De. Ah, 
Micio. 


Mi. Mihi sic videtur. De, Quid istic ? tibl 
si istuc placet, 

Profundat, perdat, pereat, nil ad me attinet. 

Iam si verbum ullum posthac Mi. Rur- 

sum, Demea, 

Irascere? De. An non credis? repeton quem 
dedi? 

Aegrest: alienus non sum: si obsto— hem, 
desino. 

Unum vis curem, euro. Et est dis gratia, 110 
Quom ita ut volo est ; iste tuos ipse sentiet 
Postcrius : nolo in ilium gravius dicere. [Exit. 

Mi. Nec nil neque omnia haec sunt quae 
dicit: tamen 

Non nil molesta haec sunt mihi: sed ostendere 
Me aegre pati illi nolui : nam itast homo : 

Quom placo, advorsor sedulo et deterreo; 

Tamen vix humane patitur: verum si augeam 
Aut etiam adiutor sim eius iracundiae, 

Insaniam profecto cum illo. Etsi Aeschinus 
Nonnullam in hac re nobis facit iniuriam. 120 

Quam hie non amavit meretricem? aut quoi 
non dedit 

Aliquid ? postremo nuper (credo iam omnium 
Taedebat) dixit velle uxorem ducere. 

Sperabam iam defervisse adulescentiam : 

Gaudcbam. Ecce autem de integro: nisi 
quicquid est 

Volo scire, atque hominem convenire, si apud 
forumst. 


PHORMIO 


I. # — Act II. Scene i (231*345). 

[A ntipho, a young Athenian , son of Dentipho, has 
married an orphan girl, Phanium, without his father s 
leave. Phaedria, son of Chrentes , Demipho' s brother, 
intercedes for his cousin AntipJio, backed up by Get a, 
Demipho's slave (Scene 1). Chrentes, Demipho s 
brother and father of Phaedria, has secretly married 
a second wife (nmo dead ) at Lemnos, and has a 
daughter by her, who is living at A thens . He agrees 
with his brother Demipho that A ntipho shall marry 
this daughter. They apply to Phomiio , the parasite, 
who engages to take Phanium off their hands on 
receiving a dowry of thirty Utinae. Meanwhile, 
Chremcs discovers that A ntipho' s bride, Phanium, is 
his own daughter. Demipho and Chrentes try to get 
rid of Phormio without paying him the thirty ntinac 
( Scene a). Phormio tells the whole story to Nans is - 
trata, the wife of Chremes.] 

DEMIPHO, GETA, PHAEDRIA. 

De. ltane tandem uxorem duxit Antipho 
iniussu meo? 

Nec meum imperium : ac mitto imperium : non 
simultatem meam 

Revereri saltern ! non pudere ! 0 facinus audax, 
o Geta 

Monitor \ Ge. Vix tandem. De, Quid mihi 
dicent aut quam causam reperient? 

# Scenes I, and II. may be taken together, or II. alone. 

■M 


Dcmiror. Ge. Atqui repperi iam : aliud cura. 

De. An hoc dicet mihi : 

* Invitus feci. Lex coegit 5 ? audio, fateor. Ge. 
Places. 

De. Verum scientem, taciturn, causam 
tradere advorsariis, 

Etiamne id lex coegit? Ph. Illud durum. 

Ge. Ego expediam : sine. 

De. Incertumst quid agam, quia praeter 
spem atque incredibile hoc mi optigit: 

Ila sum irritatus, animum ut nequeam ad 10 
cogitandum instituere. 

Quamobrcm omnis, quom secundae res sunt 
maxume, turn maxume 

Mcditari secum oportet, quo pacto advorsam 
aerumnam ferant. 

Pericla, damna peregre rediens semper secum 
cogitet 

Aut fili peccatum aut uxoris mortem aut 
morbum filiae, 

Communia esse haec, nequid horum umquam 
accidat animo novom : 

Quicquid praeter spem eveniat, omne id de- 
putare esse in lucro. 

Ge. 0 Phaedria, incredibilest quantum 
erum ante eo sapientia. 
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Meditata mihi sunt omnia mea incommoda, 
erus si redierit : 

Molendumst in pistrino, vapulandum, habendae 
compedes, 

20 Opus ruri faciundum: horum nil quicquam 
accidet animo novom. 

Quicquid praeter spem eveniet, omne id de- 
putabo esse in lucro. 

Sed quid cessas hominem adirc, et blande in 

? rincipio alloqui? 

'haedriam mei fratris video filium mi 
ire obviam. 

Ph. Mi patrue, salve. De. Salve : scd ubist 
Antipho? 

Ph . Salvom venire — De. Credo : hoc res- 
ponde mihi. 

Ph. Valet, hie est: sed satin omnia ex 
sententia? 

De. Vellem quidem. Ph Quid istuc est? 
De. Rogitas, Phaedria.? 

Bonas me absente hie confecisiis nuptias. 

Ph. Eho, an id succenses nunc illi? Ge. 0 
artificem probum ! 

30 De. Egon illi non succenseam? ipsum 
gestio 

Dari mi in conspectum, nunc sua culpa ut sciat 
Lenem patrem ilium factum me esse accr- 
rumum. 

Ph. Atqui nil fecit, patrue, quod succenseas. 
De. Ecce autem similia omnia : omnes con* 
gruont : 

Unum cognoris, omnis noris. Ph. Ilaud itast. 
De. Hie in noxiast, ille ad dicendam causam 
adest : 

Quom illest, hie praestost: tradunt operas 
. mutuas. 

Ge. Probe horum facta imprudens depinxit 
senex. 

De. Nam ni haec ita essent, cum illo baud 
stares, Phaedria. 

40 Ph. Si est, patrue, culpam ut Antipho in se 
admiserit, 

Ex qua re minus rei foret aut famae temperans, 
Non causam dico quin quod meritus sit ferat. 
Sed siquis forte malitia fretus sua 
Insidias nostrae fecit adulescentiae 
Ac vicit, nostran ea culpast an iudicum, 

Qui saepe propter invidiam adimunt diviti 
Aut propter misericordiam addunt pauperi? 

Ge. Ni nossem causam, crederem vera hunc 
loqui. 

De. An quisquam iudex est, qui possit 
noscere 

50 Tua iusta, ubi tute verbum non respondeas, 

Ita ut ille fecit? Ph. Functus adulescentulist 
Officium liberalis: postquam ad iudices 
Ventumst, non potuit cogitata proloqui : 

Ita eum turn timidum illic obstupefecit pudor. 
Ge. Laudo hunc: sed cesso adire quam 

J nrimum senem? 

ve: salvom te advenisse gaudeo. De. 
Oh, 

Bone custos, salve, columen vero familiae, 


Quoi commendavi filium hinc abiens meum. 

Ge. Iamdudum te omnis nos accusare audio 
Immerito, et me horunc omnium immeritis- 60 
sumo: 

Nam quid me in hac re facere voluisti tibi? 

Servom hominem causam orare leges non 
sinunt, 

Neque testimoni dictio est. De. Mitto omnia. 

Do istuc ‘imprudens timuit adulescens’: sino 
* Tu servo’s* : verum si cognatast maxume, 

Non fuit necesse habere: sed id quod lex 

iubet, ^ p 

Dotcm darctis ; quaereret alium virum. 

Qua rati one inopem potius ducebat domum? 

Ge. Non ratio, verum argentum deerat. De. 
Sumeret 

Alicunde. Ge. Alicunde? nil est dictu facilius. 70 

De. Postremo si nullo alio pacto, faenorg. 

Ge. Hui, dixti pulchre: siquidem (fuisquam 
crederct 

Te vivo. De. Non, non sic futurumst: non 
potest. 

Egon illam cum illo ut patiar nuptam unum 
diem ? 

Nil suave meritumst. Hominem commonstrarier 
Mi istum volo aut ubi habitet demonstrarier. 

Ge. Nem pe Phormionem? De. Istum pat* 
ronuin mulieris. 

Ge. Iam faxo hie aderit. De. Antipho ubi 
nunc est? Ge. Foris. 

De. Abi, Phaedria, eum require atque 
adduce hue. Ph. Eo. . . . 

De. At ego deos penatis hinc salutatum 80 
domum 

Devortar: inde ibo ad forum, atque aliquot 
mihi 

Amicos advocabo, ad hanc rem qui adsient, 

Ut ne imparatus sim, si adveniat Phormio. 

[Exit. 

Enter Phormio. 

Ph. Itane patris ais conspectum veritum 
hinc abiisse? Ge. Admodum. 

Ph. Phanium relictam solam? Ge. Sic. 

Ph. Et iratum senem? 

Ge. Oppido. Ph. Ad te summa solum, 
Phormio, rerum redit : 

Tute hoc intristi: tibi omnest exedendum: 
accingere. 

Ge. Opsecro te. Ph. Si rogabit — Ge. In 
te spes est. Ph. Eccere, 

Quid si reddet? Ge. Tu impulisti. Ph. Sic 
opinor. Ge. Subveni. 

Ph. Cedo senem : iam instructa sunt mi in 90 
corde consilia omnia. 

Ge. Quid ages? Ph. Quid vis, nisi uti 
maneat Phanium atque ex crimine hoc 
Antiphonem eripiam atque in me omnem iram 
derivem senis? 

Ge. O vir fortis atque amicus ! Verum hoc 
saepe, Phormio, 

Vereor, ne istaec fortitudo in nervum erumpat 
denique. Ph. Ah, 
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Non itast: factumst periclum, iara pedum 
visast via. 

Qnot me censes homines iam deverberasse 
usque ad necem, 

Hospites, turn civis? quo magis novi, tanto 
saepius. 

Cedodum, enumquam iniuriarum audisti mihi 
scriptam dicam? 

Ge. Qui istuc? Ph . Quia non rete accipitri 
tenditur neqnc miluo, 

IOO Qui male faciunt nobis: illis qui nil faciunt 
• tenditiyr, 

Quia enim in illis fructus est, in illis opera 
luditur. 

Aliis aliundest periclum, undo aliquid abradi 
potest : 

Mihi sciunt nil esse. Dices ‘ ducent damnatum 
t domum*: 

Alere nolflnt honiincm edaccm, ct sapiunt mea 
sententia, 

Pro maleficio si bcneficium summum nolunt 
reddere. 

Ge, Non pote satis pro mcrito ab illo tibi 
referri gratia. 

Ph, Immo enim nemo satis pro merito 
gratiam regi refert. 

Tcne asymbolum venire unctum atque lautum 
e balneis, 

Otiosum ab animo, quom ille et cura et sumptu 
absumitur ! 

no Dum tibi fit quod placeat, ille ringitur: tu 
ridcas, 

Prior bibas, prior decumbas: cena dubia ad- 
ponitur. 

Ge, Quid istuc verbist? Ph, Ubi tu dubites 
quid sumas potissumum. 

Haec quom rationem ineas quam sint suavia et 
quam cara sint, 

Eaqui praebet, non tu hunc habeas plane 
praesentem deum? 

II.— Act V,— Scene 7 (894-1055). 

DEMIPHO, CIIREMRS, PH0RM10, NAUSISTRATA. 

De, Dis magnas merito gratias habeo atque 

Quando evenere haec nobis, frater, prospere. 

Quantum potest, nunc conveniundus Phormiost, 

Prius quam dilapidet nostras triginta minas 

Ut auferamus. Ph, Demiphonem si domist 

Visam, ut quod— De, At nos ad te ibamus, 
Phormio. 

Ph, De eadem hac fortasse causa? De, Ita 
hercle. Ph, Credidi: 

Quid ad'tne ibatis? ridiculum : verebamini 

Ne non id facerem quod recepissem semel? 

10 Heus, quanta quanta haec mea pauper tas est, 
tamen 

Adhuc curavi unum hoc quidem, ut mi esset 
tides. 

Oh, Estne ita ut dixi, liberalis? De, Oppido. 


Ph, Idque ad vos venio nuntiatum, Demipho, 

Paratum me esse: ubi voltis, uxorem date. 

Nam omnis posthabui mihi res, ita uti par fuit, 

Postquam tantopere id vos velle animum 
advorteram. 

De, At hie dehortatus est me, ne illam tibi 
darem : 

* Nam qui erit rumor* inquit, ‘id si feceris? 

Olim quom honeste potuit, turn non est data : 

Nunc viduam extrudi turpest : * forme eadem 20 
omnia 

Quae tute dudum coram me incusavcras. 

Ph. Satis superbe illuditis me. De. Qui? 

Ph. Rogas? 

Quia ne alteram quidem illam potero duccrc: 

Nam quo redibo ore ad earn quam contemp- 
serim ? 

Cli . ‘Turn autem Antiphonem video ab 
sese amiltcrc 

Invitum earn’ inque. De. Turn autem video 
filium 

Invitum sane mulierem ab se amiltcrc. 

Sed transi sodes ad forum, atque illud mihi 

Argentum rursum iube rescribi, Phormio. 

Ph. Quodne ego discripsi porro illis quibus 30 
debui? 

De. Quid igitur fiet? Ph. Si vis mi uxorem 
dare, 

Quam despondisti, ducam: sin est ut velis 

Manere illam apud te, dos hie maneat, 
Demipho. 

Nam non est acquom me propter vos decipi, 

Quom ego vostri honoris causa repudium 
alterae 

Remiserim, quae dotis tantundem dabat. 

De. In’ in malam rem cum istac magni- 
ficentia, 

Fugitive? etiam nunc credis tc ignorarier, 

Aut tua facta adeo? Ph. Irritor. De. Tune 
banc duceres, 

Si tibi daretur? Ph. Fac periclum. De, Ut 40 
filius 

Cum ilia habitet apud te, hoc vostrum con- 
silium fuit. 

Ph. Quaeso quid narras? De. Quin tu mi 
argentum ccdo. 

Ph. Mihi vero uxorem tu ccdo. De. In ius 
ambula. 

Ph. Enimvero si porro esse odiosi per 
gitis — 

De, Quid facies? Ph. Egonc? vos me 
indotatis modo 

Fatrocinari fortasse arbitramini : 

Etiam dotatis soleo. Ch. Quid id nostra? 

Ph. Nihil. 

Ilic quandam noram, quoius vir uxorem— 

Ch. Hem. De. Quid est? 

Ph. Lemni habuit alia in : Ch. Nullus sum. 

Ph. Ex qua filiam 

Suscepit : et cam clam educat. Ch. Sepultus 5® 
sum. 

Ph. Haec adeo ego illi iam denarrabo. 

Ch. Opsecro, 
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Ne facias. PA. Oh, tune is eras? De. Ut 
ludos fecit. 

Ch. Missum te facimus. Fh. Fabulae. 
Ch. Quid vis tibi? 

Argentum quod habes condonamus te. Ph. 
Audio. 

Quid vos, malum, ergo me sic ludificamini 
Inepti, vostra puerili inconstantia? 

Nolo, volo : volo, nolo rursum : cape, oedo : 
Quod dictum, indictumst: quod modo erat 
ratum, irritumst. 

Ch. Quo pacto aut unde haec hie rescivit? 
De. Nescio, 

60 Nisi me dixisse nemini certo scio. 

Ch. Monstri, ita me di ament, simile. Ph. 
Inieci scrupulum. De. Hem, 

Hicine ut a nobis hoc tantum argenti auferat, 
Tam aperte irridens? emori hercle satius est. 
Animo virili praesentique ut sis para. 

Vides tuom peccatum esse elatum foras; 

Neque iam id celare posse te uxorem tuam : 
Nunc quod ipsa ex aliis auditura sit, Chreme, 
Id nosmet indicare placabilius est. 

Turn hunc impuratum poterimus nostro modo 
70 Ulcisci. Ph. Attat, nisi mi prospicio, haereo. 
Hi gladiatorio animo ad me affectant viam. 

Ch. At vereor ut placari possit. Di. Bono 
animo es : 

Ego redigam vos in gratiam, hoc fretus, 
Chreme, 

Quom e medio excessit unde haec susceptast 
tibi. 

Ph. Itane agitis mecum? satis astute ag- 
gredimini. 

Non hercle ex re istius me instigasti, Demipho. 
Ain tu? ubi quae lubitum fuerit peregre feceris, 
Neque huius sis veritus feminae primariac, 
Quin novo modo ei faceres contumeliam, 

80 Venias nunc precibus lautum peccatum tuom ? 
Hisce ego illam dictis ita tibi mcensam dabo, 
Ut ne restinguas, lacrumis si extillaveris. 

De. Malum quod isti di deaeque omnes duint. 
Tantane affectum quemquam esse hominem 
audacia ! 

Non hoc publicitus seel us hinc asportarier 
In solas terras ! Ch. In id redactus sum loci, 
Ut quid agam cum illo nesciam prorsum. 
De. Ego scio : 

In ius eamus. Ph. In ius? hue, siquid lubet. 

De. Adsequere, retine, dum ego hue servos 
evoco. 

90 Ch. Enim nequeo solus: accurre. Ph. Una 
iniuriast 

Tecum. Ch. Lege agito ergo. Ph. Alterast 
tecum, Chreme. 

De. Rape hunc. Ph. Itane agitis? enimvero 
vocest opus : 

Nausistrata, exi t Ch. Os opprime. De. Im- 
purum vide, 

Quantum valet. Ph. Nausistrata, inquam! 
Ch. Non taces? 

Ph. Taceam? De. Nisi sequitur, pugnos in 
v$ntrem ingere. 


Ph. Vel oculum exlide; est ubi vos ulciscar 
probe. 

Enter Nausistrata. 

Na. Qui nominat me? Ch. Hem. Na. 

Quid istuc turbaest, opsecro, 

Mi vir? Ph. Ehem, quid nunc obstipuisti? 

Na. Quis hie homost? 

Non mihi respondes? Ph. Hicine ut tibi 
respondeat, 

Qui hercle ubi sit nescit? Ch. Cave isti quic* 5,00 
quam creduas. « 

Ph. Abi, tange : si non totus friget, me cnica. 

Ch. Nil est. Na. Quid ergo? quid istic 
narrat? Ph. Iam scies: 

Ausculta. Ch. Pergin credere? Na. Quid 
ego, opsecro, 

Huic credam, qui nil dixit? Ph. Dejirat cniser 

Timore. Na. Non pol temerest, quod tu tarn 
times. 

Ch. Egon timeo? Ph. Rectesane: quando 
nil times, 

Et hoc nil est quod ego dico, tu narra. De. 
Scelus, 

Tibi narret? Ph. Ohe tu, factumst abs te 
sedulo 

Pro fratre. Na. Mi vir, non mihi narras? 

Ch. At- Na. Quid c at * ? 

Ch. Non opus est dicto. Ph. Tibi quidem : no 
at scito huic opust. 

In Lemno — Ch. Hem, quid ais? De. Non 

taces? Ph. Clam te— Ch. Hei mihi. 

ph. Uxorem duxit. Na. Mi homo, di 

melius duint. 

Ph. Sic factumst. Na. Perii misera. Ph. 

Et inde filiam 

Suscepit iam unam, dum tu dormis. Ch. Quid 
agimus? 

Na. Pro di immortales, facinus miserandum 
et malum. 

De. Hoc actumst. Na. An quicquam 

hodiest factum indignius? . . . 

Demipho, te appello; nam cum hoc ipso dis- 
taedet loqui : 

Ilaccinc erant itiopcs crebrae et mansiones 
diutinae 

Lemni? haecine erat ea quae nostros minuit 
fructus vilitas? 

De. Ego, Nausistrata, esse in hac re culpam 120 
meritum non nego : 

Sed ca quin sit ignoscenda. Ph. Verba hunt 
mortuo. 

De. Nam neque neglegentia tua neque odio 
id fecit tuo. 

Ea mortem obiit, e medio abiit : qui fuit in re 
hac scrupulus. 

Quamobrem te oro, ut alia facta tua sunt, aequo 
animo hoc feras. 

Na. Quid ego aequo animo? cupio misera in 
hac re iam defungier. 

Sed qui id sperem? aetate porro minus pec- 
cafcurum putem? 
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lam turn erat senex, senectus si verecundos 
facit. . . . 

Quid mi hie affers, quamobrem expectem aut 
sperem porro non fore? 

Ph . Exequias Chremeti quibus est com- 
modum ire, hem tempus est. 

130 Sic dabo: age nunc, Phormionem qui volet 
lacessito: 

Faxo tali eum mactatum atque hie est infor- 
tunio. 

# Redcat sane in gratiam : iam supplici satis est 
mihi. * 

Habet haec ei quod, dum vivat, usque ad 
aurem ogganniat 

Na . At meo merito, credo: quid ego nunc 
commemorem, Demipho, 

Singulatim, qualis ego in hunc fuerim? De. 
Novi aeque omnia 

Tecum. Na. Merito hoc meo videtur factum? 
De. Minume gentium : 

Verum quando iam accusando fieri infectum 
non potest, 

Ignosce: orat; confitetur; purgat: quid vis 
amplius? 

Ph. Enimvero prius quam haec dat veniam, 
mihi prospiciam et Phaedriae. 

140 Hcus, Nausistrata, prius quam huic respondes 
temere, audi. Na. Quid est? 

Ph . Ego minas triginta ab illo per fallaciam 
abstuli : 

Eas dedi tuo gnato: is pro sua arnica lenoni 
dedit. 


Ch. Hem, quid ais? Na. Adeon indignum 
hoc tibi videtur, filius 

Homo adulescens si habet unam amicam, tu 
uxores duas? 

Nil pudere? quo ore ilium obiurgabis? responde 
mihi. 

De. Faciet ut voles. Na. Immo ut meam 
iam scias sententiam, 

Neque ego ignosco neque promitto quicquam, 
neque respondeo 

Priusquam gnatum vidcro: eius iudicio per-, 
mitto omnia. 

Quod is iubebit faciam. De. Mulicr sapiens 
es, Nausistrata. 

Na. Satin tibist? Ch. Mihin? immo vero 
pulchrc discedo et probe 

Et praeter spem. Na. Tu tuom die nomen 
quod sit. Ph, Phormio: 

Vostrae familiae hercle amicus et tuo summus 
Phaedriae. 

Na. Phormio, at ego ecastor posthac tibi 
quod potero et quae voles 

Faciamque et dicam. Ph. Benigne dicis. 
Na. Pol meritumst tuom. 

Ph. Vin primum hodie facere quod ego 
gaud earn, Nausistrata, 

Et quod tuo viro oculi doleant? Na. Cupio. 
Ph. Me ad cenam voca. 

Na. Pol vero voco. De. Eamus intro hinc. 
Ch. Fiat : sed ubist Phaedria, 

Iudex noster? Ph. Iam hie faxo aderit. 
Cantor. Vos valete et plaudite. 
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(70—19 B -c-) 


CALLUS AND LYCORIS 


10 


Eclogue x. 

Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede 
laborem : 

Pauca meo Gallo, sed quae legat ipsa Lycoris, 

Carmina sunt dicenda: neget quis carmina 
Gallo? 

Sic tibi, cum fluctus subtcrlabcrc Sicanos, 

Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam, 

Incipe; sollicitos Galli dicamus amores, 

Dum tenera attondent simae virgulta capellae. 

Non canimus surdis; respondent omnia silvae. 

Quae nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere, 
puellae - 

Naides, indigno cum Gallus amore peribat ? 

Nam neque Pamasi vobis iuga, nam neque 
Pindi 

Ulla moram fe cere, neque Aonie Aganippe. 

Ilium etiam lauri, etiam flevere myncae; 
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Pinifer ilium etiam sola sub rupe iacentem 
Maenalus et gelidi fleverunt saxa Lycaei. 

Stant et oves circum ; — nostri ncc pacnitet illas, 
Nec te paeniteat pecoris, divine poeta: 

Et formosus ovis ad flumina pavit Adonis — 
Venit et upilio; tardi venere subulci ; 

U vidus hiberna venit de glande Menalcas. 
Omnes, * Unde amor iste, rogant, tibi? 1 Venit 
Apollo: 

* Gallc, quid insanis ? * inquit ; * tua cura Lycoris 
Perque nives alium perque horrida castra secuta 

est.’ 

Venit et agresti capitis Silvanus honore, 
Florentis ferulas et grandia lilia quassans. 

Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quern vidimus ipsi 
Sanguineis ebuli bacis mimoque rubentem. 

* Ecquis erit modus ? * inquit ; * Amor non talia 

curat,* 

Nec Iacrimis crudelis Amor, nec gramma rivis, 
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30 Nec cytiso saturantur apes, nec fronde capellae. * 
Tristis at ille: ‘ Tamen cantabitis, Arcades,* 
inquit, 

‘ Montibus haec vestris: soli cantare periti 
Arcades. O mihi turn quam molliter ossa 
quiescant, 

Vestra meos olim si fistula dicat amores ! 

Atque utinam ex vobis unus, vestrique fuissem 
Aut custos gregis, aut maturae vinitor uvae ! 
Certe, sive mifi Phyllis, sive esset Amyntas, 
6eu quicumque furor, — quid turn, si fuscus 
Amyntas ? 

Et nigrae violae sunt et vaccinia nigra — 

40 Mecum inter salices lenta sub vite iaceret ; 
Serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas. 
Hie gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lycori, 

Hie nemus ; hie ipso tecum consumerer aevo. 
Nunc insanus amor duri me Martis in armis 
Tela inter media atque ad versos detinet hostis : 
Tu procul a patria — nec sit mihi credere 
tantum ! — 

Alpinas,— a, dura !— nives et frigora Rheni 
Me sine sola vides. Ah, te nc frigora laedant ! 
Ah, tibi ne teneras glacies secet aspera plantas! 
50 Ibo et Chalcidico quae sunt mihi condita versu 
Carmina, pastoris Siculi modulabor avena. 
Certum est in silvis inter spelaea ferarum 
Malle pati tenerisque meos incidere amores 


Arboribus ; crescent illae, crescetis, amores* 

Interea mixtis lustrabo Maenala Nymphis, 

Aut acris venabor apros. Non me ulla vetabunt 
Frigora Parthenios canibus circumdare saltus. 

Iam mihi per rupes videor lucosque sonantis 
Ire ; libet Partho torquere Cydonia cornu 
Spicula. — Tamquam haec sit nostri medicina 6c 
furoris, 

Aut deus ille malis hominum mitescere discat ! 

Iam neque Hamadryades rursus nec carmina 
nobis » 

Ipsa placent ; ipsae rursus concedite silvae. 

Non ilium nostri possunt mutare labores, 

Nec si frigoribus mediis Ilebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniasque nives hiemis subeamus aquosae, 

Nec si, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Aethiopum versemus ovis sub sidere Cancri. 

Omnia vincit Amor; et nos cedamv,s Amori.* 

Hacc sat erit, divae, vestrum cecinisse 7 ° 
poetam, 

Dum sedet et gracili fiscellam texit hibisco, 

Pierides ; vos haec facietis maxuma Gallo, 

Gallo, cuius amor tantum mihi crescit in horas, 
Quantum vere novo viridis se subiicit alnus. 
Surgamus : solet esse gravis cantantibus umbra ; 
Iuniperi gravis umbra; nocent et frugibus 
umbrae. 

Itc domum saturae, venit Hesperus, ite capellae. 


TRANSFORMATION OF 

Aeneid. IX. (80121). 

Tempore quo primum Phrygia formabat in Ida 
Aeneas classem, et pelagi petere alta parabat, 
Ipsa deum fertur genetrix Berecyntia magnum 
Vocibus his affata Iovem : ‘ Da, nate, petenti, 
Quod tua cara parens domito te poscit 
Olympo. 

Pinea silva mihi, multos dilecta per annos; 
Lucus in arce fuit summa, quo sacra ferebant, 
Nigranti picea trabibusque obscurus acernis: 
Has ego Dardanio iuveni, cum classis egeret, 

10 Laeta dedi ; nunc sollicitam timor anxius angit. 
Solve metus, atque hoc precibus sine posse 
parentem, 

Neu cursu quassatae ullo neu turbine venti 
Vincantur; prosit nostrisin montibus ortas.* 
Filius huic contra, torquet qui sidera mundi ; 

* 0 genetrix, quo fata vocas ? aut quid petis 
istis? 

Mortaline manu factae immortale carinae 
Fas haleint? certusque incerta pericula lustret 
Aeneas ? cui tanta deo permissa potestas ? 
Immo, ubi defunctae finem portusque tenebunt 
20 Ausonios olim, quaccumque evasent undis 
Dardaniumque ducem Laurentia vexerit arva, 


SHIPS INTO NYMPHS 

Mortalem eripiam formam, magnique iubebo 
Aequoris esse deas, qualis Nereia Doto 
Kt Galatea secant spumantem pectore pontum,* 
Dixerat, idque ratum Stygii per flumina fratris, 

Ter pice torrentis atraque voragine ripas 
Annuit, et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 

Ergo aderat promissa dies, et tempora 
Parcae 

Debita complerant: cum Turni iniuria Matrem 
Admonuit ratibus sacris depellerc taedas. 30 

Hie primum nova lux oculis offulsit, et ingens 
Visus ab Aurora caelum transcurrere nimbus, 
Idaeique chori ; turn vox horrenda per auras 
Excidit et Troum Rutulorumque agmina com- 
plet: 

* Ne trepidate mcas, Teucri, defendere navis, 

Neve armate man us; maria ante exurere 
Turno 

Quam sacras dabitur pinus. Vos ite solutae, 

Ite deae pelagi; genetrix iubet.* Et sua 
quaeque 

Continuo puppes abrumpunt vincula ripis, 
Delphinumque modo demersis aequora rostris 4® 
Ima petunt. Hinc virgineae, mirabile mon- 
strum, 

Reddunf se totidem facies, pontoque feruntur. 
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THE DEATH OF EURYALUS AND NISUS 


Aenbid. IX. (381-449). 

SILVA fuit late dumis atque ilice nigra 
Horrida, quam densi complerant undique 
sentes; 

Rara per occultos lucebat semita callis. 

• Euryalum tenebrae ramorum onerosaque praeda 
Impediunt, fallftque timor rcgione viarutn. 
Nisus abit; iamque imprudens evaserat hostis 
Atque locos, qui post Albae de nomine dicti 
Albani, turn rex stabula alia Latinus habebat; 
Ut stetit, et frustra absentem respexit amicum. 
IO * Euryale infelix, qua te regione reliqui ? 

Quave # seqwar, rursus perplexum iter omne 
revolvens 

Fallacis silvae ? * Simul et vestigia retro 
Observata legit, dumisque silentibus errat. 
Audit equos, audit strepitus et signa scquenlum. 
Nec longum in medio tempus, cum clamor ad 
auris 

Pervenit, ac videt Euryalum ; quem iam manus 
omnis, 

Fraude loci et noctis, subito turbante tumullu, 
Oppressum rapit et conantem plurima frustra. 
Quid faciat? qua vi iuvenem, quibus audeat 
armis 

20 Eripere? an sese medios moriturus in ensis 
Inferat, et pulcram properet per vulnera 
mortem ? 

Ocius adducto torquens hastile lacerto, 
Suspiciens altam ad Lunam, sic voce precatur : 
‘Tu, dea, tu praesens nostro succurre labori, 
Astrorum decus et nemorum Latonia custos ; 

Si qua tuis umquam pro me pater Hyrtacus 
aris 

Dona tulit, si qua ipse meis venatibus auxi, 
Suspendive tholo, aut sacra ad fastigia fixi ; 
Hunc sine me turbare globum, et rege tela per 
auras.* 

30 Dixerat, et toto conixus corpore ferrum 

Conicit. Hasta volans noctis diverberat umbras, 
Et venit aversi in tergum Sulmonis, ibique 
Frangitur, ac fisso transit praecordia ligno. 


Volvitur ille vomens calidum de pectore flumen 
Frigidus, et longis singultibus ilia pulsat. 

Diversi circumspiciunt. IIoc acrior idem 
Ecce aliud summa telum libral)at ab aure. 

Dum trepidant, iit hasta Tago per tempus 
utrumque, 

Stridens, traiectoque haesit tepefacta cerebro. 

Saevit atrox Volscens, nec teli conspicit usquam 40 
Auctorem, nec quo se ardens immittere possit. 

1 Tu tamen interea calido mihi sanguine poenas 
Persolves amborum,’ inquit; simul ense recluso 
Ibat in Euryalum. Turn vero exterritus, amens, 
Conclamat Nisus: nec se cclare tenebris 
Amplius, aut tan turn potuit perferre dolorem : 

* Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite 
ferrum, 

O Rululi! mea fraus omnis; nihil iste nec 
ausus, 

Nec potuit ; caelum hoc et conscia sidera testor ;* 
Tanluin infelieem nimium dilexit amicum. 50 

Talia dicta dabat; sed viribus ensis adactus 
Transabiit costas et Candida pectora rumpit. 

Volvitur Euryalus leto, pulcrosque per artus 
It cruor, inque umeros cervix collapsa re- 
cumbit : 

Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 

At Nisus ruit in medios, solumque per omnis 
Volsccntem petit ; in solo Volsccnte moratur. 

Quem circum glomerati hostes hinc comminus 60 
atque hinc 

Proturbant. Instat non setius, ac rotat ensem 
Fulmineum, donee Rutuli clamantis in ore 
Condidit adverso, et moriens animam abstulit 
hosti. 

Turn super exanimum sese proiecit amicum 
Confossus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 

Fortunati am bo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 

Nulla dies umquam memori vos eximet aevo, 

Dum dotnus Aeneae Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 


DEATH OF 

Arneid. XI. (794-831 ). 

Audi it, et voti Phoebus succedere pa rtem 
Mente dedit, partem volucris dispersit in auras : 
Stemeret ut subita turbatam morte Camillam 
Annuit oranti ; reducem ut patria alta videret 
Non dedit, inque notes vocem vertereprocellae. 

• 


CAMILLA 

Ergo, ut missi manu sonitum dedit hasta per 
auras, 

Convertere animos aqris oculosque tulere 
Cuncti ad reginam Volsci. Nihil ipsa nec aurae 
Nec sonitus memor aut venientis ab aethere teli, 
Hasta sub exsertam donee perlata papillam 10 
Haesit, virgineumque alte Dibit acta cruorem. 
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Concurrunt trepidae comites, dominamque Lumina; purpureas quondam color ora reliquit. 

ruentem Turn sic expirans Accam, ex aequalibus unam, 

Suscipiunt. Fugit ante omnis exterritus Arruns, Alloquitur ; fida ante alias quae sola Camillae, 
Laetitia mixtoque metu, nec iam amplius Quicum partiri curas; atque haec ita fatur: 

hastae ‘ Ilactenus, Acca soror, potui ; nunc vulnus 30 

Credere, nec telis occurrere virginis audet. acerbum 

Ac velut ille, prius quam tela inimica se- Conficit, et tenebris nigrescunt omnia circum. 

quantur, Effuge,ethaecTurnomandatanovissimaperfer: 

Continuo in montis sese avius abdidit altos Succedat pugnae Troianosque arceat urbe. 

Occiso pastore lupus magnove iuvenco, Iamque vale.’ Simul his dictis linquebat 

Conscius audacis facti, caudamque remulcens habenas, r 

20 Subiecit pavitantem utero, silvasque petivit: Ad terram non sponte fluens. Turn frigidatoto 

Haudsecus ex oculisse turbidus abstulit Arruns, Paulatim exsolvit se corpore, lentaque colla 

Contentusque fuga mediis se immiscuit armis. Et captum leto posuit caput, arma relinquens ; 

Ilia manu moriens telumtrahit; ossa sed inter Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub 

Ferreus ad costas alto stat vulnere mucro. umbras. 

Labitur exsanguis; labuntur frigida leto 

» • 

See also DRANCES AND TURNUS 

Aeneid. XI. (343-444). — * Rem nulli obscuram, nostrae nec vocis 

egentem , ‘Morte luat, sive est virtus et gloria, tollat’ (with 

omissions ). 

GLORIES OF ROME 

Aeneid. VIII. (626-728).— ‘ Illic res Italas Romanorumque triumphos* 

‘Indomitique Dahae, et pontem indignatus Araxes’ (vv. 639-645, 

655-668 may be omitted). 

THE DEATH OF DIDO 

Aeneid. IV. (630-671).— * Haec ait, et partis animum versabat in omnis 1 
* Culmina perque hominum volvantur perque deorum.’ 

THE GREATNESS OF ROME 

Aeneid. VI. (724-853). — ‘ Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentis* 

‘Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos.’ (Or begin at v. 756 

— 1 Nunc age, Dardaniam prolem quae deinde sequatur* : w . 808-847 
may be omitted.) 

THE GOLDEN AGE 

Bucolics. Ecl. iv. — * Sicelides Musae, paullo maiora canamus* ‘Nec 

deus hunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est.’ 

THE PRAISES OF A COUNTRY LIFE 

Georgics. II. (458*5421 omitting vv. 503-531 ).— *0 fortunatos nimium, 

sua si bona norint * ‘ Et iam tempus equum fumantia solvere 

colla.’ 

ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 

Georgics. IV. (453-527).— ‘Non te nullius exercent numinis irae*— 

‘ Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae,’ 
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DRAMATIC 


JOSEPH ADDISON 

(1672-1719) 

CA TO 


10 


30 


I. — Act II .— Scene 5. 

. • SYPHAX, JUBA, SEMPRONIUS. 

Syph. How’s this, my prince ! What ! 
covered with confusion? 

You look, as if yon stern philosopher 
Had just now chid you. 

Juba. Syphax, I’m undone. 

Sypk. I know it well. 

Juba. Cato thinks meanly of me. 

Syph. And so will all mankind. 

Juba. I’ve opened to him 
The weakness of my soul, my love for Marcia. 

Syph . Cato’s a proper person to intrust 
A love-tale with ! 

Juba. O, I could pierce my heart, 

Mv foolish heart ! Was ever wretch like 
Juba? 

Syph. Alas, my prince, how are you changed 
of late ! 

I’ve known young Juba rise before the sun, 

To beat the thicket where the tiger slept, 

Or seek the lion in his dreadful haunts : 

How did the colour mount into your cheeks, 
When first you rous’d him to the chase ! I’ve 
seen you, 

Even in the Libyan dog-days, hunt him 
down; 

Then charge him close, provoke him to the 
rage 

Of fangs and claws, and, stooping from your 
horse, 

Rivet the panting savage to the ground. 

Juba Pr’ythee, no more ! 

Syph. How would the old king smile 
To see you weigh the paws, when tipped with 

a „ t?old » 

And throw the shaggy spoils about your 
shoulders! 

Juba. Syphax, this old man’s talk, though 
honey flowed 

In every word, would now lose all its sweet- 
ness. 

Cato’s displeased, and Marcia’s lost for ever ! 

Syph. Young prince, I yet could give you 
good advice : 
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Marcia might still be yours. 

Juba. What say’st thou, Syphax? 

By heavens, thou turn’st me all into attention. 

Syph. Marcia might still be yours. 

Juba. As now, dear Syphax? 

Syph. Juba commands Numidia’s hardy 
troops, 

Mounted on steeds unused to the restraint 
Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the winds: 
Give but the word, we’ll snatch this damsel 
up, 

And bear her off. 

Juba. Can such dishonest thoughts 
Rise up in man? Would’st thou seduce my 
youth 

To do an act that would destroy my honour? 

Syph. Gods, I could tear my beard to hear 
you talk ! 

Honour’s a fine imaginary notion, 

That draws in raw and inexperienced men 
To real mischiefs, while they hunt a shadow. 

Juba . Wouldst thou degrade thy prince into 
a ruffian? 

Syph. The boasted ancestors of these great 
men 

Whose virtues you admire, were all such 
ruffians : 

This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape : 
Your Scipios, Gesars, l’ompeys, and your 
Catos, — 

These gods on earth, — are all the spurious 
brood 

Of violated maids, of ravished Sabines. 

Juba, Syphax, I fear, that hoary head of 
thine 

Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles. 

Syph. Indeed, my prince, you want to know 
the world : 

You have not read mankind; your youth 
admires 

The throes and swellings of a Roman soul, 
Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 

Juba. If knowledge of the world makes 
men perfidious, 

May Juba ever live in ignorance! 
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Syph . Go, go, you’re young. 

Juba, Gods 1 must I tamely bear 
This arrogance unanswered ? Thou’rt a 
traitor, 

A false old traitor ! 

70 Syph. {Aside.) I have gone too far. 

Juba. Cato shall know the baseness of thy 
soul. 

Syph . {Aside.) I must appease this storm, or 
perish in it. 

Young prince, behold these locks that are 
grown white 

Beneath a helmet in your father’s battles. 

Juba. Those locks shall ne’er protect thy 
insolence. 

Syph . Must one rash word, th’infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years? 

This the reward of a whole life of service? 

Curse on the boy 1 how steadily he hears me ! 

(Aside.) 

80 Juba. Is it, because the throne of my fore- 
fathers 

Still stands unfilled, and that Numidia’s crown 
Hangs doubtful yet whose head it shall inclose, 
Thou thus presum’st to treat thy prince 
with scorn ? 

. Syph. Why will you rive my heart with 
such expressions? 

Does not old Syphax follow you to war? 

What are his aims? — What is it he aspires to? 
Why does he load with darts 
His trembling hand, and crush beneath a casque 
His wrinkled brows? 

90 Is it not this? To shed the slow remains, 

His last poor ebb of blood, in your defence? 

Juba . Syphax, no more : I would not hear 
you talk. 

Syph . Not hear me talk? What! when my 
faith to Juba, 

My royal master’s son, is called in question? 

My prince may strike me dead, and I’ll be 
dumb : 

But, whilst I live, I must not hold my tongue, 
And languish out old age in his displeasure. 

Juba. Thou know’st the way too well into 
my heart: 

I do believe thee loyal to thy prince. 

100 Syph. What greater instance can I give? 
I’ve offered 

To do an action which my soul abhors, 

And gain you whom you love, at any price : 

And *tis for this my prince has called me 
traitor. 

Juba. Sure thou mistak’st: I did not call 
thee so. 

Syph. You did, indeed, my prince; you 
called me traitor: 

Nay, further, threatened you’d complain to 
Cato. 

Of what, my prince, would you complain to 
Cato? 

That Syphax loves you* and would sacrifice 

* 64 


His life, nay more, his honour, in your service? 

Juba. Syphax, I know thou lov’st me: but no 
indeed 

Thy zeal for Juba carried thee too far. 

Honour’s a sacred tie, the law of kings, 

The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens virtue where it 
meets her, 

And imitates her actions, where she is not; 

It ought not to be sported with. 

Syphax, thy hand : we’ll mutually forget * 
The warmth of youth, and frowftrdness of age. 

Thy prince esteems thy worth, and loves thy 
person : 

If e’er the sceptre comes into my hand, 120 

Syphax shall stand the second in my kingdom. 

Syph. Why will you overwhelm my age 
with kindness? • •&. 

My joy grows burthensome : I sha’n’t support it. 

Juba. Syphax, farewell. I’ll hence, and 
try to find 

Some blest occasion that may set me right 
In Cato’s thoughts. I’d rather have that man 
Approve my deeds, than worlds for my 
admirers. [Exit. 

Syph. Young men soon give, and soon for- 
get affronts; 

Old age is slow in both.— A false old traitor!— 
Those words, rash boy, may chance to cost 130 
thee dear. 

My heart had still some foolish fondness for 
thee : 

But hence ! ’tis gone: I give it to the winds. 

Gesar, I’m wholly thine. 

II.— Act V.— Scene 1. 

CATO, PORCIUS. 

Cato discovered, in a thoughtful posture . In 
his hand Plato's book on the Immortality 
of the Soul: a drawn sword on the 
table by him. 

Cato. It must be so ; Plato, thou reasonest 
well ; 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! Thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 10 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must 
we pass ! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before 
me, 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold : If there’s a Power above us, 
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(And that there is, ail nature cries aloud 
Through all her works,) He must delight in 
virtue; 

And that which He delights in, must be happy. 
But when ? or where? — This world was made 
for Gesar : 

20 I’m weary of conjectures : — This must end ’em. 

{Laying his hand on his sword, ) 
Thus am I doubly armed : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 
i This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this inform* me, I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

30 Unhurjpamiist the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 
What means this heaviness that hangs upon me ? 
Nature oppressed, and harassed out with care, 
Sinks down to rest. This once I’ll favour her. 
That my awakened soul may take her flight, 
Renewed in all her strength, and fresh with life, 
An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man’s rest: Cato knows neither of ’em, 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. 

Enter Porcius. 

^0 But hal how’s this? My son? Why this 
intrusion? 

Were not my orders that I would be private? 
Why am I disobeyed ? 

For. Alas, my father ! 

What means this sword? this instrument of 
death? 

Let me convey it hence. 

( Takes up the sword. ) 
Cato. Rash youth, forbear l 
For. Oh, let the prayers, th’ entreaties of 
your friends, 

Their tears, their common danger, wrest it 
from you. 


Cato. Would’st thou betray me? would’st 
thou give me up, 

A slave, a captive, into Caesar’s hands? 50 

Retire : and learn obedience to a father ; 

Or know, young man, 

Por. Look not thus sternly on me: 

( Lays down the sword.) 

You know I’d rather die than disobey you. 

Cato. *Tis well : again I’m master of myself. 

Now, Caesar, let thy troops beset our gates, 

And bar each avenue ; thy gathering fleets 
O’erspread the sea, and stop up every port; 

Cato shall open to himself a passage, 

And mock thy hopes. 60 

Por. {Kneels.) O, sir, forgive your son, 

Whose grief hangs heavy on him! O my 
father ! — 

How am I sure it is not the last time 
I e’er shall call you so?— be not displeased, 

0 be not angry with me, whilst I weep, 

And, in the anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul ! 

Cato . Thou hast been ever good and dutiful. 

(Raises and embraces him.) 
Weep not, my son: all will be well again; 

The righteous gods, whom I have sought to 70 
please, 

Will succour Cato, and preserve his children. 

For. Your words give comfort to my droop- 
ing heart. 

Cato. Porcius, thou may’st rely upon my 
conduct: 

Cato will never act what misbecomes him. 

But go, my son; take care that nought be 
wanting 

Among thy father’s friends; see them em- 
barked ; 

And tell me if the winds and seas befriend ’em. 

My soul is quite weighed down with care, and 
asks 

The soft refreshment of a moment’s sleep. 

[Exit Cato. 

Por. My thoughts are more at ease; my 80 
heart revives. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT (1586-1616) AND JOHN 
FLETCHER (1576-1625) 

BONDUCA 


Act I.— Scene 1. 

Caratach praises the Britons . 

I do not grieve your fortunes, Queen Bonduca; 
H I grieve, ’tis at the bearing of your fortunes ; 
Y°H to ° muc b wind to your sail ; discretion 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour, 


And nursed together, make a conqueror, 
Divided, but a talker. ’Tis a truth, 

That Rome has fled before us twice, and 
routed ; — 

A truth we ought to crown the gods for, lady, 
And not our tongues. ... 

You call the Romans— fearful, fleeing Romans, 
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And Roman girls . 

Does this become a doer? are they such ? . . . 
Where is your conquest then ? 

Why are your altars crowned with wreaths of 
flowers, 

The beasts with gilt horns waiting for the 
fire? 

The holy Druides composing songs 
Of everlasting life to Victory? 

Why are these triumphs, lady? for a May- 
game? 

For hunting a poor herd of wretched Romans? 

20 Is it no more? shut up your temples, Britons, 
And let the husbandman redeem his heifers ; 
Put out our holy tires; no timbrel ring; 

Let’s home, and sleep; for such great over- 
throws 

A candle burns too bright a sacrifice ; 

A glow-worm’s tail too full a flame. . . . 

You say, I doat upon these Romans ; — 

Witness these wounds, I do; they were fairly 
given : 

I love an enemy, I was born a soldier ; 

And he that in the head of ’s troop defies 
me, 

30 Rending my manly body with his sword, 

I make a mistress. Yellow-tressM Hymen 
Ne’er tied a longing virgin with more joy, 

Than I am married to that man that wounds 
me; 

And are not all these Roman? Ten struck 
battles 

I sucked these honoured scars from, and all 
Roman : 

Ten years of bitter nights and heavy inarches 
(When many a frozen storm sung through my 
cuirass, 

And made it doubtful whether that or I 
Were the more stubborn metal,) have I 
wrought through, 

aq And all to try these Romans. Ten times a 
night 

I have swum the rivers, when the stars of 
Rome 

Shot at me as I floated, and the billows 
Tumbled my watery ruins on my shoulders, 
Charging my battered sides with troops of 
agues, 

And still to try these Romans; whom I 
found , . . 

As ready, and as full of that I brought, 

(Which was not fear nor flight), as valiant, 

As vigilant, as wise, to do and suffer, 

Ever advanced as forward as the Britons ; . . . 


Have I not seen the Britons ... 50 

Run, run, Bonduca?— not the quick rack 
swifter ; 

The virgin from the hated ravisher * 

Not half so fearful;— not a flig*ht drawn 
home, 

A round stone from a sling, a lover’s wish, 

E’er made that haste they have. By heaven ! 

I have seen these Britons that you magnify, 

Run as they would have outrun time, and 
roaring,— 

Basely for mercy roaring; the light shadows 
That in a thought scour o’er the fields of corn, 
Halted on crutches to them. ... Yes, Bonduca, 60 
I have seen thee run, too, and thee, Nennius ; 

Yea, run apace, both; then when Poenius, 

(The Roman girl!) cut through your armfed 
carts w 

And drove them headlong on ye down the 
hill; — 

Then when he hunted ye like Britain foxes, 

More by the scent than sight: then did I 
see 

These valiant and approved men of Britain, 

Like boding owls, creep into tods of ivy, 

And hoot their fears to one another nightly. . . . 

I fled too, 

But not so fast; your jewel had been lost ' 
then, 

Young Hengo there; he trashed me, Nennius; 

For when your fears outrun him, then stept I 
And in the head of all the Romans’ fury 
Took him, and, with my tough belt, to my 
back 

I buckled him — behind him, my sure 
shield ; — 

And then I followed. If I say I fought 
Five times in bringing off this bud of Britain, 

I lie not, Nennius. Neither had ye heard 
Me speak this, or ever seen the child more, ^ 
But that the son of Virtue, Pcenius, 

Seeing me steer through all these storms of 
danger, 

My helm still on my head, my sword ; my 
prow 

Turned to my foe, my face, he cried out 
nobly, 

‘ Go, Briton, bear thy lion’s whelp off safely; 

Thy manly sword has ransomed thee: grow 
strong, 

And let me meet thee once again in arms; 

Then if thou stand’st, thou art mine.’ 1 took 
his offer, 

And here I am to honour him. 
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THE FALSE ONE 


Act II .—Scene u 

PHOTINUS, C^SAR, SCEVA, ANTONY. 

[Ptolemy , king of Egypt % having secured the head of 
• Pompey ^ comes wiyi his friends A choreas and Photinus 
to present it to Casar t as a means of gaining his 
favour. \ 

Pho. Do not shun me, Ccesar. 

From kingly Ptolemy I bring this present, 

The crown and sweat of thy Pharsalian labour, 
The goal and mark of high ambitious honour. 
Before, thjr Victory had no name, Caesar, 

Thy travail and thy loss of blood, no recom- 
pense; 

Thou dreamedst of being worthy, and of war, 
And all thy furious conflicts were but slumbers : 
Here they take life ; here they inherit honour, 
10 Grow fixed, and shoot up everlasting triumphs. 
Take it, and look upon thy humble servant, 
With noble eyes look on the princely Ptolemy, 
That offers with this head, most mighty Gesar, 
What thou wouldst once have given for’t, all 
Egypt. 

• ••••»•• 

Casar. O Sceva, Sceva, see that head! 
see, captains, 

The head of godlike Pompey ! 

See. He was basely ruined ; 

But let the gods be grieved that suffered it ; 
And be you Caesar. 

20 Casar. O thou conqueror, 

Thou glory of the world once, now the pity ; 
Thou awe of nations, wherefore didst thou 
fall thus? 

What poor fate followed thee, and plucked thee 
on 

To trust thy sacred life to an Egyptian? 

The life and light of Rome to a blind stranger, 
That honourable war ne’er taught a nobleness, 
Nor worthy circumstance showed what a man 
was? 

• •••*... 

Hear me, great Pompey ! 
If thy great spirit can hear, I must task thee ! 
30 Thou ’st most unnobly robbed me of my victory, 
My love and mercy. 

Ant. 0 , how brave these tears show ! 

How excellent is sorrow in an enemy ! 

Set. Glory appears not greater than this 
goodness. 

Casar. Egyptians, dare ye think your 
high pyramides, 

Built to outdure the sun, as you suppose, 
Where your unworthy kings lie raked in ashes, 
Are monuments fit for him? No, brood of 
* V Nilu* t 


Nothing can cover his high fume, but heaven; 

No pyramids set off his memories, 40 

But the eternal substance of his greatness, 

To which I leave him. Take the head away, 

And, with the body, give it noble burial : 

Your earth shall now be blest to hold a 
Roman, 

Whose braveries all the world’s earth cannot 
balance. 

See. (Aside.) If thou be’st thus loving, I shall 
honour thee : 

But great men may dissemble, ’tis held 
possible, 

And be right glad of what they seem to weep 
for; 

There ’re such kind of philosophers. Now 
do I wonder 

How he would look if Pompey were alive 50 
again; 

But how he’d set his face. 

Casar. You look now, king, 

And you that have been agents in this glory, 

For our especial favour? 

Ptol. We desire it. 

Casar. And doubtless you expect rewards ? 

Peace !— I forgive you all; that’s recompense. 

You're young and ignorant; that pleads your 
pardon ; 

And fear, it may be, more than hate provoked 
you. 

Your ministers, I must think, wanted judg* 60 
ment, 

And so they erred : I’m bountiful to think this, 
Believe me, most bountiful. Be you most 
thankful ; 

That bounty share amongst ye. If I knew 
what 

To send you for a present, king of Egypt, 

I mean a head of equal reputation, 

And that you loved, tho’ twere your brightest 
sister’s 

(But her you hate), I would not be behind ye. 

Ptol. Hear me, great Caesar ! 

Casar. I have heard too much ; 

Though I had hated Pompey, and allowed his 70 
ruin, 

I gave you no commission to perform it. 

Hasty to please in blood are seldom trusty ; 

And, but I stand environed with my victories, 

My fortune never failing to befriend me. 

I durst not try ye, nor expect a courtesy 
Alx)ve the pious love you showed to Pompey. 
You’ve found me merciful in arguing with yc; 
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Swords, hungers, fires, destructions of all 
natures, 

Demolishments of kingdoms, and whole 
ruins, 

go Are wont to be my orators. Turn to tears, 

You wretched and poor seeds of sun-burnt 
Egypt! 

And now you’ve found the nature of a con- 
queror, 

That you cannot decline, with all your 
flatteries, 

That where the day gives light, will be him- 
self still; 

Know how to meet his worth with human 
courtesies ! 


Go, and embalm those bones of that great 
soldier, 

Howl round about his pile, fling on your 
spices, 

Make a Sabean bed, and place this phoenix 
Where the hot sun may emulate his virtues, 

And draw another Pompey from his ashes 9 0 

Divinely great, and fix him ’mongst the 
worthies ! 


My grief has stopt the rest ! When Pompey 
lived, • 

He used you nobly; now he’s dead, use him 
so. 


See also THIERRY AND THEODORET 

Act IV. — Scene 1. — ‘Your grace is early *- heart strings.* 

THE ELDER BROTHER 

Act I . — Scene 2. — ‘ Enter Butler* ‘ the surer base to build on.* 

Act III , — Scene 5. — ‘Come hither’ ‘Youis for ever* (< omitting 

‘Is’t wealth* -‘take it.’) 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 

(1788-1824) 

MAHER ED 


Act III. — Scene 4. 

MANFRED. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful ! 

I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
10 I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

*Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

The trees which grew along the broken 
arches 

Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the 
stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Caesars* palace came 
Hie owl’* long cry, and, interruptedly, 


Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time - worn 20 

breach 

Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Caesars dwelt, 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, 
amidst 

A grove which springs through levelled 
battlements, 

And twines its roots with the imperial 
hearths, 

Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth ; — 

But the gladiators* bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection, 

While Caesar’s chambers, and the Augustan 
halls, 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 30 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, 
upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 
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As *twere anew, the gaps of centuries, 

Leaving that beautiful which was still so, 

And making that which was not, till the 
place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 


With silent worship of the great of old,— 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still 40 
rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 


MARINO FALIERO, DOGE OF VENICE 


Act V .—Scene 3. 

MARINO FALIERO. 

I speak to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 

Ye elements ! in which to be resolved 
I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 
Upon you! Ye blue waves! which bore my 
banner, 

Ye winds ! which fluttered o’er as if you loved 

it, 

And filled my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph ! Thou, my native earth, 
Which I have blea for ! and thou, foreign earth 
IO Which drank this willing blood from many a 
wound ! 

Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 
Reek up to heaven! Ye skies, which will 
receive it ! 

Thou sun ! which shinest on these things, and 
Thou 

Who kindlest and who quenchest suns! — 
Attest ! 

I am not innocent— but are these guiltless? 

I perish, but not unavenged : far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be, 

And show these eyes, before they close, the 
doom 

Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 

20 On her and hers for ever ! Yes, the hours 

Are silently engendering of the day, 

When she, whe built ’gainst Attila a bulwark, 
Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield 
Unto a bastard Attila, without 
Shedding so much blood in her last defence, 
As these old veins, oft drained in shielding her, 
Shall pour in sacrifice. — She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appanage to those 
Who shall despise her !— She shall stoop to be 
30 A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 
Beggars for nobles, panders for a people ! 
Then, when the Hebrew’s in thy palaces, 

The Hun in tliy high places, ana the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his: 
When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and m their shameful need 
Make their nobility a plea for pity l 
Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 
40 Of their great fathers* heritage shall fawn 
Round a barbarian Vice of Kings’ Vicegerent, 


Even in the palace where they swayed as 
sovereigns, 

Even in the palace where they slew their 
sovereign, 

Proud of some name they have disgraced, or 
sprung 

From an adulteress boastful of her guilt 
With some large gondolier or foreign soldier, 

Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 
To the third spurious generation;— when 
Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 

Slaves turned o’er to the vanquished by the 50 
victors, 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorned even by the vicious for such vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image or to name them ; 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject 
kingdom, 

All thine inheritance shall be her shame 
Entailed on thy less virtuous daughters, grown 
A wider proverb for worse prostitution;— 

When all the ills of conquered states shall cling 
thee, 

Vice without splendour, sin without relief 60 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o’er, 

But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude, 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness, 
Depraving nature’s frailty to an art : — 

When these and more are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without 
pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without respect, 
Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe 
’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st 
not murmur, 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled 70 
deserts,— 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine t 
Thou den of drunkards with the blood of 
princes ! 

Gehenna of the waters ! thou sea Sodom ! 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods ! 

Thee and thy serpent seed ! 

( To the Executioner . ) 
Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as I struck the foe ! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants ! Strike deep as my 
curse ! 

Strike— and but once! 80 
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SARDANAPALVS 


Act I . — Scene i. 

SALEM ENES, SARDANAFALUS, MYRRHA. 

Sal. (Solus.) He hath wronged his queen, 
but still he is her lord; 

lie hath wronged my sister, still he is my 
brother; 

He hath wronged his people, still he is their 
sovereign, 

And I must be his friend as well as subject; 

He must not perish thus. I will not see 
The blood of Nimrod and Semiramis 
Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd’s tale; 

He must be roused. In his effeminate heart 
JO There is a careless courage which corruption 
Has not all quenched, and latent energies, 
Repressed by circumstance, but not destroyed— 
Steeped, but not drowned, in deep voluptuous- 


He must be roused. Alas ! there is no sound 
To rouse him short of thunder.— Hark ! the lute, 
The lyre, the timbrel; the lascivious tinklings 
Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 
Of women, and of beings less than women, 
Must chime in to the echo of his revel, 

2 0 While the great King of all we know of earth 
Lolls crowned with roses, and his diadem 
Lies negligently by to be caught up 
By the first manly hand which dares to snatch it. 
Lo, where they come 


Enter Sardanapalus. 

Sar. (Speaking to some of his attendants .) 
Let the pavilion over the Euphrates 
Be garlanded, and lit, and furnished forth 
For an especial bancjuct; at the hour 
Of midnight we will sup there: see nought 
wanting, 

And bid the galley be prepared. 

* 0 And thou, my own Ionian Myrrha, choose 
^ Wilt thou along with them or me ? 

Accompany our guests, or charm away 
The moments from me? 

Myr . The King’s choice is mine. 

Sar. I pray thee say not so: my chiefest joy 
Is to contribute to thine every wish. 

Myr. i would remain : I have no happiness 

Save in beholding thine; yet 

Sar. Yeti what yet? 

Myr. I think the present is the wonted hour 
■ Of council; it were better I retire. 


Sal. (Comes forward and says.) The Ionian 
slave says well: let her retire. 

Myr. My sovereign, 

I pray, and thou, too, prince, permit my 
absence. * 

Sar. Since it must be so . l ; . 

go; but recollect 

That we must forthwith meet : I had rather lose 
An empire than thy presence. 

[Exit Myrrha. 

Sal. It may be 

Thou wilt lose both, and both for ever ! 5° 

Sar. Brother ! 

I can at least command myself, who listen 
To language such as this: yet urge me not 
Beyond my easy nature. 

Sal. ’Tis beyond 

That easy, far too easy, idle nature, 

Which I would urge thee. O that I could 
rouse thee ! 

Though ’twere against myself. 

Sar. By the god Baal ! 

The man would make me' tyrant. 6o 

Sal. So thou art. 

Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains? The despotism of vice, 

The negligence, the apathy, the evils 
Of sensual sloth — produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master. 

Sar. Come, I’m indulgent, as thou knowest, 
patient, 

As thou hast often proved— speak out, what 
moves thee? 

Sal. Thy peril. JO 

Sar. Say on. 

Sal. Thus, then : all the nations ; 

For they are many, whom thy father left 
In heritage, are loud in wrath against thee. 

Sar. ’Gainst me! What would the slaves? 

Sal. A king. 

Sar. Ana what 

Am I then? 

Sal. In their eyes a nothing; but 

In mine a man who might be something 08 
still. 

Sar. I understand thee— thou would’st have 
me go 

Forth as a conqueror. By all the stars 
Which the Chaldeans read— the restless slaves 
Deserve that I should curse them with their 
wishes, 

And lead them forth to glory ! 

Sal. . Wherefore not? 
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[Seimramis— a woman only— led 
These our Assyrians to the solar shores 
Of Ganges. 

90 Sar. ’Tis most true. And htnv returned? 
SaL Why, like a man — a hero; baffled, but 
Not vanquished. With but twenty guards, she 
made 

Good her retreat to Bactria. 

Sar. And how many 

Left she behind in India to the vultures? 

9 SaL Our annals say not. 

Sar . • Then I will say for them— 

That she had better woven within her palace 
Some twenty garments, than with twenty guards 
100 Have fled to Bactria, leaving to the ravens, 
And wolves, and men— the fiercer of the three— 
Her myriads of fond subjects. Is this glory? 
Then let me live in ignominy ever ! 


SaL I would but have recalled thee from thy 
dream ; 

Better by me awakened than rebellion. 

Sar . Who should rebel? or why? what 
cause? pretext?] 

SaL I only echo thee the voice of empires, 
Which he who long neglects not long will 
govern. 

Sar . The ungrateful and ungracious slaves ! 
they murmur 

X 10 Because I have not shed their blood, nor led 
them 

To dry into the desert’s dust by myriads, 

Or whiten with their bones the banks of 
Ganges; 

Nor decimated them with savage laws, 

Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, 

Or Babylonian walls. 

SaL Yet these are trophies 

More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and con- 
cubines, 

And lavished treasures, and contemned virtues. 

120 Sar, Or for my trophies I have founded 
cities: 

There’s Tarsus and Anchialus, both built 
In one day — what could that blood-loving 
beldame, 

My martial grandam, chaste Semiramis, 

Do more, except destroy them? 

SaL ' ^ ’Tis most true, 

I own thy merit in those founded cities, 

Built for a whim, recorded with a verse, 

Which shames both them and thee to coming 
ages. 

Sar . Shame me ! by Baal, the cities, though 
well built, 

130 Are not more goodly than the verse! Say 
what 

Thou wilt ’gainst me, my mode of life or 
rule, 

But nothing ’gainst the truth of that brief 
•record. 


Why, those few lines contain the history 
Of all things human: hear— ‘Sardanapalus, 

The King, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 

In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 

Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a 
fillip.’ 

SaL A worthy moral, and a wise inscription, 

For a king to put up before his subjects ! 

Sar. O, thou would’st have me doubtless 140 
set up edicts, 

‘ Obey the King— contribute to his treasure — 
Recruit his phalanx — spill your blood at 
bidding — 

[Fall down and worship, or get up and toil.* 

Or thus—* Sardanapalus on this spot 
Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. 

These are their sepulchres, and this his 
trophy.’] 

I leave such things to conquerors : enough 
For me, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb: I take no license 150 
Which I deny to them. We all are men. 

SaL Thy sires have been revered as gods 

Sar. In dust 

And death, where they are neither gods nor 
men. 

Talk not of such to me ! the worms are gods ; 

Those gods were merely men; look to their 
issue — 

I feel a thousand mortal things about me, 

But nothing godlike,— unless it may be 
The thing which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon 160 

The follies of my species, and' (that’s human) 

To be indulgent to my own. 

SaL Alas! 

The doom of Nineveh is sealed.— Woe— woe 
To the unrivalled city! 

Sar. What dost dread? 

SaL Thou art guarded by thy foes: in a 
few hours 

The tempest may break out which overwhelms 
thee, 

And thine and mine; and in another day 
What is shall be the past of Belus’ race. 170 

Sar. What must we dread? 

SaL Ambitious treachery, 

Which has environed thee with snares ; but yet 
There is resource : empower me with thy signet 
To quell the machinations, and I l°y 
The heads of thy chief foes before thy feet. 
..«•••** 

Give me thy signet— trust me with the rest. 

Sar . I will trust no man with unlimited lives. 

SaL Would* st thou not take their lives who 
seek for thine? 

Sar ; That’s a hard question— but I answer, 180 
Yes. 

Cannot the thing be done without? who are 
they 
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Whom thou suspectest? — Let them be arrested. 
Sal • I would thou would’st not ask me; the 
next moment 

Will send my answer through thy babbling 
troop 


Of paramours, and thenCe fly o'er the palace) 
Even to the city, and so baffle all. — 

Trust me. 

Sar. Thou knowest I have done so ever ) 
Take thou the signet. 


TIIE TWO FOSCARI 


Act I .— Scene i. 

JACOPO FOSCARI, OFFICER. 

Jac . Eos. I’m faint; 

Let me approach, I pray you, for a breath 
Of air, yon window which o’erlooks the 
waters. 

Enter an officer, who whispers 
Barbarigo. 

Bar. (To the Guard.) Let him approach. 
I must not speak with him 
Further than thus: I have trangressed my 
duty 

In this brief parley, and must now redeem it 
Within the Council Chamber. 

[Exit Barbarigo. 
(i Guard conducting Jacopo Foscari 
to the window .) 

Guard. There, sir, ’tis 

Open.— How feel you ? 

10 Jac . Fos. * Like a boy— 0 , Venice I 

Guard. And your limbs? 

Jac. Fos . Limbs 1 how often have they 
borne me 

Bounding o’er yon blue tide, as I have 
skimmed 

The gondola along in childish race, 

And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 

Raced for our pleasure, in the pride of 
strength; 

While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheered us on 
90 With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 

And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 
Even to the goall — How many a time 
have I 

Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more 
daring, 

The wave all roughened; with a swimmer’s 
stroke 

Flinging the billows back from my drenched 
hair, 

And laughing from my lip the audacious 
brme, 

Which kissed it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 


The loftier they uplifted me; and oft. 

In wantonness of spirit, plunging down * 0 

Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and sea- weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they waxed fearful; 
then 

Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As showed that I had searched the deep: 
exulting, 

With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spurned 
The foam which broke around me, and 
pursued 

My track like a sea-bird.— I was a boy then. 

Guard. Be a man now! there never was 40 
more need 

Of manhood’s strength. 

Jac . Fos. (Looking from the lattice .) My 
beautiful, my own, 

My only Venice — this is breath ! Thy breeze, 

Thine Adrian sea-breeze, how it fans my 
face ! 

Thy very winds feel native to my veins, 

And cool them into calmness ! How unlike 
The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 

Which howled about my Candiote dungeon, 
and 

Made my heart sick I 

Guard, I see the colour comes 50 

Back to your cheek: heaven send you 
strength to bear 

What more may be imposed!— I dread to 
think on’t. 

Jac. Fos. They will not banish me again?— 

No— no, 

Let them wring on; lam strong yet. 

Guard. Confess, 

And the rack will be spared you. 

Jac. Fos. I confessed 

Once— twice before: both times they exiled 
me. 

Guard. And the third time will slay you. 

Jac. Fos . Let them do so, 66 

So I be buried in my birth-place: better 
Be ashes here, than aught that lives else- 
where. 

Guard. And can you so much love the 
soil which hates you? 
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fac. Fos . The soil 1—0 no, it is the seed 
of the soil 

Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 
Will take me as a mother to her arms. 

I ask no more than a Venetian grave, 

A dungeon, what they will, so it be here. 

Enter an Officer. 

Offi . Bring in the prisoner ! 
y 0 Guard . Signor, you hear the order. 

Jac. Fos . Ay, I am used to such a 
• sumiqpns: ’tis 

The third time they have tortured me:— 
then lend me 
Thine arm. 

(To the Guard.) 

Offi. Take mine, sir; ’tis my duty to 
Be nearest to your person. 

Jac. Fos. You ! — you are he 

Who yesterday presided o’er my pangs. 

Away ! — I’ll walk alone. 

Offi. As you please, signor ; 

80 The sentence was not of my signing, but 
I dare not disobey the Council when 
They- 

Jac . Fos . Bade thee stretch me on their 
horrid engine. 


I pray thee touch me not— that is, just 
now ; 

The time will come they will renew that 
order ; 

But keep off from me till ’tis issued. As 
I look upon thy hands, my curdling limbs 
Quiver with the anticipated wrenching, 

And the cold drops strain through my brow, 
as if— 

But onward — I have borne it — I can bear 90 
it.— 

How looks my father? 

Offi. With his wonted aspect. 

Jac. Fos . So does the earth, and sky, the 
blue of ocean, 

The brightness of our city, and her domes, 

The mirth of her Piazza ; even now 
Its merry hum of nations pierces here, 

Even here, into these chambers of the 
unknown 

Who govern, and the unknown and the 
unnumbered 

Judged and destroyed in silence— all things 
wear 

The self-same aspect, to my very sire ! IOO 

Nothing can sympathise with Foscari, 

Not even a Foscari.— Sir, I attend you. 


See also MANFRED 

I. — Act I.— Scene 2.— Manfred. 1 The spirits I have raised abandon me’ 
* You should have been a hunter. Follow me.’ 

II.— Act III .—Scene I.— Manfred, Herman. ‘What is the hour?’ 

* I’ll follow him ; but cautiously, though surely.’ 


MARINO FALIERO 

I. — Act III. — Scene 1 . — The Doge and the Conspirators . — ‘ I am before 

the hour, the hour whose voice’ ‘Of triumph. 

This way ; we are near the place.’ 

II. — Act III.— Scene 2. — ( This may he carried on from Scene 1.) — * Are 
all here ? ’ * We will not fail — Away I My lord, fare- 

well ! ’ (with omissions). 

III.— Act IV.— Scene 1.— Moonlight at Venice.— Lioni. ‘I will to rest, 

light weary of this revel,’ *Is almost wronging 

such a night as this.’ 
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GEORGE COLMAN, THE YOUNGER 

(1762-1836) 

THE HEIR AT LAW 


I.— -Act I .— Scene 1. 

An Apartment in Lord Duberly 1 s House 

LORD DUBERLY, LADY DUBERLY, JOHN, 
DOCTOR PANGLOSS, DICK DOWLAS, WAITER. 

Dub, But what does it matter, my lady, 
whether I drink my tea out of a cup or a 
sarcer? 

Lady D, A great deal in the polite circles, 
my lord. We have been raised by a strange 
freak of fortune from nothing, as a body may 
say, and 

Dub. Nothing ! As reputable a trade as 
any in all Gosport ! You hold a merchant as 
10 cheap as if he trotted about with all his 
property in a pack, like a pedlar. 

Lady D . A merchant, indeed! Curious 
merchandise you dealt in, truly ! 

Dub . A large assortment of articles — coals, 
cloth, herrings, linen, candles, eggs, sugar, 
treacle, tea, bacon, and brick-dust; with 
many more too tedious to mention in this 
here advertisement. 

Lady D, Well, praise the bridge that 
20 carried you safe over ; but you must drop the 
tradesman, and learn life. Consider, by the 
strangest accident, you have been raised to 
neither more nor less than a peer of the 
realm . . . and you must now walk, talk, eat, and 
drink as becomes your station. ’Tis befitting a 
nobleman should behave as sich, and know 
summut of breeding. 

Dub . Well, but I haVt been a nobleman 
more nor a week. 

30 Lady D, But why so loud? I declare the 
servants will hear ! 

Dub. Hear ! And what will they hear but 
what they know? Our story a secret ! Lord 
help you! tell ’em Queen Anne’s dead, my 
lady. Don’t everybody know that old Lora 
Duberly was supposed to die without any heir 
to his estate— as the doctors say, of an im- 
plication of diseases, and that his son, Henry 
Morland, was lost some time ago in the salt 
40 sea? 

Lady D. Well, there’s no occasion to 

Dub. Don’t everybody know that Lawyer 
Tenet, of Fumival’s Inn. owed the legatees 
a grudge* and popped a bit of an advertise- 


ment into the news? ‘Whereas, the heir at 
law, if there be any reviving, of the late Baron 
Duberly, will apply — so and so— -he’ll hear 
of summut greatly to his advantage.’ 

Lady D. But why bawl it to the 

Dub. Didn’t he hunt me out, to prove my 50 
title, and lug me from the counter, to clap me 
into a coach? A house here in Hanover 
Square, and an estate in the country, worth 
fifteen thousand per annum! Why, bless 
you, my lady, every little black devil with a 
soot- bag cries it about the streets, as often as 
he says sweep ! 

Lady D. ’Tis a pity but my lord had left 
you some manners with his money. 

Dub. He ! what, my cousin twenty thousand 60 
times removed? lie must have left them by 
word of mouth. Never spoke to him but once 
in all my born life— upon an electioneering 
matter; that’s a time when most of your 
proud folks make no bones of tippling with 
a tallow-chandler, in his back room, on a 
melting-day! But he — except calling me 
cousin, and buying a lot of damaged hucka- 
back, to cut into kitchen towels— he was as 
cold and stiff as he is now, though he has 76 
been dead and buried these nine months, rot 
him ! 


Enter John. 

John . Doctor Tangloss is below, my lord. 

Dub. Odsbobs ! my lady, that’s the man as 
lams me to talk English. 

Lady D. Hush! [Pointing to John.) Con- 
sider ! 

Dub. Hum! I forgot. [To John.) Show 
him upstairs— d’ye hear? [Exit John. 

There, was that easy? 80 

Lady D. Tolerable. 

Dub. Well, now, get along, my lady; the 
doctor and I must be snug. 

Lady D. '1 hen I bid you a good morning, 
my lord ; as Lady Betty says, I wish you a 
bon repos l [Exit. 

Dub. ( A bone repos P I don’t know how 
it is, but the women are more ’cuter at 
these here matters nor the men. My wife, 
as everybody may see, is as genteel already as 90 
if she had been bom a duchess. This Doctor 
Pangloss \yill do me a deal of good in die 
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way of fashioning my discourse. So— here he 

is. 

Enter Doctor Pangloss 

Doctor, good morning— I wish you a bone 
repos ! Take a chair, doctor. 

Pan. Pardon me, my lord, I am not in- 
clined to be sedentary. I wish, with per- 
mission, ‘Erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.’ 
ioo Ovid — Hem! 

• Dub . ‘Tollory vultures!* I suppose that 

means you h<ffi rather stand? 

Pan . Fie! This is a locomotive morning 
with me. Just hurried, my lord, from the 
Society of Arts, whence, I may say, ‘ I have 
borne my blushing honours thick upon me. 1 
Shakespeare — Hem ! 

Dub . And what has put your honours to the 
blush this morning, doctor? 

IIO Pan. To the blush ! A ludicrous perversion 
of the author’s meaning. [Laughing.) He, 
he, he! Hem! you shall hear, my lord— 
* Lend me your ears.’ Shakespeare again.— 
Hem! ’Tis not unknown to your lordship, 
and the no less literary world, that the Cale- 
donian University of Aberdeen long since 
conferred upon me the dignity of LL. 1 ). ; and 
as I never beheld that erudite body, I may 
safely say they dubbed me with a degree from 
120 sheer consideration of my celebrity. 

Dub. True. 

Pan. For nothing, my lord, but my own 
innate modesty, could suppose the Scotch 
college to be swayed by one pound fifteen 
shillings and threepence three farthings, paid 
on receiving my diploma, as a handsome com- 
pliment to the numerous and learned heads of 
that seminary. 

Dub. Oh, hang it! no; it wasn’t for the 
130 matter of money. 

Pan. I do not think it was altogether the 
‘ auri sacra fames.’ Virgil. — Hem! But 
this very day, my lord, at eleven o’clock a.m., 
the Society of Arts, in consequence, as they 
were pleased to say, of my merits (laughing— 
he, he, he!— my merits, my lord— have ad- 
mitted me an unworthy member; and I have 
henceforward the privilege of adding to my 
name the honourable title of A double S. 

140 Dub. And I make no doubt, doctor, but 
you have richly deserved it. I warrant a man 
doesn’t get A double S tacked to his name for 
nothing. 

Pan. Decidedly not, my lord. Yes, I am 
now Artium Societatis Socius. My two last 
publications did that business. * Exegi 
monumentum sere perennius.’ Horace.— 
Hem! 

Dub . And what might them there two 
150 books be about, doctor? 

Pan. The first, my lord, was a plan to lull 
the restless to sleep, by an infusion of opium 
into their ears. The efficacy of this method 


originally struck me in St Stephen’s Chapel, 
while listening to the oratory of a worthy 
country gentleman. 

Dub. I wonder it wam’t hit upon before by 
the doctors. 

Pan. Physicians, my lord, put their patients 
to sleep in another manner. (Laughing.) Ife, 160 
he, he! ‘To die, to sleep; no more!’ Shakes- 
peare.— Ilem ! My second treatise was a pro- 
posal for erecting dove-houses, on a principle 
tending to increase the propagation of pigeons. 

This, I may affirm, has received considerable 
countenance from many who move in the 
circles of fashion. ‘Nec gemere cessabit 
turtur.’ Virgil. — Hem ! I am about to 

publish a third edition by subscription. May 
I have the honour to pop your lordship down 170 
among the pigeons? 

Dub . Ay, ay ; down with me, doctor. 

Pan. My lord, I am grateful. I ever insert 
names and titles at full length. ( Taking out 
his pocket-book.) What may your lordship’s 
sponsorial and patronymic appellations? 

Dub. My what? 

Pan. I mean, my lord, the designations 
given to you by your lordship’s godfathers and 
parents. 180 

Dub. Oh ! what, my Christian and surname? 

I was baptised Daniel. 

Pan. ‘ Abolens baptismate labem.’ I for- 
get where— no matter.— Hem ! ( Writing.) 

4 The Right Honourable Daniel * 

Dub. Dowlas. 

Pan . Dowlas !— ‘ Filthy Dow—. ’ Hem !— 
Shakespeare. (Writing.) ‘The Right Honour- 
able Daniel Dowlas, Baron Duberly.’ And 
now, my lord, to your lesson for the day. 190 

(They sit.) 

Dub. Now for it, doctor. 

Pan. The process which we are now upon 
is to eradicate that blemish in your lordship’s 
language, which the learned denominate 
cacology, and which the vulgar call slip-slop. 

Dub. I’m afraid, doctor, my cakelology 
will give you a tight job on’t. 

Pan. ‘Nil desperandum.’ Horace.— Hem! 

We’ll begin in the old way, my lord. Talk 
on ; when you stumble, I check. Where was 200 
your lordship yesterday evening? 

Dub . At a consort. 

Pan . Umph! Titc-h-tcte with Lady Duberly, 

I presume? 

Dub. Tete-cL-tUe with five hundred people, 
hearing of music. 

Pan. Oh, I conceive! Your lordship would 
say a concert. Mark the distinction. . A con- 
cert, my lord, is an entertainment visited by 
fashionable lovers of harmony. Now, a con- 210 
sort is a wife; little conducive to harmony in 
the present day, and seldom visited by a man 
of fashion, unless she happens to be his friend’s 
or his neighbour’s. 

Dub. A devil of a difference, indeed! 
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Between yolt and I, doctor (now my lady’s 
out of hearing), a wife is the devil ! 

Pan. {Laughing.) He, he, he! There 
are plenty of Jobs in the world, my lord. 

220 Hub. And a precious sight of Jezebels, too, 
doctor ! But patience, as you say ; for I never 
gives my lady no bad language. Whenever 
she gets in her tantrums, and talks high, I 
always sits mum-chance. 

Pan . ‘So spake our mother Eve, and 
Adam heard.* Milton. — Hem! Silence is 

most secure, my lord, in these cases; for if 
once your lordship opened your mouth, ’tis 
twenty to one but bad language would follow. 
230 Hub. Oh, that’s a sure thing; and I never 
liked to disperse the women. 

Pan. As*perse. 

Dub . Umph! There’s another stumble! 
Arter all, doctor, I shall make but a poor 
progress in my vermicular tongue. 

Pan . Your knowledge of our native, or 
vernacular language, my lord, time and industry 
may meliorate. 

Dub. But, doctor, I’ve a bit of a proposal 
240 {0 make to you concerning of my own family. 
You must know I expect my son Dicky in 
town this here very morning. Now, doctor, 
if you would but mend his cakelology, may- 
hap it might be better worth while than the 
mending of mine. 

Pan. {Aside.) I smell a pupil ! {Aloud.) 
Whence, my lord, does the young gentleman 
come? 

Dub. You shall hear all about it. You 
230 know, doctor, though I’m of a good family 
distraction— 

Pan. Ex— 

Dub. Though I’m of a good family ex- 
traction, ’twas but t’other day I kept a shop 
at Gosport. 

Pan . The rumour has reached me. 1 Fama 
volat, viresque— ’ 

Dub. Don’t put me out. 

Pan. Virgil. — Hem ! Proceed. 

260 Hub. A tradesman, you know, must mind 
the main chance; so when Dick began to 
grow as big as a porpuss, I got an old friend 
of mine, who lives m Derbyshire,— close to 
the Peak, to take Dick ’prentice at half-price. 
He’s just now out of his lime, and, I warrant 
him, as wild and rough as a rock. Now, if 
you, doctor — if you would but take him in 
hand, and soften him a bit— 

Pan . Pray, my lord— ‘To soften rocks.’— 
270 Congreve. Hem!— Pray, my lord, what pro- 
fession may the Honourable Mr Dowlas have 
followed? 

Dub. Who— Dick? He has served his 
clerkship to an attorney at Castleton. 

* Pan. An attorney! Gentlemen of his pro- 
fession, my lord, are very difficult to soften. 
Dub. Yes y but the pay may make it worth 


while. I’m told that my Lord Spindle gives 
his eldest son, Master Drumstick’s tutorer, 
three hundred a-year; and, besides learning 280 
his pupil, he has to read my lord to sleep of 
an afternoon, and walk out with the lap-aogs 
and children. Now, if three hundred a-year, 
doctor, will do the business for Dick, I sha’n’t 
begrudge it you. 

Pan. Three hundred a-year ! Say no more, 
my lord! LL.D., A double S, and three 
hundred a-year ! I accept the office. ‘ Verbum 
sat.’ Horace. — Hem ! I’ll run to my lodgings 
—settle with Mrs Sudds— put my wardrobe 290 

into a No, I’ve got it all on— and 

{Going.) 

Dub. Hold— hold! Not so hasty, doctor; 

I must first send you for Dick to the ‘Blue 
Boar.’ 

Pan. The Honourable Mr Dowlas, my 
pupil, at the * Blue Boar’! 

Dub. Ay, in Holborn. As I a’n’t fond of 
telling people good news beforehand, for fear 
they may be baulked, Dick knows nothing of 
my being made a lord. 300 

Pan. Three hundred a-year ! 

* I’ve often wished that I had clear, 

For life, six ’ (No— three!) ‘three hun- 
dred ’ 

Dub. I wrote him, just afore I left Gosport, 
to tell him to meet me in London with 

Pan. ‘Three hundred pounds a-year!’ 
Swift.— Hem! 

Dub. With all speed— upon business; d’ye 
mind me? 310 

Pan. Doctor Pangloss with an income of 

No lap-dogs, my lord? 

Dub. Nay, but listen, doctor. And as I 
didn’t know where old Ferret was to make 
me live in London, I told Dick to be at the 
‘ Blue Boar * this morning by the stage-coach. 

Why, you don’t hear what I’m talking about, 
doctor. 

Pan . Oh, perfectly, my lord. (Aside.) 

Three hundred — ‘ Blue Boars’— in a stage- 320 
coach ! 

Dub. Well, step into my room, doctor, and 
I’ll give you a letter which you shall carry to 
the inn, and bring Dick away with you. I 
warrant the boy will be ready to jump out of 
his skin. 

Pan. Skin! jump! Zounds! I’m ready to 
jump out of mine! I follow your lordship. 

Oh, Doctor Pangloss, where is your philosophy 
now? I attend you, my lord. 330 

II.— Act II. — Scene 2. 

A room in the ‘ Blue Boar * Inn. Table 
and chairs . A bundle in a blue and 
white pocket-hatidkerchief on the table . 

Enter Doctor Pangloss and Waiter. 

Pan. Let the chariot turn about. Doctor 
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Pangloss in a lord’s chariot ! ‘ Curm portatur 
eodem.* Tuvenal.— Hem ! Waiter! 

Wait. Sir. 

Pan. Have you any gentleman here who 
arrived this morning? 

Wait. There’s one in the house now, sir. 

Pan. Is he juvenile? 

Wait. No, sir; he's Derbyshire. 

10 Pan. (Laughing.) He, he, he! Of what 
appearance is the gentleman? 

# Wait. Why, plaguy poor, sir. 

Pan. ‘I hold him rich, al had he not a 
sherte.* Chaucer. — Hem! Denominated the 
Honourable Mr Dowlas? 

Wait. Honourable ! He left his name 
plain Dowlas at the bar, sir. 

Pan. Plain Dowlas, did he? That will do. 

‘ For all the rest is leather ’ 

20 Wait. Leather, sir ! 

Pan . ‘And prunello.* Pope— Hem! Tell 
Mr Dowlas a gentleman requests the honour 
of an interview. 

Wait. This is his room, sir. lie has but 
just stepped into our parcel warehouse; he’ll 
be with you directly. [Exit. 

Pan. Never before did honour and affluence 
let fall such a shower on the head of Doctor 
Pangloss ! Fortune, I thank thee ! Propitious 
30 goddess, I am grateful ! I, thy favoured child, 
who commenced his career in the loftiest 
apartment of a muffin-maker, in Milk Alley ! 
Little did I think — ‘good easy man !* Shake- 
speare. — Hem! — of the riches and literary 
dignities which now 
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Enter Dick Dowlas. 

My pupil ! 

Dick. {Entering.) Well, where is the man 
that wants— (Seeing Pangloss.) Oh ! you are 
he, I suppose. 

Pan . I am the man, young gentleman. 
‘Homo sum.* Terence.— Hem! Sir, the 
person who now presumes to address you, is 
Peter Pangloss ; to whose name, in the College 
of Aberdeen, is subjoined LL.D., signifying 
Doctor of Laws ; to which has been recently 
added the distinction of A double S— the 
Roman initials for a Fellow of the Society of 
Arts. 

Dick. Sir, I am your most obedient, 
Richard Dowlas; to whose name, in his 
tailor’s bill, is subjoined Dr., signifying 
Debtor; to which are added L.S.D.— the 
Roman initials for pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Pan. (Aside.) Ha! this youth was doubt- 
less designed by destiny to move in the circles 
of fashion; for he’s dipped in debt, and makes 
a merit of telling it. 

Dick. But what are your commands with 
me, doctor? 

Dan. I have the honour, young gentleman, 
of being deputed an ambassador to you, from 
your father. 


Dick. Then you have the honour to be# 
ambassador of as good-natured an old fellow 
as ever sold a ha’porth of cheese in a chandler’s 
shop! 

Pan. Pardon me, if, on the subject of your 
father’s cheese, I advise you to be as mute as 
a mouse in one for the future. ’Twere better 
to keep that ‘ altd mente repostum.* Virgil. — 70 

Hem ! 

Dick. Why, what’s the matter?— Any mis- 
fortune? — Broke, I fear? 

Pan. No, not broke; but his name, as ’tis 
customary in these cases, has appeared in the 
Gazette. 

Dick. Not broke, but gazetted! Why, 
zounds and the devil ! 

Pan. Check yourpassions— learn philosophy. 

When the wife of the great Socrates threw a 80 
tea-pot at his erudite head, he was as cool as 
a cucumber. When Plato 

Dick, llang Plato! What of my father? 

Pan. Don’t hang Plato ! the bees swarmed 
round his mellifluous mouth as soon as he was 
swaddled. ‘Cum in cunis apes in labellis 
consedissent.* Cicero.— Hem ! 

Dick. I wish you had a swarm round yours, 
with all my heart. Come to the point. 

Pan. In due time. But calm your choler. 90 
‘ Ira furor brevis est.* Horace. — Hem ! 

Read this. (Producing a letter .) 

Dick . ( Snatches the lettir y breaks it open t 
and reads.) ‘Dear Dick, — This comes to 
inform you I am in a perfect state of health, 
honing you are the same.’ Ay, that’s the 
old beginning. * It was my lot last week to 

be made ’ Ay, a bankrupt, I suppose! 

‘To be made a * What! ‘To be made 

a — (spelling)— p-e-a-r.’ — A pear! — to be made 100 
a pear ! What does he mean by that? 

Pan . A pecr—a peer of the realm. His 
lordship’s orthography is a little loose, but 
several of his equals countenance the custom — 

Lord Loggerhead always spells physician 
with an F. 

Dick. A peer! what, my father? I’m 
electrified !— Old Daniel Dowlas made a peer ! 

But let me see. (Reading.) ‘A peer of the 

realm — Lawyer Ferret got me my titt’ — no 

oh, title! ‘and an estate of fifteen thousand 
per ann,, by making me out next of kin to 
old Lord Duberly, because he died without— 
without hair.’ ’Tis an odd reason, by-the-by, 
to be next of kin to a nobleman because he 
died bald. 

Pan. His lordship means heir— heir to his 
estate. We shall meliorate his style speedily. 

‘ Reform it altogether.’ Shakespeare. — Hem! 

Dick. (Reading.) ‘I send my carrot’— tl 20 
Carrot ! _ . 

Pan. (Laughing.) He! he! he! Chariot, 
his lordship means. ‘Chariot— a little a 

coach.* Johnson.— Hem ! 

Dick. 4 With Doctor Pangloss in it* 
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Pan , That’s me. 

* Dick. ‘Respect him, for he’s an LL.D. 
and, moreover, an A double S.’ ( They bow.) 

Pan . His lordship kindly condescended to 
130 insert that, at my request. 

Dick . ‘ And I have made him your tutorer, 
to mend your cakelology.’ 

Pan. Cacology — from Kakos (bad), 
‘malus,’ and logos (word), ‘ verbum.’ 
Vide lexicon. — Hem! 

Duk. ‘ Come with the doctor to my house 
in Hanover Square.’ Hanover Square! 4 1 
remain, your affectionate father, to command.— 
DUBERLY.’ 

I40 Pm. That’s his lordship’s title. 

Dick. It is? 

Pan . It is. 

Dick. Say Sir to a lord’s son. You have 
no more manners than a bear. 

Pan. Bear! Under favour, young gentle- 
man, I am the bear-leader, being appointed 
your tutor. 

Dick. And what can you teach me? 

Pan , Prudence: don’t forget yourself in 
50 sudden success. ‘Tecum habita.’ Persius.— - 
Hem ! 

Dick . Prudence to a nobleman’s son, with 
fifteen thousand a year ! 

Pan . Don’t give way to your passions. 

Dick . Give way! Zounds! I’m wild- 
mad ! You teach me ! Pooh ! I have been in 
London before, and know it requires no 
teaching to be a modern fine gentleman. 
Why, it all lies in a nut-shell. Sport a 
*60 curricle— walk Bond Street— play at Faro- 
get drunk— dance reels— go to the opera — 
cut off your tail— pull on your pantaloons, 
and there’s a buck of the first fashion in town 
for you. D’ye think I don’t know what’s 
going! (Crosses.) 

Pan . Mercy on me! I shall have a very 
refractory pupil! 

Dick. Not at all ; we’ll be hand and glove 
together, my little doctor. I’ll drive you 
t/o down to all the races, with my little terrier 
between your legs, in a tandem. 

Pan. Doctor Pangloss, the philosopher, 
with a terrier between his legs, in a 
tandem ! , 

DUk. I’ll tell you what, doctor— I’ll make 
you my long-stop at cricket— you shall draw 
corks when I’m president— laugh at my jokes 
before company— squeeze lemons for punch- 
cast up the reckoning— and woe betide you, 
I So if you don’t keep sober enough to see me safe 
home after a jollification. 

Pan. Make me a long-stop, and a squeezer 
lemons! Zounds!, this is more fatiguing 
than walking out with the lap-dogs! Ana 
are these qualifications for a tutor, young 
gentleman? 

^ Dick. To be sure they are ! . . . Cpmc now, 
tutor, go you and call the waiter. 


Pan. Go and call! Sir, sir!— I’d have you 
to understand, Mr Dowlas I90 

Dick . Ay; let us understand one another, 
doctor. My father, I take it, comes down 
handsomely to you, for your management 
of me. 

Pan. My lord has been liberal. 

Dick. But ’tis / must manage you, doctor. 
Acknowledge this, and, between ourselves, 

I’ll find means to double your pay. 

Pan. Double my 

Dick. Do you hesitate? Why, man, you 200 
have set up for a modern tutor without know- 
ing your trade ! 

Pan. Double my pay ! say no more— done ! 
‘Actum est.’ Terence. — Hem ! (Calling.) 
Waiter ! ’Gad ! — I’ve reached the right reading 
at last : 

‘ I’ve often wished that I had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a-year.’ 

Swift. — Hem ! W aiter ! ( Calling. ) 

Dick. That’s right; tell him to pop my 210 
clothes and linen into the carriage; they’re 
in that bundle. 

Enter Waiter. 

Pan. Waiter, here, put all the Honourable 
Mr Dowlas’s clothes and linen into his 
father’s, Lord Duberly’s, chariot. 

Wait. Where are they all, sir? 

Pan. All wrapped up in the Honourable 
Mr Dowlas’s pockct-handkerchicf. 

[ Exit Waiter with bundle. 

Dick. See ’em safe in, doctor, and I’ll 
be with you directly. 220 

Pan. I go, most worthy pupil. Six 
hundred pounds a year! However deficient 
in the classics, his knowledge of arithmetic is 
admirable. 


III. — Act III .—Scene 2. 

LADY DUBERLY AND DOCTOR PANGLOSS. 

Lady D. And how does my lord come on 
in his learning, doctor? 

Pan. Apt; veiy apt, indeed, for his age. 
Defective in nothing now but words, phrases, 
and grammar. 

Lady D. I wish you could learn him to 
follow my example, and be a little genteel. 

But there is no making a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear, they say. 

Pan. Time may do much. But as to my 10 
lord, everybody hasn’t your ladyship’s 
exquisite elegance. ‘Upon my soul, a lie!’ 
Shakespeare. —Hem ! (Aside. ) 

Lady D. A mighty pretty-spoken man! 

And you are made tutorer, doctor, I’m told, 
to my Dicky. 

Pan. That honour has accrued to your 
obsequious servant, Peter Pangloss. I have 
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now the felicity of superintending your lady- 
30 ship’s Dicky. 

Lady D. I must not have my son thwarted, 
doctor; for when he has his way in everything, 
he’s the sweetest- tempered youth in Christen- 
dom. 

Pan . An extraordinary instance of mild- 
ness. 

Lady D. Oh, as mild as mother’s milk, 
I assure you! And what is he to learn, 
doctor? 

30 Pan, Our feadings will be various. Logic, 
Ethics, and Mathematics; History-Foreign 
and Domestic; Geography — Ancient and 
Modern; Voyages and Travels; Antiquities— 
British and Foreign; Natural History; 
Natural and Moral Philosophy; Classics; 
Arts and Sciences; Belles-Lettres, and 
Miscellanies. 

Lady D. Bless me! ’tis enough to batter 
the poor boy’s brains to a mummy ! 

40 Pan. ‘ A little learning * 

Lady D . Little ! A load ! 

Pan, ‘Is a dangerous thing.’ Pope.— 
Hem. 

Lady D, And you have left out the main 
article. 

Pan, What may your ladyship mean ? 

Lady D . Mean! Why, dancing, to be 
sure ! 

Pan, Dancing! Doctor Pangloss, the 
SC philosopher, teach dancing ! 

Lady D, Between whiles, you might give 
Dick a lesson or two in the hall; as my 
lordship’s valet plays on the fiddle, it will 
be quite handy to have you both in the house, 
you know. 

Pan , ♦ , . With submission to your ladyship, 
my business is with the head, and not the 
heels, of my pupil. 

Lady D. Fiddle-faddle! Lady Betty tells 
60 me that the heads of young men of fashion, 
nowadays, are by no means overloaded. 
They are all left to the barber and dentist. 

Pan, ’Twould be daring to dispute so self- 
evident an axiom. But if your ladyship 

Lady D, Lookye, doctor! he must learn 
to dance and jabber French; and I wouldn’t 
give a brass farden for anything else. I know 
what’s elegance; and you’ll find the grey 
mare the better horse in this house, I promise 
70 you. 

Pan, {Aside,) Her ladyship, I perceive, 
is paramount. ‘Dux femina facti.’ Virgil. 

Lady D . What’s your pay here, Mr 
Tutorer? 

Pan, Three hundred pounds per annum; 
that is— six— no, three— no— ay— no matter; 
the rest is between me and Mr Dowlas. 

(Aside.) 

Lady D, Do as l direct you, in private, 
oo and, to prevent words, I’ll double it. 


Pan, Double it! {Aside,) What, again? t 
Nine hundred per annum! (Aloud,) I’ll take 
it! ‘Your hand; a covenant!’ Shakespeare. 
—Hem! Zounds! I’ve got beyond the read- 
ing at last. 

‘ I’ve often wished that I had clear. 

For life * 

{Lord Duberly is heard 
speaking without , ) 

I hear, my lord ! — 1 Nine hundred pounds 
a-ycar.* Swift.— Hem! 

Enter Lord Duberly and Dick 
Dowlas. 

Dub, Come along, Dick. Here he is again, 90 
my lady. Twist, the tailor, happened to 

come in promiscuously, as I may say, and 

Pan, Accidentally, my lord, would be 
better. 

Dub. Ay, accidentally— with a suit of my 
Lord Docktail’s under his arm; and, as we 
was in a bit of a rumpus to rig out Dick, 
why . . . we popped Dick into ’em; and Twist 
says they fit to a hair. 

Dick. Yes; they are quite the dandy— ar’n’t loo 
they, mother? This is all the go, they say. 

. . . Slouch is the word now, you know. 

Lady D. Exceeding genteel, I declare! 

Turn about, Dick; they don’t pinch, do 
they? 

Dick. Oh no; just as if I’d been measured. 

Dub. Pinch! Lord love you, my lady, 
they sit like a sack ! But why don’t you stand 
up? The boy rolls about like a porpuss in a 
storm. Iio 

Dick, That’s the fashion, father; that’s 
modern ease. . . . That’s the way, isn’t it, 
mother? 

Lady D. The very air and grace of our 
young nobility ! 

Dub. Is it? Grace must have got plaguy 
limber and lopt of late. There’s the last Lora 
Duberl/s father done in our dining-room with 
a wig as wide as a wash-tub, and stuck up as 
stiff as a poker. He was one of your tip-tops, 120 
too, in his time, they tell me; he carried a 
gold stick before George the First. 

Lady D. Yes; and looks, for all the world, 
as straight as if he had swallowed it. 

Dub. No matter for that, my lady. What 
signifies dignity without its crackeristick? A 
man should know how to bemean himself 
when he is as rich as Pluto. 

Pan. Plutus, if you please, my lord. Pluto, 
no doubt, has disciples, and followers of 130 
fashion ; Plutus is the ruler of riches. 

‘ Demeter men Plouton egeinato.’ (Even 
Demetrius bends to Plutus. ) Hesiod. — Hem ! 

Dub. There, Dick! D’ye hear how the 
tutorer talks? Od rabbit it! he can ladle you 
out Latin by the quart, and grunts Greek 
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like a pig ! I’ve gin him three hundred a-year, 
and settled all he’s to larn you— han’t I, 
doctor? 

140 P an ' Certainly, my lord. {Aside,) ‘Thrice 
to thine — * 

Dick, Yes; we know all about that— don’t 
we, doctor ! 

Pan, Decidedly. (Aside,) ‘And thrice to 
thine — ’ 

Lady D, Ay, ay; clearly understood— isn’t 
it, doctor? 

Pan, Undoubtedly. (Aside,) ‘And 
thrice again to make up nine.’ Shakespeare.— 
150 Hem! 

Enter John. 

Dub, Come along then, my lady. Dick, 
go with the tutorer; he’ll give you a lesson 
m my library. Plenty of learning there, I 
promise you. I was looking at it, all of a 
row, this here very morning. There’s all 
Horace’s Operas, doctor, and such a sight of 


French books. But I see, by the backs, they 
are all written by Tom. Come along, my 
lady. 

[Exeunt Lord and Lady Duberly. 

Pan, On what subject, Mr Dowlas, shall 160 
we commence our researches this evening? 

Dick, Tell ’em to light up the billiard- 
room ; we’ll knock about the balls a little. 

Pan, Knock about the balls 1 An admir- 
able entrance upon a course of studies ! 

Dick, Do you know anything of the • 
game? • 

Pan , I know how to pocket, young 
gentleman. 

Dick, So do most tutors, doctor. 170 

Pan, If I could but persuade you to peep 
into a classic 

Dick, Peep! Why, you prig of a fellow! 
don’t I pay you because I won’t peep ? Talk 
of this again, and I’m off our contract. 

Pan. Are you? I’m dumb! ‘Mammon 
leads me on.’ Milton.— Hem! I follow. 

[Exeunt. 


See also DEKKER 

OLD FOR TUNA PUS 

‘ Such gifts I spend upon mortality ’- -‘quickly die.* 


CHARLES DICKENS 

(1812-1870) 

BARDELL V. PICKWICK 
Vol. II.— Chap. 5. 


The Court of Common Pleas. 

MR JUSTICE STARELEIGH, SERJEANT BUZFUZ, 
MRSKIMP1N, MR PHUNKY, MRS CLUFPINS, 
MR WINKLE, MR WELLER, Senior, SAM 
WELLER, FOREMAN, CRIER. 

Enter Mr Justice Starelkigh, attended 
by Crier. — All rise — Takes his seat on 
the bench . — All sit. 

Crier. Hats off, gentlemen. Silence ! Silence 
for my Lord ! 

Buz. I am for the plaintiff, my Lord. 
Phunky. I appear for the defendant, my Lord, 
Judge. Go on. 

Buz. My Lord! gentlemen of the Jury! 
Never in tne whole course of my professional 
experience— never, from the very first moment 
of my applying myself to the study and practice 
10 of the law— have I approached a case with 
feelings of such deep emotion, >r with such a 
heavy sense of the responsibility imposed 
upon me— a responsibility, I would say, which 


I never could have supported were I not buoyed 
up and sustained by a conviction so strong, 
that it amounts to positive certainty, that the 
cause of truth and justice, or in other words, 
the cause of my much injured and most 
oppressed client must prevail with the high- 
minded and intelligent dozen of men whom I 20 
now see in that box before me. This, gentle- 
men, is an action for a breach of promise of 
marriage, in which the damages are laid at one 
thousand five hundred pounds. The facts and 
circumstances of the case, gentlemen, you shall 
hear detailed by me, and proved by the un- 
impeachable female whom I will place in that 
box before you. The plaintiff, gentlemen— the 
plaintiff is a widow. Yes, gentlemen, a 
widow. The late Mr Bardell, after enjoying 30 
for many years the esteem and confidence of 
his sovereign, as one of the guardians of his 
royal revenue, glided almost imperceptibly 
from the world, to seek elsewhere for that 
repose and peace which a custom-house can 
never afford 
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A Juror, There is no date to that, is there, 
sir? 

■Buz. There is no date, gentlemen: but I 
40 am instructed to say that it was put in the 
plaintiff’s parlour-window just this time three 
years. Some time before his death he had 
stamped his likeness upon a little boy. With 
this little boy— the only pledge of her departed 
exciseman — Mrs Bardell shrunk from the 
world, and courted the retirement and tran- 
quillity of Goswell Street; and here she placed 
, in her front-parlour window a written placard, 
bearing this inscription, ‘Apartments furnished, . 
50 for a single gentleman. Inquire within.’ I 
entreat the attention of the jury to the wording 
of this document. ‘Apartments furnished, 
for a single gentleman.* Mrs Bardell’s 
opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were 
derived from a long contemplation of the 
inestimable qualities of her lost husband. She 
had no fear — she had no distrust — she had no 
suspicion; all was confidence and reliance. 
‘Mr Bardell,’ said the widow, ^Mr Bardell 
60 was a man of honour, Mr Bardell was a man 
of his word, Mr Bardell was no deceiver; Mr 
Bardell was once a single gentleman himself; 
to single gentlemen I look for protection, for 
assistance, for comfort, and for consolation; 
in single gentlemen I shall perpetually see 
something to remind me of what Mr Bardell 
was, when he first won my young and untried 
affections; to a single gentleman, then, shall 
my lodgings be let.’ Actuated by this 
70 beautiful and touching impulse (among the 
best impulses of our imperfect nature, gentle- 
men), the lonely and desolate widow dried 
her tears, furnished her first floor, caught her 
innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and put 
the bill up in her parlour window. Did it 
remain there long? No. The serpent was 
on the watch— the train was laid— the mine 
was preparing— the sapper and miner was 
at work. Before the bill had been in the 
80 window three days — three days, gentlemen— a 
Being, erect upon two legs, ana bearing all 
the outward semblance of a man, and not of a 
monster, knocked at the door of Mrs Bardell’s 
house. He inquired within; he took the 
lodgings; and on the very next day, he entered 
into possession of them. This man was Pick- 
wick— Pickwick the defendant. ... Of this 
man Pickwick, I will say but little— the sub- 
ject presents but few attractions; and I, gentle- 
men, am not the man, nor are you, gentlemen, 
the men, to delight in the contemplation of re- 
volting heartlessness, and of systematic villainy. 

I say systematic villainy, gentlemen ! And 
when I say systematic villainy, let me tell 
the defendant Pickwick, if he be in court, as 
I am informed he is, that it would have been 
more decent in him — more becoming— in better 
judgment and in better taste — if he had 
stopped away. Let me tell him, gentlemen, 


that any gestures of dissent or disapprobation 106 
in which he may indulge in this court will not 
go down with you ; that you will know how to 
value and how to appreciate them; and let 
me tell him further, as my Lord will tell you, 
gentlemen, that a counsel, in the discharge of 
his duty to his client, is not to be intimidated, 
nor bullied, nor put down; and that any 
attempt to do either the one or the other, or 
the first or the last, will recoil on the head of 
the attempter, be he plaintiff or be he de- no 
fendant, be his name Pickwick, or Noakes, 
or Stoakcs, or Stiles, or Brown, or Thompson. 

1 shall show you, gentlemen, that for two 
years Pickwick continued to reside constantly, 
and without interruption or intermission, at 
Mrs Bardell’s house. I shall show you that 
Mrs Bardell, during the whole of that time, 
waited on him, attended to his comforts, cooked 
his meals, looked out his linen for the washer- 
woman when it went abroad; darned, aired, 120 
and prepared it for wear when it came home, 
and in short, enjoyed his fullest trust and con- 
fidence. I shall show you, that, on many 
occasions, he gave halfpence, and on some 
occasions even sixpences, to her little boy. 

. . . ; and I am in a situation to prove to you, 
on the testimony of three of his own friends — 
most unwilling witnesses, gentlemen, most un- 
willing witnesses— that on one particular morning 
he was discovered by them holding the plaintiff 130 
in his arms, and soothing her agitation by his 
caresses and endearments. And now, gentle- 
men, but one word more. Two letters have 
passed between these parties, letters which are 
admitted to be in the handwriting of the defen- 
dant, and which speak volumes indeed. These 
letters, too, bespeak the character of the man 
. . . They are covert, sly, underhanded com- 
munications . . . letters that must be viewed 
with a cautious and suspicious eye— letters that 140 
were evidently intended at the time by Pickwick 
to mislead and delude any third parties into 
whose hands they might fall. Let me read 
the first: ‘Garra way’s, 12 o’clock. Dear 
Mrs B., Chops and tomata sauce. Yours, 
Pickwick.’ Gentlemen, what does this mean? 
‘Chops and tomata sauce. Yours, Pick- 
wick !’ * Chops’ — gracious heaven ! and ‘ tomata 
sauce!’ Gentlemen, is the happiness of a 
sensitive and confiding female to be trifled 150 
away by such shallow artifices as these? The 
next has no date whatever, which is in itself 
suspicious: — ‘Dear Mrs B., I shall not be 
at home till to-morrow.— Slow coach.’ . And 
then follows this very remarkable expression : — 

* Don’t trouble yourself about the warming- 
pan ?’ * The warming-pan ! ’ Why, gentlemen, 
who does trouble himself about a warming-pan? 
When was the peace of mind of man or woman • 
broken or disturbed by a warming-pan?— which 160 
is in itself a harmless, a useful, ana, I will add, 
gentlemen, a comforting article of domestic 
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furniture. Why is Mrs Bardell so earnestly 
entreated not to agitate herself about this 
warming-pan, unless <as is no doubt the case) 
it is a mere cover for hidden fire— a mere 
substitute for some endearing word or promise, 
agreeably to a preconcerted system of corre- 
spondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick, 
I/O with a view to his contemplated desertion, anil 
which I am not in a condition to explain? 
And what does this allusion to the ‘Slow 
coach* mean? For aught I know, it may be 
an allusion to Pickwick himself, who has most 
unquestionably been a criminally slow coach 
during the whole of this transaction, but whose 
speed will now be very unexpectedly accelerated, 
and whose wheels, gentlemen, as he will find 
to his cost, will very soon be greased by you. 
180 But enough of this, gentlemen. It is difficult 
to smile with an aching heart. It is ill jesting 
when our deepest sympathies are awakened. 
My client’s hopes and prospects are ruined, 
and it is no figure of speech to say that her 
occupation is gone indeed. The bill is down 
—but there is no tenant. Eligible single 
gentlemen pass and repass— but there is no 
invitation for them to inquire within or without. 
All is gloom and silence in the house; the 
190 voice of the child is hushed ; his infant sports 
are disregarded, while his mother weeps . . . 
he forgets the long-familiar cry of ‘knuckle 
down,’ and at tip-cheese, or odd-and-even, 
his hand is out. But Pickwick, gentlemen— 
Pickwick, the ruthless destroyer of this domestic 
oasis in the desert of Goswell Street— Pickwick, 
who has choked up the well, and thrown ashes 
on the sward — Pickwick, who comes before 
you to-day with his heartless tomata sauce and 
200 warming-pans— Pickwick still rears his head 
with unblushing effrontery, and gazes without 
a sigh on the ruin he has made! Damages, 
gentlemen— heavy damages— is the only 
punishment with which you can visit him; 
the only recompense you can award to my 
client. And for those damages she now 
appeals to an enlightened, a high-minded, a 
right-feeling, a conscientious, a dispassionate, 
a sympathising, a contemplative jury of her 
2X0 civilised countrymen 1 

Call Elizabeth Cluppins. 

Crier . Elizabeth Tuppins !— Elizabeth Jup- 
kins I — Elizabeth Muffins! 

Enter Mrs Cluppins. 

But. Mrs Cluppins, pray compose yourself, 
ma*am. (Mrs Cluppins sobs.) Do you recol- 
lect, Mrs Cluppins— do you recollect being in 
Mrs Bardell’s back one pair of stairs, on one 
particular morning in July last, when she was 
dusting Pickwick’s apartments? 

220 Mrs C. Yes, my Lord and jury, I do. 

Buz. Mr Pickwick’s sitting-room was the 

first floor front, I believe? 

Mrs C. Yes, it were, sir. 


Judge. What were you doing in the back 
room, ma’am? 

Mrs C. My Lord and jury, I will not 
deceive you. 

Judge. You had better not, ma’am. 

Mrs C. I was there unbeknown to Mrs 
Bardell. I had been out with a little basket, 230 
gentlemen, to buy three pounds of red kidney 
purtaties— which was three pounds tuppence 
ha’penny— when I see Mrs Bardell’s street- 
door on the jar. 

Judge . On the what? • 

Snub. Partly open, my Lord: 

Judge. She said on the jar. 

Snub. It’s all the same, my Lord. 

Judge. I will make a note of it. 

Mrs C. I walked in, gentlemen, just to say 240 
good-mornin’, and went in a permiscuous 
manner, upstairs, and into the back room. 
Gentlemen, there was the sound of voices in 
the front room 

Buz. And you listened, I believe, Mrs 
Cluppins. 

Mrs C. Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I would 
scorn the haction. The voices was very loud, 
sir, and forced themselves upon my ear. 

Buz. Well, Mrs Cluppins, you were not 250 
listening, but you heard the voices. Was 
one of those voices Pickwick’s? 

Mrs C. Yes, it were, sir. 

Buz. Tell us what you heard, Mrs Cluppins, 
if you please. 

Mrs C. I heard Mr Pickwick’s voice, my 
Lord and jury. 

Buz. Yes, yes, but what did you hear him 
say? 

Mrs C. Mr Pickwick was speaking to Mrs 260 
Bardell, and he said, my Lord and jury, that 
to keep two people would not be a much 
greater expense for her than to keep one ; and 
it would save Mrs Bardell a great deal of 
trouble. 

Buz. Well, what next? 

Mrs C. He said she would have a lively 
companion, who would teach her more tricks 
in a week than she would ever learn in a year. 

Bue. What more did you hear? 270 

Mrs C. My Lord and jury, I peeped in— I 
won’t deceive you, gentlemen— and his arms 
were round Mrs Bardell’s neck, and he called 
her a good creature. 

Buz. That will do. You can go now, Mrs 
Cluppins. [Exit. 

Snub. I shall not cross-examine this witness. 

Buz. Call Nathaniel Winkle. 

Crier. Nathaniel Winkle 1 

Win. Here. (Goes into box, bows to Judge.) 280 

Judge. Don’t look at me, sir; look at the 
jury. 

Skim. Now, sir, have the goodness to let 
his Lordship and the jury know what your 
name is, will you? 

Win. (With a stuttering accent.) Winkle. 


82 
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Judge. What is your Christian name, sir? 

Win. Nathaniel, sir. 

Judge . Daniel— any other name? 

290 Win. Nathaniel, sir— my Lord, I mean. 

Judge. Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel 
Nathaniel? 

Win. No, my Lord, only Nathaniel— not 
Daniel at all. 

Judge . What did you tell me it was Daniel 
for, then, sir? 

# Win. I didn’t, my Lord. 

Judge ^ You did, sir. How could I have 
got Daniel on my notes, unless you told me so, 
300 sir? 

Skim . Mr Winkle has rather a short 
memory, my Lord. We shall find means 
to refresh it before we have quite done with 
him, I dare say. 

Judge. You had better be careful, sir. 

Skim. Now, Mr Winkle, attend to me, sir, 
if you please, and let me recommend you, for 
your own sake, to bear in mind his Lordship’s 
injunction to be careful. I believe you are a 
3 10 particular friend of Mr Pickwick, the defendant, 
are you not? 

Win. I have known Mr Pickwick now, as 
well as I recollect at this moment, nearly 

Skim. Pray, Mr Winkle, do not evade the 
question. Are you, or are you not, a par- 
ticular friend of the defendant’s? 

Win. I was just, about to say that 

Skim. Will you, or will you not, answer my 
question, sir ? 

320 Judge . If you don’t answer the question 

you’ll be committed, sir. 

Skint. Come, sir— yes or no, if you please. 

Win. Yes, I am. 

Skim. Yes, you are. And why couldn’t you 
say that at once, sir? Perhaps you know 
the plaintiff, too. Eh, Mr Winkle? 

Win. I don’t know her — I’ve seen her. 

Skim. Oh, you don’t know her, but you’ve 
seen her. Now, have the goodness to tell the 
330 gentlemen of the jury what you mean by that , 
Mr Winkle. 

Win . I mean that I am not intimate with 
her, but that I have seen her when I called 
to see Mr Pickwick in Goswell Street. 

Skim. How often have you seen her, sir? 

Win. How often? 

Skim. Yes, Mr Winkle, how often? I’ll 
repeat the question for you a dozen times, if 
you require it, sir. 

340 ( Win. It is impossible tp say how many 

times I have seen Mrs Bardell. 

Skim. Have you seen her twenty times, 
sir? 

Wm. Certainly; more than that. 

Skim. Have you seen her a hundred times? 

Win. No, I think not. 

Skim. Can you sw r ear that you have not 
seen her more than fifty times ? 

Win. I think not. # 


Skim. Don’t you know that you have seen 35 ° 
her at least seventy-five times? • 

Win. I think I may have seen her seventy- 
five times, but I am uncertain. 

Judge. You had better take care of yourself, 
sir, and mind what you are about. 

Skim. Pray, Mr Winkle, do you remember 
calling on the defendant Pickwick, at these 
apartments in the plaintiffs house in Goswell 
Street, on one particular morning in the month 
of July last? 3 60 

Win . Yes, I do. 

Skim . Were you accompanied on that 
occasion by a friend of the name of Tupman, 
and another of the name of Snodgrass ? 

Win. Yes, I was. 

Skim. Are they here? 

Win. Yes, they are. 

Skim. Pray, attend to me, Mr Winkle, and 
never mind your friends. Now, sir, tell the 
gentlemen of the jury what you saw on entering 37 ° 
the defendant’s room on this particular morning. 
Come, out with it, sir — we must have it sooner 
or later. 

Win. The defendant, Mr Pickwick, was 
holding the plaintiff in his arms, with his 
hands clasping her waist, and the plaintiff 
appeared to have fainted away. 

Skim. Did you hear the defendant say any- 

tking 1 - 

Win. I heard him call Mrs Bardell a good 3 fc0 
creature, and I heard him ask her to compose 
herself— for what a situation it was if anybody 
should come— or words to that effect. 

Skim. Now, Mr W T inkle, I have only one 
more question to ask you, and I beg you will 
bear in mind his Lordship’s caution. Will you 
undertake to swear that Pickwick, the de- 
fendant, did not say on the occasion in 
question, “ My dear Mrs Bardell, you are a 
good creature; compose yourself to this 39 ° 
situation, for to this situation you must come,” 
or words to that effect? 

Win. I— I didn’t understand him so, 
certainly. I was on the staircase, and couldn’t 
hear distinctly ; the impression on my mind 
is 

Skim. The gentlemen of the jury want none 
of the impressions on your mind, Mr Winkle, 
which I fear would be of little service to 
honest, straightforward men. You were on 4 00 
the staircase, and did not distinctly hear ; but 
you will not swear that Pickwick did not 
make use of the expressions I have quoted. 

Do I understand that? 

Win. No, I will not. (Skitnpin sits down.) 

Phunky. (Stands up . ) I believe, Mr Winkle, 
that Mr Pickwick is not a young man ? 

Win. Oh no ; old enough to be my father. 

Phunky. You have told my learned friend 
that you have known Mr Pickwick a long 410 
time. Had you ever any reason to suppose 
or believe that he was about to be married? 
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Win. Oh no ; certainly not, 

Phunky. I , will even go further than this, Mr 
Winkle. Did you ever see anything par- 
ticular in Mr Pickwick’s manner or conduct 
towards the opposite sex to induce you to 
believe that he ever contemplated matrimony 
of late years, in any case ? 

420 Win . Oh no ; certainly not. 

Phunky . You may leave the box, Mr Winkle. 

(He goes out.) 

Buz . Call Samuel Weller. 

Enter Sam Wkixer 

Judge. What’s your name, sir? 

Sam. Sam Weller, my Lord. 

Judge. Do you spell it with a V or a W? 

Sam. That depends upon the taste and 
fancy of the speller, my Lord. I never had 
occasion to spell it more than once or twice in 
my life, but I spells it with a V. 

430 Mr Weller, senior. (Outside.) Quite right, 
too, Samivel, quite right. Put it down a 
we, my Lord ; put it down a we. 

Crier . Silence! 

Judge. Who is that who dares address the 
Court? Usher! 

Crier. Yes, my Lord. 

Judge. Bring that person here instantly. 

Crier. Yes, my Lord. [Exit. 

Judge . Do you know who that was, sir ? 

44O Sam . I rayther suspect it was my father, 

my Lord. 

Judge. Do you see him here, now? 

Sam. No, I don’t, my Lord. 

(Looking u/> at the ceiling.) 

Judge. Tfyou could have pointed him out 
I would have committed him instantly. 

Sam. Thank ye, my Lord. 

Bit:. Now, Mr Weller. 

Sam. Now, sir. 

Buz. I believe that you arc in the service 

45 ° of Mr Pickwick, the defendant in this case? 
Speak up, if you please, Mr Weller. 

Sam. I mean to speak up, sir. I am in the 
service o’ that ’ere gen’rm’n, and a wery 
good service it is. 

Buz, Little to do, and plenty to get, I 
suppose? 

Sam. Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the 
soldier said, ven they ordered him three hundred 
and fifty lashes. 

460 Judge. You must not tell us what the soldier, 
or any other man, said, sir— it’s not evidence. 

Sam. Wery good, my Lord. 

Buz, Do you recollect anything particular 
happening on the morning when you were 
first engaged by the defendant; eh, Mr 
Weller? 

Sam. Yes, I do, sir. 

Buz. Have the goodness to tell the jury 
what it was. 

47 ° Sam. I had a reg’lar new fit out 0’ clothes 
that momin’, gen’l’m’n of the jury, and that 


was a wery partickler and uncommon circum- 
stance vith me in those days. 

Judge. You had better be careful, sir. 

Sam, So Mr Pickwick said at the time, 
my Lord, and I was wery careful o’ that ’ere 
suit o’ clothes, — wery careful indeed, my 
Lord. 

( The Judge looks sternly at Sam 
and motions Buzfuz to proceed.) 

Buz. Do you mean to tell me, Mr Weller, 
that you saw nothing of this fainting on the, 480 
part of the plaintiff in the arms oj the de-° 
fendant, which you have heard described by 
the witnesses? 

Sam. Certainly not. I was in the passage 
till they called me up, and then the old lady 
was not there. 

Buz, Now, attend, Mr Weller. You were 
in the passage, and yet saw nothing of 
what was going forward. Have you a pair 
of eyes, Mr Weller? 490 

Sam. Yes, I have a pair of eyes, and that’s 
just it. If they wos a pair of patent double 
million magnifyin’ gas microscopes of hextra 
power, p’r’aps I might be able to see through a 
flight o’ stairs and a deal door; but being only 
two eyes, you see, my wision’s limited. 

Buz. Now, Mr Weller, I’ll ask you a 
question on another point, if you please. 

Sam. If you please, sir. 

Buz. Do you remember going up to Mrs 5 00 
Bardell’s house one night in November last? 

Sam. Oh, yes, wery well. 

Buz. Oh, you do remember that , Mr 
Weller! I thought we should get at some- 
thing at last. 

Sam. I rayther thought that, too, sir. 

Bus. Well, I suppose you went up to have 
a little talk about this trial— eh, Mr Weller? 

Sam. I went up to pay the rent. But we 
did get a-talkin’ about the trial. 5 10 

Buz. Oh, you did get a-talking about the 
trial! Now, what passed about the trial? 

Will you have the goodness to tell us, Mr 
Weller? 

Sam. With all the pleasure in life, sir. 

After a few unimportant obserwations from the 
wirtuous female as has been examined here 
to-day, the ladies gets into a wery great state 
o’ admiration at the honourable conduct of 
Messrs Dodson and Fogg — them two gen’l’m’n 520 
as is settin’ near you now. 

Buz. The attorneys for the plaintiff. Well ! 
they spoke in high praise of the honourable 
conduct of Messrs Dodson and Fogg, the 
attorneys for the plaintiff, did they? 

Sam. Yes ; they said what a wery generous 
thing it was 0’ them to have taken up the case 
on spec’, and to charge nothin’ at ail for costs, 
unless they got ’em out of Mr Pickwick. 

Buz. It’s perfectly useless, my Lord, attempt- 530 
ing to get at any evidence through the im- 
penetrable stupidity of this witness. I will 
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not trouble the Court by asking him any more 
questions. Stand down, sir ! That’s my case, 
my Lord. 

Phunky . In the absence of my leader, Ser- 
geant Snubbin, who is at Westminster, I cannot 
take upon myself the responsibility of replying 
to this case. 

540 Judge* Sergeant Snubbin should have been 
here. I cannot postpone my summing-up on 
that account. Gentlemen of the jury, if Mrs 
• Bardell be right, it is perfectly clear that Mr 
Pickwick must be wrong; and if you think 
the evidence of Mrs Cluppins worthy of 
credence, you will believe it ; and if you don’t, 
you will not believe it. If you are satisfied 
that a breach of promise has been committed, 


you will find for the plaintiff, with such 
damages as you think proper ; and if, on the 550 
other hand, it appears to you that no promise 
of marriage has ever been given, you will 
find for the defendant, with no damages at 
all. 

Crier. Gentlemen, are you all agreed upon 
your verdict ? 

Foreman . We are. 

Crier. Do you find for the plaintiff, gentle- 
men, or for the defendant ? 

Foreman. For the plaintiff. i*6q 

Crier . With what damages, gentlemen ? 

Foreman. Seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
..«•••••• 

Cner. Silence l 


JOHN DRYDEN 

(1631-1701) 

ALL FOR LOVE 


Act I. — Scene 1. 

ANTONIUS, VENT1DIUS. 

Ant. They tell me ’tis my birth-day, and 
I’ll keep it 

With double pomp of sadness. 

’Tis what the day deserves, which gave me 
breath. 

Why was I raised a meteor of the world, 

Hung in the skies, and blazing as I travelled, 
Till all my fires were spent, and then cast 
downward 

To be trod out by Caesar ? 

Vent. (Aside.) On my soul 
’Tis mournful, wondrous mournful ! 

IO Ant. Count thy gains, 

Now, Antony : would’st thou be born for this ? 
Glutton of fortune l thy devouring youth 
Has starved thy wanting age. 

Vent. (Aside.) How sorrow shakes him ! 

So now the tempest tears him by th’ roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

I must disturb him. I can hold no longer. 

(Stands before him.) 
Ant. Art thou Ventidius ? 

Vent. Are you Antony ? 

*0 Pm liker what I was, than you to him 
1 left you last. 

Ant. I would be private. Leave me. 

Vent. Sir, I love you, 

And therefor? will not leave you, • 


Ant . Will not leave me ! 

Where have you learned that answer? Who 
am I? 

Vent. My emperor; the man I love next 
heav’n. 

If I said more, I think ’twere scarce a sin ; 

You’re all that’s good and god-like. 

Ant. All that’s wretched— JO 

You will not leave me, then ? 

Vent. ’Twas too presuming 

To say I would not : but I dare not leave you ; 

And ’tis unkind in you to chide me hence 

So soon, when I so far have come to see you. 

Ant. Now thou hast seen me, art thou 
satisfied ? 

For, if a friend, thou hast beheld enough, 

And, if a foe, too much. 

Vent . Look, emperor, this is no common 
dew ; 

I have not wept this forty years ; but now 40 

My mother comes afresh into my eyes ; 

I cannot help her softness. 

Ant. By Heav’n, he weeps ! poor good old 
man, he weeps 1 

Sure there’s contagion in the tears of 
friends ; 

See, I have caught it too. Believe me, ’tis not 

For my own griefs, but thine — Nay, 

father 

Vent . Emperor! 

Ant. Emperor! Why that’s the style <rf 
victory. 
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The conqu’ring soldier, red with unfelt 
wounds, 

50 Salutes his general so : but never more 
Shall that sound reach my ears. 

Vent . I warrant you. 

Ant . Actium, Actium ! 


Urge not my shame— 

1 lost a battle,— 

Vent. So has Julius done. 

Ant. Thou favour’st me, and speak’st not 
half thou think’st ; 

For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly ; 

But Antony 

60 Vent. Nay, stop not. 

Ant. Antony 

(Well, thou wilt have it), like a coward, fled, 

Fled while his soldiers fought 1 fled first, 
Ventidius! 

Thou long’st to curse me, and I give thee 
leave. . . . 

HI help thee. — I have been a man, 
Ventidius, . . . 

But I have lost my reason, have disgraced 

The name of soldier with inglorious ease ; 


Fortune came smiling to my youth, and wooed 
it. 

And purple greatness met my ripened years. 

70 I was so great, so happy, so beloved, 

Fate could not ruin me ; till I took pains, 

And worked against my fortune, chid her 
from me, 

And turned her loose : yet still she came 
again. 

My careless days and my luxurious nights 
At length have wearied her, and now she’s 
gone ; 

Gone, gone, divorced for ever. Help me, 
soldier, 

To curse this madman, this industrious fool, 
Who laboured to be wretched. Pr’ythee curse 
me. 

Vent. No. 

80 Ant. Why ? 

Vent. You are too sensible already 
Of what you’ve done ; too conscious of your 
failings. 

You would be lost? 

Ant. I am. 

Vent. I say you are not. Try your fortune. 

Up, up, for honour’s sake; twelve legions 
wait you, 

And long to call you chief. By painful 
journeys 

I led ’em patient both of heat and hunger, 
Down from the Parthian marches to the Nile. 

90 ’Twill do you good to see their sun-burnt faces, 
Their scarred cheeks, and chopt hands ; there’s 
virtue in ’em ; 


They’ll sell those mangled limbs at dearer 
rates 

Than yon trim bands can buy. 

• ••••••• 

Ant. Bring ’em hither ; 

There may be life in these. 

Vent. They will not come. 

Ant. Why didst thou mock my hopes? . . . 

They’re mutinous? 

Vent . Most firm and loyal. 

Ant. Yet they will not march f . 100 

To succour me ? O, trifler ! 

Vent. They petition 
You would make haste to head ’em. 


Ant. I will not stir. 

Vent. They would perhaps desire 
A better reason. 

Ant. I have never used 
My soldiers to demand a reason of 
My actions. Why did they refuse to march ? 

Vent. They said they would not fight for no 
Cleopatra. 

Ant. What was’t they said? 

Vent. They said they would not fight for 
Cleopatra. 

Why should they fight, indeed, to make her 
conquer. 

And make you more a slave ? 

Ant. Ventidius, I allow your tongue free 
license 

On all my other faults ; but, on your life, 

No word of Cleopatra ; she deserves 
More worlds than I can lose. 

Vent. Behold, you pow’rs 

To whom you have intrusted humankind ; 120 

See Europe, Afric, Asia put in balance, 

And all weighed down by one light worthless 
woman ! 

I think the gods are Antonies, and give, 

Like prodigals, this nether world away 
To none but wasteful hands. 

Ant. You grow presumptuous. 

Vent. I take the privilege of plain love to 
speak. 

Ant. Plain love! plain arrogance, plain 
insolence ! 

Thy men are cowards, thou an envious traitor; 

Who, under seeming honesty, hast vented 130 
The burden of thy rank o’erflowing gall. 

0, that thou wert my equal ; great in arms 
As the first Caesar was, that I might kill thee 
Without stain to mv honour ! 

Vent. You may kill me; 

You have done more already— called me 
traitor. 

Ant. Art thou not one? 

Vent. For showing you yourself, 

Which none else durst have done. But had I 
been 

That name, which I disdain to speak again, 140 


HO 
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What hindered me to *ve led my conquering 
eagles 

To fill Octavius* bands ? I could have been 
A traitor then, a glorious happy traitor, 

And not have been so called. 

Ant, Forgive me, soldier ; 

I’ve been too passionate. 

Vent. You thought me false ; 

Thought my old age betrayed you. Kill me, 
sir; 

• Pray, kill me : yet you need not ; your un- 
,» kindness 

150 Has left your sword no work. 

Ant. I did not think so ; 

I said it in my rage ; pr’ythee forgive me. 

But Cleopatra 

Go on ; for I can bear it now. 

Vent. No more. 

Ant, Thou dar’st not trust my passion, but 
thoumay’st; 

Thou only lov*st, the rest have flattered me. 
Vent. Heaven’s blessing on your heart for 
that kind word. 

May I believe you love me ? Speak again. 

160 Ant. Indeed I do. Speak this, and this, 
and this. 

Thy praises were unjust ; but I’ll deserve ’em. 

Vent. And will you leave this 

Ant. Pr’ythee, do not curse her, 

And I will leave her — though, heav*n knows, 

I love her 

Beyond life, conquest, empire— all, but honour ; 
But I will leave her. 

Vent, That’s my royal master ! 

And shall we fight? 

Ant. I warrant thee, old soldier ; 

170 Thou shalt behold me once again in iron, 


And, at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud, ‘Come, follow 
me!’ 

Vent. 0 , now I hear my emperor! In 
that word 

Octavius fell. Gods, let me see that day, 

And, if I have ten years behind, take all 1 
I’ll thank you for th’ exchange. 

Ant . 0 , Cleopatra ! 

Vent. Again ! 

A nt. I’ve done. In that last sigh she went ; 
Csesar shall know what ’tis to force a lover 180 
From all he holds most dear. 

Vent. Methinks you breathe 
Another soul ; your looks are more divine ; 

Vou speak a hero, and you move a god. 

Ant . 0 , thou hast fired me ; my soul’s up 
in arms, 

And mans each part about me. Once again 
That noble eagerness of fight has seized me ; 

That eagerness with which I darted upward 
To Cassius’ camp. In vain the steepy hill 
Opposed my way j in vain a war of spears 190 
Sung round my head, and planted all my 
shield ; 

I won the trenches, while my foremost men 
Lagged on the plain below. 

Vent. Ye gods, ye gods, 

For such another honour ! 

Ant. Come on, my soldier ! 

Our hearts and arms are still the same. I 
long 

Once more to meet our foes ; that thou and I, 

Like Time and Death, marching before our 
troops, 

May taste fate to ’em, mow ’em out a passage, 200 
And, ent’ring where the foremost squadrons 
yield, 

Begin the noble harvest of the field. 


JOHN FLETCHER (1576-1625) AND PHILIP 
MASSINGER (1584-1640) 


SIR JOHN VAN OLDEN BARNAVELT 


PROVOST, BARNAVELT, EXECUTIONER, 
FIRST LORD, SECOND LORD. 

Prov. Clear all, the scaffold ! 

Let no more into the court ! we are choked 
with people. 

Bam. You are courteous in your pre- 
parations, gentlemen ! 

1st Lord. You must ascend, sir ! 

Bam, Fearless I will, my lords ; 


And what you can inflict as fearless suffer. 

Thus high you raise me, a most glorious 
kindness 

For all my cares. For my most faithful 
service 

For you and for the State thus ye promote 
me ! 

I thank ye, countrymen, most nobly thank ye. 10 

Pull off my gown.— Of what place are ye, 
friend ? 


3 ? 
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Exec. Of Utrecht, sir. 

Barn . Of Utrecht! Wherefore, prithee, 

Art thou appointed here? 

Exec . To tell you true, sir, 

I won this place at dice : we were three 
appointed. 

Bam . Am I become a general game ? a rest 
For every slave to pull at ? Thank ye still ! 

You are grown the noblest in your favours, 
gentlemen. 

2Q What’s that hangs there ? what, a coffin ? 

1st Lord. How it stirs him ! 

2 nd Lord. The body, sir, of Leidenberch, 
the traitor. 

Bam. The traitor ? 

2 nd Lord. Ay ! the trqjtor, the foul traitor, 
Who, though he killed himself to clear his 
cause, 

Justice has found him out, and so proclaimed 
him. 

Barn. Have mercy on his soul ! I dare 
behold him. 

1 st Lord. [Aside.) Believe me, he’s much 
moved. 

2 nd Lord. (Aside) He has much reason. 

30 Barn. Are these the holy prayers ye prepare 
for me ? 

The comforts to a parting soul ? Still I thank 

ye, t 

Most heartily and lovingly I thank ye. 

Will not a single death give satisfaction, 

Oh, you most greedy men and most ungrateful, 
The quiet sleep of him you gape to swallow, 
But you must trim up death in all its terrors, 
And add to souls departing frights and fevers ? 
Hang up a hundred coffins ! I dare view ’em ; 
And on their heads subscribe a hundred 
treasons ! 

40 It shakes not me : thus dare I smile upon ’em, 
And strongly thus outlook your fullest justice. 

2 nd Lord. Will ye bethink ye, sir, of what 
ye come for ? 

Barn. I come to die. Bethink you of your 
Justice, 

And with what sword ye strike, the edge of 
malice ! 

Bethink ye of the travails I had for ye, 

The throes and groans to bring fair peace 
amongst ye ; 

Bethink ye of the dangers I have plunged 
through, 

And almost gripes of death, to make you 
glorious ! 

Think when the country, like a wilderness, 

50 Brought nothing forth but desolation, 

Fire, sword, and famine,— when the earth 
sweat under ye 

Cold dews of blood, and Spanish flames hung 
o’er ye, 

And every man stood marked the child of 
murder, 

And women wanted wombs to feed these 
pruelties, — 


Think then who stepped in to you, gently took 
ye 

And bound your bleeding wounds up ; from 
your faces 

Wiped off the sweats of sorrow, fed and nursed 
ye: 

Who brought the plough again to crown your 
plenty ; 

Your goodly meadows who protected, country- 
men, 

From the armed soldiers’ furious marches ; who • fo 
Unbarred the havens, that the floating 
merchant 

Might clap his linen wings up to the winds, 

And back the raging waves to bring you profit ! 
Think through whose care you are a nation, 

And have a name yet left, a fruitful nation. — 

Would I could say as thankful ! — bethink ye 
of these things, 

And then turn back and blush, blush for my 
ruin ! 

[1 st Lord. (Aside. ) ’Tis strange how this man 
brags; 

’Tis a strange impudence, 

Not to be pitied in his case, not suffered! 70 

(Aloud.) You breed the peace? you bring the 
plough again? 

You wipe the fire and blood off from this 
country, 

And you restore her to her former beauty? 

Blush in thine age, bad man ! thy grave blush 
for thee, 

And scorn to hide that man that holds no 
credit ! 

Bear witness all the world, that knows our 
troubles 

Or ever grieved our plagues, what we have 
suffered, 

And, under Heaven, by what arms we have 
cured these ! 

Counsels and friends, in which I tell thee, 
Barnavelt, 

And through thy impudence I here proclaim it, So 
Thou hadst the least and last share. ’Tis not 
your face, sir ! 

The greatness of your friends, corruptly 
purchased, 

The crying up of your many services, 

Which, looked into, wither away like mush- 
rooms, 

Shall scandal us. 

2nd Lord. Your Roman end, to make men 
Imagine your strong conscience fortified, 

No ! nor your ground, Religion. Examine 
all men 

Branded for such foul sins as you now die for, 

And you shall find their first step still 90 
Religion. 

Gowrie in Scotland, ’twas his main pretension; 

Was not he honest too, his country’s father? 

Those fiery spirits next that hatched in England 
That bloody Powder Plot, and thought like 
meteors 

» 
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To have flashed their country’s peace out in a 
moment, — 

Were not their barrels loaden with Religion? 

Were not they pious, just, and zealous subjects ? 

Humble your soul for shame, and seek not 
now, sir, 

To tumble from that happiness even angels 

IOO Were thrown from for their pride ! Confess 
and die well !] 

1 st Lord \ Will ye confess your faults? 

• Bam . I come not hither 

To make myself guilty ; yet one fault I must 
utter, 

And ’tis a great one. 

2nd Lord. The greater mercy. 

Barn . I die for saving this unthankful 
country. 

1st Lord. Play not with Heaven ! 

Barn. My game’s as sure as yours is, 

And with more care and innocence I play it. 

UO Take off my doublet: and I prithee, fellow, 

Strike without fear 1 

Exec. I warrant I’ll fit yc ! 

I pray forgive me, sir ! 

Barn. Most heartily ! 

And here’s my hand. I love thee too; thy 
physic 

Will quickly purge me from the world’s abuses. 

When I speak loudest, strike. 

Exec. I shall observe ye. 

Bam. Farewell, my lords! to all your 
counsels fortune, 

120 Happy success, and profit ! peace to this 
country ! 


And to you all, that I have bred like children, 

Not a more faithful father, but more fortunate ! 

Do not I stay too long? 

2 nd Lord. Take your own time, sir. 

Barn. I have a wife, my Lords, and 
wretched children, 

Unless it please his grace to look upon ’em, 

And your good honours, with your eyes of 
favour. 

’Twill be a little happiness in my death 
That they partake not with their father’s ruins. 

1 st Lord. Let not that trouble ye! They * 3 ® 
shall not find it. 

Barn. Commend my last breath to his ex- 
cellence ! 

Tell him the sun he shot at is now setting, 

Setting this night, that he may rise to-morrow, 

For ever setting! Now let him reign alone, 

And with his rays give life and light to all 
men! 

May he protect with honour, fight with fortune, 

And die with general love, an old and good 
Prince ! 

My last petition, good countrymen, — forget 
me: 

Your memories wound deeper than your 
malice: 

And I forgive ye all — a little stay with me ! 140 

Honour and World! I fling ye thus behind 
me! 

And thus a naked poor man kneel to Heaven. 

Be gracious to me, hear me, strengthen me! 

I come, I come, O gracious Heaven l now, 
now! 


See also FLETCHER.— faithful shepherdess 

Act I. — Scene i,— ‘ Hail, holy Earth ’ ‘ Fate and hell.’ 


JOHN FORD 

(1586-1639) 

LOVER? S MELANCHOLY 


MENAPHON AND AMETHUS. 

Men. Passing from Italy to Greece, the 
tales 

Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise. 

To Thessaly I came ; and living private, 


Without acquaintance of more sweet com- 
panions 

Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

I day by day frequented silent groves, 

And solitary walks. One morning early 

This accident encountered me : I heard iO 

The sweetest and most lavishing contention, 

That art and nature ever were at strife in. 
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Amet '. I cannot yet conceive what you 
infer 

By art and nature. 

Men. I shall soon resolve you. 

A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather, 
Indeed, entranced my soul : As I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his 
lute, 

20 With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood 
silent, 

Wond’ring at what they heard. I wondered 
too. 

Amet . And so do I ; good ! on— 

Men. A nightingale, 

Nature’s best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sang 
her own ; 

30 He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to : for a voice, and for a sound, 
Amethus, *tis much easier to believe 
That such they were, than hope to hear again. 
Amet. How did the rivals part ? 

Men. You term them rightly ; 

For they were rivals, and their mistress, 
harmony. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at 
last 

40 Into a pretty anger, that a bird 

Whom art had never taught clefs, moods, or 
notes, 


Should vie with him for mastery, whose 
study 

Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, ana so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

Amet. Now for the bird. 50 

Men. The bird, ordained to be « 

Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds : which, when her 
warbling throat 

Failed in, for grief, down dropped she on his 
lute, 

And brake her heart! It was the quaintest 
sadness, 

To see the conqueror upon her hearse, 

To weep a funeral elegy of tears *, 

That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow-mourner with him. 60 

Amet. I believe thee. 

Men. He looked upon the trophies of his 
art, 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed 
and cried : 

‘ Alas, poor creature ! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it : 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood 
Shall never more betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end : ’ and in that sorrow, 

As he was dashing it against a tree, 

I suddenly stept in. 70 

Amet. Thou hast discoursed 
Truth of mirth and pity. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

(1728-1772) 

SHE STOOPS 


I.— Act I .— Scene 2. 

MARLOW, HASTINGS, LANDLORD, TONY 
LUMPKIN. 

An Alehouse Room. 

Enter Landlord, conducting Marlow and 
Hastings. 

Mar. What a tedious, uncomfortable day 
have we had of it ! We were told it was but 
forty miles across the country, and we have 
come above threescore. 

Hast , And all, Marlow, from that unaccount- 


TO CONQUER 

able reserve of yours, that would not let ns 
inquire more frequently on the way. 

Mar. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to 
lay myself under an obligation to every one 
I meet, and often stand the chance of an 10 
unmannerly answer. 

Hast. At present, however, we are not likely 
to receive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen, But I’m told 
you have been enquiring for one Mr Hardcastle 
m these parts. Do you know what part of the 
country you are in? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir, but should 
thank you for information* 
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20 Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Hast . No, sir; but if you can inform us 

Tony . Why, gentlemen, if you know neither 
the road you are going, nor where you are, 
nor the road you came, the first thing I have to 
inform you is, that— you have lost your way. 

Mar . We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony . Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold 
as to ask the place from whence you came? 

Mar . Thars not necessary towards direct- 
30^ ing us where we are to go. 

Tony . No offence ; but question for question 
is all fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is 
not this same Hardcastle a cross-grained, old- 
fashioned, whimsical fellow, with an ugly face, 
a daughter, and a pretty son? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman; 
but he has the family you mention. 

Tony . The daughter, a tall, trapesing, 
trolloping, talkative maypole; the son, a 
40 pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, that every- 
body is fond of? 

Mar. Our information differs in this: the 
daughter is said to be well-bred and beautiful ; 
the son an awkward booby, reared up and 
spoiled at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem ! — Then, gentlemen, all I 
have to tell you is, that you won’t reach Mr 
Hardcastle’s house this night, I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate! 

50 Tony . It’s a long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen 
the way to Mr Hardcastle’s ! ( Winking upon 
the Landlord.) Mr Hardcastle’s of Quagmire 
Marsh. You understand me. 

Land. Master Hardcastle’s? Lack-a-daisy, 
my masters, you’re come a deadly deal 
wrong ! When you came to the bottom of the 
hill, you should have crossed down Squash 
Lane. 

60 Mar. Cross down Squash Lane? 

Land. Then you were to keep straight 
forward, till you came to four roads. 

Mar. Come to where four roads meet? 

Tony. Ay; but you must be sure to take 
only one of them. 

Mar. 0 , sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony . Then, keeping to the right, you are 
to go sideways till you come upon Crackskull 
Common: there you must look sharp for the 
70 track of the wheel, and go forward till you 
come to Farmer Murrain’s barn. Coming to 
the fanner’s barn, you are to turn to the right, 
and then to the left, and then to the right 
about again, till you find out the old mill— 

Mar. Zounds, man! we could as soon find 
out the longitude ! 

Hast. What’s to be done, Marlow? 

Mar. This house promises but a poor re- 
ception; though perhaps the landlord can 
80 accommodate us. 

Land. Alack, master, we have but one 
ipare bed in the whole house, , 


Tony. And, to my knowledge, that’s taken 
up by three lodgers already. (After a pause , 
in which the rest seem disconcerted.) I have 
hit it. Don’t you think, Stingo, our landlady 
would accommodate the gentlemen by the fire- 
side, with— three chairs and a bolster? 

Hast. I hate sleeping by the fireside. 

Mar. And I detest your three chairs and a go 
bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you !— Then, let me see — 
what if you go on a mile further, to the Buck’s 
Head; the old Buck’s Head on the hill, one 
of the best inns in the whole county? 

Hast. O ho! so we have escaped an ad- 
venture for this night, however. 

Land. (Aside to Tony.) Sure, you bean’t 
sending them to your father’s as an inn, be 
you? 100 

Tony . (Aside.) Mum, you fool, you. Let 
them find that out. (Aloud.) You have only 
to keep on straight forward till you come to 
a large old house by the road side. You’ll see 
a pair of large horns over the door. That’s 
the sign. Drive up the yard, and call stoutly 
about you. 

Hast . Sir, we are obliged to you. The 
servants can’t miss the way? 

Tony. No, no: but I tell you, though, the no 
landlord is rich, and going to leave off business; 
so he wants to be thought a gentleman, saving 
your presence, he ! he ! he ! He’ll be for giving 
ou his company ; and, ccod, if you mina him, 
e’ll persuade you that his mother was an 
alderman, and his aunt a justice of peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be sure; 
but a’ keeps as good wines and beds as any 
in the whole county. 

Mar. Well, if he supplies us with these, we 120 
shall want no further connection. We are to 
turn to the right, did you say? 

Tony. No, no; straight forward. I’ll just 
step myself, and show you a piece of the way. 

( To the Landlord. ) Mum ! 

Land. Ah, bless your heart for a sweet, 
pleasant, mischievous devil ! (Aside.) [Exit. 

II.— Act II.—. Scene 1. 

HARDCASTLE, SERVANTS, MARLOW, HASTINGS, 

MISS HARDCASTLE. 

An old-fashioned House. 

Enter Hardcastle followed by two or thru 
Servants. 

Hard. Well, I hope you are perfect in the 
table exercise I have been teaching you these 
three days. You all know your posts and your 
places, and can show that you have been used 
to good company, without ever stirring from 
home. 

All. Ay, ay. 

Hard. When company comes, you are not 
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to pop out and stare, and then run in again, 
xo like frighted rabbits in a warren. 

AIL No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have taken 
from the barn, are to make a show at the side- 
table ; and you, Roger, whom I have advanced 
from the plough, are to place yourself behind 
my chair. But you’re not to stand so, with 
your hands in your pockets. Take your hands 
from your pockets, Roger; and from your 
head, you blockhead you ! See how Diggory 
20 carries his hands. They’re a little too stiff, 
indeed, but that’s no great matter. 

Dig . Ay, mind how I hold them, I learned 
to hold my hands this way when I was upon 
drill for the militia. And so being upon 
drill— 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, 
Diggory. You must be all attention to the 
guests. You must hear us talk, and not think 
of talking; you must see us drink, and not 
30 think of drinking; you must see us eat, and 
not think of eating. 

Dig . By the laws, your worship, that’s 
parfectly unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees 
yeating going forwards, ecod ! he’s always wish- 
ing for a mouthful himself. 

Hard \ Blockhead! is not a bellyful in the 
kitchen as good as a bellyful in the parlour? 
Stay your stomach with that reflection. 

Dig. Ecod, I thank your worship, I’ll make 
40 a shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold 
beef in the pantry. 

Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative. — Then, 
if I happen to say a good thing, or tell a good 
story at table, you must not all burst out a- 
laughing, as if you made part of the company. 

Dig. Then, ecod ! your worship must not 
tell the story of Ould Grouse in the gun-room : 
I can’t help laughing at that— he ! he ! he !— 
for the soul of me. We have laughed at that 
eo these twenty years— ha 1 ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Ila! ha! ha! The story is a good 
one. Well, honest Diggory, you may laugh 
at that; — but still remember to be attentive. 
Suppose one of the company should call for a 
glass of wine, how will you behave? A glass 
of wine, sir, if you please. (To Diggory.) 
— Eh, why don’t you move? 

Dig. Ecod ! your worship, I never have 
courage till I see the eatables and drinkables 
60 brought upo’ the table, and then I’m as bauld 
as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move? 

1st Serv. I’m not to leave this place. 

2nd Serv. I'm sure it’s no place of mine. 

yd Serv. Nor mine, for sartain. 

Dig, Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be mine. 

Hard. You numskulls! and so while, like 
your betters, you are quarrelling for places, 
the guests must be starved. 0 you dunces ! 
70 I find I must begin all over again — But 
don’t I hear a coach drive into the yard? 


To your posts, you blockheads l Til go in the 
meantime and giv$ my old friend’s son a hearty 
reception at the gate. ' [Exit Hardcastle. 

Dig. By the elevens, my pleace is gone quite 
out of my head. 

Rog. I know that my place is to be 
everywhere. 

1st. Serv. Where is mine? 

2nd Serv. My place is to be nowhere at So 
all ; and so I’ze go about my business. 

[Exeunt SERVANTS. > 

Enter Servant, showing in Marlow and 
Hastings. 

Serv. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome! 

This way. 

Hast. After the disappointments of the day, 
welcome once more, Charles, to the comforts 
of a clean room and a good fire. Upon my 
word, a very well-looking house ; antique but 
creditable. 

Mar. The usual fate of a large mansion. 
Having first ruined the master by good house- 90 
keeping, it at last comes to levy contributions 
as an inn. 

Hast. As you say, we passengers are to be 
taxed to pay all these fineries. I have often 
seen a good sideboard, or a marble chimney- 
piece, though not actually put in the bill, 
inflame a reckoning confoundedly. 

Mar. Travellers, George, must pay in all 
places : the only difference is, that in good inns 
you pay dearly for luxuries ; in bad inns you are 100 
fleeced and starved. 

Hast. You have lived very much among 
them. In truth, I have been often surprised, 
that you, who have seen so much of the world, 
with your natural good sense, and your many 
opportunities, could never yet acquire a 
requisite share of assurance. 

Mar. The Englishman’s malady. But tell 
me, George, where could I have learned that 
assurance you talk of? Mjr life has been no 
chiefly spent in a college or an inn, in seclusion 
from that lovely part of the creation that 
chiefly teach men confidence. I don’t know 
that I was ever familiarly acquainted with a 
single woman, except my mother. 

Hast . In the company of women I never 
saw such an idiot, such a trembler; you look 
for all the world as if you wanted an oppor- 
tunity of stealing out of the room. 

Mar. Why, man, that’s because I do want xao 
to steal out of the room. Faith ! I have often 
formed a resolution to break the ice, and rattle 
away at any rate. But I don’t know how, a 
single glance from a pair of fine eyes has 
totally overset my resolution. An impudent 
fellow may counterfeit modesty, but I’ll be 
hanged if a modest man can ever counterfeit 
impudence. 

Hast. If you could say but half the fine 
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130 things to them that I have heard you lavish 
upon the barmaid of an inn, or even a college 
bed-maker— 

Mar. Why, George, I can’t say fine things 
to them : they freeze, they petrify me. They 
may talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, 
or some such bagatelle : but to me, a modest 
woman, drest out in all her finery, is the most 
tremendous object of the whole creation. 

Hast . Ha, ha, ha 1 At this rate, man, how 
lAp can you ever expect to marry? 

• Mar. Never; unless, as among kings and 
princes, my bride were to be courted by proxy. 
... To go through all the terrors of a formal 
courtship, together with the episode of aunts, 
grandmothers, cousins, and at last to blurt out 
the broad staring question of ‘ Madam, will 
you marry me?’ No, no, that’s a strain much 
above me, I assure you. 

Hast. I pity you; but how do you intend 
150 behaving to the lady you are come down to 
visit at the request of your father? 

Mar. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow 
very low; answer yes, or no, to all her 
demands: but for the rest, I don’t think I shall 
venture to look in her face till 1 sec my father’s 
again. 

Hast. I’m surprised, that one who is so 
warm a friend can be so cool a lover. 


Enter IIardcastle. 

Hard. Gentlemen, once more you are 
160 heartily welcome. Which is Mr Marlow? 
Sir, you’re heartily welcome. It’s not my way, 
you see, to receive my friends with my back to 
the fire. I like to give them a hearty reception, 
in the old style, at my gate; I like to sec their 
horses and trunks taken care of. 

Mar. (Aside.) He has got our names from 
the servants already. (To Hard.) We ap- 
prove your caution and hospitality, sir. 


Hard. I beg, Mr Marlow, you’ll use no 
iyo ceremony in this house. 

Hast. ( To Marlow . ) Well, we must open the 
campaign. 

Hard. Mr Marlow — Mr Hastings— gentle- 
men — pray be under no restraint in this house. 
This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen; you may do 
just as youplease here. 

Mar. (To Hast.) Yet, George, if we open 
the campaign too fiercely at first, we may 
want ammunition before it is over. We must 
180 show our generalship by securing, if necessary, 
a retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr Marlow, 
puts me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, 
when he went to besiege Denain. He first 
summoned the garrison . . . which might 
consist of about five thousand men— 

Hast. Marlow, what’s o’clock ? 


Hard. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling 
you, he summoned the garrison, which might 
consist of about five thousand men — 190 

Mar. Five minutes to seven. 

Hard. Which might consist of about five 
thousand men, well appointed with stores, 
ammunition, and other implements of war. 

Now, says the Duke of Marlborough to George 
Brooks, that stood next to him — you must 
have heard of George Brooks— I’ll pawn my 
dukedom, says he, but I take that garrison 
without spilling a drop of blood. So — 

Mar. What? My good friend, if you give 200 
us a glass of punch in the meantime, it would > 
help us to carry on the siege with vigour. 

Hard. Punch, sir! — [Aside.) This is the 
most unaccountable kind of modesty I ever 
met with. 

Mar. Yes, sir, punch ! A glass of warm 
punch after our journey will be comfortable. 

Enter Servant , with a taftkard. 

This ; s Liberty-hall, you know. 

Hard. Here’s a cup. (Taking the cup.) I 
hope you’ll find it to your mind. I have pre- 210 
pared it with my own hands, and I believe 
you’ll own the ingredients are tolerable. 

Will you be so good as to pledge me, sir? 

Here, Mr Marlow, here is to our better 
acquaintance. 

( Drinks , and gives the cup to Marlow .) 

Mar . (Aside.) A very impudent fellow this; 
but he’s a character, and I’ll humour him a 
little. Sir, my service to you. (Drinks.) . . . 

And now, what have you got in the house 
for supper ? 220 

Hard. For supper, sir? (Aside.) Was ever 
such a request to a man in his own house ? 

Mar. Yes, sir, supper, sir ; I begin to fed 
an appetite. I shall make devilish work to- 
night in the larder, I promise you. 

Hava, Such a brazen dog sure never my 
eyes beheld. (Aside.) Why, really, sir, as 
for supper, I can’t well tell. My Dorothy, and 
the cookmaid, settle these things between them. 

I leave these kind of things entirely to them. 230 

Mar. You do, do you ? 

Hard. Entirely. By-the-by, I believe they 
are in actual consultation upon what’s lor 
supper this moment in the kitchen. 

Mar. Then I beg they’ll admit me as one 
of their privy-council. It’s a way I have got. 

When I travel I always choose to regulate my 
own supper. Let the cook be called. No 
offence, I hope, sir. 

Hard. Oh ! no, sir, none in the least : yet, 240 
I don’t know how, our Bridget, the cookmaid, 
is not very communicative upon these occasions. 
Should we send for her, she might scold us all 
out of the house. 

Hast. Let’s see the list of the larder, then. 

. . . I always match my appetite to my bill of 
fare. 
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Mar . {To Hardcastle , who looks at them 
with surprise .) Sir, he’s very right, and it’s 
250 1 ny way, too. 

Hard. Sir, you have a right to command 
here. Here, Roger, bring us the bill 01 fare 
for to-night’s summer : I believe it’s drawn out. 
Yuur manner, Mr Hastings, puts me in mind 
of my uncle, Colonel Wallop. It was a saying 
of his, that no man was sure of his supper till 
he had eaten it. 

[Servant brings in the bill of fare % and exit. 

Hast. (Aside.) All upon the high ropes! 
His uncle a colonel ! We shall soon hear of 
260 his mother being a justice of the peace. But 
let’s hear the bill of fare. 

Mar. (Perusing.) What’s here? For the 
first course ; for the second course ; for the 
dessert. — The devil, sir! Do you think we 
have brought down the whole Joiners’ Com- 
pany, or the Corporation of Bedford, to eat up 
such a supper? Two or three little things, 
clean and comfortable, will do. 

Hast . But let’s hear it. 

270 Mar. (Reading.) For the first course : at 
the top, a pig and prune sauce. 

Hast. Hang your pig, say I. 

Mar. And hang your prune sauce, say I. 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are 
hungry, pig with prune sauce is very good 
eating. — (Aside.) Their impudence confounds 
me. (Aloud.) Gentlemen, you are my guests, 
make what alterations you please. Is there 
any thing else you wish to retrench or alter, 
280 gentlemen ? 

Mar. Item : a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and 
sausages, a florentine, a shaking pudding, and 
a dish of tiff— -taff— taffety cream. 

Hast. Confound your made dishes ! I shall 
be as much at a loss in this house as at a green 
and yellow dinner at the French ambassador’s 
table. I’m for plain eating. 

Hard. I’m sorry, gentlemen, that I have 
nothing you like ; but if there be anything you 
290 have a particular fancy to 

Mar. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so 
exquisite that any one part of it is full as good 
as another. Send us what you please. So 
much for supper : and now to see that our beds 
are aired and properly taken care of. 

Hard. I entreat you’ll leave all that to me. 
You shall not stir a step. 

Mar . Leave that to you ! I protest, sir, you 
must excuse me, I always look to these things 
300 myself. 

Hard. I must insist, sir, you’ll make your- 
self easy on that head. 

Mar . You see I’m resolved on it. (Aside.) 
A very troublesome fellow this, as ever I met 
with. 

Hard. Well, sir, I’m resolved, at least, to 
attend you. (Aside) This may be modem 
modesty, but I never saw anything look so 
like old-fashioned impudence. 


III.— Act IV.— Scene 1. 

HARDCASTLE, MISS HARDCASTLE, . 

Enter Hardcastle. 

Hard. I no longer know my own house. 

It’s turned all topsy-turvy. His servants have • 
got drunk already. I’ll bear it no longer ; and 
yet for my respect for his father, I’ll be calm. 
(Aside.) Mr Marlow, your servant. I’m your 
very humble servant. (Bowing low.) 0 

Alar. Sir, your humble servant. (Aside.) 
What’s to be the wonder now ? 

Hard. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, 
sir, that no man alive ought to be more 10 

welcome than your father’s son, sir. I hope 
you think so. 

Mar. I do, from my soul, sir. I don’t want 
much entreaty. I generally make my father’s 
son welcome wherever he goes. 

Hard. I believe you do, from my soul, sir. 

But though I say nothing to your own conduct, 
that of your servants is insufferable; their 
manner of drinking is setting a very bad 
example in this house, I assure you. 20 

Mar. I protest, my very good sir, that’s no 
fault of mine. If they don’t drink as they 
ought, they are to blame. I ordered them not to 
spare the cellar— I did, I assure you. ... My 
positive directions were, that as I did not drink 
myself, they should make up for my deficiencies 
below. 

Hard. Then they had your orders for what 
they do? (Aside.). . . Zounds ! he’ll drive me 
distracted if I contain myself any longer. 3° 
(Aloud.) Mr Marlow— Sir, I have submitted to 
your insolence for more than four hours, and I 
see no likelihood of its coming to an end. I’m 
now resolved to be master here, sir, and I 
desire that you and your drunken pack may 
leave my house directly. 

Mar. Leave your house?— Sure you jest, 
my good friend. What, when I’m doing what 
I can to please you ? 

Hard. I tell you, sir, you don’t please me; 40 
so I desire you’ll leave my house. 

Mar. Sure, you cannot be serious. At this 
time o’ night, and such a night? You only 
mean to banter me. 

Hard. I tell you, sir, I’m serious ! and, now 
that my passions are roused, I say this house is 
mine, sir ; this house is mine, and I command 
you to leave it directly. 

Mar. Ha, ha, ha ! A storm in a puddle. I 
shan’t stir a step, I assure you. (In a serious 50 
tone. ) This _ your house, fellow ! it’s my 
house ; this is my house ; mine, while I choose * 
to stay 1 What right have you to bid me leave 
this house, sir? I never met with such im- 
pudence, curse mel never in my whole life 
before. 

Hard. Nor I, confound me if ever I did. 
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To come to my house, to call for what he 
likes, to turn me out of my own chair, to insult 
5o the family, to order his servants to get drunk, 
and then to tell me ‘ this house is mine, sir ! * 
By all that’s impudent, it makes me laugh. 
Ha, ha, ha! Pray, sir (bantering), as you 
take the house, what think you of taking the 
rest of the furniture? There’s a pair of silver 
candlesticks, and there’s a fire-screen, and a 
pair of bellows— perhaps you may take a fancy 
to them ? 

• Mar . Bring me your bill, sir, bring me your 

70 bill, and let’s make no more words about it. 

Hard, There is a set of prints too. What 
think you of the Rake’s Progress for your own 
apartment? 

Mar. Bring me your bill, I say; and I’ll 
leave you and your infernal house directly. 

Hard. Then there’s a bright, brazen warm- 
ing pan, that you may see your own brazen 
face in. 

Mar. My bill, I say ! 

80 Hard. I bad forgot the great chair, for your 
own particular slumbers, after a hearty meal. 

Mar. Zounds! bring me my bill, I say, and 
let’s hear no more on’t. 

Hard. Young man, young man, from your 
father’s letter to me I was taught to expect 
a well-bred, modest man as a visitor here; 
but now I find him no better than a coxcomb 
and a bully ; but he will be down here pre- 
sently, and shall hear more of it. [Exit. 

go Mar. How this? Sure I have not mistaken 
the house ! Everything looks like an inn : the 
servants cry ‘coming!’ the attendance is awk- 
ward; the barmaid too to attend us. But she’s 
here, and will further inform me. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle. 

Whither so fast, child? a word with you. 


Miss II. Let it be short, then; I’m in a 
hurry. 

Mar. Pray, answer me one question. What 
are you, and what may your business in this 
house be? . 100 

Miss II. A relation of the family, sir. 

Mar . What, a poor relation? 

Miss II. Yes, sir ; a poor relation, appointed 
to keep the keys, and to see that the guests 
want nothing in my power to give them. 

Mar. That is, you act as the barmaid of this 
inn. 

Miss II. Inn! O la! — what brought that 
into your head? One of the best families in 
the county keep an inn! Ha! ha! ha! old 110 
Mr Hard castle’s house an inn ! 

Afar, Mr Hardcastle’s house ! Is this house 
Mr Hardcastle’s house, child? 

Miss II. Ay, sir, whose else should it be? 

[Exit. 

Afar. So then, all’s out, and I have been 
confoundedly imposed on. Oh, confound my 
stupid head! I shall be laughed at over the 
whole town. I shall be stuck up in caricatura 
in all the print-shops. The Dullissimo 120 
Macaroni. To mistake this house, of all 
others, for an inn, and my father’s old friend 
for an inn-keeper ! What a swaggering puppy 
must he take me for ! what a silly puppy do I 
find myself ! 


Enter Hardcastle. 

Mar. Sir, I ask pardon for my strange 
conduct. I can scarce reflect on my insolence 
without confusion. 

Hard. Tut! boy, a trifle; you take it too 
gravely. An hour or two’s laughing with my 
daughter will set all to rights again. She’ll 
never like you the worse for it. 


130 


THE GOOD-NATURED MAN 

I.-Act II. 


CROAKER, MRS CROAKER, FRENCH 
SERVANT, LOFTY. 

Croakers House. 

Enter a French Servant. 

Ser. An expresse from Monsieur Lofty. He 
vil be vait upon your honours instamment. 
He be only giving four five instruction, 
read two three memorial, call upon von 
ambassadeur. H6 vil be vid you in one tree 
minutes* 

Mrs C. (To Croaker.) You see now, my 


dear. What an extensive department! (To 
Servant .) Well, friend, let your master know 
that we are extremely honoured by this 10 
honour. Was there anything ever in higher 
style of breeding? All messages among the 
great are now done by express. 

Croa. To be sure, no man does little 
things with more solemnity, or claims more 
respect than he. But he’s in the right on’t. 

In our bad world, respect is given where 
respect is claimed. 

Mrs C . Never mind the world, my dear; 
you were never in a pleasanter place in your 20 
life. Let us now think of receiving him with 
proper respect; (a loud rapping at the door) 
and there he is, by the thundering rap. 
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Croa. Ay, verily, there he is! as close 
upon the heels of his own express, as an 
indorsement upon the back of a bill. Well, I’ll 
leave you to receive him. . . . [ Exit. 

Enter Lofty, speaking to his Servant . 

Lofty . And if the Venetian ambassador, or 
that teasing creature, the marquess, should 
30 call, I am not at home. Hang me, I’ll be 
ack-horse to none of them. — My dear madam, 
have just snatched a moment — and if the 
expresses to his grace be ready, let them be 
sent off; they’re of importance— Madam, I 
ask a thousand pardons. 

Mrs C. Sir, this honour— 

Lofty . And, Dubardieu! if the person calls 
about the commission, let him know that it 
is made out. As for Lord Cumbercourt’s 
40 stale request, it can keep cold : you understand 
me. — Madam, I ask ten thousand pardons. 
— And, Dubardieu ! if the man comes from the 
Cornish borough, you must do him; you 
must do him, I say. — Madam, I ask ten 
thousand pardons.— And if the Russian 
ambassador calls — but he will scarce call 
to-day, I believe — And now, madam, I have 
iust got time to express my happiness in 
naving the honour of being permitted to 
50 profess myself your most obedient, humble 
servant. 

Mrs C. Sir, the happiness and honour are 
all mine: and yet, I am only robbing the 
public while I detain you. 

Lofty , Sink the public, madam, when the 
fair are to be attended. Ah, could all my 
hours be so charminglv devoted! . . . Thus it is 
eternally; solicited for places here, teased for 
pensions there, and courted everywhere. I 
60 know you pity me. . . . 

Mrs C. Excuse me, sir, ‘Toils of empires 
pleasures are,’ as Waller says. 

Lofty. Waller, Waller! Is he of the 
House? 

Mrs C, The modern poet of that name, 
sir. 

Lofty . 0 , a modern ! We men of business 
despise the moderns ; and as for the ancients, 
we have no time to read them. Poetry is a 
70 pretty thing enough for our wives and 
aaugnters; but not for us. Why, now, here 
I stand, that know nothing of books . . . and 
yet, I believe, upon a land-carriage fishery, a 
stamp act, or a jag-hire I can talk my two 
hours without feeling the want of them. 

Mrs C. The world is no stranger to Mr 
Lofty’s eminence in every capacity. . . . 

Lofty . I’m nothing, nothing, nothing in 
the world; a mere obscure gentleman. To 
So be sure, indeed, one or two of the present 
ministers are pleased to represent me as a 
formidable man. I know they are pleased 
to bespatter me at all their little dirty levees. 


Yet, upon my soul, I wonder what they see 
in me to treat me so I 

Mrs C . What importance, and yet what 
modesty ! 

Lofty . O, if you talk of modesty, madam, 
there, I own, I’m accessible to praise: 
modesty is my foible. It was so the Duke of 90 
Brentford used to say of me, ‘I love Jack 
Lofty,’ he used to say; ‘no man has a finer 
knowledge of things; quite a man of informa- 
tion; and when he speaks upon his legs, by 
the Lord he’s prodigious! He scouts them, o 
And yet all men have their faults; too much 
modesty is his,’ says his grace. 

Mrs C. And yet, I dare say, you don’t 
want assurance when you come to solicit for 
your friends. 100 

J,ofty. (), there, indeed, I’m in bronze! 
Apropos! I have just been mentioning Miss 
Richland’s case to a certain personage; we 
must name no names. When I ask I am 
not to be put off, madam. No, no, I take 
my friend by the button. A fine girl, sir; 
great justice in her case. A friend of mine — 
borough interest — business must be done, 

Mr Secretary, I say — Mr Secretary, her 
business must be done, sir. That’s my way, no 
madam. 

Mrs C. Bless me ! You said all this to the 
Secretary of State, did you? 

Lofty. I did not say the Secretary, did I? 

Well, curse it! since you have found me out 
I will not deny it. It was to the Secretary. 

Mrs C. This was going to the fountain- 
head at once, not applying to the under- 
strappers. as Mr Iloneywood would have had 
us. 120 

Lofty. Iloneywood! he! he! lie was, 
indeed, a fine solicitor. I suppose you have 
heard what has just happened to him? 

Mrs C. Poor dear man! no accident, 

I hope. 

Lofty. Undone, madam, that’s all. His 
creditors have taken him into custody. A 
prisoner in his own house 

Mrs C. A prisoner in his own house? 

How ! At this very time? I am quite unhappy 130 
for him. 

Lofty . Why, so am I. The man, to be 
sure, was immensely good-natured. But then 
I could never find that he had anything in 
him. 

Mrs C. Ilis manner, to be sure, was 
excessive harmless; some, indeed, thought it 
a little dull. For my part, I always concealed 
my opinion. 

Lofty . It can’t be concealed, madam; the 140 
man was dull ; dull as the last new comedy ! 

A poor, impracticable creature! I tried once 
or twice to know if he was fit for business; 
but he had scarce talents to be groom-porter 
to an orange barrow. 

Mrs C. How differently does Miss Richland 
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think of him ! for, I believe, with all his 
faults, she loves him. 

Lofty i Loves him 1 Does she? You should 
150 cure her of that by all means. Let me 
see; what if she were sent to him this 
instant, in his present doleful situation? My 
life for it, that works her cure. Distress is a 
perfect antidote to love. Suppose we join her 
in the next room? Miss Richland is a fine girl, 
has a fine fortune, and must not be thrown 
away. Upon my honour, madam, I have a 
• regard for Miss Richland; and, rather than 
she should be thrown away, I should think it 
i6o no indignity to marry her myself. 

{Exeunt. 

II.— Act HI. 

SIR WM. HONEYWOOD, MISS RICHLAND, 
LOFTY. 

Sir IV, Madam, I have been trying my 
interest of late. Having learned, madam, 
that you had some demands upon Government, 

I have, though unasked, been your solicitor 
there. 

Miss R. Sir, I am infinitely obliged to your 
intentions. But my guardian has employed 
another gentleman, who assures him of 
success. 

IO Sir IV. Who? The important little man 
that visits here? Trust me, madam, he’s quite 
contemptible among men in power, and 
utterly unable to serve you. Mr Lofty’s 

promises are much better known to people 
of fashion than his person, I assure you. 

Miss R, How have we been deceived ! As 
sure as can be, here he comes. 

Sir IV. Does he? — Remember, I’m to 
continue unknown. My return to England has 
20 not yet been made public. With what 

impuaence he enters ! 

Enter Lofty. 

Lofty. Let the chariot — let my chariot 
drive off; I’ll visit to his grace’s in a chair. 
Miss Richland here before me ! Punctual, as 
usual, to the calls of humanity. I’m very 
sorry, madam, things of this kind should 
happen, especially to a man like Mr Honey- 
wood, whom I have shown everywhere, 
and carried amongst us as a particular 
30 acquaintance. 

Miss R, I find, sir, you have the art 
of making the misfortunes of others your 
own. 

Lofty , My dear madam, what can a private 
man like me do? One man can’t do every- 
thing; and then, I do so much in this way 
every day. Let me see; something consider- 
able might be done for him by subscription ; 
it could not fail if I earned the list. I’ll 
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undertake to set down a brace of dukes, 40 
two dozen lords, and half the lower House, 
at my own peril. 

Sir IV. And, after all, it’s more than 
probable, sir, he might reject the offer of such 
powerful patronage. 

Lofty . Then, madam, what can we do? 

You know I never make promises. In truth, 

I once or twice tried to do something with 
him in the way of business; but, as I often 
told his uncle, Sir William Honeywood, the 50 
man was utterly impracticable. 

Sir IV. His uncle ! Then that gentleman, 

I suppose, is a particular friend of yours? 

Lofty. Meaning me, sir? {To Miss R.) Yes, 
madam ; as I often said, * My dear Sir William, 
you are sensible I would do anything, as far as 
my poor interest goes, to serve your family’: 
but what can be done? There’s no procuring 
first-rate places for ninth-rate abilities. 

Miss R. I have heard of Sir William 60 
Honeywood; he’s abroad in employment : he 
confided in your judgment, I suppose. 

Lofty. Why, yes, madam, I believe Sir 
William had some reason to confide in my 
judgment ; one little reason, perhaps. 

Miss R. Pray, sir, what was it? 

Lofty. Why, madam — but let it go no 
further— it was I procured him his place. 

Sir W. Did you, sir? 

Lofty . Either you or I, sir. 70 

Miss . R. This, Mr Lofty, was very kind 
indeed. 

Lofty. I did love him, to be sure; he had 
some amusing qualities; no man was fitter 
to be a toast-master to a club, or had a better 
head. 

Miss R. A better head? 

Lofty. Ay, at a bottle. To be sure, he 
was as dull as a choice spirit; but, hang it, 
he was grateful— very grateful ; and gratitude 80 
hides a multitude of faults. 

Sir W. He might have reason, perhaps. 

His place is pretty considerable, I am 
told. 

Lofty. A trifle, a mere trifle among us men 
of business. The truth is, he wanted dignity 
to fill up a greater. 

Sir W. Dignity of person, do you mean, 
sir? I am told he is much about my size and 
figure, sir. 90 

Lofty . Ay; tall enough for a marching 
regiment ; but then he wanted a something — 
a consequence of form — a kind of a — I believe 
the lady perceives my meaning. 

Miss R. Oh, perfectly; you courtiers can 
do anything, I see. 

Lofty . My dear madam, all this is but a 
mere exchange ; we do greater things for one 
another every day. Why, as thus, now; let 
me suppose you the First lord of the Treasury ; 100 
you have an employment in you that I want ; 

I have a place in me that you want : do me 
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here, do you there : interest of both sides, few 
words, flat, done and done, and it’s over. 

Sir W. A thought strikes me. (Aside.) 
Now you mention Sir William Honeywood, 
madam ; and as he seems, sir, an acquaintance 
of yours, you’ll be glad to hear he’s arrived 
from Italy. I had it from a friend who knows 
HO him as well as he does me, and you may 
depend on my information. 

Lofty . (Aside.) The devil he is ! . . . 

Sir W. He is certainly returned; and, as 
this gentleman is a friend of yours, he can be 
of signal service to us, by introducing me to 
him: there are some papers relative to 
your affairs that require dispatch and his 
„ inspection. 

Miss R. This gentleman, Mr Lofty, is a 
120 person employed in my affairs : 1 know you 
will serve us. 

Lofty. My dear madam, I live but to serve 
you. Sir William shall even wait upon him, 
if you think proper to command it. 

Sir W. That will be quite unnecessary. 

Lofty. Well, we must introduce you, then. 
Call upon me — let me see — ay, in two 
days. 

Sir W. Now, or the opportunity will be 
130 lost for ever. 

Lofty. Well, if it must be now, now let it 
be. But, hang it, that’s unfortunate; my 
Lord Grig’s cursed Pensacola business comes 
on this very hour, and I’m engaged to attend— 
another time 

Sir W. A short letter to Sir William will 
do. 

Lofty. You shall have it; yet, in my 
opinion, a letter is a very bad way of going 
140 to work ; face to face, that’s my way. 

Sir W. The letter, sir, will do quite as 
well. 

Lofty. Zounds! sir, do you pretend to 
direct me in the business of office? Do you 
know me, sir? Who am I? 

Miss R. Dear Mr Lofty, this request is not 
so much his as mine, if my commands— but 
you despise my power. 

Lofty. Delicate creature! your commands 
I eo could even control a debate at midnight: to a 
power so constitutional, I am all obedience 
and tranquillity. He shall have a letter: 
where is my secretary? Dubardieu! And yet, 
I protest I don’t like this way of doing 
business. I think if I spoke first to Sir 
William.— But you will have it so. 

[Exit with Miss R. 

Sir W. Ha, ha! This is one of my 
nephew’s hopeful associates. Oh, vanity ! 
thou constant deceiver, how do all thy efforts 
Iflo to exalt serve but to sink us ! ... I’m not 
displeased at this interview: exposing this 
fellow’s impudence to the contempt it deserves 
may be of use to my design at least, if he 
can reflect, it wilt be. of use to himself. 


III.-ActV. 

An Inn . 

Sir Wm. Honey wood, Miss Richland, 
Croaker, Honeywood. 

Enter Lofty. 

Lofty . Is the coast clear? None but friends. 

I have followed you here with a trifling piece 
of intelligence ; but it goes no further ; things 
are not yet ripe for a discovery. I have 
spirits working at a certain board ; your affair 
at the Treasury will be done in less than — a 
thousand years. Mum 1 

Miss R. Sooner, sir, I should hope. 

Lofty. Why, yes, I believe it may, if it 
falls into proper hands, that know where 10 
to push and where to parry; that know 
how the land lies— eh, Honeywood? 

Miss R. It has fallen into yours. 

Lofty. Well, to keep you no longer in 
suspense, your thing is done. It is done, I 
say — that’s all. I have just had assurances 
from Lord Neverout, that the claim has been 
examined, and found admissible. Quietus is 
the word, madam. 

Miss R. But how? His lordship has been at iQ 
Newmarket these ten days. 

Lofty . Indeed! then Sir Gilbert Goose 
must have been most confoundedly mistaken. 

I had it of him. 

Miss R. He? Why, Sir Gilbert and his 
family have been in the country this 
month. 

Lofty. This month? It must certainly be 
so. — Sir Gilbert’s letter did come to me from 
Newmarket, so that he must have met his 30 
lordship there; and, so it came about. I 
have his letter about me ; I’ll read it to you. 
(Taking out a large bundle.) That’s from 
Paoli of Corsica; that from the Marquis of 
Squilachi — Have you a mind to see a letter 
from Count Poniatowski, now King of Poland? 

Honest Pon (Searching.) (To Sir W.) 

Oh, sir, what, are you here, too? I’ll tell you 
what, honest friend, if you have not absolutely 
delivered my letter to Sir William Honeywood, 40 

ou may return it. The thing will do without 

im. 

Sir IV. Sir, I have delivered it; and must 
inform you it was received with the most 
mortifying contempt. . . . Yes, sir; I believe 
you’ll be amazed, if, after waiting some time 
in the ante-chamber, after being surveyed 
with insolent curiosity by the passing servants, 

I was at last assured that Sir William 
Honeywood knew no such person, and I must 50 
certainly have been imposed upon. 

Lofty. Good! let me die; very good. Ha! 
ha! ha! . . . Why, I was in the house at 
that very time. Ha ! ha ! It was I that sent 
that very answer to my own letter. Ha! 
ha! 
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Croa. Indeed! How? — why? 

Lofty. In one word, things between Sir 
William and me must be behind the curtain, 
60 A party has many eyes. He sides with Lord 
Buzzard, I side with Sir Gilbert Goose. So 
that unriddles the mystery. 

Croa. And so it does, indeed, and all 
suspicions are over. 

Lofty \ Suspicions 1 What, then, you have 
been suspecting, you have been suspecting, 
# have you? . . . 

Croa . Pray, sir, don’t be discomposed. 

Ix)fty. Zounds ! sir, but I am discomposed, 
70 and will be discomposed. To be treated 
thus! Who am 1 ? Was it for this I have been 
dreaded both by ins and outs? Have I been 
libelled in the Gazetteer , and praised in the 
St James's? Have I been chaired at 
Wildman’s, and a speaker at Merchant -tailors’ 
Hall? Have I had my hand to addresses, 
and my head in the print-shops, and talk to 
me of suspects ! 

Croa. My dear sir, be pacified. What can 
80 you have but asking pardon? 

Lofty . Sir, I will not be pacified ! Suspects ! 
Who am I? To be used thus! Have I paid 
court to men in favour to serve my friends, 
the lords of the Treasury, Sir William 
Honeywood, and the rest of the gang, and 
talk to me of suspects? Who am I, I say; 
who am I ? 


Sir IV. Since, sir, you’re so pressing for 
an answer, I’ll tell you who you are. A 
gentleman, as well acquainted with politics 90 
as with men in power; as well acquainted 
with persons of fashion, as with modesty; 
with lords of the Treasury, as with 
truth; and with all, as you are with Sir 
William Honeywood. I am Sir William 
Honeywood. 

Croa. (Aside.) Sir William Honeywood! 

Lofty. So then, my confounded genius lias 
been all this time only leading me up to the 
garret, in order to fling me out of the 100 
window. 

Croa. What, Mr Importance, and are 
these your works? Suspect you! You who 
have been dreaded by the ins and outs ; you 
who have had your hand to addresses, and 
your head stuck up in print-shops ! If you 
were served right, you should have your head 
stuck up in a pillory. 

Lofty. Ay, stick it where you will; for, by 
the Lord, it cuts but a very poor figure where j 10 
it sticks at present. I now begin to find that 
the man who first invented the art of speaking 
truth was a much cunninger fellow than I 
thought him. And I design to speak truth 
for the future. ... So now, if any of the 
company has a mind for preferment, he may 
take my place : I’m determined to resign. 

{Exit. 


JOHN HOME 

(1722-1808) 

DOUGLAS 


Act I. 

LADY RANDOLPH, LORD RANDOLPH, NORVAL. 

Lady R. What means this clamour? 
Stranger, speak secure : 

Hast thou been wronged? Have these rude 
men presumed 

To vex the weary traveller on his way? 

• . • > . » . . • • 
Lady R. Not vain the stranger’s fears ! how 

fares my lord? 

Lord R. That it fares well, thanks to this 
gallant youth, 

Whose valour saved me from a wretched death ! 
As down the winding dale I walked alone, 

At the cross way, four armed men attacked me ; 
Rovers, I judge, from the licentious camp, 

10 Who would have quickly laid Lord Randolph 
low, • 


Had not this brave an8 generous stranger 
come, 

Like my good angel in the hour of fate, 

And, mocking danger, made my foes his 
own. 

They turned upon him : but his active arm 
Struck to the ground, from whence they rose 
no more, 

The fiercest two ; the others fled amain, 

And left him master of the bloody field. 

Speak, Lady Randolph ; upon beauty’s tongue 
Dwell accents pleasing to the brave and bold. 

Speak, noble dame, and thank him for thy 20 
lord. 

Lady R. My lord, I cannot speak what now 
I feel. 

My heart o’erflows with gratitude to heaven, 

And to this noble youth. 

Have you yet learned of him whom we should 
thank? 


- '***3 
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Whom call the saviour of Lord Randolph’s 
life? 

Lord R. I asked that question, and he 
answered not: 

But I must know who my deliverer is. 

( To Norvat ). 

Norv. A low born man, of parentage ob- 
scure, 

Who nought can boast but his desire to be 
JO A soldier, and to gain a name in arms. 

Lord R. Who’er thou art, thy spirit is en- 
nobled 

By the great King of kings ! thou art ordained 
And stamped a hero by the sovereign hand 
Of nature 1 Blush not, flower of modesty 
As well as valour, to declare thy birth. 

Norv. My name is Norval : on the Grampian 
hills 

My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 
And keep his only son, myself, at home. 

40 For I had heard of battles, and I longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And heav’n soon granted what my sire denied. 
This moon which rose last night, round as my 
shield, 

Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her 
light, 

A band of fierce barbarians from the hills 
Rushed like a torrent down upon the vale. 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shep- 
herds fled 

For safety and for succour. I alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
j 0 Hovered about the enemy, and marked 

The road he took, then hasted to my friends ; 
Whom with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

Till we o’ertook the spoil-encumbered foe. 

We fought and conquered. Ere a sword was 
drawn, 

An arrow from my bow had pierced their 
chief, 

Who wore that day the arms which now I 
wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdained 
The shepherd’s slothful life; and having heard 
5o That our good king had summoned his bold 
peers 

To leaa their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father’s house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps 
Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 


Journeying with this intent, I passed these 
towers, 

And, heaven-directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 

Lord R. He is as wise as brave. Was ever 
tale 

With such a gallant modesty rehearsed? 

My brave deliverer ! thou shalt enter now 7 ° 
A nobler list, and in a monarch’s sight 
Contend with princes for the prize of fame. 

I will present thee to our Scottish king, 

Whose valiant spirit ever valour loved. 

Next to myself, and equal to Glenalvon, 

In honour and command shall Norval be. 

Norv. I know not how to thank you. Rude 
I am 

In speech and manners; never till this hour 
Stood I in such a presence : yet, my lord, 

There’s something in my breast which makes 80 
me bold, 

To say, that Norval ne’er will shame thy 
favour. 

Lady R. ( To Norval). I will be sworn thou 
wilt not. Thou shalt be 
My knight ; and ever, as thou didst to-day, 

With happy valour guard the life of Randolph. 

Lord R. Well hast thou spoke. Let me 
forbid reply. 

( To Norval ). 

We are thy debtors still; thy high desert 
O’ertops our gratitude. I must proceed, 

As was at first intended, to the camp. 

Some of my train I see are speeding hither, 
Impatient, doubtless, of their lord’s delay. 90 

Go with me, Norval, and thine eyes shall 
see 

The chosen warriors of thy native land, 

Who languish for the fight, and beat the air 
With brandished swords. 

Norv. Let us begone, my lord. 

Lord R. (To Lady R.) About the time that 
the declining sun 

Shall his broad orbit o’er yon hills suspend, 

Expect us to return. This night once more 
Within these walls I rest; my tent I pitch 
To-morrow in the field. Prepare the feast 1 100 

Free is his heart who for his country fights. 

He in the eve of battle may resign 
Himself to social pleasure; sweetest then, 

When danger to a soldier’s soul endears 
The human joy that ijfcver may return. 

r [Exeunt. 
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THOMAS HOOD 

(1798-1845) 

THE ABSTRACTION 


QUICKSET, THICKSET, LANDLORD, OSTLER, 
POSTILLION. 

• 

Quickset, I tell you, Thomas, you are a flat. 
Before you’ve been a day in London they’ll 
have the teeth out of your very head. As for 
me, I’ve been there twice, and know what’s 
what. Take my advice. Never tell the truth 
on no account. Questions is only asked by 
way of pumping, and you ought always to 
put ’em on a wrong scent. 

Thickset But Aunt is to send her man to 
IO meet me at the Old Bailey, and to show me 
to her house. Now if a strange man says to 
me, *' Young man, are you Jacob Giles?’ ain’t 
I to tell him? 

Quickset. By no manner of means ; say you 
arc quite another man. No one but a flat 
would tell his name to a stranger about 
London. You see how I answered them last 
night about what was in the waggon. 
* Brooms !* says I, * nothing else.’ A flat would 
20 have told them there was the honey-pots 
underneath ; but I’ve been to London before, 
and know a thing or two. 

Thickset London must be a desperate place ! 

Quickset Mortal ! fobs and pockets are 
nothing! Your watch is hardly safe if you 
carried it in your inside, and as for money 

Thickset I’m almost sorry I left Berkshire. 

Quickset Pooh — pooh ! don’t be afeard. I’ll 
look after ye ; cheat me, and they’ve only one 
30 more to cheat. Only mind my advice. Don’t 
say anything of your own head, and don’t 
object to anything I say. If I say black’s 
white, don’t contradict. Mark that. Say 
everything as I say. 

Thickset I understand what you mean. 

[Exit Thickset. 

Thickset [From behind.) Hullo ! it’s all gone ! 

Enter Landlord, Ostler, Postillion, 
then Thickset. 

Landlord. In the name of everything, what’s 
the matter? 

Thickset. It’s gone — all gone, by goles ! 

40 Quickset You don’t mean to say the honey- 
pots! 

Thickset I don’t mean to say the honey- 
pots. 

Quickset What made you screech out, then? 

Thickset What made me screech out, then? 

Landlord. The fellow’s drunk ; the ale’s got 
into his head 1 • 


Quickset Ale? — what ale has he had? 

Thickset Ale? what ale have I had? 

Quickset . He’s not drunk; there’s something r<> 
the matter. 

Thickset, I’m not drunk ; there is something 
the matter. {Pointing to the waggon.) 

Quickset. You don’t mean to say the honey? 

Thickset I don’t mean to say the honey. 

[Exit Quickset: he is heard 
shouting behind the scenes. 

Re-enter Quickset. 

Quickset Yes, Mr Bush, it’s gone. 

Landlord. What’s gone? 

Quickset My honey’s gone. But it’s no 
matter. I won’t lose it. The house must 
stand the damage. Mr Bush, I shall look to 60 
you for the money ! 

Thickset. He will look to you for the 
money. 

Landlord. You may look till doomsday. 

It’s all your own fault: I thought nobody 
would steal brooms. If you had told me there 
was honey, I wouid have put the waggon 
under lock and key. 

Quickset and Thickset. Why, there was 
honey. 70 

Landlord. I don’t know that ; you said last 
night in the kitchen there was nothing but 
brooms. 

Ostler. I heard him; I’ll take my oath to 
his very words. 

Postillion. And so will I. 

Quickset. What of that? I know I said 
there was nothing but brooms. 

Thickset. I know, I’m positive he said there 
was nothing but brooms. t 80 

Ostler. He confesses it himself. 

Postillion. And his own man speaks agin 
him. 

Ostler. I see the waggon when it come in, 
and it didn’t seem to have any honey in it. 

Postillion. Maybe the flies have eaten it. 

Ostler, I’ve seen two chaps the very moral 
of them two at the bar of the Old Bai'cy. 

Landlord, It’s a swindle, it is, and I sha’n’t 
pay a farthing, t # 90 

Postillion . They deserve tossing in a blanket 

Ostler. Duck ’em in the horsepond. 

Thickset. (To Quickset.) I think they are 
making themselves up for mischief. You’ve 
been to London before, and to be sure know 
best; but somehow, to my mind, the telling 
the untruth don’t seem to answer. 
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BEN JONSON 

(1574-1637) 

EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR 


I. —Act I.— Scene 1. 

MASTER STEPHEN, BRAIN WORM. 

Enter Master Stephen and Brainworm. 

Step. Oh, Brainworm ! didst thou not see a 
fellow here in a what-sha’-call-him doublet ? . . . 

Brain . Yes, Master Stephen, what of him ? 

Step. Oh, I ha* such a mind to beat him— 
where is he ? canst thou tell ? 

Brain. Faith 1 he is not of that mind : he is 
gone, Master Stephen. 

Step . Gonel Which way? When went he? 
How long since? 

IO Brain. He is rid hence. He took horse at 
the street-door. 

Step . And I staid i* the fields ! the rogue ! 
Oh ! that I had but a horse to fetch him back 
again ! 

Brain . Why, you may ha’ my master’s geld- 
ing to save your longing, sir. 

Step. But I have no boots, that’s the spite 
on’t. 

Brain. Wh^ a fine wisp of hay, rolled 
20 hard, Master Stephen. 

Step. No, faith ! it’s no boot to follow him 
now: let him e’en go and hang. . . . IIow 
dost thou like my leg, Brainworm? 

Brain. A very good leg, Master Stephen ; 
but the woollen stocking does not commend it 
so well. 

Step. Foh! the stockings be good enough, 
now summer is coming on, for the dust : I’ll 
have a pair of silk against the winter, that I go 
3° to dwell i’ the town. I think my leg would 
show in a silk hose. 

Brain. Believe me, Master Stephen, rarely 
well. 

Step. In sadness, I think it would ; I have a 
reasonable good leg. 

Brain. You have an excellent good leg, 
Master Stephen; but I cannot stay to praise it 
longer now ; I am very sorry for’t. [Exit. 

Step. Another time will serve, Brainworm, 
4 ° Graraercy, for this. 

Re-enter Young Knowell, 

Young K. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Step. ’Slid! I hope be laughs not at me; 
on he tyr—(Asidt f.) 


Young K. IIow now, Cousin Stephen, melan- 
choly? 

Step. Yes, a little. I thought you had 
laughed at me, cousin. 

Young K. Why, what an I had, coz, what 
would you ha’ done? 

Step. By this light, I would ha’ told mine 50 
uncle. 

Young K. Nay, if you would ha’ told your 
uncle, I did laugh at you, coz. 

Step. Did you, indeed? 

Young K. Yes, indeed. 

Step. Why, then — 

Young K. What then? 

Step. I am satisfied ; it is sufficient. 

Young K. Why, be so, gentle coz. . • . 
Come, come, wrong not the quality of your 60 
desert with looking downward, coz ; but hold up 
your head so ; and let the idea of what you are 
be pourtrayed i’ your face, that men may read i* 
your physiognomy, — ‘here, within this place, is 
to be seen, the true and accomplished monster,’ 
or ‘ miracle of nature,’ which is all one. What 
think you of this, coz? 

Step. Why, I do think of it ; and I will be 
more proud, and melancholy, and gentleman- 
like, than I have been, I’ll assure you. 7 ° 

Young K. Why, that’s resolute, Master 
Stephen ! (Aside.) Now, if I can but hold him 
up to his height, as it is happily begun, it will 
do well. . . . Come, coz. 

Step. I’ll follow you. 

Young K. Follow me ! you must go before. 

Step. Nay, an I must, I will. Pray you, 
show me, good cousin. [Exeunt. 


II. — Act I. — Scene 2. 

A Room in Cob's House . 

Captain Bobadil discovered upon a bench 

Enter Tib. 

Capt. B. Hostess, hostess ! 

Tib. What say you, sir? 

Capt . B. A cup o’ thy small beer, sweet 
hostess. 

Tib. Sir, there’s a gentleman below wonld 
speak with you. 
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Capt. B, A gentleman! Odso! I am not 
within. 

Tib. My husband told him you were, sir. 
iq Capt. B. What a plague— what meant 
he? 

Mat. (Within.) Captain Bobadil ! 

Capt. B. Who’s there? Take away the 
basin, good hostess. Come up, sir. 

Tib. He would desire you to come up, sir. 
You come into a cleanly house here. [Exit. 

• 

Enter Master Matthew. 

Mai. Save you, sir ; save you, Captain. 

Capt. B. Gentle Master Matthew, is it you, 
sir? Please you, sit down. 

20 Mat. Thank you, good Captain; you may 
see I am somewhat audacious. 

Capt. B. Not so, sir. I was requested to 
supper last night, by a sort of gallants, where 
you were wished for, and drunk to, I assure 
you. 

Mat . Vouchsafe me, by whom, good 
Captain ? 

Capt . B. Marry, by young Wellbred and 
others. Why, hostess, a stool for this gentle- 
30 man. 

Mat. No haste, sir; *tis very well. 

Capt. B. Body o’ me! it was so late ere wc 
I parted last night, I can scarce open my eyes 
I yet; I was but newly risen as you came, llow 
J: passes the day abroad, sir? you can tell. 

Mat. Faith! some half-hour to seven. Now, 
trust me, you have an exceeding fine lodging 
If here ; very neat and private. 
r< Capt. B. Ay, sir; sit down, I pray you. 
4fj£ Master Matthew, in any case, possess no 
if gentlemen of our acquaintance with notice of 
ii my lodging. 

| Mat. Who, I, sir? No. 

\ Capt. B. Not that I need to care who know 
* it, for the cabin is convenient ; but in regard I 
i would not be too popular and generally visited, 
as some are. 

Mat. True, Captain ; I conceive you. 

Capt. B. For, do you see, sir ? by the heart 
SO of valour in me, except it be to some peculiar 
and choice spirits, to whom I am extra- 
, ordinarily engaged, as yourself, or so, I could 
not extend thus far. 

Mat. Oh, lord ! sir, I resolve so. 

(Pulls out a paper and reads.) 

Capt . B. I confess, I love a cleanly and 
quiet privacy, above all the tumult and roar 
of fortune. What new book ha’ you there ? 

Mai. (Reads.) 

* To thee, the purest object of my sense, 

The most refin&d essence heaven covers, 

60 Send 1 these lines, wherein 1 do commence 

The happy state of turtle*billing lovers.' . . * 

Capt. B. Nay; proceed, proceed. What’s 
this? * 


Mat. This, sir? a toy o’ mine own, in my 
nonage ; the infancy of my muses. But, when 
will you come and see my study ? Good faith! 

I can show you some very good things I have 
done of late. — That boot becomes your leg 
passing well, Captain, methinks. 

Capt. B. So, so; it’s the fashion gentlemen 70 
now use. 

Mat. Troth, Captain, and now you speak o* 
the fashion, Master Wellbred ’s elder brother 
and I are fallen out exceedingly: this other 
day I happened to enter into some discourse of 
a hanger, which I assure you, both for fashion 
and workmanship, was most peremptory 
beautiful and gentleman-like; yet he con- 
demned and cried it down, for the most pied 
and ridiculous that ever he saw. 80 

Capt. B. ’Squire Downright, the half- 
brother, was’t not ? 

Mat. Ay, sir, George Downright. 

Capt. B. Hang him, rook! He! Why, he 
has no more judgment than a malt-horse. By 
St George! I wonder you’d lose a thought 
upon such an animal ! The most peremptory 
absurd clown of Christendom, this day, he is 
holden. I protest to you, as I am a gentle- 
man and a soldier, I ne’er changed words with 90 
his like. By his discourse, he should eat 
nothing but hay : he was born for the manger, 
pannier, or pack-saddle. He has not so much 
as a good phrase in his belly, but all old iron 
and rusty proverbs; a good commodity for 
some smith to make hob-nails of. 

Mat. Ay, and he thinks to carry it away with 
his manhood still ; where he comes, he brags 
he will gi 5 me the bastinado, as I hear. 

Capt. B. How ? He the bastinado ? IIow 100 
came he by that word, trow? 

Mat. Nay, indeed, he said, cudgel me; I 
termed it so, for my more grace. 

Capt. B. That may be ; for I was sure it 
was none of his word. But when ? when said 
he so? 

Mat. Faith! yesterday, they say; a young 
gallant, a friend of mine, told me so. 

Capt. B. By the foot of Pharaoh, an ’twere my 
case now, I should send him a chartel presently. 1 10 
The bastinado! . . . Come hither, you shall 
chartel him. I’ll show you a trick or two 
you shall kill him with at pleasure ; the first 
stoccata if you will, by this air. 

Mat. Indeed, you have absolute knowledge 
i’ the mystery, I have heard, sir. 

Capt. B. Of whom ? of whom ha’ you heard 
it, I beseech you ? . 

Mat. Troth, I have heard it spoken of 
divers, that you have very rare and un-in*one- 120 
breath-utterable skill, sir. 

Capt. B. By heaven ! no, not I ; no skill 1 
the earth ; some small rudiments i’ the science 
as to know my time, distance! or so. I have pro- 
fessed it more for noblemen and gentlemen s use 
than mine own practice, I assure you. Hostess* 
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accommodate us with another bedstaff here, 
quickly— lend us another bedstaff ; the woman 
does not understand the words of action— give 
130 it the gentleman, and leave us. Look you, sir ! 
exalt not your point above this state, at any 
hand ; — give it the gentleman, and leave us— 
so, sir. Come on. O, twine your body 
more about, that you may fall to a more 
sweet, comely, gentleman-like guard. So, in- 
different. Hollow your body more, sir, thus. 
Now stand fast o’ your left leg ; note your dis- 
tance ; keep your due proportion of time. O, 
you disorder your point most irregularly ! . . . 
140 Come, put on your cloak, and we’ll go to some 
private place where you are acquainted, some 
tavern or so— and have a bit — and then I will 
teach you your trick : you shall kill him with 
it at the first, if you please. . . . What money 
ha* you about you, Mr Matthew? 

Mat. Faith ! I ha’ not past a two shillings, 
or so. 

Capt. B . ’Tis somewhat with the least ; but 
come, we will have a bunch of radish and 
150 salt, to taste our wine, and a pipe of tobacco to 
close the orifice of the stomach ; and then we’ll 
call upon young Wellbred. [ Exeunt . 


III.— Act II.— Scene 4. 

Moorjields. 

Enter Brainworm disguised as a soldier. 

Brain. ’Slid ! I cannot choose but laugh to see 
, myself translated thus. . . . Now must I create 
an intolerable sort of lies, or my present pro- 
fessionloses the grace. ... O, sir, it holds for 
good polity ever to have that outwardly in 
vilest estimation that inwardly is most dear to 
us. So much for my borrowed shape .... 
Well, now must I practise to get the true garb of 
one of those lance-knights, my arm here, and 
10 my— young master ! andhis cousin, Mr Stephen, 
as I am true counterfeit man of war, and no 
soldier ! [ Retires . 

Enter Young Knowell and Master 
Stephen. 

Young K. So, sir, and how then, coz? 

Step. ’Sfoot 1 I have lost my purse, I think. 

Young K How ? lost your purse ? Where ? 
when had you it? 

Step. I cannot tell : stay— 

Brain. ’Slid ! I am afeard they will know 
me : would I could get by them ! [Aside.) 

20 Young K. What ! ha’ you it ? 

Step. No, I think I was bewitched, I— 

Young K. Nay, do not weep the loss ; hang 
it, let it go. 

Step. Oh ! it’s here.. No, an it had been 
lost, I had not cared, but for a jet ring Mistress 

a jet ring 1 Oh 1 the posy, the 


Step. Fine, i’faith ! 

1 Though fancy sleep, 3° 

My love is deep 

meaning that though I did not fancy her, yet 
she loved me dearly. 

Young K. Most excellent ! 

Step. And then I sent her another, and my 
posy was, 

* The deeper the sweeter, , 

I’ll be judged by St Peter/ 

Young K. How by St Peter ? I do not 0 
conceive that. 40 

Step. Marry, St Peter, to make up the 
metre. 

Young K. Well, there the saint was your 
good patron ; he helped you at your need : 
thank nim, thank him. 

Brain. I cannot take leave of ’em so ; I will 
venture, come what will. (Aside. Comes 
forward.) Gentlemen, please you change a 
few crowns for a very excellent good blade, 
here ? I am a poor gentleman, a soldier, that 50 
in the better state ot my fortunes scorned so 
mean a refuge ; but now it is the humour of 
necessity to have it so. You seem to be, 
gentlemen, well affected to martial men, else I 
should rather die with silence than live with 
shame ; however, vouchsafe to remember, it is 
my want speaks, not myself. This condition 
agrees not with my spirit. 

Young K. Where hast thou served ? 

Brain. May it please you, sir, in all the late 6c 
wars of Bohemia, Hungaria, Dalmatia, Poland; 
where not, sir ? I have been a poor servitor 
by sea and land, any time this fourteen years, 
and followed the fortunes of the best commanders 
in Christendom. I was twice shot at the 
taking of Aleppo ; once at the relief of Vienna. 

I have been at Marseilles, Naples, and the 
Adriatic gulf ; a gentleman slave in the galleys 
thrice, where I was most dangerously shot in 
the head, through both the thighs, and yet, 7c 
beinj* thus maimed, I am void of maintenance ; 
nothing left me but my scars, the noted marks 
of my resolution. 

Step. How will you sell this rapier, friend ? 

Brain. Generous sir, I refer it to your own 
judgment : you are a gentleman, give me what 
you please. 

Step. True, I am a gentleman ; I know that, 
friend : but what, though ? I pray you say, 
what would you ask? 80 

Brain. I assure you the blade may become 
the side or thigh of the best prince in Europe. 

Young K. Ay, with a velvet scabbard, I think. 

Step. Nay, and it be mine, it shall have a 
velvet scabbard, coz, that’s flat : I’d not wear 
it as ’tis, an you would give me an angel. 

Brain . At your worship’s pleasure, sir ; nay, 

'tis a most pure Toledo. * 

Step. I had rather it were a Spaniard. But 
tell me, what shall I give you for it ? An it oc 
had a sHver hilt— 
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Young K \ Come, come, you shall not buy 
it. ^ Hold 1 there’s a shilling, fellow, take thy 
rapier. 

Step. Why, but I will buy it now, because 
you say so; and there’s another shilling, 
fellow ; I scorn to be outbidden. What, shall 
I walk with a cudgel, like Higginbottom, and 
may have a rapier for money ? 
loo Young K. You may buy one in the city. 

Step. Tut! I’ll buy this i’ the field, so I will; 

• I have a mind to’t, because ’tis a field rapier. 
Tell me your lowest price. 

Young K You shall not buy it, I say. 

Step. By this money but 1 will, though I 
give more than ’tis worth. 

Young K. Come away; you are a fool. 

[Exit. 

Step. Friend, I am a fool, that’s granted; 
but I’ll have it for that word’s sake. Follow 
I io me for your money. He says I am a fool. 

Brain. At your service, sir. . . . [Exeunt. 

IV. — Act III.— Scene i. 

Enter Master Matthew, Wkllbked, and 
Captain Bobadil. 

Well. Ned Knowell ! by my soul, welcome ! 
How dost thou, sweet spirit, my genius ? . . . 
Sirrah, these be the two I writ to thee of. Nay, 
what a drowsy humour is this now ? Why dost 
thou not speak ? 

Young K. Oh, you are a fine gallant. 

Well. I pray thee, be acquainted with my 
two hang-bys here ; thou wilt take exceeding 
pleasure in ’em, if thou hearest ’em once go : 
my wind instruments. I’ll wind ’em up.— But 
what strange piece of silence is this? The sign 
of the dumb man ? 

Young K. Oh, sir, a kinsman of mine, one 
that may make your music the fuller, an’ he 
please ; he has his humour, sir. 

Well. Oh, what is’t ? what is’t ? 

Young K. Nay, I’ll neither do your judg- 
ment, nor his folly that wrong, as to prepare 
your apprehensions. I’ll leave him to the 
mercy o’ your search, if you can take him so. 

Well. Well, Captain Bobadil, Mr Matthew, 

g ray you know this gentleman here : he is a 
iend of mine, and one that will deserve your 
affection. I know not your name, sir, but 
shall be glad of any occasion to render me 
more familiar to you. ( To Master Stephen. ) 

Step . My name is Mr Stephen, sir; I am 
this gentleman’s own cousin, sir ; his father is 
mine uncle, sir. I am somewhat melancholy; 
but you* shall command me, sir, in whatsoever 
is incident to a gentleman. 

Capt. B. Sir, I must tell you this, I am no 
general man; but for Mr Weilbred’s sake (you 
may embrace it at what height of favour you 
please), I do communicate with you* and con- 
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ceive you to be a gentleman of some parts. I 
love few words. 

Young K. And I fewer, sir. I have scarce 
enow to thank you. 

Mat. But are you, indeed, sir, so given to 4 ° 
it ? (To Master Stephen. ) 

Step. Ay, truly, sir, I am mightily given to 
melancholy. 

Mat. Oh, ’tis your only fine humour, sir; 
your true melancholy breeds you perfect fine 
wit, sir. I am melancholy myself divers times, 
sir ; and then I do no more but take a pen and 
paper presently, and overflow you half a score 
or a dozen sonnets at a sitting. . . . 

Step. Cousin, it is well; am I melancholy 50 
enough ? ( Apart to Young Knmvell .) 

Young K. Oh, ay, excellent ! 

Well. Captain Bobadil, why muse you so? 

Young K. He is melancholy, too. 

Capt . B. Faith! sir, I was thinking of a 
most honourable piece of service, was performed 
to-morrow, being St Mark’s day, shall be 
some ten years now. 

Young K. In what place, Captain? 

Capt. B. Why, at the beleag’ring of Strig- 60 
onium, where, in less than two hours, seven 
hundred resolute gentlemen, as any were in 
Europe, lost their lives upon the breach. I’ll 
tell you, gentlemen, it was the first, but the 
best leaguer that I ever beheld with these eyes, 
except the taking in of— what do you call it? last 
year, by the Genoese; but that (of all other) 
was the most fatal and dangerous exploit that 
ever I was ranged in, since I first bore arms 
before the face of the enemy, as I am a gentle- 70 
man and a soldier. 

Step. So, I had as lief as an angel, I could 
swear as well as that gentleman. (Aside.) 

Young K. Then you were a servitor at both, 
it seems; at Strigonium, and What-do-you- 
call-it? 

Capt. B. Oh, lord, sir! by St George! I 
was the first man that entered the breach : and 
had I not effected it with resolution, I had been 
slain, if I had had a million of lives. 80 

Young K. ’Twere pity vou had not ten ; a 
cat’s and your own, i’faith! But was it 
possible? 

Capt. B. I assure you, upon my reputation, 

’tis true, and yourself shall confess. . . . 

Young K. You must bring me to the rack first. 

Capt. B. Observe me judicially, sweet sir: 
they had planted me three demi-culverins, just 
in the mouth of the breach: now, sir, as we 
were to give on, their master gunner (a man of 90 
no mean skill and mark, you must think) con- 
fronts me with his linstock, ready to give fire : 

I, spying his intendment, discharged my 
petrionel in his bosom, and with these single 
arms, my poor rapier, ran violently upon the 
Moors that guarded the ordnance, and put 
them all pell-mell to the sword. 

Well. To the sword ! to the rapier, Captain. 
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Young K. O ! it was a good figure ob- 
ioo served, sir. But did you all this, Captain, 
without hurting your blade? 

Capt. B . Without any impeach o* the earth. 
You shall perceive, sir. It is the most fortun- 
ate weapon that ever rid on poor gentleman’s 
thigh. Shall I tell you, sir? You talk of 
Morglay, Excalibur, Durindana, or so — Tut! 
I lend no credit to that is fabled of ’em; I 
know the virtue of mine own, and, therefore, I 
dare the bolder maintain it. 

2 jo Step. I marvel whether it be a Toledo or no ? 

Capt. B. A most perfect Toledo, I assure 
you, sir. 

Step. I have a countryman of his here. 

Mat. Pray you, let’s see, sir. Yes, faith ! it 
is. 

Capt. B. This a Toledo ? Pish ! 

( Bends the blade double .) 

Step. Why do you pish, Captain ? 

Capt. B. A Fleming, by heaven ! I’ll buy 
them for a guilder a-piece, an I would have a 
120 thousand of them. 

Young K. How say you, cousin? I told 
you thus much. 

Well. Where bought you it, Mr Stephen ? 

Step. Of a scurvy rogue soldier; ... he 
swore it was a Toledo. 

Capt. B. A poor provant rapier, no better. 

Mat. Mass! I think it be, indeed, now I 
look on’t better. 

Young K. Nay, the longer you look on’t 
13c the worse. Put it up, put it up. 

Step. Well, I will put it up ; but by— I ha’ 
forgot the Captain’s oath — I thought to ha’ 
sworn by it— (aside)— an e’er I meet him 

Well. O, ’tis past help now, sir; you must 
ha’ patience. ... 

Step. I could eat the very hilts for anger. 

Young K . A sign of good digestion; you 
have an ostrich stomach, cousin. 

Step. A stomach! would I had him here, 
140 you should see an I had a stomach. 

Well. It’s better as ’tis. Come, gentlemen, 
shall we go? 

Enter Brain worm. 


*S° 


Young K. A miracle, cousin! look here, 
look here ! 


Step. 0 , god’slid! by your leave, do you 
know me, sir? 

Brain. Ay, sir, I know you by sight. 

Step. You sold me a rapier, did you not? 
Brain . Yes, marry, dia I, sir. 

Step. You said it was a Toledo, eh? 

Brain. True, I did so. 

Step. But it is none. 

Brain. No, sir, I confess it, it is none. 


Step. Do you confess it? Gentlemen, bear 
witness, he has confessed it. By God’s will, 
an yon had not confessed it— 

Young K. O, cousin, forbear, forbear ! 


Step. Nay, I have done, cousin. 


Well. Why, you have done like a gentleman; 
he has confessed it ; what would you more? 160 
Step. Yet, by his leave, he is a rascal, under 
his favour, do you see? 

Young K. Ay, by his leave he is, and under 
favour. A pretty piece of civility ! [Apart to 
Wellbrtd . ) Sirrah, how dost thou like him? 

Well. O, it’s a most precious fool! make 
much on him. I can compare him to nothing 
more happily than a drum ; for every one may 
play upon him. (Apart.) * 

Young K. No, no! a child’s whistle were 170 
far the fitter. (Apart.) 


V.— Act IV. — Scene 7. 

Young Knowklt., with Master Matthew, 
Captain Bobadii., and Stephen. 

Mat. Sir, did your eyes ever taste the like 
clown of him, where we were to-day, Mr 
Downright’s brother ? I think the whole earth 
cannot show his parallel, by this daylight. 

Young K. We are now speaking of him. 
Captain Bobadii tells me he has fallen foul o’ 
you, too. 

Mat. O, ay, sir; he threatened me with 
the bastinado. 

Capt . B . Ay, but I think I taught you pre- 10 
vention this morning for that. You shall kill 
him, beyond question, if you be so generously 
minded. 

Mat . Indeed, it is a most excellent trick. 

Capt. B. 0 ! you do not give spirit enough 
to your motion ; you are too tardy, too heavy ! 

O ! it must be done like lightning, hay ? . . , 

Tut ! ’tis nothing, an’t be not done in a punto. 

Young K. Captain, did you ever prove your- 
self upon any of our masters of defence here? 20 

Mat. 0 , good sir ! yes, I hope he has! 

Capt . B . I will tell you, sir. . . . They have 
assaulted me some three, four, five, six of them 
together, as I have walked along in divers skirts 
0’ the town, . . . where I have driven them 
before me the whole length of a street, in the 
open view of all our gallants, pitying to hurt 
them, believe me. Yet all this lenity will not 
o’ercome their spleen ; they will be doing 
with the pismire, raising a hill a man may 30 
spurn abroad with his foot at pleasure. By 
myself I could have slain them all; but I 
delight not in murder. I iim loath to bear any 
other than this bastinado for ’em ; yet I hold it 
good policy not to go disarmed ; for though I 
be skilful, I may be oppressed with multitudes. 

Young K. Ay, believe me, may you, sir; 
and, in my conceit, our whole nation should 
sustain the loss by it, if it were so. 

Capt. B. Alas! no. What’s a peculiar man 40 
to a nation? Not seen. 

Young K. 0, but your skill, sir l 

Capt . B% Indeed, that might be some loss; 
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but who respects it? I will tell you, sir, by 
the way of private, and under seal, I am a 
gentleman, and live here obscure, and to my- 
self; but were I known to her Majesty and the 
lords, observe me, I would undertake, upon 
this poor head and life, for the public benefit 
50 of the state, not only to spare the entire lives 
of her subjects in general, but to save the one 
half, nay, three parts of her yearly charge in 
holding war, ana against what enemy soever. 

•And how would I do it, think you? 

Young K. Nay, I know not; nor can I 
conceive. 

Capt . B, Why, thus, sir: I would select 
nineteen more to myself, throughout the land ; 
gentlemen they should be, of good spirit, 
60 and able constitution; I would choose them 
by an instinct, a character that I have ; and I 
would teach these nineteen the special rules; 
as your punto, your rcverso, your stoccata, your 
imbroccata, your passada, your montanto; till 
they could all play very near, or altogether, as 
well as myself. This done, say the enemy 
were forty thousand strong ; we twenty would 
come into the field the tenth of March, or 
thereabouts, and we would challenge twenty of 
70 the enemy; they could not in their honour 
refuse us. Well, we would kill them ; 
challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty 
more, kill them, too; and thus would we kill 
every man his twenty a day, that’s twenty 
score; twenty score, that’s two hundred; two 
hundred a day, five days a thousand; forty 
thousand ; forty times five, five times forty, 
two hundred days kills them all by computation. 
And this I will venture my poor gentleman- 
80 like carcass to perform, provided there be no 
treason practised upon us, by fair and discreet 
manhood : that is, civilly by the sword. 

Young K. Why, are you so sure of your 
hand, Captain, at all times? 

Capt. B. Tut! never miss thrust, upon my 
reputation with you. 

Young K. I would not stand in Downright’s 
state then, an’ you meet him, for the wealth of 
any one street in London. 

90 Capt. B. Why, sir, you mistake. If he were 
here now, by this welkin, I would not draw 
my weapon on him! Let this gentleman do 
his mind; but I will bastinado him, by the 
bright sun, wherever I meet him. 

Mat. Faith, and I’ll have a fling at him, at 
my distance. 

Downright walks aver the stage . 

Young K. God’s so ! Look ye where he is ; 
yonder he goes. 

Dawn . What peevish luck have I, I cannot 
100 meet with these bragging rascals ! [Exit. 

Capt . B. It’s not he, is it? 

Young K. Yes, faith, it is he. 

Mat. I’ll be hanged, then, if that were he. 

Step. Upon my reputation, it was 


Capt . B. Had I thought it had been he, he 
must not have gone so; but I can hardly be 
induced to believe it was he yet. 

Young K. That I think, sir. But see, he is 
come again ! 

Re-enter Downright. 

Dawn. ( Takes off his cloak and drops it.) 0 , 1 *0 
Pharaoh’s foot, have I found you? Come, 
draw; to your tools. Draw, gipsy, or I’ll 
thrash you. 

Capt B. Gentleman of valour, I do believe 
in thee, hear me— 

Down. Draw your weapon, then. 

Capt. B. Tall man, I never thought on’t till 
now, body of me! I had a warrant of the 
peace served on me even now, as I came along, 
by a water-bearer; this gentleman saw it, Mr 120 
Matthew. 

Down . 'Sdeath! you will not draw, then? 

[Downright beats Captain Bobadil ; 

Matthew runs away.) 

Capt. B. Hold, hold! under thy favour, 
forbear ! 

Down. Prate again, as you like this. . . . 

You’ll control the point, you? Your consort is 
gone ; had he stayed, he had shared with you, 
sir. [Exit. 

Capt. B. Well, gentlemen, bear witness; I 
was bound to the peace, by this go«d day. 130 
Young K. No, faith, it’s an ill day, Captain, 
never reckon it other: but say you were 
bound to the peace, the law allows you to 
defend yourself; that will prove but a poor 
excuse. 

Capt. B. I cannot tell, sir. I desire good 
construction, in fair sort. I never sustained 
the like disgrace, by heaven ! Sure, I was 
struck with a planet. . . . 

Young K. Ay, like enough; I have heard of 140 
many that have been beaten under a planet. 

Go, get you to a surgeon. ’Slid ! an these be 
your tricks, your passados and your montantos, 

I’ll none of them. [Exit Capt. B. 

Young K. 0 , manners! that this age 
should bring forth such creatures ! that nature 
should be at leisure to make ’em ! Come, coz. 

Step. Mass ! I’ll have this cloak. 

Young K. God’s will, ’tis Downright’s. 

Step, Nay, ’tis mine now; another might 150 
have ta’en it up as well as I. Pll wear it, so I 
will. 

Young K \ How, an he see it? He’ll 
challenge it, assure yourself. 

Step. Ay, but he shall not ha’t; I’ll say I 
bought it. 

Young K. Take heed you buy it not too 
dear, coz. . . . [ Exeunt . 

Enter Captain Bobadil and Master 
Matthew. 

Matt. I wonder, Captain, what (Jiey will 
say of my going away, ha ? 160 
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Capt . B. Why, what should they say, but 
as of a discreet gentleman? . . . and that’s 
all 

Matt . Why, so: but what can they say of 
your beating ? . . . 

Capt B. I was fascinated, by Jupiter! 
fascinated: but I will be un witched, and 
revenged by law. 

Matt. . . . Is’t not best to get a warrant, 
170 and have him arrested and brought before 
Justice Clement? . . . Why, here comes 
nis man, let’s speak to him. . . . 

Enter Brainworm. 

Save you, sir. . . . Sir, there is one Down- 
right hath abused this gentleman and myself : 

. . . and if you would do us the favour to 
procure a warrant . . . you shall be well con- 
sidered, I assure you, sir. 

Brain. Sir, you know my service is my living 
... if you will lay me down a brace of angels 
180 in my hand you shall have it, otherwise not. 
(They give hi?n money.) Well, gentlemen, 
I’ll procure you this warrant presently: but 
who will you have to serve it? . . . Why, you 
were best get one of the varlets of the city, 
a sergeant. I'll appoint you one, if you 
please. . . . 

Capt . B. We’ll leave it to you, sir. 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter Brainworm, in a sergeants gown. 

Brain . Well, of all my disguises yet, now 
am I most like myself, being in this sergeant’s 
* 9 ° gown. A man of my present profession never 
counterfeits till he lays hold upon a debtor, 
and says he ’rests him ; for then he brings him 
to all manner of unrest. . . . Well, I know 
not what danger I undergo by this exploit: 
pray heaven, I come well offl 

Re-enter Captain Bobadil and Master 
Matthew. 

Mat . See, I think yonder is the varlet, by 
his gown. ’Save you, friend; are not you 
here by appointment of Justice Clement’s 
man? 

200 Brain. Yes, an please you, sir; he told me 
two gentlemen had willed him to procure a 
warrant from his master, which I have about 
me, to be served on one Downright. 

Mai. It is honestly done of you both ; and 
see where the party comes you must arrest. . . . 

Enter Master Stephen, in Downright’s 
cloak. 

Capt. B. Bear back, Master Matthew. 

Brain. Master Downright, I arrest you i’ the 
Queen’s name, and must carry you before a 
justice, bv virtue of this warrant. 

2X0 Step. Me, friend? I am no Downright, I. I 
am Master Stephen ; you do not well to arrest 


me. I tell you truly. I am in nobody’s bonds 
or books, I would you should know it. . . . 

Brain . Why, now you are deceived, gentle- 
men! 

Capt. B. He wears such a cloak, and that 
deceived us. But see, here he comes, indeed ! 

This is he, officer. 

Enter Downright. 

Down . Why, how now, Seignior Gull ? Are m 
you turned filcher of late? Come, deliver my 220 
cloak. 

Step. Your cloak, sir! I bought it even 
now in open market. 

Brain. Master Downright, I have a warrant 
I must serve upon you, procured by these two 
gentlemen. 

Down. These gentlemen ! These rascals ! 

Brain. Keep the peace, I charge you in her 
Majesty’s name. 

Down. I obey thee. What must I do, 230 
officer ? 

Brain . Go before Master Justice Clement, 
to answer what they can object against you, 
sir. I will use you kindly, sir. 

[Exeunt Matt, and Capt. B. 
Down. Gull, you’ll gi’ me my cloak? 

Step. Sir,’ I bought it, and I’ll keep it. 

Down. You will? 

Step. Ay, that I will. 

Down. Officer, there’s thy fee : arrest him. 

Brain . Master Stephen, I must arrest you. 240 
Step. Arrest me! I scorn it; there, take 
your cloak, I’ll none on’t. 

Down . Nay, that shall not serve your turn 
now, sir. Officer, I’ll go with thee to the 
Justice’s. Bring him along. 

Step. Why, is not here your cloak; what 
would you have? 

Down. I’ll ha’ you answer it, sir. 

Brain. Sir, I’ll take your word, and this 
gentleman’s too, for his appearance. 250 

Down . I’ll ha’ no words taken. Bring him 
along. ... 

Step. Must I go? 

Brain. I know no remedy, Master Stephen. 
Down. Come along before me here. I do 
not love your hanging-look behind. 

Step. Why, sir, I hope you cannot hang me 
for it. Can he, fellow ? 

Brain . I think not, sir. It is but a whipping 
matter, sure \ 260 

Step. Why, then, let him do his worst, I am 
resolute. [Exeunt. 

VI.— Act V.— Scene 2. 

Justice Clements House . Justice seated. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Sir, there’s a gentleman i* the court 
without, desires to speak with your worship. 
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Just . C. A gentleman! What is he? 

Serv. A soldier, sir, he says. 

Just. C. A soldier! My sword, quickly. 
A soldier speak with me! . . . Give me my 
gorget, my sword. . . . Let the soldier enter. 

Enter Captain Bobadil and Master 
Matthew. 

Now, sir, what ha’ you to say to me? 

Capt . B . By your worship’s favour — 

10 • J ust ' Nay, keep out, sir, I know not 
your pretence: you send me word, sir, you are 
a soldier. Why, sir, you shall be answered 
here; here be they that have been among 
soldiers. Sir, your pleasure? 

Capt . B. Faith, sir, so it is : this gentleman 
and myself have been most uncivilly wronged 
and beaten by one Downright, a coarse fellow 
about the town here ; and, for my own part, I 
protest, being a man in no sort given to this 
20 filthy humour of quarrelling, he hath assaulted 
me in the way of my peace, despoiled me of 
mine honour; disarmed me of my weapons, 
and rudely laid me along in the open streets, 
when I not so much as once offered to resist 
him. 

Just C. O, God’s precious! is this the 
soldier? Lie there, my sword, ’twill make 
him swoon, I fear; he is not fit to look on’t, 
that will put up a blow. 

30 Mat. An’t please your worship, he was 
bound to the peace. 

Just C. Why, an he were, sir, his hands 
were not bound, were they? 

Serv. There’s one of the varlets of the city, 
sir, has brought two gentlemen here ; one upon 
your worship’s warrant. 

Just. C. My warrant? 

Serv . Yes, sir; the officer says, procured by 
these two. 

40 Just. C. Bid him come in. Set by this 
icture. What, Mr Downright, are you 
rought at Mr Freshwater’s suit here? 

Enter Downright, Master Stephen, and 
Brainworm. 

Dawn. I’faith, sir! And here’s another 
brought at my suit. 

Just. C. What are you, » sir? 

Step. A gentleman, sir. ... Iam wronged 
here monstrously; he charges me with stealing 
of his cloak, and would I might never stir, if I 
did not find it in the street by chance. 

Down. Oh, did you find it, now? You said 
you bought it erewhile. 

Step. And you said I stole it. Nay, . . . 
I’ll do well enough with you. 

Just. C. Well, let this breathe awhile. You 
that have cause to complain there, stand forth. 


Had you my warrant for this gentleman’s ap- 
prehension? 

Capt. B. Ay an’t please your worship. 

Just. C. Nay, do not speak in passion so. 
Where had you it? fio 

Capt. B. Of your clerk, sir. 

fust. C. That’s well, an my clerk can make 
warrants, and my hand not at ’em ! Where is 
the warrant? Officer, have you it? 

[Capt. B. and Matthew steal off. 

Brain. No, sir; your worship’s man, Master 
Formal, bid me do it for these gentlemen, and 
he would be my discharge. 

Just. C. Why, Master Downright, are you 
such a novice to be served, and never see the 
warrant? 70 

Down . Sir, he did not serve it on me. 

Just . C. No; how then? 

Down. Marry, sir, he came to me, and said 
he must serve it, and he would use me kindly, 
and so — 

Just . C. 0 , God’s pity! was it so, sir? 
lie must serve it? Give me a warrant; I must 
serve one, too. You knave, you slave, you 
rogue! Do you say you must, sirrah? Away 
with him to gaol. I’ll teach you a trick for 80 
your must, sir. 

Brain. Good sir, I beseech you, be good to 
me. 

Just. C. Tell him he shall to the gaol; away 
with him, I say. 

Brain. Ay, sir, if you will commit me, it 
shall be for committing more than this. . . . 

( Throws off his disguise .) 

Just. C. IIow is this? 

Down. Brainworm ! go 

Just. C. I told you all there was some 
device. 

Brain . Nay, excellent justice, since I have 
laid myself thus open to you, now stand strong 
for me both with your sword and your balance. 

Just. C. Body o’ me ! a merry knave ! Give 
me a bowl of sack. (A servant brings it 
him.) . . . 

Brain. . . . Sir, if you’ll pardon me only, 

I’ll glory in all the rest of my exploits. . . . joo 
This has been the day of my metamorphoses; 

... I have been Brainworm, Fitz-Sword 
the reformed soldier, Master Justice’s man; 
then I sold your worship’s warrant to these 
two, pawned his livery for that varlet’s gown to 
serve it in ; and thus have brought myself, by 
my activity, to your worship’s consideration. 

Just. C. Ana I will consider thee in a cup 
of sack. Here’s to thee (drinks) ; which having 
drunk off, this is my sentence, pledge me. no 
Thou hast done, or assisted to nothing, in my 
judgment, but deserves to be pardoned for the 
wit of the offence. 
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THE FALL OF SEJANUS 


[Accusation and Death of Silius in the 
Senate House.] 

Act III.— Scene 3. 

AFER, SILIUS, VARRO, SEJANUS, 
TIBERIUS. 

Afer. Cite Caius Silius. . . . 

Sil. Here. 

Afet. The triumph that thou hadst in 
Germany 

For thy late victory on Sacrovir, 

Thou hast enjoyed so freely, Caius Silius, 

As no man it envied thee ; nor would Gesar, 
Or Rome admit, that thou wert then defrauded 
Of any honours thy deserts could claim 
In the fair service of the commonwealth : 

10 Rut now, if after all their loves and graces 
(Thy actions and their courses being dis- 
covered), 

It shall appear to Crcsar, and this senate, 

Thou hast defiled those glories with thy 
crimes — 

Sil. Crimes? 

Afer. Patience, Silius. 

Sil. Tell thy moil of patience 
I am a Roman. What are my crimes ? pro- 
claim them. 

Am I too rich ? too honest for the times ? 

Have I or treasure, jewels, land, or houses, 

20 That some informer gapes for ? Is my strength 
Too much to be admitted ? or my knowledge ? 
These now arc crimes. 

Afer. Nay, Silius, if the name 
Of crime so touch thee, with what impotence 
Wilt thou endure the matter to be searched ? 
Sil. I tell thee, Afer, with more scorn than 
fear : 

Employ your mercenary tongue and art 
Whereas my accuser ? 

Var. Here. 

30 Arr. Varro the consul, 

Is he thrust in ? 

Var. 5 Tis I accuse thee, Silius. 

Against the majesty of Rome, and Caesar, 

Ido pronounce thee here a guilty cause, 

First of beginning and occasioning, 

Next, drawing out the war in Gallia, 

For which thou late triumphed’st ; dissembling 
long 

That Sacrovir to be an enemy, 

Only to make thy entertainment more : 

40 Whilst thou ana thy wife Sosia polled the 
province ; 

Wherein, with sordid base desire of gain, 

Thou hast discredited thy action’s worth, 

And been a traitor to the state. 

Sil. Thou best. . . • 


Var. If I not prove it, Caesar, but unjustly 
Have called him into trial ; here I bind 
Myself to suffer what I claim against him ; 

And yield to have what I have spoke con- 
firmed ti 

By judgment of the court, and all good men. 

Sil. Caesar, I crave to have my cause de- 5 C 
ferred, 

Till this man’s consulship be out. 

Tib. We cannot. 

Nor may we grant it. 

Sil. Why ? shall he design 
My day of trial ? is he my accuser ? 

And must he be my judge ? 

Tib. It hath been usual, 

And is a right that custom hath allowed 
The magistrate, to call forth private men, 

And to appoint their day ; which privilege bo 
We may not in the consul see infringed, 

By whose deep watches, and industrious care, 

It is so laboured as the commonwealth 
Receive no loss, by any oblique course, 

Sil. Caesar, thy fraud is worse than violence. 

Tib. Silius, mistake us not, we dare not 
use 

The credit of the consul to thy wrong ; 

But only do preserve his place and power, 

So far as it concerns the dignity 
And honour of the state. 7 ° 

Afer. Please Ccesar to give way unto his 
trial ; 

He shall have justice. 

Sil. Nay, I shall have law ; 

Shall I not, Afer ? speak. 

Afer. Would you have more? 

Sil. No, my well-spoken man, I would no 
more ; 

Nor less : might I enjoy it natural, 

Not taught to speak unto your present ends, 

Free from thine, his, and all your unkind 
handling, 

Furious enforcing, most unjust presuming, 80 
Malicious, and manifold applying, 

Foul wresting, and impossible construction, 

Afer. He raves, he raves. 

Sil. Thou durst not te\\ me so, 

Hadst thou not Gesar’s warrant. I can see 
Whose power condemns me. 

Var. This betrays his spirit ; 

This doth enough declare him what he is. 

Sil. What am I ? speak. 

Var. An enemy to the state. 90 

Sil. Because I am an enemy to thee, 

And such corrupted ministers o’ the state, 

That here art made a present instrument 
To gratify it with thine own disgrace, 
no * 
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t Sej. This, to the consul, is most insolent 
: And impious 1 

Sit. Ay, take part. Reveal yourselves. 

Alas ! I scent not your confed’racies, 

Your plots, and combinations? I not know 
ioo Minion Sejanus hates me, and that all 
This boast of law, and law is but a form, 

A net of Vulcan’s filing, a mere engine, 

To take that life by a pretext of justice, 

Which you pursue in malice ? I want brain, 

Or nostril to persuade me, that your ends 
• And purposes are made to what they are, 

Before my answer ? O, you equal gods ! 
Whose justice not a world of wolf-turned men 
Shall make me to accuse, howe’er provoked ; 

I io Have I for this so oft engaged myself? 

Stood in the heat and fervour of a fight, 

When Phoebus sooner hath forsook the day 
Than I the field, against the blue-eyed Gauls 
And crisped Germans? when our Roman 
eagles 

Have fanned the fire with their labouring 
wings, 

And no blow dealt, that left not death behind 
it? 

When I have charged, alone, into the troops 
Of curled Sicambrians, routed them, and came 
Not off, with backward ensigns of a slave, 

120 But forward marks, wounds on my breast 
and face, 

Were meant to thee, 0 Cesar, and thy Rome? 
And have I this return? did I for this 
Perform so noble and so brave defeat 
On Sacrovir? O Jove, let it become me 
To boast my deeds, when he, whom they 
concern, 

Shall thus forget them ! 

[Afer. Silius, Silius, 

These are the common customs of thy blood, 
When it is high with wine, as now with rage : 
130 This well agrees with that intemperate vaunt 
Thou lately mad’st at Agrippina’s table, 

That, when all other of the troops were prone 
To fall into rebellion, only thine 
Remained in their obedience. Thou wert he 
That saved the empire, which had then been 
lost, 

Had but thy legions, there, rebelled or mutined ; 
Thy virtue met, and fronted every peril ; 

Thou gav’st to Caesar, and to Rome, their 
surety, 

Their name, their strength, their spirit, and 
their state; 

140 Their being was a donative from thee ! 

Arr. Well worded, and most like an orator. 
Tib . Is this true, Silius ? 

Sit. Save thy question, Cesar, 

The spy of famous credit hath affirmed it. 

Sej. If this be so, there needs .no other 
cause 

Of crime against him. 


Sit. Come, do not hunt 
And labour so about for circumstance, 

To make him guilty, whom you have fore- 
doomed : 

Take shorter ways ; I’ll meet your purposes. 130 
The words were mine ; and more I now will 
say : 

Since I have done thee that great service, 
Cesar, 

Thou still hast feared me; and, in place of 
grace, 

Returned me hatred : so soon all best turns, 

With doubtful princes, turn deep injuries 
In estimation, when they greater rise 
Than can be answer’d. Benefits with you, 

Are of no longer pleasure than you can 
With ease restore them; that transcended 
once, 

Your studies are not how to thank, but kill. 1 60 
It is your nature to have all men slaves 
To you, but you acknowledging to none. 

The means that make your greatness, must 
not come 

In mention of it ; if it do, it takes 
So much away, you think: and that which 
helped, 

Shall soonest perish, if it stand in eye, 

Where it may front, or but upbraid the high.] 

Far. Suffer him speak no more. 

Sej. He hath spoke enough to prove him 
Caesar’s foe . . . 

Afer. His thoughts look through his 170 
words . . . 

Sit. Stay, 

Stay, most officious senate, I shall straight 
Delude thy fury. Silius hath not placed 
His guards within him, against fortune’s spite, 

So weakly, but he can escape your gripe, 

That are but hands of fortune : she herself, 

When virtue doth oppose, must lose her 
threats. 

All that can happen in humanity, 

The frown of uesar, proud Sejanus’ hatred, 

Base Varro’s spleen, and Afer’s bloodying 180 
tongue, 

The Senate’s servile flattery, and these 
Mustered to kill, I’m fortified against, 

And can look down upon : they are beneath 
me. 

It is not life whereof I stand enamoured ; 

Nor shall my end make me accuse my fate. 

The coward and the valiant man must fall ; 

Only the cause, and manner how, discerns 
them ; 

Which then are gladdest, when they cost us 
dearest. 

Romans, if any here be in this senate, 

Would know to mock Tiberius’ tyranny, 190 

Look upon Silius, and so learn to die. 

(Stabs himself .) 


in 
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See also Act II— Scene i.— ‘ If this be not revenge’ irvpU 

CATILINE 

Petreius, loj. ‘The straits and needs of Catiline’ ‘ fall’n greater.’ 

End of Act I.— ‘Hail, Lucius Catiline’ ‘be dumb’ {with 

omissions). 

CYNTHIA'S RE VELS 

Act III . Scene 3 .— Amorphus and Asotus. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

(l807-l882) 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND 


The Refectory. — Gaudiolu m of Monks at 
midnight. Lucifer disguised as a Friar. 

LUCIFER, FRIAR PAUL, FRIAR JOHN, etc. 

Friar Paul [sings). 

Ave color vini clari, 

Dulcis potus, non amari, 

Tua nos inebriari _ 

Digneris potentia 1 

Friar Cuihbert. Not so much noise, my 
worthy freres, 

You’ll disturb the Abbot at his prayers. 

Friar Paul [sings). 

O quam placens in colore t 
O quam Iranians in odore 1 
0 quam sapidum in ore t 
Dulce linguae vinculum 1 

Friar Cuihbert. I should think your tongue 
had broken its chains; 

Friar Paul [sings). 

Felix venter quem intrabis I 
Felix gpttur quod rigabis ! 

Felix os quod tu lavabis ! 

Et beata labia l 

Friar Cuthbert. Peace! I say, peace! 

Will you never cease? 

You will rouse up the Abbot, I tell you again ! 
Friar John. No danger; to-night he will let 
us alone, 

As I happen to know he has guests of his own. 
Friar Cuthbert. Who are they? 

Friar John . A German Prince and his train. 
Who arrived here just before the rain. 

There is with them a damsel feir to see, 

As slender and graceful as a reed 1 


When she alighted from her steed, 

It seemed like a blossom blown from a tree. 
Friar Cuthbert. None of your pale-faced 
girls for me 1 

None of your damsels of high degree! 

Friar John. Come, old fellow, drink down 
to your peg, 

But do not drink any further, I beg. 

Friar Paul [sings). 

In the days of gold, 

The days of old, 

Cross of wood 
And bishop of gold ! 

Friar Cuthbert. What an infernal racket 
and riot ! 

Can you not take your wine in quiet? 

Why fill the convent with such scandals, 

As if you were so many drunken Vandals? 

Friar Paul [continues). 

Now we have changed 
That law so good, 

To cross of gold 
And bishop of wood ! 

Friar Cuthbert. Well, then, since you are 
in the mood 

To give your noisy humours vent, 

Sing and shout to your heart’s content 1 

Chorus of Monks 

Funde vinum, funde I 
Tamquam sint fluminis undae, 
Necquaeras unde, 

Sed fundas semper abunde ! ' 

Friar John. What is the name of yonder 
friar, 

With an eye that glows like a coal of fire. 

And such a black mass of tangled hair? 

Friar Paul. He who is sitting there, 
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With a rollicking 
Devil-may-care, 

Free-and-easy look and air, 

As if he were used to such feasting and frolick- 
ing? 

Friar John* The same. 

Co Friar Paul . He’s a stranger. You had 
better ask his name, 

And where he is going and whence he came. 

Friar John, Halloa ! Sir Friar ! 
m Friar Paul You must raise your voice a 
little higher, 

He does not seem to hear what you say. 

Now, try again ! he is looking this way. 

Friar John . Halloa ! Sir Friar, 

We wish to enquire 

Whence you came, and where you are going. 
And anything else that is worth the knowing. 
70 So be so good as to open your head. 

Lucifer . I am a Frenchman born and bred, 
Going on a pilgrimage to Rome. 

My home 

Is the convent of St Gildas de Rhuys, 

Of which, very like, you never have heard. 
Monks. Never a word ! 

Lucifer. You must know, then, it is in the 
diocese 

Called the Diocese of Vannes, 

In the province of Brittany, 

80 From the grey rocks of Morbihan 
It overlooks the angry sea; 

The very sea-shore where, 

In his great despair, 

Abbot Abelard walked to and fro, 

Filling the night with woe, 

And wailing aloud to the merciless seas, 

The name of his sweet Heloise ! 

Whilst overhead 

The convent windows gleamed as red 
90 As the fiery eyes of the monks within, 

Who with jovial din 

Gave themselves up to all kinds of sin ! 

Ha ! that is a convent ! that is an abbey ! 

Over the doors, 

None of your death-heads carved in wood, 
None of your saints looking pious and good, 
None of your Patriarchs old and shabby ! 

But the heads and tusks of boars, 

And the cells 

loo Hung all round with the fells 
Of the fallow deer. 

And then what cheer ! 

What jolly, fat friars, 

Sitting round the great roaring fires, 

Roaring louder than they, 

With their strong wines, 

And their concubines, 

And never a bell, 

Calling you up with a start of affright 
no In the dead of night, 

To send you grumbling down dark stairs, 

To mumble your prayers ; 

But the cheery crow # 


Of cocks in the yard below, 

After daybreak an hour or so 

And the barking of deep-mouthed hounds; 

These are the sounds 

That, instead of bells, salute the ear. 

And then all day 

Up and away 120 

Through the forest, hunting the deer ! 

Ah, my friends! I’m afraid that here 
You are a little too pious, a little too tame, 

And the more is the shame. 

’Tis the greatest folly 
Not to be jolly! 

That’s what I think ! 

Come, drink, drink, 

Drink, and die game ! 

Monks. And your Abbot What’s-his-name? 130 
I.ucifer. Abelard! 

Monks . Did he drink hard? 

Lucifer , 0 , no! Not he! 

He was a dry old fellow, 

Without juice enough to get thoroughly 
mellow. 

There he stood, 

Lowering at us in sullen mood, 

As if he had come into Brittany 
Just to reform our brotherhood! 

{A roar of laughter.) 

But you see 140 

It never would do! 

For some of us knew a thing or two, 

In the Abbey of St Gildas de Rhuys! 

For instance, the great ado 
With old Fulbert’s niece, 

The young and lovely Heloise ! 

Friar John. Stop there, if you please, 

Till we drink to the fair Heloise ! 

All. (. Drinking and shouting.) Heloise! 

Heloise ! ( The chapel- bell tolls. ) 150 

Lucifer. (Starting.) What is that bell for? 

Are you such asses 

As to keep up the fashion of midnight masses? 

Friar Cuthbert. It is only a poor unfortunate 
brother, 

Who is gifted with most miraculous powers 
Of getting up at all sorts of hours, 

And, by way of penance and Christian meek- 
ness, 

Of creeping silently out of his cell 
To take a pull at that hideous bell, 

So that all the monks who are lying awake 
May murmur some kind of prayer for his sake, 160 
And adapted to his peculiar weakness ! 

Friar John. From frailty and fall— 

All. Good Lord, deliver us all ! 

Friar Cuthbert. And before the bell for 
matins sounds, 

He takes his lantern, and goes the rounds, 

Flashing it into our sleepy eyes, 

Merely to say it is time to arise. 

But enough of that. Go on, if you please, 

With your story about St Gildas de Rhuys. 

Lucifer. Well, it finally came to pass 170 

H 


»3 
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That, half in fun and half in malice, 

One Sunday at Mass 

We put some poison into the chalice. 

But, either by accident or design, 

Peter Abelard kept away 
From the chapel that day, 

And a poor young friar, who in his stead 
Drank the sacramental wine, 

Fell on the steps of the altar, dead ! 

180 But look, do you see at the window there 
That face, with a look of grief and despair, 
That ghastly face, as of one in pain? 

Monks . Who? where? 

Lucifer . As I spoke, it vanished away again. 
Friar Cuthbert. It is that nefarious 
Siebald the Refectorarius. 

That fellow is always playing the scout, 
Creeping and peeping, and prowling about ; 
And then he regales 
190 The Abbot with scandalous tales. 

Lucifer . A spy in the convent? One of the 
brothers 

Telling scandalous tales of the others? 

Out upon him, the lazy loon ! 

I would put a stop to that pretty soon, 

In a way he should rue it. 

Monks . How shall we do it? 

Lucifer \ Do you, Brother Paul, 

Creep under the window, close to the wall, 
And open it suddenly when I call. 

200 Then seize the villain by the hair, 

And hold him there. 

And punish him soundly, once for all. 

Friar Cuthbert . As St Dunstan of old, 

We are told, 

Once caught the Devil by the nose ! 

Lucifer. Ha ! ha ! that story is very clever, 
But has no foundation whatsoever. 

Quick ! for I see his face again 
Glaring in at the window-pane ; 

2X0 Now I now ! and do not spare your blows. 

(Friar Paul opens the window suddenly , and 
seizes Friar Siebald. They beat him . ) 
Friar Siebald. Help ! help ! are you going 
to slay me? 

Friar Paul That will teach you again to 
betray me 1 


Friar Siebald. Mercy! mercy! 

(Friar Paul shouting and beating). 

Rumpas bellorum lorum, 

Vim confer amorum, 

Morum, verorum, rorum 
Tu plena polorum 1 

Lucifer. Who stands in the doorway yonder, 
Stretching out his trembling hand, 

J ust as Abelard used to stand, 220 

The flash of his keen, black eyes, # 

Forerunning the thunder? 

The Monks . (In confusion.) The Abbot! the 
Abbot ! 

Friar Cuthbert. And what is the wonder ! 

He seems to have taken you by surprise. 

Friar Francis. Hide the great flagon 
From the eyes of the dragon ! 

Friar Cuthbert. Pull the brown hood over 
your face ! 

This will bring us into disgrace ! 

Abbot . What means this revel and carouse? 23c 
Is this a tavern and drinking-house? 

Are you Christian monks or heathen devils, 

To pollute this convent with your revels? 

Were Peter Damian still upon earth, 

To be shocked by such ungodly mirth, 

He would write your names, with pen of gall 
In his Book of Gomorrha one and all l 
Away, you drunkards ! to your cells, 

And pray till you hear the matin-bells ; 

And you, Brother Francis, and you. Brother 24c 
Paul! 

And as a penance mark each prayer 
With the scourge upon your shoulders bare: 

Nothing atones for such a sin 

But the blood that follows the discipline. 

And you, Brother Cuthbert, come with me 
Alone into the sacristy ; 

You, who should be a guide to your brothers, 

And are ten times worse than all the others. 

For you I’ve a draught that has long been 
brewing, 

You shall do a penance worth the doing ! 25c 

Away to your prayers, then, one and all 1 
I wonder the very convent wall 
Does not crumble and crush you in its fall ! 


EDWARD, LORD LYTTON 

(1805-1873) 

RICHELIEU 


I.— -Act I.— Scene 1. 

Paris — House of Marion Delorme . 

t>R BERLINGHEN, DR MAUPRAT, BARADAS, 
HUOViuT. 

, Dt Ber. One throw more? 


De Mau. No; lam bankrupt. There goes 
all— except 

My honour and my sword. ( They rise.) 

Ay, take the sword 

To Cardinal Richelieu :-^he gives gold for 
steel, 

When worn by brave men. 
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De Matu Richelieu! 

De Ber. (To Baradas. ) At that name 
He changes colour, bites his nether lip. 

IO Ev’n in his brightest moments whisper ‘Riche- 
lieu,’ 

And you cloud all his sunshine. 

Bar ados. I have marked it, 

And I will learn the wherefore. 

De Mau. The Egyptian 
Dissolved her richest jewel in a draught : 
•Would I could so melt time and all its 
treasures, 

And drain it off! 

De Ber . Come, gentlemen, what say ye, 

A walk on the parade? come; come, De 
Mauprat. 

20 De Mau . Pardon me ; wc shall meet again 
ere nightfall, 

De Ber . and Omnes. Come, Baradas. 
Baradas. I’ll stay and comfort Mauprat. 

De Ber. Comfort! — when 
We gallant fellows have run out a friend, 
There’s nothing left — except to run him 
through ! 

There’s the last act of friendship. 

De Mau . Let me keep 
That favour in reserve ; m all beside 
Your most obedient servant. 

[Exit De Berlinghen. 
30 Baradas . You have lost — 

Yet are not sad. 

De Mau. Sad ! — Life and gold have wings, 
And must fly one day:— -open, then their 
cages, 

And wish them merry. 

Baradas. You’re a strange enigma:— 

Fiery in wai — and yet to glory lukewarm; — 
All mirth in action — in repose all gloom. — 
Confide in me! we have known each other 
long. 

Fortune oflate has severed us— and led 
40 Me to the rank of Courtier, Count, and 
Favourite, — 

You to the titles of the wildest gallant 
And bravest knight in France;— are you 
content? 

No;— trust in me — some gloomy secret — 

De Mau. Ay:— 

A secret that doth haunt me, as, of old, 

Men were possessed of fiends! Where’er I 
turn, 

The grave yawns dark before me! I will 
trust you j — 

Hating the Cardinal, and beguiled by Orleans, 
You know I joined the Languedoc revolt — 

SO Was captured— sent to the Bastille— 

Baradas \ But shared 

The general pardon, which the Duke of 
Orleans 

Won for himself and all in the revolt, 

Who but obeyed his orders. 

De Mau . Note the phrase; — 

* Obeyed his orders .* Well, when on my way 

* 


To join the Duke in Languedoc, I (then 
The down upon my lip— less man than boy) 

Leading young valours, reckless as myself, 

Seized on the town of Faviaux, and displaced 60 
The Royal banners for the Rebel. Orleans, 

(Never too daring) when I reached the camp 
Blamed me for acting — mark — without his 
orders : 

Upon this quibble Richelieu razed my name 
Out of the general pardon. 

Baradas. Yet released you 
From the Bastille — 

De Mau. To call me to his presence, 

And thus address me: — ‘You have seized a 
town 

Of France, without the orders of your leader, 7 ° 
And for this treason, but one sentence — 
Death.’ 

Baradas. Death! 

De Mau. ‘I have pity on your youth and 
birth, 

Nor wish to glut the headsman ;— join your 
troop, 

Now on the march against the Spaniards;— 
change 

The traitor’s scaffold for the soldier’s grave ; — 

Your memory stainless— they who shared your 
crime 

Exiled or dead— your king shall never learn 
it.’ 

Baradas. O tender pity ! — Well ? — 

De Mau. You have heard if I fought 80 
bravely.— 

When the Cardinal 

Reviewed the troops— his eye met mine;— he 
frowned, 

Summoned me forth — ‘How’s this?’ quoth 
he ; * you have shunned 
The sword— beware the axe! — ’twill fall one 
day!’ 

He left me thus— we were recalled to Paris, 

And — you know all ! 

Baradas. And, knowing this, why halt you 
Spelled by the rattle-snake, — while in the 
breasts 

Of your firm friends beat hearts that vow the 
death 

Of your grim tyrant? — Wake! — Be one of 9 ° 
us; 

The time invites — the King detests the 
Cardinal, 

Dares not disgrace— but groans to be delivered 
Of that too great a subject— join your friends, 

Free France, and save yourself! 

De Mau. Hush ! Richelieu bears 
A charmed life :— to all, who have braved his 
power, 

One common end— the block. 

Better the victim, Count, 

Than the assassin. — France requires a Riche- 
lieu, 

But does not need a Mauprat. Truce to 100 
this;— 
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All time one midnight, where my thoughts are 
spectres. 

What to me fame? — What love?— 

Enter IIUGUKT and four Arquebusiers. 

Huguet . Messire de Mauprat,— I arrest 
you ! — Follow to the Lord Cardinal. 

De Mau. You see, my friend, 

Pm out of my suspense ! — the tiger’s played 
Long enough with his prey. — Farewell ! — 
Hereafter 

Say, when men name me, ‘Adrien de Mauprat 
Lived without hope, and perished without 
fear!’ 


II. — Act I . — Scene 2. 

A Room in the Palais Cardinal '. 

RICHELIEU, FATHER JOSEPH, FRANCOIS, JULIE 
DE MORTEMAR, HUGUET, DE MAUrRAT. 

Enter Richelieu, leaning on Joseph. 
Rich. And so you think this new conspiracy 
The craftiest trap yet laid for the old fox? 
Fox!— Well, I like the nickname! What did 
Plutarch 

Say of the Greek, Lysander? 

Joseph . I forget. 

Rich. That where the lion’s skin fell short, 
he eked it 

Out with the fox’s! A great statesman, 
Joseph 

That same Lysander ! 

Joseph. Orleans heads the traitors. 

Richelieu. A very wooden head, then ! 
Well? 

Joseph . The favourite, 

Count Baradas — 

Rich. A weed of hasty growth ; 

First gentleman of the chamber — titles, lands, 
And the King’s ear ! — it cost me six long 
winters 

To mount as high, as in six little moons 
This painted lizard— But I hold the ladder, 
And when I shake— he falls ! What more? 
Joseph . A scheme 

To make your orphan ward an instrument 
To aid your foes. 

Your ward has charmed the King— 

Rich. Out on you! 

Have I not, one by one, from such fair shoots 
Plucked the insidious ivy of his love? 

The King must have 

No godaess but the State— the State— that’s 
Richelieu \—(Sits at table.) 

Joseph. This is not the worst— Louis, in all 
decorous, 

And deeming you her least compliant guardian, 
Would veil his suit by, marriage with his 
minion, 

prosperous foe, Count Baradas ! 


Rich. IJa! ha! 

I have another bride for Baradas. 

Joseph. You, my lord? 

Rich, Ay— more faithful than the love 
Of fickle woman : — when the head lies lowliest, 
Clasping him fondest; — Sorrow never knew 
So sure a soother,— and her bed is stainless ! 

Enter Francois. 

Fran. Mademoiselle De Mortemar. 

Rich. Most opportune — admit her. 1 

Enter Julie de Mortemar. 

Julie. (Kneeling at his feet.) Cardinal, are 
you gracious? 

May I say ‘ Father?’ 

Rich . Now and ever ! 

Julie . (Sits on footstool.) Father! 

A sweet word to an orphan. 

Rich. No; not orphan 

While Richelieu lives; thy father loved me 
well ; 

My friend, ere I had flatterers (now, I’m great, 
In other phrase, I’m friendless) — he died 
young 

In years, not service, and bequeathed thee to 
me; 

And thou shalt have a dowry, girl, to buy 
Thy mate amidst the mightiest. Drooping? — 
sighs? — 

Art thou not happy at the Court? 

Julie. Not often. 

Rich. Thou art admired— art young ; 

Does not his Majesty commend thy beauty — 
Ask thee to sing to him? — 

Julie. lie’s very tiresome, 

Our worthy King. 

Rich. Fie ; kings are never tiresome, 

Save to their ministers. — What courtly gallants 
Charm ladies most? — De Sourdiac, Longue- 
ville, or 

The favourite Baradas? 

Julie. A smileless man — 

I fear, and shun him. 

Rich. Yet he courts thee! 

Julie . Then 

He is more tiresome than his Majesty. 

Rich. Right, girl ; shun Baradas.— Yet of 
these flowers 

Of France, not one, in whose more honied 
breath 

Thy heart hears summer whisper? 

Enter Hugubt. 

Huguet. The Chevalier 
De Mauprat waits below. 

Julie, (Starting up.) De Mauprat I 
Rich. Hem! 

He has been tiresome too!— Anon. 

[Exit Huguet. 

Juliet What doth he?— 
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I mean — I — Does your Eminence— that is — 

Know you Messire de Mauprat? 

go Rich. Well 1 — and you— 

Has he addressed you often? 

Julie. Often 1 No— 

Nine times ! — nay, ten ; — the last time, by the 
lattice 

Of the great staircase. — (In a melancholy tone.) 
The Court sees him rarely. 

Rich. A bold and forward roisterer? 

• Julie. He?— nay, modest, 

Gentle, and sad, inethinks. 

Rich. Wears gold and azure? 

fulie . No; sable. 

90 Rich. So you note his colours, Julie? 

Shame on you, child, look loftier. By the 
mass, 

I have business with this modest gentleman. 

Julie . You’re angry with poor Julie. There’s 
no cause. 

Rich. No cause— you hate my foes? 

Julie. I do ! 

Rich. Hate Mauprat? 

Julie. Not Mauprat. No, not Adrien, 
father. 

Rich. Adrien! 

Familiar !— Go, child; no,— not that way;— 
wait 

IOO In the tapestry chamber; I will join you, — go. 

Julie. His brows are knit ; — I dare not call 
him father ; 

But I must speak — Your Eminence— 

Rich. (Sternly.) Well. 

Julie. Come, 

Smile on me — one smile more ; there, now I’m 
happy. 

Do not rank Mauprat with your foes ; he is 
not, 

I know he is not; he loves France too well. 

Rich . Not rank De Mauprat with my foes? 
So be it. 

I’ll blot him from that list. 

1 10 Julie. (Kisses his hand.) That’s my own 
father. {Exit Julie. 

Rich. Huguet! 


Enter Huguet. 

De Mauprat struggled not, nor murmured? 
Huguet. No; proud and passive. 

Rich. Bid him enter. Hold ! 

Look that he hide no weapon. Humph, 
despair 

Makes victims sometimes victors. When he 
has entered, 

Glide round unseen; — place thyself yonder 
(jointing to the screen ), and watch him. 
If he show violence — (let me see thy carbine; 
So, a good weapon) ; — if he play the lion, 

120 Why— the dog’s death. 

Huguet . I never miss my mark. 

[Exit Huguet: Richelieu 
seats himself at thedable. 


Enter De Mauprat, preceded by Huguet, 
who then retires behind the screen. 

Rich. Approach, sir. — Can you call to mind 
the hour, 

Now three years since, when in this room, me- 
thinks, 

Your presence honoured me? 

De Mau. It is, my lord, 

One of my most — 

Rich. (Drily.) Delightful recollections. 

De Mau. (Aside.) St Denis! doth he make 
a jest of axe 
And headsman? 

Rich. (Sternly.) I did then accord you 
A mercy ill requited — you still live. — 

De Mau . To meet death face to face at 
last. 

Rich. Your words 
Are bold. 

Adrien Dc Mauprat, 

Doomed to sure death, how hast thou since 
consumed 

The time allotted thee for serious thought 
And solemn penitence? 

De Mau. The time, my lord? 

Rich. Is not the question plain? I’ll answer 
for thee. 

Thou hast sought nor priest nor shrine; no 
sack-cloth chafed 

Thy delicate flesh. The rosary and the death’s- 
head 

Have not, with pious meditation, purged 
Earth from the carnal gaze. What thou hast 
not done 

Brief told; what done, a volume! Wild 
debauch, 

Turbulent riot;— for the morn the dice- 
box — 

Noon claimed the duel— and the night the 
wassail ; 

These, your most holy, pure preparatives 
For death and judgment. Do I wrong you, 
sir? 

De Mau. My lord, I was not always thus;— 
if changed my nature, 

Blame that which changed my fate. 

Were you accursed with that which you in- 
flicted, night and day— 

My bed and board, dogged by one ghastly 
spectre — 

The while within you youth beat high, and 
life . . 

Grew lovelier from the neighbouring frown of 
death — 

Were this your fate, perchance, 

You would have erred like me ! 

Rich. I might, like you, 

Have been a brawler and a reveller ; — not 
Like you, a trickster and a thief. 

De Mau. (Advancing threateningly.) Lord 
Cardinal !— 

Unsay those words!— 

(Huguet at back raises tne carbine.) 

1*7 
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Rich . (Waving his hatta. ) Not quite so 
quick, friend Huguet; 

Messire De Mauprat is a patient man, 

And he can wait ! — (Huguet retires again, ) 
You have outrun your fortune ; — 

I blame you not, that you would be a beggar — 
Each to his taste ! — But I do charge you, sir, 
That, being beggared, you would coin false 
monies 

170 Out of that crucible called debt. —To live 
On means not yours — be brave in silks and 
laces, 

Gallant in steeds — splendid in banquets ; — all 
Not yours — ungiven — unherited— unpaid for ; — 
This is to be a trickster; and to filch 
Men’s art and labour, which to them is wealth, 
Life, daily bread, — quitting all scores with — 
‘Friend, 

You’re troublesome!*— Why this, forgive me, 
Is what — when done with a less dainty grace — 
Plain folks call i The ft!* You owe eight 
thousand pistoles, 

180 Minus one crown, two liards !— 

De Mau, (Aside.) The old conjurer !— 
Rich. This is scandalous, 

Shaming your birth and blood — I tell you, 
sir, 

That you must pay your debts. 

De Mau. With all my heart, 

My lord.— Where shall I borrow, then, the 
money? 

Rich. (Aside and laughing.) A humorous 
dare-devil ! — The very man 
To suit my purpose— ready, frank, and bold 1 
(Earnestly.) Adrien De Mauprat, men have 
called me cruel ; 

190 I am not! I am just! — I found France rent 
asunder, — 

The rich men despots, and the poor banditti ;— 
Sloth in the mart, and schism within the 
temple; 

Brawls festering to rebellion ; and weak laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 

I have re-cieated France; and, from the ashes 
Of the old feudal and decrepit carcase, 
Civilisation on her luminous wings 
Soars, phoenix-like, to Jove! — What was my 
art? 

Genius, some say, — some Fortune,—' Witch- 
craft, some. 

200 Not so;— my art was Justice! Force and 
Fraua 

Misname it cruelty— you shall confute them ! 
My champion you l — You met me as your 
foe, 

Depart my friend— 

(Mauprat takes his proffered hand . ) 
You shall not die.— France needs you. 

You shall wipe off all stains,— be rich, be 
honoured. 

Be great,— 

(De Mauprat falls m his knee.) I ask, sir, in 
.. „ return, this hand, 


To gift it with a bride, (Mauprat rises) whose 
dower shall match, 

Yet not exceed, her beauty. 

De Mau. (Hesitating ) I, my lord— 210 

I have no wish to marry. 

' Rich . Surely, sir, 

To die were worse. 

De Mau. Scarcely; the poorest coward 
Must die, — but knowingly to march to 
marriage — 

My lord, it asxs the courage of a lion ! * 

Rich. Traitor, thou triflest with me! — I 
know all! 

Thou hast dared to love my ward— my charge. 

De Mau . As rivers 

May love the sunlight— basking in the beams, 220 
And hurrying on ! — 

Rich. Thou hast told her of thy love? 

De Mau. My lord, if I had dared to love a 
maid, 

Lowliest in France, I would not so have 
wronged her, 

As bid her link rich life and virgin hope 
With one, the deathman’s gripe might, from 
her side, 

Pluck at the nuptial altar. 

Rich. (Sits.) I believe thee; 

Yet since she knows not of thy love, renounce 
her; — 

Take life and fortune with another ! — Silent? 230 

De Mau. Your fate has been one triumph — 

You know not 

How blest a thing it was in my dark hour 
To nurse the one sweet thought you bid me 
banish. 

Love hath no need of words nor less within 
That holiest temple — the heaven-builded soul — 
Breathes the recorded vow. — Base knight, 
false lover 

Were he, who bartered all that brightened grief, 

Or sanctified despair, for life and gold. 

Revoke your mercy; — I prefer the fate 
I looked for ! 240 

Rich. Huguet J 

Enter Huguet. 

To the tapestry chamber 
Conduct your prisoner. 

( To Mauprat . ) You will there behold 
The executioner :— your doom be private— 

And heaven have mercy on you ! — 

De Mau. When I*m dead, 

Tell her I loved her. 

Rich. Keep such follies, sir, 

For fitter ears ;— go — 250 

De Mau. Does he mock me? 

I Exeunt De Mauprat, Huguet. 

Rich. Joseph, 

Come forth. 

Enter Joseph. 

Methinks your cheek hath lost its rubies; 

I fear yuu have been too lavish of the flesh; 
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The scourge is heavy. 

Joseph , Pray you, change the subject. 

Rich. You good men are so modest 1 — Well, 
to business ! 

So instantly— deeds— notaries !— bid my stew- 
ards 

260 Arrange my house by the Luxembourg— 
house— 

No more !— a bridal present to my ward, 

Who weds to-morrow. 

• Joseph . Weds, with whom? 

Rich . De Mauprat. 

Joseph. Penniless husband ! 

Rich. Bah 1 the mate for beauty 
Should be a man, and not a money-chest ! 
When her brave sire lay on his bed of death 
I vowed to be a father to his Julie 
270 And so he died — the smile upon his lips ! — 
And when I spared the life of her young lover, 
Methought, I saw the smile again ! — (Rises.) 

Baffle their schemes? — I have tried him;— He 
has honour 

And courage;— qualities that eagle-plume 
Men’s souls, — and fit them for the fiercest sun, 
Which ever melted the weak waxen minds 
That flutter in the beams of gaudy Power ! 
Besides, he has taste, this Mauprat; — When 
my play 

Was acted to dull tiers of lifeless gapers, 

280 Who had no soul for poetry, I saw him 

Applaud in the proper places; trust me, 
Joseph, 

lie is a man of an uncommon promise ! 

Joseph. And yet your foe. 

Rich. Have I not foes enow? — 

Great men gain doubly when they make foes 
friends. 

Remember my grand maxims ; — First employ 
All methods to conciliate. 

Joseph. Failing these?— 

Rich. ( Fiercely .) All means to crush; as 
with the opening, and 

290 The clenching of this little hand, I will 

Crush the small venom of these stinging 
courtiers. 

Joseph. And when 
Check the conspiracy? 

Rich. Chejck, check? Full way to it. 

Let it bud, ripen, flaunt i* the day, and burst 
To fruit, — the Dead Sea’s fruit of ashes ;— ashes 
Which I will scatter to the winds. (Sits.) 

Go, Joseph; 


When you return, I have a feast for you; 

The last great act of my great play. 

[Joseph shrugs his shoulders , and exit . 


300 


Enter De Mauprat and Julie. 
kneel to Richelieu. 


They 


De Mau. Oh, speak, my lord— I dare not 
think you mock me, 

And yet — 

Julie. Are we not both your children? 

Rich. Eh I 

How now I Oh ! sir — you live ! 

De Mau. Why, no, methinks, 

Elysium is not life 1 
Julie. He smiles ! — you smile, 

My father ! From my heart for ever, now, 

I’ll blot the name of orphan ! 

Rich. Rise, my children (They rise.) 

For ye are mine— mine both ;— and in your sweet 
And young delight — your love — (life’s first-born 
glory) 

My own lost youth breathes musical ! 

De Mau. I’ll seek 

Temple and priest henceforward !— were it but 
To learn Heaven’s choicest blessings. 

Rich. Thou shalt seek 

Temple and priest right soon ; the morrow’s sun 
Shall see across these barren thresholds pass 
The fairest bride in Paris.— Go, my children; 

(Richelieu rises . ) 
Even / loved once !— Be lovers while ye may 1 
How is it with you, sir? You bear it bravely; 
You know, it asks the courage of a lion. 

[Exeunt Julie and De Mauprat. 
Rich. Oh! godlike power! Woe, rapture, 
penury, wealth, — 

Marriage and death, for one infirm old man 
Through a great empire to dispense — with- 
held— 

As the will whispers; and shall things — like 
motes 

That live in my daylight— lackeys of court- 
wages, 

Dwarled starvelings — mannikins, upon whose 
shoulders 

The burthen of a province were a load 
More heavy than the globe on Atlas, — cast 
Lots for my robes and sceptre? France! 
I love thee ! 

All earth shall never pluck thee from my heart ! 
My mistress France— my wedded wife— sweet 
France, 

Who shall proclaim divorce for thee and me I 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS 

Faustus to the Apparition of Helen. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

(1564-1616) 

AS YOU LIKE IT 


Act II. — Scenes 1, 7. 

The Forest of Arden, 

Duke Senior, Amiens, and two or three 
Lords like Foresters . 

Duke S . Now, my co-mates, and brothers 
in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these 
woods 

More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ difference ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and 
say — 

10 ‘This is no flattery: these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.’ 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

I would not change it. 

Ami, Happy is your grace, 

20 That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 

Duke S, Come, shall we go and kill us 
venison? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city, 
Should, in their own confines, with forked 
heads 

Have their round haunches gored. 

1 st Lord. Indeed, my lord, 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 

And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
20 Than doth your brother that hath banished 
you. 

To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself, 

Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern 
coat 

40 £lmost to bursting, and the big round tears 


Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase; and thus the hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood oq the extremest verge of the swift 
brook, 

Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke S. But what said Jaques? 

Did he not moralize this spectacle? 

1st Lord, 0 , yes, into a thousand similes. 

First, for his weeping into the needless stream: 
‘Poor deer,’ quoth he, ‘thou mak’st a 50 
testament 

As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much:’ then, being 
alone, 

Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 

‘’Tis right,* quoth he; ‘thus misery doth 
part 

The flux of company:’ anon, a careless herd 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 

And never stays to greet him; ‘Ay,’ quoth 
Jaques, 

‘ Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens; 

’Tis just the fashion ; Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?* 60 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life; swearing that wc 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what’s worse, 

To fright the animals and to kill them up 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

Duke S, And did you leave him in this 
contemplation? 

2nd Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and 
commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

DukeS. Show me the place; 70 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits, 

For then he*s full of matter. 


Enter Jaques. - * 

2nd Lord. He saves my labour by his own 
approach. 

Duke S. Why, how now, monsieur ! what a 
life is this, 

That your poor friends must woo your com- 
pany? 

What 1 you look merrily. 

Jaq. A fool, a fool l I met a fool i* the 
forest, 

A motley fool ; a miserable world ! 

As I do live by food, I met a fool; 

Who lajd him down and bask’d him in the sun, So 
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And railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms, and yet a motley fool. 
‘Good-morrow, fool,’ quoth Is ‘No, sir,* 
quoth he, 

‘Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me 
fortune ; ’ 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely, ‘ It is ten o’clock : 

Thus may we see,’ quoth he, ‘ how the world 
• wags: 

’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

90 And after one hour more ’twill be eleven ; 

And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.’ When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

Tnat fools should be so deep-contemplative, 
And I did laugh sans intermission, 

An hour by his dial. O noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! Motley’s the only wear. 
ioo Duke S. What fool is this? 

Jaq . O worthy fool ! one that hath been a 
courtier ; 

And says, if ladies be but young and fair. 

They have the gift to know it; and in his 
brain, 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places crammed 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. — O, that I were a fool ! 

I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Thou shalt have one. 

HO Jaq. It is my only suit; 

Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
't hat I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please; for so fools have : 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh. And why, sir, must 
they so? 

The ‘ why ’ is plain as way to parish-church : 

1 Ie that a fool doth very wisely hit, 

120 Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob ; if not 
The wise man’s folly is anatomized. 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and 
through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
[Duke S, Fy on thee 1 I can tell what thou 
would’st do. 

Jaq, What, for a counter, would I do but 
good? 

X30 Duke S. Most mischievous foul sin, in 
chiding sin; 

For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 

And all the embossed sores, and headed evils, 


That thou with license of free foot hast 
caught, 

Wouldst thus disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 

Till that the weary very means do ebb? 

What woman in tne city do I name, 140 

When that I say the city-woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders? 

Who can come in and say that I mean her, 

When such a one as she, such is her neighbour? 

Or what is he of basest function, 

That says his bravery is not of my cost, 

Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech? 

There then; how then? what then? Let me see 
wherein 

My tongue hath wronged him: if it do him 150 
right, 

Then he hath wronged himself; if he be free, 

Why then my taxing like a wild-goose flies, 
Unclaimed of any man.] 

Duke S. Thou seest we are not all alone 
unhappy : 

This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we play in. 

Jaq. All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances; 160 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 

Ilis acts being seven ages. At first the 
infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 

And then the whining school-boy, with his 
satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school; and then, the lover, 

.Sighing like furnace, wilh a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow; then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 170 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth ; and then the 
justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose ana pouch on side, 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 1 80 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every 
thing. 
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CORIOLANUS 


Act I.— Scene I. 

MENBNIUS AGRIPPA, CITIZENS. 

Men. What work’s, my countrymen, in 
hand? where go you 

With bats and clubs? The matter? Speak, I 
pray you. 

1 st Cit, Our business is not unknown to the 
senate; they have had inkling this fortnight 
what we intend to do, which now we’ll show 
’em in deeds. They say poor suitors have 
strong breaths: they shall know we have 
strong arms too. 

Men, Why, masters, my good friends, mine 
honest neighbours, 

10 Will you undo yourselves? 

1st Cit. We cannot, sir; we are undone 
already. 

Men. I tell you, friends, most charitable 
care 

Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves, as lift 
them 

Against the Roman state, whose course will 
on 

The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. For the dearth, 
20 The gods, not the patricians, make it ; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. 
Alack ! 

You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you; and you 
slander 

The helms o* the state, who care for you like 
fathers, 

When you curse them as enemies. 

1st Cit. Care for us ! True, indeed ! They 
ne’er cared for us yet: suffer us to famish, 
and their store-houses crammed with grain: 
make edicts for usury, to support usurers; 
30 repeal daily any wholesome act established 
against the rich, and provide more piercing 
statutes daily to chain up and restrain the poor. 
If the wars eat us not up, they will; and 
there’s all the love they bear us. 

Men. Either you must 
Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 

Or be accused of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale : it may be you have heard it ; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
40 To stale’t a little more. 

1st Cit. Well, I’ll hear it, sir; yet you must 
not think to fob off our disgrace with a tale; 
but, an’t please you, deliver. 

Men. There was a time when all the body’s 
members 


Rebelled against the belly; thus accused it: 

That only like a gulf it did remain 
I’ the midst o’ the body, idle and inactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest, where the other 
instruments 

Did see, and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, • 50 
And, mutually participate, did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly answered, — 

1st Cit. Well, sir, what answer made the 
belly? 

Men. Sir, I shall tell you.— With a kind of 
smile 

Which ne’er came from the lungs, but even 
thus — 

For, look you, I may make the belly smile 
As well as speak, — it tauntingly replied 
To the discontented members, the mutinous 
parts 

That envied his receipt; even so most fitly 60 
As you malign our senators for that 
They are not such as you. 

I st Cit. Your belly’s answer? What! 

The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 

The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier, 

Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 

With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabric, if that they — 

Men. What then? — 

’Fore me, this fellow speaks!— what then? 70 
what then? 

1st Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be 
restrained, 

Who is the sink o’ the body, — 

Men. Well, what then? 

1st Cit. The former agents, if they did 
complain, 

What could the belly answer? 

Men. I will tell you : 

If you’ll bestow a small, — of what you have 
but little, — 

Patience awhile, you’ll hear the belly’s answer. 

1 st Cit. Ye’re long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend; 80 

Your most grave belly was deliberate, 

Not rash like his accusers, and thus answered. 

‘True is it, my incorporate friends,’ quoth 
he, 

‘That I receive the general food at first, 

Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

Because I am the store-house and the shop 
Of the whole body : but, if you do remember, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart, to the seat 0’ the 
brain; 

And, through the cranks and offices of man, 90 

The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
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Whereby they live. And though that all at 
once. 

You, my good friends (this says the belly, 
mark me), — 

1 st Cit. Ay, sir; well, well. 

Men. * Though all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flour of all, 
loo And leave me but the bran.* What say you 
# to’t? 

1 st at. It was an answer: How apply you 
this? 

Men. The senators of Rome are this good 
belly, 

And you the mutinous members: For examine 
Their counsels and their cares, digest things 
rightly 


Touching the weal o* the common, you shall 
find 

No public benefit which you receive, 

But it proceeds or comes from them to you, 

And no way from yourselves. What do you ' 
think, 

You, the great toe of this assembly? 
ist at. I the great toe? Why the great no 
toe? 

Men. For that, being one o* the lowest, 
basest, poorest, 

Of this most wise rebellion, thou go’st fore- 
most : 

Thou rascal, that art worst in blood to run, 

Lead’st first, to win some vantage: 

But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs : 

Rome and her rats arc at the point of battle ; 

The one side must have bale. 


HAMLET 


10 


[A Scene preceding this, and leading up to 
it, may be made up from Act I, Scene I, 
‘Who’s there?’ ... to the end of Act I, 
Scene 2, ‘ to men’s eyes * ; omitting— 

(1) Scene i: ‘Good now, sit down’— 
‘romage in the land.’ 

(2) Scene 2: ‘Though yet of Hamlet’— 
‘come away.* 

(3) The whole of Scene 3.] 

I, — Act. I. — Scene 4. 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly; it is very 
cold. 

Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Ham. What hour now? 

Hor. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Mar. No, it is struck. 

Ilor. Indeed ! I heard it not : then it draws 
near the season, 

Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 
Enter Ghost. 

Hor. Look, my lord, it comes! 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!— 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou cbm’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee: I’ll call thee Ham- 
let, 

King, father, royal Dane: 0 ! answer me: 


Let me not burst in ignorance ! but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsM in death, 

Have burst their cerements; why the sepul- 
chre 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 20 
To cast thee up again ? What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Rcvisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls? 

Say, why is this? wherefore? what should 
we do? 

Ghost beckons Hamlet. 

Hor. It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. . 30 

Mar . Look, with what courteous action 

Tt waves you to a more removed ground: 

But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 

Ham. It will not speak; then I will follow 
it. 

Hor . Do not, my lord. 

Ham . Why, what would be the fear? 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal as itself? 4 ° 

It waves me forth again ; I’ll follow it. 

Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, 
my lord, 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form, 
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Which might deprive your sovereignty of 
reason 

And draw you into madness? think of it; 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain 
50 That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham . It waves me still: 

(To Ghost .) Go on ; I’ll follow thee. 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands! 

Hor. Be ruled, you shall not go. 

Ham . My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

(i Ghost beckons.) 

60 Still am I called. Unhand me, gentlemen ! 

(Breaking from them.) 
By heaven I’ll make a ghost of him that lets 
me: 

I say, away !— Go on, I’ll follow thee. 

[Exeunt Ghost and Ham let. 
Hor. He waxes desperate with imagination. 
Mar. Let’s follow; ’tis not fit thus to obey 
him. 

Hor. Have after. To what issue will this 
come? 

Mar. Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. 

Hor. Heaven will direct it. 

Mar. Nay, let’s follow him. 

[ Exeunt . 

II.— Act I.— Scene 5. 

Enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham. Where wilt thou lead me? Speak ! 
I’ll go no further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham . Alas ! poor ghost ! 

Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious 
hearing 

10 To what I shall unfold. 

Ham. Speak; I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou 
shalt hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit ; 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of 
nature 

Are burnt and purged away. But that I am 
forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

30 I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 

t: 


Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand an end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine; 

But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O 
list! 

If thou did’st ever thy dear father love— 

Ham. O God ! 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural^ 30 
murder. 

Ham. Murder! 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 

But this, most foul, strange, and unnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know’t, that I, with 
wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love, 

May sweep to my revenge. 

Ghost. I find thee apt ; 

And duller should’st thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 

Would’st thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, 40 
hear: 

Tis given out that, sleeping in mine orchard, 

A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Den- 
mark 

Is by a forged process of my death 

Rankly abused ; but know, thou noble youth, 

The serpent that did sting thy father’s life, 

Now wears his crown. 

Ham. Oh, my prophetic soul ! 

My uncle ! 

Ghost. Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate 

beast, 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 50 
— O wicked wit and gifts that have the power 
So to seduce !— won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen. 

0 Hamlet ! what a falling-oflf was there 
From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

1 made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 

But virtue, as it never will be moved, 60 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 

So lust, though to a radiant angel linked, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage. 

But, soft ! methinks I scent the morning air; 

Brief let me be. Sleeping within mine 
orchard, 

My custom always in the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 70 

The leperous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
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The thin and wholesome blood: so did it 
mine; 

And a most instant tetter barked about, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
go All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatched; 
Cut off evfcn in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head : 

0, horrible 1 0, horrible ! most horrible ! 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark he 
90 A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at 
once! 

The clow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uncffectual fire; 

Adieu, adieu ! Hamlet, remember me. [Exit, 
Ham , O all you host of heaven ! 0 earth ! 
What else? 

loo And shall I couple hell? O fie! Hold, hold, 
my heart; 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up ! Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor Ghost, while memory holds a 
seat 

In this distracted globe. Remember thee ! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
1 10 Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter: yes, by heaven! 
0 most pernicious woman ! 

0 villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tables, — meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a 

villain; 

At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark: 

(Writing.) 

00, uncle, there you are. Now to my word ; 

It is ‘Adieu, adieu! remember me.’ 

1 have sworn’t. 

• 

III.— Act V. — Scene 1. 

A Churchyard . 

Enter two Clowns, with spades and mattocks. 

1 st Clo . Is she to be buried in Christian 
burial that wilfully seeks her own salvation? 

2 nd Clo* I tell thee she is; and therefore 
make her grave straight: the crowner hath sat 
on her, and finds it Christian burial. 


1 st Clo. How can that be, unless she 
drowned herself in her own defence? 

2 nd Clo. Why, ’tis found so. 

1 st Clo . It must be se offendendo ; it cannot 
be else. For here lies the point: if I drown jq 
myself wittingly it argues an act; and an act 
hath three branches; it is, to act, to do, and to 
perform: argal, she drowned herself wittingly. 

2 nd Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman 
dclver — 

1 st Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the 
water; good: here stands the man; good: 
if the man go to this water, and drown himself, 
it is, will he, nill he, he goes ; mark you that : 
but if the water come to him, and drown him, 20 
he drowns not himself: argal, he that is not 
guilty of his own death shortens not his own 
life. 

2 nd Clo. But is this law? 

1 st Clo. Ay, marry, is’t; crowncr’s quest 
law. 

2 nd Clo. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If 
this had not been a gentlewoman she should 
have been buried out o’ Christian burial. 

1 st Clo. Why, there thou sayest; and the 30 
more pity that great folk shall have countenance 
in this world to drown or hang themselves 
more than their even Christian. Come, my 
spade. There is no ancient gentlemen but 
gardeners, ditchers, and gravemakers; they 
hold up Adam’s profession. 

2nd Clo. Was he a gentleman? 

1st Clo. A’ was the first that ever bore 
arms. 

2 nd Clo. Why, he had none. 40 

I st Clo. What! art a heathen? IIow dost 
thou understand the Scripture? The Scripture 
says Adam digged; could he dig without 
arms? I’ll put another question to thee; if 
thou answerest me not to the purpose, con- 
fess thyself 

2nd Clo. Go to. 

1 st Clo. What is he that builds stronger 
than either the mason, the shipwright, or the 
carpenter? 50 

2 nd Clo. The gallows-maker; for that 
frame outlives a thousand tenants. 

1 st Clo . I like thy wit well, in good faith; 
the gallows does well, but how does it well? 
it does well to those that do ill; now thou 
dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger 
than the church: argal, the gallows may do 
well to thee. To’t again ; come. 

2 nd Clo . ‘ Who builds stronger than a mason, 
a shipwright, or a carpenter?’ 60 

1 st Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

2nd Clo. Marry, now I can tell. 

1 st Clo. To’t. 

2nd Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio at a distance. 

1 st Clo. Cudgel thy brains no more about 
it, for your dull ass will not mend his pace 

ns 
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with beating; and when you are asked this 
question next, say, ‘A grave-maker*: the 
houses that he makes last till doomsday. Go, 
jo get thee to Yaughan; fetch me a stoup of 
liquor. [Exit 2nd Clown. 

(ij/ Clown digs and sings .) 

In youth) whew I did lave , did love, 1 

Methought it was very sweet , 

To contract , O, the time, for , ah, my behove , 

O) methought there was nothing meet. 

Ham. Hath this fellow no feeling of his 
business, that he sings at grave-making? 

Hor. Custom hath made it in him a property 
of easiness. 

80 Ham. *Tis e*en so; the hand of little 
employment hath the daintier sense. 

ut Clo . (Sings.) But age , with his stealing steps , 
Hath clawed me in his clutch , 

And hath shipped me intil the land \ 

As if I had never been such. 

( Throws up a skull.) 

Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and 
could sing once: how the knave jowls it to 
the ground, as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that 
did the first murder 1 It might be the pate 
oo of a politician, which this ass now o’er-reacnes ; 
one that would circumvent God, might it 
not? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier, which could say, 

* Good-morrow , sweet lord ! How dost thou , 
good lord? ’ This might be my Lord Such-a- 
one, that praised my Lord Such-a-one’s horse, 
when he meant to beg it, might it not? 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

loo Ham. Why, e’en so, and now my Lady 
Worm’s; chapless, and knocked about the 
mazzard with a sexton’s spade. Here’s fine 
revolution, an we had the trick to see’t. Did 
these bones cost no more the breeding but to 
play at loggats with ’em? mine ache to think 
on’t. 

ut Clo. (Sings.) A tick-axe, and a spade, a spade. 
For and a shrouding sheet ; 

0, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

j 10 ( Throws up another skull.) 

Ham . There’s another; Why may not that 
be the skull of a lawyer? Where be his 
quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, 
and his tricks? why does he suffer this rude 
knave now to knock him about the sconce 
with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of 
his action of battery? Huml This fellow 
might be in *s time a great buyer of land, with 
his statutes, his recognisances, his fines, his 
double vouchers, his recoveries; is this the 
130 fine of his fines, and the recovery of his re- 
coveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? 
will his vouchers vouch him no more of his 



The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
lie in this box ; and must t be inheritor himself 
have no more, ha? 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of sheep- 130 
skins? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calf-skins too. 

Ham . They are sheep and calvbs which 
seek out assurance in that. I will speak to 
this fellow.— Whose grave’s this, sir? 

1 st Clo. Mine, sir. • 

0, a pit of clay for to be made (Sings.) 

For stick a guest is meet. 

Ham. I think it be thine, indeed ; for thou 
liest in’t. 140 

1 st Clo. You lie out on’t, sir, and therefore 
it is not yours ; for my part, I do not lie in’t, 
and yet it is mine. 

Hatfi . Thou dost lie in’t, to be in’t, and 
say it is thine: ’tis for the dead, not for the 
quick ; therefore thou liest. 

1 st Clo. ’Tis a quick lie, sir; ’twill away 
again, from me to you. 

Ham. What man dost thou dig it for? 

1st Clo. For no man, sir. 1 50 

Ham. What woman, then? 

1 st Clo. For none, neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in’t? 

1 st Clo. One that was a woman, sir; but, 
rest her soul, she’s dead. 

Ham. Flow absolute the knave is ! we must 
speak by the card, or equivocation will undo 
us. By the Lord, Horatio, this three years 
I have taken note of it; the age is grown so 
picked that the toe of the peasant comes so 160 
near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe. 

How long hast thou been a grave-maker? 

1st Clo . Of all the days r the year, I came 
to ’t that day that our last king Hamlet o’er- 
came Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that since? 

1st Clo. Cannot you tell that? every fool 
can tell that; it was the very day that young 
Hamlet was born; he that is mad, and sent 
into England. 170 

Ham. Ay, marry; why was he sent into 
England? 

1st Clo. Why, because he was mad: he 
shall recover his wits there; or, if he do not, 

’tis no great matter there. 

Ham. Why? 

1 st Clo. ’Twill not be seen in him there; 
there the men are as mad as he. 

Ham. How came he mad? 

1st Clo . Very strangely, they say. 186 

Ham. How strangely? 

1st Clo . Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

Ham. Upon what ground? 

1st Clo. Why, here in Denmark; I have 
been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years. 

Ham . How long will a man lie i’ the earth 
ere he rot? 
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I st. Clo . Faith, if he be not rotten before he 
die — as we have many pocky corpses nowa- 

190 days that will scarce hold the laying in— he 
will last you some eight year or nine year; a 
tanner will last you nine year. 

Ham . Why he more tnan another? 

1st Clo . Why, sir, his hide is so tanned 
with his trade that he will keep out water a 
great while ; and your water is a sore dccayer 
of your whoreson dead body. Here’s a skull 
now; this skull hath lain i* the earth three* 
Ind-twenty years. 

200 Ham . Whose was it? 

1st Clo. A whoreson mad fellow’s it was: 
whose do you think it was? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

1 st Clo . A pestilence on him for a mad 
rogue! a* poured a flagon of Rhenish on my 
head once. This'same skull, sir, was Yorick’s 
skull, the king’s jester. 

Ham . This! 

1st Clo. E’en that. 

210 Ham* Let me see. (Takes the skull.) Alas, 
poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio ; a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy; he hath borne me on his back a 
thousand times; and now, how abhorred in 
my imagination it is! my gorge rises at it. 
Here hung those lips that I nave kissed I 
know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes 
of merriment, that were wont to set the tabic 


on a roar? Not one now, to mock your own 220 
grinning? quite chapfallen? Now get you to 
my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint 
an inch thick, to this favour she must come; 
make her laugh at that. Prithee, Horatio, 
tell me one thing. 

Hor. What’s that, my lord? 

Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked 0* 
this fashion i’ the earth? 

Hor. E’en so. 

Ham. And smelt so? pah ! 2 3 ° 

(Puts down the skull.) 

Hor . E’en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, 
Horatio ! Why may not imagination trace the 
noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping 
a bung-hole? 

Hor. ’Twere to consider too curiously, to 
consider so. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow 
him thither with modesty enough, and likeli- 
hood to lead it; as thus: Alexander died, 240 
Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth 
into dust; the dust is earth; of earth we make 
loam ; and why of that loam, whereto he was 
converted, might they not stop a beer-barrel? 
Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

0 ! that that earth, which kept the world in 
awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s 
flaw I 
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X. — Act I.— Scene 2. 

London. The Palace. An Apartment of the 
King. 

PRINCE HENRY, FALSTAFF, POINS. 

Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 

Prince. Thou art so fat-witted, with drink- 
ing of old sack, and unbuttoning thee after 
supper, and sleeping upon benches after noon, 
that thou hast forgotten to demand that truly, 
which thou woukrst truly know. What a devil 
hast thou to do with the time of the day ? Un- 
less hours were cups of sack, and minutes 
; capons, ... I see no reason why thou should’st 
»o be so superfluous, to demand the time of the 
day. 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal ; 
for we that take purses go by the moon and the 
seven stars, ana not by Phoebus, he, ‘that 
wandering knight so fair.’ And, I prithee, 
sweet wag, when thou art king, as, God save 


thy Grace, Majesty, I should say, for grace thou 
wilt have none, — 

Prince. What ! none ? 

Fal. No, by my troth ; not so much as will 20 
serve to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

Prince. Well, how then? come, roundly, 
roundly. 

Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art 
king, let not us that are squires of the night’s 
body be called thieves of the day’s beauty : let 
us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of the moon ; and let men say we be 
men of good government, being governed as 
the sea is, by our noble and chaste mistress the 30 
moon, under whose countenance we steal. 

Prince. Thou sayest well, and it holds well 
too ; for the fortune of us that are the moon’s 
men doth ebb and flow like the sea, being gov- 
erned as the sea is, by the moon. As, for proofs 
now : a purse of gold most resolutely snatched 
on Monday night and most dissolutely spent on 
Tuesday morning ; got with swearing ‘ Lay by,* 
and spent with crying • Bring in ; now in 
1 27 
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40 as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder, and by 
and by in as high a flow as the ridge of the 
gallows. 

Pal. By the lord, thou sayest true, lad. 
And is not my hostess of the tavern a most 
sweet wench ? 

Prince . As the honey of Hybla, my old lad 
of the castle. And is not a buff jerkin a most 
sweet robe of durance ? 

Pal. How now, how now, mad wag ! what, 

£0 . in thy quips and thy quiddities ? what a plague 
have I to do with a buff jerkin ? 

Prince . Why, what a plague have I to do 
with my hostess of the tavern ? 

Pal, Well, thou hast called her to a reckon- 
ing many a time and oft. 

Prince , Did I ever call for thee to pay thy 
part? 

Pal, No; I’ll give thee thy due, thou hast 
paid all there. 

60 Prince, Yea, and elsewhere, so far as mv 
coin would stretch ; and where it would not, I 
have used my credit. 

Pal, Yea, and so used it that, were it not 
here apparent that thou art heir apparent, — 
But, I prithee, sweet wag, shall there be 
gallows standing in England when thou art 
king, and resolution thus fobbed as it is with 
the rusty curb of old father antick the law? 
Do not thou, when thou art king, hang a thief. 

70 Prince . No ; thou shalt. 

Pal, Shall I? O rare! By the Lord, I’ll be 
a brave judge. 

Prince, Thou judgest false already ; I mean 
thou shalt have the hanging of the thieves and 
so become a rare hangman. 

Pal, Well, Hal, well; and in some sort it 
jumps with my humour as well as waiting in 
the court, I can tell you. 

Prince , For obtaining of suits? 

80 Air/. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood, I 
am as melancholy as a gib cat, or a lugged 
bear. 

Prime, Or an old lion, or a lover’s lute. 

Pal, Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe. 

Prince, What sayest thou to a hare, or the 
melancholy of a Moor-ditch? 

Pal. Thou hast the most unsavoury similes, 

90 and art indeed the most comparative, rascalliest, 
sweet young prince. But, Hal, I prithee, 
trouble me no more with vanity. I would to 
God thou and I knew where a commodity of 
good names were to be bought. An old lord 
of the council rated me the other day in the 
street about you, sir, but I marked him not ; 
and yet he talked very wisely, but I regarded 
him not ; and yet he talked wisely, and in the 
street too. 

100 Prince. Thou didst well; for wisdom cries 
out in the streets, ami jab man regards it. 

Pal. 0 ! thou hast damnable iteration, and 


art indeed able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast 
done much harm upon me, Hal; God forgive 
thee for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I 
knew nothing ; and now am I, if a man should 
speak truly, little better than one of the 
wicked. I must give over this life, and I will 
give it over ; by the Lord, an I do not, I am 
a villain: I’ll be damned for never a king’s 110 
son in Christendom. 

Prince . Where shall we take a purse to- 
morrow, Jack? 

Pal. ’Zounds ! where thou wilt, lad, I'll 
make one ; an I do not, call me villain and 
baffle me. 

Prince . I see a good amendment of life in 
thee ; from praying to purse-taking. 

Enter Poins. 

Pal. Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal ; ’tis 
no sin for a man to labour in his vocation. 120 
Poins! Now shall we know if Gadshill have 
set a match. O, if men were to be saved by 
merit, what hole in hell were hot endugh for 
him? This is the most omnipotent villain 
that ever cried * Stand !’ to a true man. 

Prince. Good morrow, Ned. 

Poins. Good morrow, sweet Hal. What 
says Monsieur Remorse? What says Sir John 
Sack-and-Sugar? Jack ! how agrees the devil 
and thee about thy soul, that thou soldest him 130 
on Good Friday last for a cup of Madeira and 
a cold capon’s leg? 

Prince. Sir John stands to his word, the 
devil shall have his bargain ; for he was never 
yet a breaker of proverbs: he will give the 
devil his due. 

Poins. Then art thou damned for keeping 
thy word with the devil. 

Prince. Else he had been damned for 
cozening the devil. 140 

Poins. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow 
morning, by four o’clock, early at Gadshill ! 
There are pilgrims going to Canterbury with 
rich offerings, and traders riding to London 
with fat purses: I have vizards for you all; you 
have horses for yourselves. Gadshill lies to- 
night in Rochester; I have bespoke supper 
to-morrow night in Eastcheap: we may do it as 
secure as sleep. If you will go, I will stuff your 

E urses full of crowns; if you will not. tarry at 150 
ome and be hanged. 

Pal. Hear ye, Yedward: if I tarry at home 
and go not, I’ll hang you for going. 

Poins. You will, chops? 

Pal. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

Prince . Who, I rob? Ia thief? not I, by 
my faith. 

Pal. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor 
good fellowship in thee, nor thou earnest not 
of the blood royal, if thou barest not stand for 160 
ten shillings. 

Prime. Well then, once in my days Pll be 
a madcap. 

128 
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Pal Why, that’s well said. 

Prince* Well, come what will, I’ll tarry at 
home. 

Pal. By the lord, I'll be a traitor then, 
when thou art king. 

Prince . I care not. 

170 Pains* Sir John, I prithee, leave the prince 
and me alone: I will lay him down such 
reasons for this adventure that he shall go. 

Fal. Well, God give thee the spirit of per- 
suasion, and him the ears of profiting, that 
what thou speakest may move, and what he 
hears may be believed, that the true prince 
may, for recreation sake, prove a false thief ; 
for the poor abuses of the time want counten- 
ance. Farewell: you shall find me in East- 
180 cheap. 

Prince . Farewell, thou latter spring ! Fare- 
well, AU-hallown summer I [Exit Falstaff. 

Poins . Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride 
with us to-morrow: I have a jest to execute 
that I cannot manage alone. Falstaff, Bar- 
dolph, Peto, and Gadshill shall rob those men 
that we have already waylaid ; yourself and I 
will not be there; and when they have the 
booty, if you and I do not rob them, cut this 
v 190 head off from my shoulders. 

Prince . How shall we part with them in 
i setting forth? 

Poins . Why, we will set forth before or after 
them, and appoint them a place of meeting, 
wherein it is at our pleasure to fail : and then 
will they adventure upon the exploit themselves, 
which they shall have no sooner achieved but 
we’ll set upon them. 

Prince. Yea, but 'tis like that they will 
200 know us by our horses, by our habits, and by 
* every other appointment, to be ourselves. 

Poins . Tutl our horses they shall not see, 
I’ll tie them in the wood ; our vizards we will 
change after we leave them; and, sirrah, I 
have cases of buckram for the nonce, to im- 
mask our noted outward garments. 

Prince. Yea, but I doubt they will be too 
hard for us. 

Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them 
210 to be as true-bred cowards as ever turned back ; 

and for the third, if he fight longer than he 
1 sees reason, I’ll forswear arms. The virtue of 
this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies that 
this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet 
at supper : how thirty, at least, he fought with ; 
what wards, what blows, what extremities he 
endured ; and in the reprooPof this lies the jest. 

Prince. Well, I’ll go with thee : provide us 
j> things necessary, and meet me to-morrow 

[220 night in Eastcheap : there I’ll sup. Farewell. 

S Poins. Farewell, my lord. [Exit. 

Prince* I know you all, and will awhile 
uphold 

The unyoked humour of your idleness : 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 


To smother up his beauty from the world; 

That when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work; 

But when they seldom come, they wished for 
come, 

And nothing plcaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my" fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

I’ll so offend, to make offence a skill; 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. 

[Exit. 

1 1 . — Act II. — Scene 4. 

PRINCE HENRY, FALSTAFF, GADSHILL, PETO, 
POINS, PARDOLPH, HOSTESS. 

Poins . Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou 
been? 

FaL A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too ! marry, and amen ! Give me a 
cup of sack, boy. Ere I lead this life long, I’ll 
sew nether-stocks and mend them and foot 
them too. A plague of all cowards 1 Give me 
a cup of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue 
extant ? {He drinks. ) 

Prince . Didst thou never see Titan kiss a 
dish of butter, pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted 
at the sweet talc of the sun? if thou didst, then 
behold that compound. 

FaL Thou rogue, here’s lime in this sack 
too : there is nothing but roguery to be found 
in villanous man : yet a coward is worse than 
a cup of sack with lime in it. A villanous 
coward ! Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when 
thou wilt. If manhood, good manhood, be 
not forgot upon the face of the earth, then am 
I a shotten herring. There live not three good 
men unhanged in England, and one of them is 
fiit and grows old : God help the while ! a bad 
world, I say. I would I were a weaver ; I 
could sing psalms, or any thing. A plague of 
all cowards, I say still. 

Prince . How now, wool-sack ! what mutter 
you? 

FaL A king’s son ! If I do not beat thee out 
of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive 
all thy subjects afore thee like a flock of wild 
geese, I’ll never wear hair on my face more. 
You Prince of Wales I 

Prince. Why, you whoreson round man, 
what’s the matter? 
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Pal Are you not a coward? answer me to 
that ; and Poins there ? 

Print* bounds I ye fat paunch, an ye call 
me coward, Pll stab thee. 

Pal, I call thee coward ! I’ll see thee damned 
ere I call thee coward; but I would give a 
thousand pound I could run as fast as thou 
canst. You are straight enough in the shoulders ; 
you care not who sees your back : call you that 
backing of your friends ? A plague upon such 
backing l give me them that will face me. 
Give me a cup of sack : I am a rogue if I 
drunk to-day. 

Prince . 0 villain ! thy lips are scarce wiped 
since thou drunkest last. 

Pal, All’s one for that. (He drinks,) 

A plague of cowards, still say I. 

Prince . What’s the matter ? 

Pal, What’s the matter ! there be four of us 
here have ta’en a thousand pound this day 
morning. 

Prince. Where is it, Jack ? where is it ? 

Pal, Where is itl taken from us it is: a 
hundred upon poor four of us. 

Prince . What ! a hundred, man ! 

Pal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours together. 
I have ’scaped by miracle. I am eight times 
thrust through the doublet, four through the 
hose ; my buckler cut through and through ; 
my sword hacked like a hand-saw : ecce signurn ! 
I never dealt better since I was a man: all 
would not do. A plague of all cowards ! Let 
them speak : if they speak more or less than 
truth, they are villains and the sons of dark- 


Princt . Speak, sirs ; how was it ? 

Gads . We four set upon some dozen,— 

Pal. Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto . No, no, they were not bound. 

Pal. You rogue, they were bound, every 
man of them j or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew 
Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us,— 

Pal. And unbound the rest, and then come 
in the other. 

Prince. What! fought you with them all ? 

Pal. All ! I know not what you call all ; but 
if I fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch 
of radish : if there were not two or three and 
fifty upon poor old Jack, then am I no two- 
legged creature. 

Prince . Pray God you have not murdered 
some of them. 

Pal. Nay, that’s past praying for : I have 
peppered two of them : two I am sure I have 
paid, two rogues in buckram suits. I tell thee 
What, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, 
call me horse. Thou knowest my old ward ; 
here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four 
rogues in buckram let drive at me,— 


Prince. What! four? thou said’st but two 
even now. 100 

Pal. Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Pal. These four came all a-front, and mainly 
thrust at me. I made me no more ado, but 
took all their seven points in my target, thus. 

Prince. Seven? why, there were but four 
even now. 

Pal. In buckram. 

Poins . Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Pal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain no 
else. 

Prince. Prithee, let him alone 5 we shall 
have more anon. 

Pal, Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

Prince . Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Pal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
These nine in buckram that I told thee of, — 

Prince . So, two more already. 

Pal. Their points being broken, — 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 120 

Pal. Began to give me ground ; but I 
followed me close, came in foot and hand, and 
with a thought seven of the eleven I paid. 

Prince. O monstrous ! eleven buckram men 
grown out of two ! 

Pal. But, as the devil would have it, three 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal-green came at 
my back and let drive at me ; for it was so 
dark, Hal, that thou could’st not see thy 
hand. 130 

Prince . These lies are like their father that 
begets them ; gross as a mountain, open, palp- 
able. Why, thou clay-brained guts, thou 
knotty-pated fool, thou whoreson, obscene, 
greasy tallow-ketch, — 

Pal. What! art thou mad? art thou mad? 
is not the truth the truth ? 

Prince . Why, how could’st thou know these 
men in Kendal-green, when it was so dark thou 
could’st not see thy hand ? come tell us your 140 
reason : what sayest thou to this ? 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

Pal. What! upon compulsion? ’Zounds! 
an I were at the strappado, or all the racks in 
the world, I would not tell you on compulsion. 

Give you a reason on compulsion ! if reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion, I. 

Prince. I’ll be no longer guilty of this sin : 
this sanguine coward, this bed-presser, this 150 
horse-back-breaker, this huge hill of flesh — 

Pal. Away, you starveUng, you elf-skin, 
you dried neat’s-tongue, you stock-fish! 0 
for breath to utter what is like thee ; you tailor’s 
yard, you sheath, you bow-case, you vile 
standing tuck 

Prince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it 
again ; and when thou hast tired thyself in 
base comparisons, hear me speak but tins. 

Poins. Mark, Jack. 160 

Prytce. We two saw you four set on four 
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and bound them, and were masters of their 
wealth. Mark now, how a plain tale shall 
put you down. Then did we two set on you 
tour, and, with a word, out-faced you from 
your prize, and have it ; yea, and can show it 
you here in the house. And, Falstaff, you 
carried your guts away as nimbly, with as 
quick dexterity, and roared for mercy, and 
still run and roared, as ever I heard bull- 
calf. What a slave art thou, to hack thy 
sword as thou hast done, and then say it was 
in fight 1 What trick, what device, what 
starting-hole canst thou now find out to hide 
thee from this open and apparent shame? 

Pains. Come, let’s hear, Jack ; what trick 
hast thou now ? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he 
that made ye. Why, hear you, my masters : 
was it for me to kill the heir apparent ? should 
I turn upon the true prince ? why, thou 
knowest I am as valiant as Hercules ; but be- 
ware instinct : the lion will not touch the true 
prince. Instinct is a great matter. I was now a 
coward on instinct. I shall think the better of 
myself and thee during my life ; I for a valiant 
lion, and thou for a true prince. But, by 
the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. 
Hostess, clap to the doors : watch to-night, 
pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, hearts 
of gold, all the titles of good fellowship come 
to you ! What ! shall we be merry ? shall we 
have a play extempore? 

Prince . Content ; and the argument shall be 
thy running away. 

Fal. Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me. 

Enter Hostess. 

Hostess. My lord the prince ! 

Prince . How now, my lady the hostess ! 
what sayest thou to me ? 

Hostess . Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman 
of the court at door would speak with you : he 
says he comes from your father. 

Prince . Give him as much as will make him 
a royal man, and send him back again to my 
mother. 

Fal. What manner of man is he ? 

Hostess . An old man. 

Fal. What doth gravity out of his bed at 
midnight ? Shall I give him his answer ? 

Prince . Prithee do, Jack. 

Fal , Faith, and I’ll send him packing. 

[Exit. 

Prince. Now, sirs; by ’r lady, you fought 
fair ; so did you, Peto ; so did you, Bardolph : 
you are lions too, you ran away upon instinct, 
you will not touch the true prince, no ; fie ! 

Bard. Faith, I ran when I saw others run. 

Prince . Faith, tell me now in earnest, how 
came FalstafTs sword so hacked ? 

Peto. Why, he hacked it with his dagger, 


and said he w ould swear truth out of England 
but he would make you believe it was done in 
fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with 
spear-grass to make them bleed, and then to 
beslubber our garments with it and swear it 
was the blood of true men. I did that I did 
not this seven year before ; I blushed to hear 
his monstrous devices. 

Prince. 0 villain ! thou stolest a cup of sack jjq 
eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the 
mar.ner, and ever since thou hast blushed 
extempore. Thou hadst fire and sword on thy 
side, and yet thou rannest away. What in- 
stinct hadst thou for it ? 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors? 
do you behold these exhalations ? 

Prince. I do. 

Bard. What think you they portend ? 

Prince. Hot livers and cold purses. a^O 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

Prince . No, if rightly taken, halter. 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barc-bone. 

How now, my sweet creature of bombast ! How 
long is’t ago, Jack, since thou sawest thine 
own knee ? 

Fal. My own knee ! when I was about thy 
years, Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the 
waist ; I could have crept into any alderman’s 
thumb-ring. A plague of sighing and grief ! 250 
it blows a man up like a bladder. There’s 
villanous news abroad : here was Sir John 
Bracy from your father : you must to the court 
in the morning. That same mad fellow of the 
north, Percy, and he of Wales, that gave 
Amamon the bastinado and made Lucifer 
cuckold, and swore the devil his true liegeman 
upon the cross of a Welsh hook— what a plague 
call you him ? 

Pains. 0 1 Glendower. . 260 

Fal. Owen, Owen; the same; and his son-in- 
law Mortimer, and old Northumberland ; and 
that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs 
o’ horseback up a hill perpendicular,— 

Prince. He that rides at high speed and 
with his pistol kills a sparrow flying. 

Fal. You have hit it. 

Prince . So did he never the sparrow. 

Fal. Well, that rascal hath good mettle in 
him ; he will not run. 270 

Prince . Why what a rascal art thou then, 
to praise him so for running ! 

Fal. O’ horseback, ye cuckoo ! but afoot, he 
will not budge a foot. 

Prince . Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

Fal. I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is 
there too, and one Mordake, and a thousand 
bluecaps more. Worcester is stolen away to- 
night ; thy father’s beard is turned white with 
the news : you may buy land now as cheap as 280 
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slinking mackerel. . . • But tell me, Hal, art 
thou not horrible afeard? thou being heir 
apparent, could the world pick thee out three 
such enemies again as that fiend Douglas, that 
spirit Percy, and that devil Glendower ? 
Art thou not horribly afraid; doth not thy 
blood thrill at it ? 

Prince . Not a whit, i’ faith ; I lack some of 
thy instinct. 

290 Pal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to- 
morrow when thou comest to thy father : If 
thou love me, practise an answer. 

Prince . Do thou stand for my father, and 
examine me upon the particulars of my 
life. 

Pal. Shall I ? content : this chair shall be 
my state, this dagger my sceptre, and this 
cushion my crown. 

Prince. Thy state is taken for a joint-stool, 
300 thy golden sceptre for a leaden dagger, and 
thy precious rich crown for a pitiful bald 
crown 1 

Pal. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite 
out of thee, now shalt thou be moved. Give 
me a cup of sack to make mine eyes look red, 
that it may be thought I have wept; for I 
must speak in passion, and I will do it in King 
Cambyses , vein. 

Prince. Well, here is my leg. 

310 And here is my speech. Stand aside, 

nobility. 

Hostess. O, Jesu I this is excellent sport, i’ 
faith. 

pal. Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling 
tears are vain. 

Hostess. O, the father! how he holds his 
countenance ! 

pal. For God’s sake, lords, convey my 
tristful queen, 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

Hostess. O rare ! he doth it as like one of 
320 these harlotry players as ever I see. 

Pal. Peace, good pint-pot ! peace, good 
tickle-brain ! Harry, I do not only marvel 
where thou spendest thy time, but also how 
thou art accompanied : for though the camomile, 
the more it is trodden on the faster it grows, 
yet youth, the more it is wasted the sooner 
it wears. That thou art my son, I have partly 
thy mother’s word, partly my own opinion ; 
but chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye and a 
330 foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that doth 
warrant me. If then thou be son to me, here 
lies the point ; why, being son to me, art thou 
so pointed at ? Shall the blessed sun of heaven 
prove a micher and eat blackberries ? a ques- 
tion not to be asked. Shall the son of 
England prove a thief and take purses? a 
question to be asked. There ; s a thing, Harry, 
which thou hast often heard of, and it is 
known to many in our land by the name of 
340 pitch : this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile; so doth the company thou keepest ; 


for, Harry, now I do not speak to thee in drink 
but in tears, not in pleasure but in passion, not 
in words only, but in woes also. And yet there 
is a virtuous man whom I have often noted in 
thy company, but I know' not his name. 

Prince. What manner of man, an it like 
your Majesty ? 

Pal. A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a 
corpulent ; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, 350 
and a most noble carriage ; and as I think, his 
age some fifty, or, by’r lady, inclining to three- 
score ; and now I remember me, his name is 
Falstaff: if that man should be lewdly given, 
he deceiveth me ; for, Harry, I see virtue in 
his looks. If then the tree may be known by 
the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then, peremp- 
torily I speak it, there is virtue in that Falstaff : 
him keep with thee, the rest banish. But tell 
me now, thou naughty varlet, tell me, where 360 
hast thou been this month ? 

Prince. Dost thou speak like a king? Do 
thou stand for me, and I’ll play my father. 

Pal. Depose me? if thou dost it half so 
gravely, so majestically, both in word and 
matter, hang me up by the heels for a rabbit- 
sucker or a poulter’s hare. 

Prince. Well, here I am set. 

• Pal. And here I stand. Judge, my masters. * 

Prince . Now, Harry ! whence come you? 370 

Pal. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

Prince. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. 

Pal. ’S blood, my lord, they are false : nay, 

I’ll tickle ye for a young prince, i’ faith. 

Prince. Swearest thou, ungracious boy? 
henceforth ne’er look on me. Thou art 
violently carried away from grace: there is a 
devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat 
man ; a tun of man is thy companion. Why 380 
dost thou converse with that trunk of humours, 
that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that swoln 
parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, 
that stuffed cloak-bag of guts, that roasted 
Manningtree ox with the pudding in his belly, 
that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 
father ruffian, that vanity in years? Wherein 
is he good but to taste sack and drink it? 
wherein neat and cleanly but to carve a capon 
and eat it? wherein cunning but in craft? 390 
wherein crafty but in villany ? wherein villan- 
ous but in all things ? wherein worthy but in 
nothing ? 

Pal. I would your Grace would take me with 
you : whom means your Grace ? 

Prince . That villanous abominable misleader 
of youth, Falstaff, that old white-bearded 
Satan. 

Fal. My lord, the man I know. 

Prince. I know thou dost. 400 

Fal. But to say I know more harm in him 
than in myself were to say more than I know. 

That he is old, the more the pity, his white 
hairs *do witness it ; but that he is, saving your 
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reverence, a whoremaster, that I utterly deny. 
If sack and sugar be a fault, God help the 
wicked I If to be old and merry be a sin, 
then many an old host that I know is 
damned: if to be fat be to be hated, then 
Pharaoh’s lean kine are to be loved. No, my 
good lord ; banish Peto, banish Bardolph, 
banish Poins; but for sweet Jack Falstaff, 
kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant 

J ack Falstaff, and therefore more valiant, 
ting, as he is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not 
him thy Harry’s company, banish not him 
thy Harry’s company : banish plump Jack, and 
banish all the world. 

Prince, I do, I will. 


SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. 

I. — Act III . — Scene 2. 

Before Justice Shallow's House. 
shjUxow, silence, mouldy, shadow, 

WART, FEEBLE, BULLCALF, SERVANTS. 

Shal. Come on, conic on, come on, sir; 
give me your hand, sir: an early stirrer, by 
the rood! And how doth my good cousin 
Silence? 

Sil. Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. 

Shal. And how doth my cousin, your wife? 
and your fairest daughter and mine, my god- 
daughter Ellen? 

Stl. Alas ! a black ousel, cousin Shallow ! 

Shal. By yea and nay, sir, I dare say my 
cousin William is become a good scholar. He 
is at Oxford still, is he not? 

Stl. Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

Shal. A’ must then to the Inns o’ Court 
shortly. I was once of Clement’s Inn ; where 
I think they will talk of mad Shallow yet. 

Sil. You were called * lusty Shallow ’ then, 
cousin. 

Shal. By the mass, I was called any thing; 
and I would have done any thing indeed too, 
and roundly too. There was I, and little John 
Doit of Staffordshire, and black George 
Bames, and Francis Pickbone, and Will 
Squele, a Cotswold man ; you had not four 
such swinge-bucklers in all the inns 0 ’ court 
again : . . . Then was Jack Falstaff, now Sir 
John, a boy, and page to Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Sil. This Sir John, cousin, that comes 
hither anon about soldiers? 

Shal. The same Sir John, the very same. 
I saw him break Skogan’s head at the court 
gate, when a* was a crack not thus high : and 
the very same day did I fight with one 
Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind Gray’s 


Inn. Jesu, Jesu, the mad days that I have 
spent 1 and to see how many of mine old 
acquaintance are dead ! 

Sil. We shall all follow, cousin. 

Shal. Certain, ’t is certain; very sure, very 
sure: death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain 
to all; all shall die. How a good yoke of 
bullocks at Stamford fair? 

Sil. By my troth, I was not there. 

Shal. Death is certain. Is old Double of 
your town living yet? 

Sil. Dead, sir. 

Shal. Jesu, Jesu, dead! a’ drew a good 
bow; and dead! a’ shot a fine shoot: John 
a Gaunt loved him well, and betted much 
money on his head. Dead! a’ would have 
clapped i’ the clout at twelve score; and 
carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and 
fourteen and a half, that it would have done 
a man’s heart good to see. How a score of 
owes now? 

Sil. Thereafter as they be : a score of good 
ewes may be worth ten pounds. 

Shal. And is old Double dead? 

Sil. Here comes two of Sir John FalstafPs 
men, as I think. 

Enter Bardouti, and one with him. 

Bard. Good morrow, honest gentlemen; 
I beseech you, which is Justice Shallow? 

Shal. I am Robert Shallow, sir; a poor 
esquire of this county, and one of the king’s 
justices of the peace: what is your good 
pleasure with me? 

Bard. My captain, sir, commends him to 
you; my captain, Sir John Falstaff: a tall 
gentleman, by heaven, and a most gallant 
leader. 

Shal. He greets me well, sir: I knew him 
a good backsword man. Ilow doth the good 
knight? may I ask how my lady his wife doth? 

Bard. Sir, pardon; a soldier is better ac- 
commodated than with a wife. 

Shal. It is well said, in faith, sir; and it is 
well said indeed too. Better accommodated ! 
it is good; yea, indeed, is it: good phrases 
are surely, and ever were, very commendable. 
Accommodated ! it comes of aceommodo: very 
good ; a good phrase. 

Bard. Pardon me, sir; I have heard the 
word. ‘Phrase’ call you it? By this good 
day, I know not the phrase ; blit I will main- 
tain the word with my sword to be a soldier- 
like word, and a word of exceeding good 
command, by heaven. Accommodated; that 
is, when a man is, as they say, accommodated ; 
or when a man is, being, whereby a’ may be 
thought to be . accommodated ; which is an 
excellent thing. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Shal. It is very Just. Look! here comes 
good Sir John. Give me your good hand, 
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give me your worship’s good hand. By my 
troth, you look well and bear your years very 
well : welcome, good Sir John. 

pal. I am glad to see you well, good Master 
Robert Shallow. Master Surecard, as I think? 
ioo Shal. No, Sir John ; it is my cousin Silence, 
in commission with me. 

Pal. Good Master Silence, it well befits you 
should be of the peace. 

Sil. Your good worship is welcome. 

Pal. Fie! this is hot weather, gentlemen. 
Have you provided me here half-a-dozen 
sufficient men? 

Shal . Marry, have we, sir. Will you sit? 

Pal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 

Ho Shal . Where’s the roll? where’s the roll? 

where’s the roll? Let me see, let me see, let 
me see : so, so, so, so, so, so, so : yea, marry, 
sir: Ralph Mouldy! Let them appear as I 
call: let them do so, let them do so. Let 
me see; where is Mouldy? 

Moul. Here, an’t please you. 

Shal. What think you, Sir John? a good- 
limbed fellow; young, strong, and of good 
friends. 

120 /fa/. Is thy name Mouldy? 

Moul. Yea, an’t please you. 

Pal. ’Tis the more time thou wert used. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha! most excellent, i’ faith! 
things that are mouldy lack use : very singular 
good! In faith, well said, Sir John; very 
well said. 

Pal. Prick him. 

Moul. I was pricked well enough before, 
an you could have let me alone : my old dame 
130 will be undone now for one to do her 
husbandry and her drudgery: you need not 
to have pricked me; there are other men 
fitter to go out than I. 

Pal. Go to: peace, Mouldy! you shall go. 
Mouldy, it is time you were spent. 

Moul. Spent! 

Shal. Peace, fellow, peace! stand aside: 
know you where you are? For the other, 
Sir John : let me see. Simon Shadow ! 

I40 Pal. Yea, marry, let me have him to sit 
under : he’s like to be a cold soldier. 

Shal. Where’s Shadow? 

Shad. Here, sir. 

Pal. Shadow, whose son art thou? 

Shad. My mother’s son, sir. 

Pal. Thy mother’s son! like enough, and 
thy father’s shadow: so the son of the female 
is the shadow of the male: it is often so, 
indeed; but much of the father’s substance. 

150 Shal. Do you like him, Sir John? 

Pal. Shadow will serve for summer; prick 
him, for we have a number of shadows to fill 
up the muster-book. 

Shal. Thomas Wart ! 

Pal. Where’s lie? 

Wart. Here, sir. 

Pal. Is thy name Wart? 


Wart. Yea, sir. 

Pal. Thou art a very ragged Wart. 

Shal. Shall I prick him, Sir John? 160 

Pal. It were superfluous; for his apparel is 
built upon his back, and the whole frame 
stands upon pins : prick him no more. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha! you can do it, sir; you 
can do it: I commend you well. Francis 
Feeble ! 

Fee. Here, sir. 

Pal. What trade art thou, Feeble? 0 

Pee. A woman’s tailor, sir. 

Shal. Shall I prick him, sir? 1 70 

Pal. You may; but if he had been a man’s 
tailor he’d ha’ pricked you. Wilt thou make 
as many holes in an enemy’s battle as thou 
hast done in a woman’s petticoat? 

Pee. I will do my good will, sir: you can 
have no more. 

Pal. Well said, good woman’s tailor! well 
said, courageous Feeble! Thou wilt be as 
valiant as the wrathful dove or most mag- 
nanimous mouse. Prick the woman’s tailor: 180 
well, Master Shallow; deep, Master Shallow. 

Pee. I would Wart might have gone, sir. 

Pal. I would thou wert a man’s tailor, that 
thou mighl’st mend him and make him fit to 
go. I cannot put him to a private soldier 
that is the leader of so many thousands: let 
that suffice, most forcible Feeble. 

Pee. It shall suffice, sir. 

Pal. I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble. 

Who is next? I90 

Shal. Peter Bullcalf o’ the Green ! 

Pal. Yea, marry, let’s see Bullcalf. 

Bull. Here, sir. 

Pal. ’Fore God, a likely fellow! Come, 
prick me Bullcalf till he roar again. 

Bull. O Lord ! good my lord captain, — 

Pal. What ! dost thou roar before thou art 
pricked? 

Bull. O Lord ! sir, I am a diseased man. 

Pal. What disease hast thou? 200 

Bull. A whoreson cold, sir; a cough, sir; 
which I caught with ringing in the king’s 
affairs upon his coronation-day, sir. 

Pal. Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a 
gown; we will have away thy cold; and I 
will take such order that thy friends shall ring 
for thee. Is here all? 

Shal. Here is two more called than your 
number; you must have but four here, sir: 
and so, I pray you, go in with me to dinner. 210 
Pal. Come, I will go drink with you, but I 
cannot tarry dinner. I am glad to see you, 
by my troth, Master Shallow. 

Shal. 0 , Sir John, do you remember since 
we lay all night in the windmill in Saint 
George’s field? 

Pal. No more of that, good Master Shallow, 
no more of that. 

Shal. Ha! ’t was a merry night. And is 
Jane Nightwork alive? 220 
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Fal. She lives, Master Shallow. 

ShaL She never could away with me. 

FaL Never, never; she would always say 
she could not abide Master Shallow. 

ShaL By the mass, I could anger her to the 
heart. . . Doth she hold her own well ? 

FaL Old, old, Master Shallow. 

ShaL Nay, she must be old; she cannot 
choose but be old; certain she's old; and had 
230 Robin Nightwork by old Nightwork before 
Fcame to Clement’s Inn. 

SiL That’s fifty-five year ago. 

ShaL Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst 
seen that that this knight and I have seen! 
Ha, Sir John, said I well? 

FaL We have heard the chimes at mid- 
night, Master Shallow. 

ShaL That we have, that we have, that we 
have; in faith, Sir John, we have. Our 
240 watchword was ‘Hem, boys!’ Come, let’s 
to dinner; come, let’s to dinner: Jesus, the 
days that wc have seen ! Come, come. 

• [. Exeunt Falstaff, Shallow, 
and Silence. 

Bull. Good Master Corporate Bardolph, 
stand my friend, and here’s four Harry ten 
shillings in French crowns for you. In very 
truth, sir, I had as lief be hanged, sir, as go : 
and yet, for mine own part, sir, I do not care ; 
but rather, because I am unwilling, and, for 
mine own part, have a desire to stay with my 
250 friends: else, sir, I did not care, for mine own 
part, so much. 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

MouL And good Master corporal captain, 
for my old dame’s sake, stand my friend: 
she has nobody to do any thing about her 
when I am gone; and she is old and cannot 
help herself. You shall have forty, sir. 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

Fee . By my troth, I care not; a man can 
260 die but once; we owe God a death. I’ll ne’er 
bear a base mind: an’t be my destiny, so; an’t 
be not, so. No man’s too good to serve’s 
prince; and let it go which way it will, he 
that dies this year is quit for the next. 

Bard \ Well said ; thou'rt a good fellow. 

Fee. Faith, I’ll bear no base mind. 

Re-enter Falstaff and the Justices. 

FaL Come, sir, which men shall I have? 

ShaL Four, of which you please. 

Bard. (Aside.) Sir, a word with you : I have 
270 three pound to free Mouldy and Bullcalf. 

Fat. (Aside.) Go to ; well. 

ShaL Come, Sir John, which four will you 
have? 

Fal. Do you choose for me. 

Shot. Marry then, Mouldy, Bullcalf, Feeble 
and Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy and Bullcalf: for you, Mouldy, 
atay at home till yqu are past service : and for 


our part, Bullcalf, grow till you come unto it : 
will none of you. 280 

ShaL Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself 
wrong: they are your likeliest men, and I 
would have you served with the best. 

Fal. Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how 
to choose a man? Care I for the limb, the 
thewes, the stature, bulk, and big assemblance 
of a man ? Give me the spirit, Master Shallow. 
Here’s Wart : you see what a ragged appear- 
ance it is: a’ shall charge you and discharge 
you with the motion of a pewterer’s hammer, 290 
come off and on swifter than he that gibbets 
on the brewer’s bucket. And this same half- 
faced fellow, Shadow; give me this man; he 
presents no mark to the enemy; the foeman 
may with as great aim level at the edge of a 
penknife. And for a retreat ; how swiftly will 
this Feeble the woman’s tailor run off! O ! 
give me the spare men, and spare me the great 
ones. Put me a caliver into Wart’s hand, 
Bardolph. 300 

Bard. Hold, Wart, traverse; thus, thus, 
thus. 

Fal. Come, manage me your caliver. So ; 
very well : go to : very good, exceeding good. 

0 ! give me always a little, lean, old, chapped, 
bald shot. Well said, i’ faith. Wart ; thou’rt 
a good scab : hold, there’s a tester for thee. 

ShaL He is not his craft’s master, he doth 
not do it right. I remember at Mile-end 
Green, when I lay at Clement’s Inn — I was 310 
then Sir Dagonet in Arthur’s show— there was 
a little quiver fellow, and a’ would manage 
you his piece thus : and a’ would about and 
about, and come you in and come you in : 

‘rah, tah, tah,’ would a’ say; ‘bounce’ would 
a’ say ; and away again would a’ go, and again 
would a’ come ; I shall ne’er see such a fellow. 

Fal. These fellows will do well, Master 
Shallow. God keep you, Master Silence: 

1 will not use many words with you. Fare 320 
you well, gentlemen both ; I thank you ; I 
must a dozen mile to-night. Bardolph, give 
the soldiers coats. 

ShaL Sir John, the Lord bless you ! God 
prosper your affairs l God send us peace ! 

At your return visit our house. Let our old 
acquaintance be renewed : peradventure I will 
with ye to the court. 

Fal. ’Fore God, I would you would. Master 
Shallow. 33 ° 

ShaL Go to; I have spoke at a word. 

God keep you. 

Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. 

[Exeunt Shallow and Silence. 

On, Bardolph ; lead the men away. 

[Exeunt Bardolph, Recruits, etc. 

As I return I will fetch off these justices : I do 
see the bottom of Justice Shallow. Lord, 

Lord, how subject we old men are. to this 
vice of lying 1 This same starved justice hath 
done nothing but prate to me of the wildness 
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340 of his youth, and the feats he hath done about 
Turnbull-street ; and every third word a lie, 
duer paid to the hearer than the Turk’s 
tribute. I do remember him at Clement’s 
Inn like a man made after supper of a cheese- 
paring: ... he was for all the world like 
a forked radish, with a head fantastically 
carved upon it with a knife: a’ was so 
forlorn that his dimensions to any thick 
sight were invincible: a’ was the very genius 
350 of famine; ... a’ came ever in the rearward 
of the fashion, and sung those tunes to the 
over-scutched huswives that he heard the car- 
men whistle, and sware they were his fancies 
or his good-nights. And now is this Vice’s 
dagger become a squire, and talks as familiarly 


of John a Gaunt as if he had been sworn 
brother to him ; and I’ll be sworn a’ ne’er saw 
him but once in the Tilt-yard ; and then he 
burst his head for crowding among the 
marshal’s men. I saw it ana told John a 360 
Gaunt he beat his own name ; for you might 
have thrust him and all his apparel into an 
eel-skin; the case of a treble hautboy was a 
mansion for him, a court; and now has he 
land and beefs. Well, I’ll be acquainted 
with him if I return ; and it shall go hard bflt 
I will make him a philosopher’s two stones to 
me : if the young dace be a bait for the old 
ike, I see no reason in the law of nature but 
may snap at him. Let time shape, and there 370 
an end. 


KING HENRY V. 


I. —Act IV. 

Introduction* 

CHORUS. 

Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb 
of night, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch : 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly 
flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umbered face ; 

10 Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 
neighs 

Piercing the night’s dull ear; and from the 
tents 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 
The confident and over-lusty French 
1 Do the low-rated English play at dice, 

20 And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned 
English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger, and their gesture sad 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn 
coats 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 


So many horrid ghosts. 0 now, who will 
behold 

The royal captain of this ruined band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to 30 
^ tent, 

Let him cry 1 Praise and glory on his head !’ 

For forth he goes and visits all his host, 

Bids them good-morrow with a modest smile, 

And calls them brothers, friends and country- 
men. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all- watched night; 

But freshly looks and overbears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 40 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks# 

A largess universal like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cola fear, that mean and gentle all 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

And so our scene must to the battle fly; 

Where, 0 for pity l we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 50 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see; 

Minding true things by what their mockeries 
be. 

II. (1)— Act IV .— Scene 1. 

KING HENRY; THREE SOLDIERS— JOHN BATES, 
ALEXANDER COURT, AND MICHAEL WIL- 
LIAMS. 

Court, Brother John Bates, is not that the 
morning which breaks yonder? 
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Bates, I think it be ; but we have no great 
cause to desire the approach of day. 

Will, W e see yonder the beginning of the 
day, but I think we shall never see the end of 
it. Who goes there? 

K, Hen, A friend. 

Will, Under what captain serve you ? 

10 K, Hen, Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

> Will, A good old commander, and a most 
kind gentleman: I pray you, what thinks he of 
•our estate? 

K, Hen, Even as men wrecked upon a sand, 
that look to be washed off the next tide. 

Bates, He hath not told his thought to the 
king? 

K, Hen , No; nor it is not meet he should. 
For, though I speak it to you, I think the 
20 king is but a man, as I am : the violet smells 
to him as it doth to me; the element shows to 
him as it doth to me ; all his senses have but 
human conditions: his ceremonies laid by, in 
his nakedness he appears but a man; and 
though his affections are higher mounted than 
ours, yet when they stoop, they stoop with the 
like wing. Therefore when he sees reason of 
fears, as we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of 
the same relish as ours are : yet, in reason, no 
30 man should possess him with any appearance 
of fear, lest he, by showing it, should dis- 
hearten his army. 

Bates, He may show what outward courage 
he will, but I believe, as cold a night as ’tis, 
he could wish himself in Thames up to the 
neck, and so I would he were, and I by him, 
at all adventures, so we were quit here. 

K, ' Hen , By my troth, I will speak my 
conscience of the king : I think he would not 
40 wish himself any where but where he is. 

Bates, Then I would he were here alone ; so 
should he be sure to be ransomed, and a many 
poor men’s lives saved. 

K, Hen, I dare say you love him not so ill 
towish him here alone, howsoever you speak 
this to feel other men’s minds. Methinks I 
could not die any where so contented as in the 
king’s company, his cause being just and his 
quarrel honourable. 

50 , Will, That’s more than we know. 

Bates, Ay, or more than we should seek 
after ; for we know enough if we know we are 
the king’s subjects. If his cause be wrong, 
our obedience to the king wipes the crime of it 
out of us. 

# Will, But if the cause be not good, the king 
himself hath a heavy reckoning to make; when 
all those legs and arms and heads, chopped off 
in a battle, shall join together at the latter day, 
60 and cry all ‘We died at such a place’; some 
swearing, some crying for a surgeon, some 
upon their wives left poor behind them, some 
upon the debts they owe, some upon their 
children rawly left. [I am afeard there are few 
die well that die in a battle; for how. can they 
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charitably dispose of any thing when blood is 
their argument ?] Now, if these men do not die 
well, it will be a black matter for the king that 
led them to it, whom to disobey were against 
all proportion of subjection. 70 

K, Hen, So, if a son that is by his father 
sent about merchandise do sinfully miscarry 
upon the sea, the imputation of his wickedness, 
by your rule, should be imposed upon his 
father that sent him : [or if a servant, under his 
master’s command transporting a sum of 
money, be assailed by robbers and die in many 
irreconciled iniquities, you may call the 
business of the master the author of the 
servant’s damnation.] But this is not so: the 80 
king is not bound to answer the particular 
endings of his soldiers, the father of his son, 
nor the master of his servant; for they purpose 
not their death when they purpose their 
services. [Besides there is no king, be his 
cause never so spotless, if it come to the 
arbitrement of swords, can try it out with all 
unspotted soldiers. Some, peradventurc, have 
on them the guilt of premeditated and contrived 
murder ; some, of beguiling virgins with the go 
broken seals of perjury; some, making the 
wars their bulwark, that have before gored the 
gentle bosom of peace with pillage and robbery. 

Now, if these men have defeated the law and 
outrun native punishment, though they can 
outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from 
God: war is his beadle, war is his vengeance; 
so that here men are punished for before-breach 
of the king’s laws in now the king’s quarrel : 
where they feared the death they have borne 100 
life away, and where they would be safe they 
perish. Then, if they die unprovided, no 
more is the king guilty of their damnation than 
he was before guilty of those impieties for the 
which they are now visited.] Every subject’s 
duty is the king’s ; but every subject’s soul is 
his own. [Therefore should every soldier in the 
wars do as every sick man in his bed, wash 
every mote out of his conscience ; and dying 
so, death is to him advantage; or not dying, 1 10 
the time was blessedly lost wherein such pre- 
paration was gained : and in him that escapes, 
it were not sin to think that, making God so 
free an offer, He let him outlive that day to see 
His greatness, and to teach others how they 
should prepare.] 

Will, ’Tis certain, every man that dies ill, 
the ill upon his own head; the king is not to 
answer it. 

Bates, I do not desire he should answer for 120 
me ; and yet I determine to fight lustily for him. 

K, Hen, I myself heard the king say he 
would not be ransomed. 

Will, Ay, he said so, to make us fight 
cheerfully; but when our throats are cut he 
may be ransomed, and we ne’er the wiser. 

K, Hen, If I live to see it, I will never trust 
his word after. 
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Will, You pay him then. That’s a perilous 
130 shot out of an elder-gun, that a poor and 
private displeasure can do against a monarch. 
You may as well go about to turn the sun to 
ice with fanning in his face with a peacock’s 
feather. . You’ll never trust his word after ! 
come, ’tis a foolish saying. 

K. Hen . Your reproof is something too 
round: I should be angry with you if the time 
were convenient. 

Will, Let it be a quarrel between us, if you 
140 live. 

K, Hen, I embrace it. 

Will, How shall I know thee again? 

K, Hen, Give me any gage of thine, and I 
will wear it in my bonnet : then, if ever thou 
darest acknowledge it, I will make it my 
quarrel. 

Will, Here’s my glove : give me another of 
thine. 

K, Hen, There. 

150 Will, This will I also wear in my cap: if 
ever thou come to me and say after to-morrow, 
‘This is my glove,’ by this hand I will take 
thee a box on the ear. 

K, Hen, If ever I live to see it I will 
challenge it. 

Will, Thou darest as well be hanged. 

K, Hen, Well, I will do it, though I take 
thee in the king’s company. 

Will, Keep thy word : fare thee well. 

160 Bates, Be friends, you English fools, be 
friends: we have French quarrels enow, if you 
could tell how to reckon. 

K, Hen, Indeed, the French may lay twenty 
French crowns to one, they will beat us ; . . . 
but it is no English treason to cut French 
crowns, and to-morrow the king himself will be 
a clipper. [Exeunt Soldiers. 

# Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

170 Our children, and our sins lay on the king ! 

We must bear all. O hard condition ! 
Twin-born with greatness, subject to the 
breath 

Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wringing 1 What infinite heart’s 
ease 

Must kings neglect that private men enjoy ! 
And what have kings that privates have not 
too, 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 

What kind of god art thou, that sufferst more 
180 Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers? 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings- 
in? 

0 ceremony, show me but thy worth l 
What is thy soul of adoration? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and 
form, 


* Lines 168*993 may be taken as a separate speech. 


Creating awe and fear in other men? 

Wherein thou art less happy* being feared, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage 
sweet, 

But poisoned flattery? O, be sick, great 
greatness, 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 190 

Think’st thou the fiery lever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? o 
Canst thou, when thou command’st the 
beggar’s knee, 

Command the health of it? No, thou proud 
dream, 

That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose ; 

I am a king that find thee ; and I know 
’Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 200 

The farced title running ’fore the King, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgcous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body filled and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful 
bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 210 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn, 

Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 

And follows so the ever-running year, 

With profitable labour, to his grave: 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil and nights with 
sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 

Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots 220 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the 
peace, 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 


II. (2)— Act IV.— Scene 7. 

After the Battle, 

KING HENRY, MONTJOY, EXETER, GLOU- 
CESTER, FLUKLLEN, WILLIAM. 

Enter Montjoy. 

Exe, Here comes the herald of the French, 
my liege. 

Glou, His eyes are humbler than they used 
to be. 

K, Hen, How now! what means this, 
herald? know’st thou not 
That I have fined these bones of mine for 
raqpom? 
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Comest thou again for ransom? 

Mont, No, great king: 

I come to thee for charitable license, 

That we may wander o’er this bloody field 
To look our dead, and then to bury them ; 

10 To sort our nobles from our common men ; 

For many of our princes,— woe the while ! — 
Lie drowned and soaked in mercenary blood ; 
So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes; and their wounded 
• steeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead 
masters, 

Killing them twice. 0 , give us leave, great king, 
To view the field in safety and dispose 
Of their dead bodies ! 

20 K, Hen . I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ours or no ; 

F or yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o’er the field. 

Mont . The day is yours. 

K, Hen, Praised be God, and not our 
strength, for it ! 

What is this castle called that stands hard by? 
Mont. They call it Agincourt. 

K. Hen. Then call we this the field of 
Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

30 Flu. Your grandfather of famous memory, 
an’t please your majesty, and your great-uncle 
Edward the Plack Prince of Wales, as I have 
read in the chronicles, fought a most prave 
pattle here in France. 

K. Hen. They did, Fluellen. 

Flu . Your majesty says very true. If your 
majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen 
did good service in a garden where lecl& did 
grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps ; 
40 which, your majesty know, to this hour is an 
honourable badge of the service; and I do 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear 
the leek upon Saint Tavy’s day. 

K. Hen. I wear it for a memorable honour ; 
For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 
Flu . All the water in Wye cannot wash 
our majesty’s Welsh plood out of your pody, 
can tell you that : God pless it and preserve 
it, as long as it pleases his grace, and his 
50 majesty too ! 

a. Hen. Thanks, good my countryman. 

Flu. I am your majesty’s countryman, I 
care not who know it; I will confess it to 
all the *orld : I need not be ashamed of your 
majesty, praised be God, so long as your 
majesty is an honest man. 

K, Hen, God keep me so 1 Our heralds go 
with him : 

Bring me just notice of the numbers dead 
On both our parts. Call yonder fellow hither. 

(Points to Williams.) 
[Exeunt MontjOY and others. 
w Exe, Soldier ^you must come to the king. 


K. Hen. Soldier, why wearest thou that 
glove in thy cap? 

Will. An’t please your majesty, ’tis the 
gage of one that I should fight withal, if he be 
alive. 

K. Hen. An Englishman? 

Will. An’t please your majesty, a rascal 
that swaggered with me last night; who, if a’ 
live and ever dare to challenge this glove, I 
have sworn to take him a box o’ the ear : or if 70 
I can see my glove in his cap, which he swore 
as he was a soldier he would wear if alive, I 
will strike it out soundly. 

K. Hen. What think you, Captain Fluellen? 
is it fit this soldier keep his oath? 

Flu . lie is a craven and a villain else, an’t 
please your majesty, in my conscience. 

K. Hen. It may be his enemy is a gentle- 
man of great sort, quite from the answer of his 
degree. 80 

Flu. Though he be as good a gentleman as 
the devil is, as Lucifer and Belzcbub himself, 
it is necessary, look your grace, that he keep 
his vow and his oath. If he be perjured, see 
you now, his reputation is as arrant a villain 
and a Jacksauce as ever his black shoe trod 
upon God’s ground and his earth, in my 
conscience, la ! 

K. Hen. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when 
thou meetest the fellow. 9 ° 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

K. Hen . Who servest thou under? 

Will. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a good captain, and is good 
knowledge, and literatured in the wars. 

K Hen. Call him hither to me, soldier. 

Will. I will, my liege. [Exit. 

K. Hen. Here, Fluellen; wear thou this 
favour for me and stick it in thy cap. When 
Alenin and myself were down together I 100 
plucked this glove from his helm : if any man 
challenge this, he is a friend to Alenfon, and 
an enemy to our person ; if thou encounter any 
such, apprehend him, an thou dost me love. 

Flu. Your grace doo’s me as great honours 
as can be desired in the hearts of his subjects: 

I would fain see the man that has but two legs 
that shall find himself aggrieved at this glove, 
that is all ; but I would fain see it once, and 
please God of his grace that I might see. 110 

K. Hen. Knowest thou Gower? 

Flu. He is my dear friend, an please you. 

K. Hen. Pray thee, go seek him, ana bring 
him to my tent. 

Flu. I will fetch him. [Exit. 

K ; Hen. My Lord of Warwick, and my 
brother Gloucester, 

Follow Fluellen closely at the heels. 

The glove which I have given him for a favour 
May haply purchase him a box o’ the ear ; 

It is the soldier’s ; I by bargain should 120 

Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin Warwick : 

If that the soldier strike him, as I judge 
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By his blunt bearing he will keep his word, 
Some sudden miscmef may arise of it ; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant, 

And touched with choler, hot as gunpowder, 
And quickly will return an injury : 

Follow, and see there be no narm between 
them. 

Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. [ Exeunt . 


II. (3) — Act IV.— Scene 8. 

Before King Henry's Pavilion . 

Enter Gower and Williams. 

Will, I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. God’s will and his pleasure, captain, I 
peseech you now come apace to the king ; 
there is more good toward you peradventure 
than is in your knowledge to dream of. 

Will. Sir, know you this glove ? 

Flu. Know the glove 1 I know the glove 
is a glove. 

Will. I know this ; and thus I challenge it. 

(Strikes him.) 

Flu. ’Sblood ! an arrant traitor as any’s in 
10 the universal world, or in France, or in 
England ! 

Sow. How now, sir ! you villain ! 

Will. Do you think I’ll be forsworn ? 

Flu. Stand away, Captain Gower : I will 
give treason his payment into plows, I warrant 
you. 

Will. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That’s a lie in thy throat. I charge 
you in his majesty’s name, apprehend him : 
20 he’s a friend of the Duke Alenin’s. 

Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now, how now ! what’s the 
matter ? 

Flu. My Lord of Warwick, here is, praised 
be God for it ! a most contagious treason come 
to light, look you, as you shall desire in a 
summer’s day. Here is his majesty. 

Enter King Henry and Exeter. 

K. Hen . How now ! what’s the matter ? 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, 
that, look your grace, has struck the glove 
which your majesty is take out of the helmet 
30 of Alenin. 

Will. My liege, this was my glove ; here is 
the fellow of it ; and he that I gave it to in 
change promised to wear it in his cap: I 
promised to strike him if he did. I met this 
man with my glove in his cap, and I have 
been as good as my word. 

Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving your 


majesty’s manhood, what an arrant, rascally, 
beggarly, lousy knave it is : I hope your 
majesty is pear me testimony and witness, and 40 
will avouchment that this is the glove of 
Alcn$on that your majesty is give me; in 
your conscience, now. 

K. Hen. Give me thy glove, soldier: look, 
here is the fellow of it. 

’Twas I, indeed, thou promised’st to strike 5 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 

Flu. An’t please your majesty, let his neck° 
answer for it, if there is any martial law in the 
world. 50 

K. Hen. How canst thou make me satis- 
faction? 

Will. All offences, my lord, come from the 
heart : never came any from mine that might 
offend your majesty. 

K. Hen. It was ourself thou didst abuse. 

Will. Your majesty came not like yourself: 
you appeared to me but as a common man; 
witness the night, your garments, your lowli- 
ness; and what your highness suffered under 60 
that shape, I beseech you, take it for your 
own fault and not mine : for had you been as 
I took you for, I made no offence; therefore, I 
beseech your highness, pardon me. 

K. Hen. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove 
with crowns, 

And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; 

And wear it for an honour in thy cap 

Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns : 

And, captain, you must needs be friends with 70 
him. 

Flu. By this day and this light, the fellow 
has mettle enough in his belly. Hold, there 
is twelve pence for you, and I pray you to 
serve God, and keep you out of prawls, and 

rabbles, and quarrels, and dissensions, and, 

warrant you, it is the better for you. 

Will. I will none of your money. 

Flu. It is with a good will ; I can tell you 
it will serve you to mend your shoes: come, 
wherefore should you be so pashful? your shoes 80 
is not so good : ’tis a good silling, I warrant 
you, or I will change it. 

Enter an English Herald. 

K, Hen. Now, herald, are the dead 
numbered? 

Her. Here is the number of the slaughtered 
French. (Delivers a paper.) 

[K. Hen. What prisoners of good sort are 
taken, uncle? 

Exe. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to 
the king ; 

John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt : 

Of other lords and barons, knights and squires, 

Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 

K. Hen. This note doth tell me of ten 9 ° 
thousand French 

That in the field lie slain : of princes, in this 
number, 
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And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six : added to these, 

Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
Eight thousand and four hundred; of the 
which 

Five hundred were but yesterday dubbed 
knights : 

So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries ; 

The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, 
squires, 

IOO And gentlemen of blood and quality. 



Where is the number of our English dead? 

(, Herald presents another paper . ) 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire: 

None else of name ; and of all other men 
But five-and-twenty. O God! thy arm was 
here; 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Ascribe we all ! When, without stratagem, 

But in plain shock and even play of battle, 

Was ever known so great and little loss 
1 10 On one part and on the other? Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine ! 

Exe . ’Tis wonderful !] 

K. Hen, Come, go we in procession to the 
village : 

And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God 
Which is His only. 

Flu, Is it not lawful, an’t please your 
majesty, to tell how many is killed? 

K, Hen, Yes, captain; but with this 
acknowledgment, 

120 That God fought for us. 

Flu, Yes, my conscience, He did us great 
good. 

K, Hen, Do we all holy rites : 

Let there be sung Non nobis and Te Deum; 
The dead with charity enclosed in clay. 

And then to Calais ; and to England then ; 
Where ne’er from France arrived more happy 
men. [Exeunt Exeter and Lords. 

III. — Act IV. — Scene 3. 

The English Camp, 

GLOUCESTER, BEDFORD, EXETER, SALISBURY, 
WESTMORELAND; KING HENRY. 

[Glou, Where is the king? 

Bed, The king himself is rode to view their 
battle. 

West, Of fighting men they have full three- 
score thousand. 

Exe, There’s five to one; besides, they all 
are fresh* 

Sal, God’s arm strike with us! ’tis a fearful 
odds. 

God be wi* you, princes all; I’ll to my charge: 


If we no more meet till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joyfully, my noble Lord of Bedford, 

My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord 
Exeter, 

And my kind kinsman, warriors all, adieu ! 

Bed, Farewell, good Salisbury; and good 
luck go with thee ! 

Exe. Farewell, kind lord. Fight valiantly 
to-day : 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 

For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour. 

[Exit Salisbury. 

Bed. He is as full of valour as of kindness ; 
Princely in both.] 

Enter King Henry. 

West. 0 ! that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day. 

K. Hen. What’s he that wishes so? 

My cousin Westmoreland? No, my fair 
cousin : 

If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God’s will! I pray thee, wish not one man 
more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from 
England : 

God’s peace! I would not lose so great an 
honour 

As one man more, methinks, would share from 
me, 

For the best hope I have. 0 , do not wish 
one more ! 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through 
my host, 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 

We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is called the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe 
home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say ‘ To-morrow is Saint Crispian ’ : 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his 
scars, 

And say ‘These wounds I had on Crispian’s 
day.’ 

Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he’ll remember with advantages 
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What feats he did that day. Then shall our 
names. 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glou- 
cester, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 
This story shall the good man teach his son; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he to-day tnat sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile 
This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now abed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not 
here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any 
speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 


IV.— Act. IV. -Scene 7. 

The Field of Agincourt. 

FLU ELLEN, GOWER, KING 1IENRV, 
PISTOL, AND OTHERS. 

Flu, Kill the poys and the luggage ! ’tis 
expressly against the law of arms: ’tis as 
arrant a piece of knavery, mark you now, as 
can be offer’t; in your conscience now, is it 
not? 

Gow. ’Tis certain there’s not a boy left 
alive; and the cowardly rascals that ran from 
the battle have done this slaughter: besides, 
they have burned and carried away all that 
was in the king’s tent; wherefore the king 
most worthily hath caused every soldier to cut 
his prisoner’s throat, 0 1 ’tis a gallant king. 

Flu . Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, Captain 
Gower. What call you the town’s name 
where Alexander the Pig was born? 

Gow . Alexander the Great. 

Flu, Why, I pray you, is not pig great? the 
pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the huge, 
or the magnanimous, are all one reckonings, 
save the phrase is a little variations. 

Gow, I think Alexander the Great was born 
in Macedon: his father was called Philip of 
Macedon, as I take it. 

Flu, I think it is in Macedon where 
Alexander is porn. I tell you, captain, if 
you look in the maps of the 'orld, I warrant 
you sail And, in the comparisons between 
Macedon and Monmouth, tnat the situations, 
look you, is both alike. There is a river in 
Macedon, and there is also moreover a river at 
Monmouth: it is calk'd Wye at Monmouth; 
but it is out of my prains what is the name of 


the other river; but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as 
my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both. If you mark Alexander’s 
life well, Harry of Monmouth’s life is come 
after it indifferent well; for there is figures in 
all things. Alexander, God knows, and you 
know, in his rages, and his furies, and his 
wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, and 
his displeasures, and his indignations, and 
also being a little intoxicates m his prains, 
did, in his ales and his angers, look you, kill,, 
his pest friend, Cleitus. 

Gow. Our king is not like him in that : he 
never killed any of his friends. 

Flu. It is not well done, mark you now, to 
take the tales out of my mouth, ere it is made 
and finished. I speak but in the figuers and 
comparisons of it: as Alexander killed his 
friend Cleitus, being in his ales and his cups, 
so also Harry Monmouth, being in his right 
wits and his good judgments, turned away 
the fat knight with the great-belly doublet: he 
was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, 
and mocks ; I have forgot his name. 

Gow. Sir John Falstaff. 

Flu. That is he. I’ll tell you there is good 
men porn at Monmouth. 

Gow. Here comes his Majesty. 

Enter King Henry, Warwick, Glou- 
cester, Exeter, and others. 

K. Hen. I was not angry since I came to 
France 

Until this instant. Take a trumpet, herald; 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill: 

If they will fight with us, bid them come 
down, 

Or void the field ; they do offend our sight. 

If they’ll do neither, we will come to them, 

And make them skirr away, as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. 

Besides, we’ll cut the throats of those we have, 
And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy. Go and tell them so. 

[Exit Herald. 

V. (i)-Acr IV.— Scene 1. 
pistol, king henry. 

Pist. Qui valht 

K. Hen. A friend. 

Pist. Discuss unto me; art thou officer? 

Or art thou base, common and popular? 

K. Hen . I am a gentleman of a company. 

Pist. Trail’st thou the puissant pike? 

K. Hen. Even so. What are you? 

Pist. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 

K, Hen, Then you are better than the king. 

Pist. The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of 
gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame; 
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Of parents good, of fist most valiant: 

I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I love the lovely bully. What’s thy name? 

K. Hen . Harry le Roy . 

Fist . Le Roy! a Cornish name : art thou of 
Cornish crew ? 

K. Hen . No, I am a Welshman ! 

Pist. Know’st thou Fluellen? 

K. Hen. Yes. 

20 Pist* Tell him, I’ll knock his leek about his 
gate upon Saint Davy’s day. 

K. Hen . Do not you wear your dagger in 
your cap that day, lest he knock that about 
yours. 

Pist. Art thou his friend? 

K. Hen . And his kinsman too. 

Pist. The figo for thee then ! 

K. Hen . I thank you. God be with you ! 

Pist. My name is Pistol called. 

30 K. Hen . It sorts well with your fierceness. 

{Exit. 

V. (2)— Act V.-— Scene 1. 

Fluellen, Gower, pistol. 

Gow. Nay, that's right ; but why wear you 
your leek to-day? Saint Davy’s day is past. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things: I will tell you, asse 
my friend, Captain Gower. The rascally, 
scauld, beggarly, lousy, pragging knave, Pistol, 
which you and yourself and all the world know 
to be no petter than a fellow, look you now, 
of no merits, he is come to me and prings me 
10 pread and salt yesterday, look you, ana bid 
me eat my leek. It was in a place where I 
could not breed no contention with him ; but 
I will be sq bold as to wear it in my cap till I 
see him once again, and then I will tell him a 
little piece of my desires. 

Enter Pistol. 

Gow . Why, here he comes, swelling like a 
turkey-cock. 

Flu. *Tis no matter for his swellings nor 
his turkey-cocks. G»t pless you, Aunchient 
20 Pistol ! you scurvy, lousy knave, Got pless you ! 

Pist . Ha! art thou bedlam? dost thou thirst, 
base Trojan, v 

To have me fold up Parca’s fatal web? 

Hence ! I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 

Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy 
knave, at my desires, and my requests, and my 
petitions, to eat, look you, this leek ; because, 
look you, you do not love it, nor your affec- 
tions and your appetites and your digestions 
doo’s not agree with it, I would desire you to 
30 eat it. 

Pist. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

Flu. There is one goat for you. 

(Strikes him.) 

Will you be so good, scauld knave, as eat it? 

Pist. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scauld knave, when 


God’s will is. I will desire you to live in the 
mean time, and eat your victuals: come, there 
is sauce for it. (Strikes him again.) You 
called me yesterday mountain-squire; but 
I will make you to-day a squire of low degree. 40 
I pray you, fall to : if you can mock a leek, you 
can eat a leek. 

Gow . Enough, captain : you have astonished 
him. 

Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part 
of my leek, or I will peat his pate four days. 

Bite, I pray you; it is good for your green 
wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

Pist . Must I bite? 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and 50 
out of question too, and ambiguities. 

Pist. By this leek, I will most horribly 
revenge. I eat and eat, I swear — 

Flu . Eat, I pray you. Will you have some 
more sauce to your leek? there is not enough 
leek to swear by. 

Pist. Quiet thy cudgel; thou dost see I eat. 

Flu. Much good do you, scauld knave, 
heartily. Nay, pray you, throw none away; 
the skin is gooa for your broken coxcomb. 60 
When you take occasions to see leeks here- 
after, I pray you, mock at ’em ; that is all. 

Pist. Good. 

Flu. Ay, leeks is good. Hold you, there is 
a groat to heal your pate. 

Pist. Me a groat ! 

Flu. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall take 
it; or I have another leek in my pocket, which 
you shall cat. 

Pist. I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 70 

Flu. If I owe you any thing I will pay you 
in cudgels : you shall be a woodmonger, and 
buy nothing of me but cudgels. God be wi’ 
you, and keep you, and heal your pate. 

[Exit. 

Pist. All hell shall stir for this. 

Gow. Go, go ; you are a counterfeit cowardly 
knave. Will you mock at an ancient tradition, 
begun upon an honourable respect, and worn 
as a memorable trophy of predeceased valour, 
and dare not avouch in your deeds any of your 80 
words? I have seen you gleeking and gall- 
ing at this gentleman twice or thrice. You 
thought, because he could not speak English 
in the native garb, he could not therefore 
handle an English cudgel: you find it other- 
wise; and henceforth let a Welsh correction 
teach you a good English condition. Fare ye 
well. t [Exit. 

Pist. Doth Fortune play the huswife with 
me now? 

Old I do wax, and from my weary limbs 90 

Honour is cudgelled ; cut-purse will I turn : 

To England will I steal, and there I’ll steal : 

And patches will I get unto these cudgelled 
scars, 

And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. 
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Act III. — Scene 2. 

NORFOLK, WOLSRY, SUFFOLK, CROMWELL. 

Nor . Hear the king’s pleasure, Cardinal: 
who commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands; and to confine yourself 
To Asher-house, my lord of Winchester’s, 

Till you hear further from his highness. 

Wol. ' Stay : 

Where’s your commission, lords? words cannot 
carry 

Authority so weighty. 

Suf. Who dare cross ’em, 

10 Bearing the king’s will from his mouth ex- 
pressly? 

Wol . Till I find more than will or words to 
do it, 

I mean your malice, know, officious lords, 

I dai e and must deny it. Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, envy: 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 

As if it fed ye 1 and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in everything may bring my ruin ! 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 
You have Christian warrant for ’em, and, no 
doubt, 

In time will find their fit rewards. That seal 
You ask with such a violence, the king, 

Mine and your master, with his own hand gave 
me; 

Bade me enjoy it with the place and honours, 
During my life ; and to confirm his goodness, 
Tied it by letters-patent : now, who’ll take it? 
Suf. The king, that gave it. 

Wol. It must be himself then. 

Suf. Lord Cardinal, the king’s further plea- 
sure is, 

Because all those things you have done of 
late, 

30 By your power legatine within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compass of a praemunire , 

That therefore such a writ be sued against 
you; 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s protection. This is my charge. 
Nor. And so we’ll leave you to your medita- 
tions 

How to live better. For your stubborn answer 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 

The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall 
thank you. 

4° So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Exeunt all but Wolsey. 
Wol. So farewell to the little good you bear 
me. 


Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my greatness! 

This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow 
blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon 
him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full' 
surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 50 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 

I feel my heart new opened. O ! how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours. 

There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 60 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

Enter Cromwell, and stands amazed. 

Why, how now, Cromwell 1 
Crom. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol. What ! amazed 

At my misfortunes? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 

I am fall’n indeed. 

Crom. How does your grace? 70 

Wol. Why, well; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 

I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience. The king has 
cured me, 

I humbly thank his grace; and from these 
shoulders 

These ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour : 

0 , ’tis a burden, Cromwell, *tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 80 

Crom. I am glad your grace has made that 
right use of it. 

Wol. I hope I have: I am able now, me- 
thinks, 

Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 

To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than my weak -hearted enemies dare offer. 

What news abroad? 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. God bless him! 
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go Crow, The next is, that Sir Thomas More 
is chosen 

Lord chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That’s somewhat sudden : 

But he’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favour, and do justice 
For truth’s sake and his conscience; that his 
bones, 

When he has run his course and sleeps in 
blessings, 

May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on ’em ! 
What more? 

Crom. That Cranmer is returned with wel- 
come, 

coo Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol. That’s news indeed. 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was viewed in open as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol . There was the weight that pulled me 
down. O Cromwell, 

The king has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 

IIO No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, 
Cromwell ; 

I am a poor fall’n man, unworthy now 
To be tny lord and master : seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told 
him 

What and how true thou art : he will advance 
thee; 

Some little memory of me will stir him— 

I know his noble nature— not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Crom- 
well, 

[20 Neglect him not; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom. 0 my lord ! 

Must I then leave you? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 


Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 

With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 

The king shall have my service; but my 
prayers 

For ever and for ever shall be yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 130 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, 
Cromwell ; 

And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee, 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of 
honour, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missedit. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 140 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate 
thee; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues : be just and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at lx thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s: then if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr ! Serve the king ; 150 
And,— prithee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny; ’tis the king’s: my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, 
Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 160 

The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do 
dwell. 


KING RICHARD II 


I.— Act II .— Scaic 1. 

GAUNT, DUKE OF YORK, KING RICHARD, 
AND OTHERS. 

Gaunt \ Will the king come, that I may 
breathe my last 

In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth? 

York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with 
your breath; 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt.* 0 , but they say the tongues of 
dying men . 


Enforce attention like deep harmony: 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom 
spent in vain, 

For they breathe truth that breathe their 
words in pain. 

He that no more must say is listened more 

Than they whom youth and ease have 10 
taught to glose; 

More are men’s ends marked than their lives 
before : 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last tastes of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Writ in remembrance more than things longpast: 
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Though Richard my life’s counsel would not 
hear, 

My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. . 
York. No ; it is stopped with other flattering 
sounds, 

As praises of his state : then there are fond 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
20 The open ear of youth doth always listen : 
Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

"Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity — 
So it be new, there’s no respect how vile — 
That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard, 
Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 
Direct not him whose way himself will 
choose : 

30 *Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt 
thou lose. 

Gaunt . Methinks I am a prophet new 
inspired, 

And thus expiring do foretell of him : 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves ; 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms 
are short ; 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes; 
With eager feeding food doth choke the 
feeder : 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

40 This royal throne of kings, this sceptred 
isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

50 This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal 
kings, 

Feared by their breed and famous by their 
birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 
For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son : 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear 
land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 

60 Like to a tenement, or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious 
siege 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with 

.shame, 


With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds: 

That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah 1 would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death ! 

Enter King Richard. 

York. The king is come: deal mildly with 
his youth ; 

For young hot colts, being raged, do rage the 70 
more ... 

K. Rich. What comfort, man? how is’t 
with aged Gaunt? 

Gaunt . 0 ! how that name befits my 
composition ; 

Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old : 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 

And who abstains from meat that is not 
gaunt? 

[For sleeping England long time have I 
watched ; 

Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all 
gaunt. 

The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, 

Is my strict fast, I mean my children’s looks ; 

And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt;] 80 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but 
bones. 

K. Rich. Can sick men play so nicely with 
their names? 

Gaunt . No; misery makes sport to mock 
itself: 

Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K. Rich . Should dying men flatter with 
those that live? 

Gaunt. No, no; men living flatter those 
that die. 

K. Rich. Thou, now a-dying, say’st thou 
flattcr’st me. 

Gaunt. Oh! no, thou diest, though I the 90 
sicker be. 

K. Rich. I am in health, I breathe, and 
see thee ill. 

Gaunt. Now he that made me knows I 
see thee ill ; 

111 in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 

Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land, 

Wherein thou best in reputation sick; 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Committ’st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee : 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 100 

And yet, incaged in so small a verge, 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 

[0 ! had thy grandsire, with a prophet’s eye, 

Seen how his son’s son should destroy his 
sons, 

From forth thy reach he would have laid thy 
•shame, 
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Deposing thee before thou wert possessed, 
Which art possessed now to depose thyself. 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 

It were a shame to let this land by lease ; 

UO But for thy world enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so?] 
Landlord of England art thou now, not 
king: 

Thy state, of law, is bond-slave to the law, 

And thou — 

m K. Rick . A lunatic lean-witted fool, 
Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Dar’st with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal 
blood 

With fury from his native residence. 

120 Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 
This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent 
shoulders. 

Gaunt. 0 ! spare me not, my brother 
Edward’s son, 

For that I was his father Edward’s son. 

That blood already, like the pelican, 

Hast thou tapped out and drunk enly caroused : 
My brother Gloucester, plain well-meaning 
soul — 

Whom fair befall in heaven ’mongst happy 
souls !— 

130 May be a precedent and witness good 

That thou respect’st not spilling Edward’s 
blood: 

Join with the present sickness that I have; 

And thy unkindness be like crooked age, 

To crop at once a too long withered flower. 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with 
thee! 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 

Love they to live that love and honour have. 

[Exit, dome out by his Attendants . 
K. Rich . And let them die that age and 
sullens have ; 

140 For both hast thou, and both become the 
grave. 

York. I do beseech your majesty, impute 
his words 

To wayward sickliness and age in him : 

He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K Rich . Right, you say true : as Hereford’s 
love, so his; 

As theirs, so mine ; and all be as it is. 

II.— Act III , — Scene 2. 

The Coast of Wales. A Castle in view . 

KING RICHARD, BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 
AUMERLE, SCROOP, SOLDIERS. 

AT. Rich. Barkloughly castle call they this 
at hand? * 


Aunt. Yea, my lord. IIow brooks your 
grace the air, 

Aftej: your late tossing on the breaking seas? 

K. Rich. Needs* must I like it well: I w r eep 
for joy 

To stand upon my kingdom once again. 

Dear earth, 1 do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with their horses’ 
hoofs : 

As a long- parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in 
meeting, 

So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 10 
And do thee favours with my royal hands. 

Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth, 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous 
sense ; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way, 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies; 

And when they from thy bosom pluck a 
flower, 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 30 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. 

Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords: 

This earth shall have a feeling, and these 
stones 

Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 

Car. Fear not, my lord: that Power that 
made you king 

Hath power to keep you king in spite of all. 

The means that heaven yields must be em- 
braced, 

And not neglected ; else, if heaven would, 30 
And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse, 

The proffered means of succour and redress. 

Aum. He means, my lord, that we are too 
remiss ; 

Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, 

Grows strong and great in substance and in 
friends. 

K. Rich . Discomfortable cousin! know’st 
thou not 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, that lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 

In murders and in outrage bloody here; 40 

But when from under this terrestrial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being plucked from off 
their backs, 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at them- 
selves? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 

Who all this while hath revelled in the night, 

Whilst we were wandering with the antipodes, 

Shall sec us rising in our throne, the east, 
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His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king ; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 

For every man that bolingbroke hath pressed 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 
60 God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel : then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards 
the right. 

Enter Salisbury. 

Welcome, my lord: how far off lies your 
power? 

Sal. Nor near nor further off, my gracious 
lord, 

Than this weak arm: discomfort guides my 
tongue, 

And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 

One day too late, I fear me, noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth. 

O ! call back yesterday, bid time return, 

70 And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting 
men: 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 
O’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy 
state ; 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 
Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispersed, and fled. 
Aum. Comfort, my liege! why looks your 
grace so pale? 

K \ Rich . But now the blood of twenty 
thousand men 

Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 
And till so much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 

80 All souls that will be safe fly from my side, 

For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

Aum . Comfort, my liege! remember who 
you are. 

K. Rich . I had forgot myself. Am I not 
king? 

Awake, thou sluggard majesty ! thou sleepest. 
Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names? 
Arm, arm, my name! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory 1 Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king: are we not high? 

High be our thoughts: I know my uncle York 
90 Hath power enough to serve our turn. But 
who comes here? 

* 

Enter Scroop. 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide 
my liege 

Than can my care-tuned tongue deliver him ! 
K Rick . Mine ear is open, and my heart 
prepared: 

The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold. 


Say, is my kingdom lost? why, ’twas my care; 

And what loss is it to be rid of care? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 

Greater he shall not be : if he serve God 
We’ll serve Him too, and be his fellow so: 

Revolt our subjects? that we cannot mend ; 100 

They break their faith to God as well as us : 

Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay ; 

The worst is death, and death will have his 
day. 

Scroop . Glad am I that your highness is «o 
armed 

To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their 
shores, 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears, 

So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land no 
With hard bright steel and hearts harder than 
steel. 

White-beards have armed their thin and hair- 
less scalps 

Against thy majesty; boys, with women’s 
voices, 

Strive to speak big, and clap their female 
joints 

In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown ; 

Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 

Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 
Against thy scat : both young and old rebel, 

And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 120 
K. Rich . Too well, too well thou tell’st a 
tale so ill. 

Where is the Earl of Wiltshire? where is 
Bagot? 

What is become of Bushy? where is Green? 

That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps? 

If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it. 

I warrant they have made peace with Boling- 
broke. 

Scroop . Peace have they made with him 
indeed, my lord. 

K. Rich. 0 villains, vipers, damned without 
redemption ! 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ! 130 

Snakes, in my heart-blood warmed, that sting 
my heart ! 

Three Judases, each one thrice worse than 
Judas! 

Would they make peace? terrible hell make 
war 

Upon their spotted souls for this offence! 

Scroop. Sweet love, I see, changing his 
property, 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate. 

Again uncurse their souls; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands : those whom 
you curse 

Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound, 
And«lie full low, graved in the hollow ground. I4 C 
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Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of 
Wiltshire dead? 

Scroop. Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their 
heads. 

\ Aum . Where is the duke my father with 
his power? 

K \ Rich . No matter where; of comfort 
no man speak : 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 

ake dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth ; 

Let’s choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so ; for what can we bequeath 
150 Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke’s, 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 

How some have been deposed, some slain in 
war, 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed, 
Some poisoned by their wives, some sleeping 
Ikilled ; 

160 All murdered : for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antick 
sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks, 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable; and humoured thus 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
170 Bores through his castle wall, and farewell 
king I 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and 
blood 

With solemn reverence: throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, 

Taste grief, need friends : subjected thus, 

How can you say to me, I am a king? 

Car, My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail 
their woes, 

But presently prevent the ways to wail. 

180 To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 
Gives in your weakness strength unto your foe, 
And so your follies fight against yourself. 

Fear, and be slain; no worse can come to 
fight: 

And fight and die is death destroying death ; 

* Where fearing dying pays death servile breath. 
Aum, My father nath a power; inquire of 
him, 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K, Rich, Thou chid’st me well. Proud 
Bolingbroke, I come 

To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
190 This ague-fit of fear is over-blown; 


An easy task it is to win our own. 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his 
power? 

Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour. 

Scroop . Men judge by the complexion of the 
sky 

The state and inclination of the day ; 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 

I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must bespoken. 

Your uncle York is joined with Bolingbroke. 200 
And all your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party. 

K, Rick . Thou hast said enough. 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me 
forth 

Of that sweet way I was in to despair l 
What say you now? what comfort have we now? 

By heaven, i’ll hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 

Go to Flint Castle: there I’ll pine away; 210 
A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey. 

That power I have, discharge; and let them go 
To ear the land that hath some hope to grow, 

For I have none : let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum . My liege, one word. 

K. Rich. He does me double wrong 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Discharge my followers : let them hence away, 

From Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day. 220 

[Exeunt, 

III.— Act III . — Scene 3. 

Wales— Before Flint Castle . 

BOLINGBROKE, NORTHUMBERLAND, YORK 
KING RICHARD, AUMRRLE, LORDS. 

Boling. Noble lords, 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle ; 

Through brazen trumpet send the breath of 
parley 

Into his ruined ears, and thus deliver: 

Henry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss King Richard's 
hand, 

And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 
To his most royal person ; hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power, 

Provided that my banishment repealed, 10 

And lands restored again be freely granted. 

If not, I’ll use the advantage of my power, 

And lay the summer’s dust with showers of blood 
Rained from the wounds of slaughtered English- 
men : 

The which, how far off from the mind of Boling- 
broke 

It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s land, 
j My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 
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Go, signify as much, while here we march 
20 Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. 

[Let’s march without the noise of threading 
drum, 

That from this castle’s tattered battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perused. 
Methinks King Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thundering shock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 
Be he the fire, I’ll he the yielding water : 

The rage be his, while on the earth I rain 
30 My waters; on the earth, and not on him.] 
March on, and mark King Richard how he 
looks. 


Enter on the Walls King Richard, 
Aumerle, and Lords. 

See, see, King Richard doth himself appear, 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 

York. Yet looks he like a king: behold, his 
eye, 

As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
40 Controlling majesty: alack, alack, for woe, 
That any harm should stain so fair a show ! 

A”. Rich . (To Northumberland.) We are 
amazed; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 
Because we thought ourself thy lawful king: 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence? 

If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismissed us from our stewardship ; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
50 Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 

And though you think that all, as you have 
done, 

Have torn their uouls by turning them fiom us, 
And we are barren and bereft of friends ; 

Yet know, my master, God omnipotent, 

Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 
Annies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot, 

That lift your vassal hands against my head 
60 And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke — for yond methinks he 
stands — 

That every stride he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason ; he is come to open 
The purple testament of bleeding war : 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
7 q Her pastures* grass with faithful English blood. 


North . The King of heaven forbid our lord 
the king 

Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rushed upon ! Thy thrice-noble cousin, 

Harry Bolingbroke, doth humbly kiss thy hand ; 

And by the honourable tomb he swears, 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones, 

And by the royalties of both your bloods, 

Currents that spring from one most gracious 
head, < 0 

And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, 80 

Comprising all that may be sworn or said, 

His coming hither hath no further scope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees: 

Which on thy royal party granted once, 

His glittering arms he will commend to rust, 

His barbed steeds 10 stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 

This swears he, as he is a prince, is just; 

And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 90 

K. Rich . Northumberland, say thus the king 
returns: 

Ilis noble cousin is right welcome hither; 

And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomplished without contradiction: 

With all the gracious utterance thou hast 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends. 

[Northumberland retires. 

(To Aumerle.) We do debase ourselves, 
cousin, do we not, 

To look so poorly and to speak so fair? 

Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die? 100 

Autn. No, good my lord; let’s fight with 
gentle words, 

Till time lend friends and friends their helpful 
swords 

K. Rich . O God! O God! that e’er this 
tongue of mine, 

That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth ! O that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 

Or that I could forget what I have been, 

Or not remember what I must be now ! 

Swell’st thou, proud heart? I’ll give thee scope no 
to beat, 

Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me, 

Aum. Northumberland comes back from 
Bolingbroke. 

AT. Rich. What must the king do now? 

Must he submit? 

The king shall do it : must he be deposed? .. 

The king shall be contented : must he lose * 

The name of king? o’ God’s name, let it go. 

I’U give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood, 120 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-staff, 

My subjects for a pair of carv&d saints, 
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And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave ; 

Or I’ll be buried in the king’s highway, 

Some way of common trade, where subjects* 
feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head; 
For on my heart they tread now whilst I live ; 
And buried once, why not upon my head? 

130 Aumerle, thou weep’st, my tender-hearted 
cousin ! 

We’ll make foul weather with despised tears ; 
Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer corn 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make some pretty match with shedding 
tears? 

As thus; to drop them still upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth; and, therein laid: ‘There 
lies 

Two kinsmen digged their graves with weeping 
eyes.* 

140 Would not this ill do well? Well, well, I see 
I talk but idly, and you laugh at me. 

Most mighty prince, my Lord Northumberland, 
What says King Bolingbroke? will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die? 
You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says ay. 

North. My lord, in the base court he doth 
attend 

To speak with you ; may’t please you to come 
down. 

K \ Rich . Down, down I come ; like glister- 
ing Phaethon, 

Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 

150 In the base court? Base court, where kings 
grow base, 


To come at traitors* calls and do them grace. 

In the base court? Comedown? Down, court 1 
down, king! 

For night-owls shriek where mounting larks 
should sing. 

[King Richard comes down.) 

Boling. Stand all apart, 

And show fair duty to his majesty. 

My gracious lord — (Kneeling.) 

K. Rich . Fair cousin, you debase your 
princely knee 

To make the base earth proud with kissing its 
Me rather had my heart might feel your love, 

Than my un pleased eye see your courtesy. 160 
Up, cousin, up! your heart is up, I know, 

Thus high at least, although your knee be low. 
Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for 
mine own. 

K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, 
and all. 

Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted 
lord, 

As my true service shall deserve your love. 

K. Rich. Well you deserve: they well deserve 
to have 

That know the strong’st and surest way to get. * 
Uncle, give me your hand : nay, dry your eyes ; 

Tears show their love, but want their remedies. 170 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 

Though you are old enough to be my heir. 

What you will have I’ll give, and willing too; 

For do we must what force will have us do. 

Set on towards London. Cousin, is it so? 

Boling. Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say no. 

[Exeunt, 


KING RICHARD III. 


Act l. —Scene 4. 

London— The Tower. 
BRAKRNBURY, CLARENCE. 

Brak. Why looks your grace so heavily 
to-day ? 

Clar. 0 , I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night, 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak . What was your dream, my lord ? I 
pray you tell me. 

Clar. Methoughts that I had broken from 
the Tower, 

And was embarked to cross to Burgundy; 

And in my company, my brother Gloucester ; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 


Upon the hatches: thence we looked toward 
England, 

And cited up a thousand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaster 
That had befall’n us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the natches, 

Methought that Gloucester stumbled; and, in 
falling, 

Struck me, that thought to stay him, over- 
board, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 20 

Lord, Lord ! methought, what pain it was to 
drown l 

What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears ! 

What ugly sights of death within mine eyes 1 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
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All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in those 
holes 

30 Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered 
by. 

Brak . Had you such leisure in the time of 
death 

To gaze up n the secrets of the deep? 

Clar, Methought I had; and often did I 
strive 

To yield the ghost; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wandering air ; 

40 But smothered it within my panting bulk 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak, Awaked you not with this sore 
agony ? 

Clar, O, no, my dream was lengthened 
after life; 

O, then began the tempest to my soul. 

I passed, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that sour ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned War- 
wick; 

5 ° Who cried aloud, * What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?* 


And so he vanished : then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; and he shrieked out aloud, 
‘Clarence is come; false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence, 

That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury; 

Seize on him, Furies, take him toyour torments ! * 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me about, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 60 
I trembling waked, and for a season after o 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, 

Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Brak, No marvel, lord, though it affrighted 
you; 

I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar, 0 Brakenbury ! I have done those 
things 

That now bear evidence against my soul, 

For Edward’s sake ; and see how he requites 
me ! 

0 God! if my deep prayers cannot appease 

thee, 

But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 70 
Yet execute thy wrath in me alone : 

0 ! spare my guiltless wife and my poor 
children. 

1 pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me ; 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

Brak, 1 will, my lord. God give your grace 
good rest I ( Clarence sleeps, ) 


love's labour's lost 


I.— Act. IV. —Scene 3. 

BIRON. 

Biron . Have at you then, affection’s men- 
at-arms ! 

Consider what you first did swear unto, 

To fast, to study, and to see no woman ; 

Flat treason ’gainst the kingly state of youth. 
Say, can you fast? your stomachs are too 
young, 

Ahd abstinence engenders maladies. 

And where that you have vowed to study, lords, 
In that each of you have forsworn his book, 
Can you still dream and pore and thereon 
look ? 

10 For when would you, my lord, or you, or 
you, 

Have found the ground of study’s excellence, 
Without the beauty of a woman’s face ? 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They are the ground, the books, the academes, 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean 
v fire. 

Why, .universal plodding poisons up 


The nimble spirits in the arteries, 

As motion and long-d tiring action tires 
The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Now, for not looking on a woman’s face, 20 

You have in that forsworn the use of eyes 
And study too, the causer of your vow ; 

For where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye ? 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 

And where we are our learning likewise is : 

Then, when ourselves we see in ladies’ eyes, 

Do we not likewise see our learning there ? 

O ! we have made a vow to study, lords, 

And in that vow we have forsworn our books : 30 

For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 

In leaden contemplation have found out 
Such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes 
Of beauty’s tutors have enriched you with ? 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain, 

And therefore, finding barren practisers, 

Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil $ 

But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immur&d in the brain ; 

But, with the motion of all elements, 4 ° 
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Courses as swift as thought in every power, 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye ; 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; 

A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound, 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopped : 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails : 

5° Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in 
• taste. 

For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in l he Hesperides? 

Subtle as Sphinx ; as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair ; 
And when Love speaks, the voice of all the 
gods 

Make heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were tempered with Love’s 
sighs ; 

O 1 then his lines would ravish savage ears, 
bo And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

F rom women’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 
Else none at all in aught proves excellent. 
Then fools you were these women to forswear, 
Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prove 
fools. 

For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love, 
Or for love’s sake, a word that loves all men, 
7° Or for men’s sake, the authors of these women, 
Or women’s sake, by whom we men are men, 
Let us once lose our oaths to find ourselves, 

Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths. 

It is religion to be thus forsworn ; 

For charity itself fulfils the law; 

And who can sever love from charity? 

II.— Act V.— Scene i. 

HOLOFERNES, SIR NATHANIEL, DULL, 
ARMADO, MOTH, COSTARD. 

Hot. Satis quod sufficit . 

Hath. I praise God for you, sir : your 
reasons at dinner have been sharp and 
sententious; pleasant without scurrility, witty 
without affection, audacious without im- 
pudency, learned without opinion, and strange 
without heresy. I did converse this quondam 
day with a companion of the king’s, who is 
intituled, nominated, or called, Don Adriano 
*° de Armado. 

Hoi. Novi hominem tamquam to: his 
humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his 
tongue filed, his eye ambitious, his gait 
nmjestical, and his general behaviour vain, 
ridiculous, and thrasonical. ‘ He is too picked, 
too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, 
too peregrinate, as I may call it. # 


Nath. A most singnlar and choice epithet. 

[Draws out his table-book.) 

Hoi. He draweth out the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argument. 20 
I abhor such fanatical phantasimes , such 
insociable and point-devise companions ; such 
rackers of orthography, as to speak dout , fine, 
when he should say doubt; det> when he 
should pronounce debt,— d, e, b, t, not d, e, t ; 
he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, hatif; neighbour 
vocatur, nebour ; neigh abbreviated, ne. This 
is abhominable, which he would call, abomin- 
able, it insinuateth me of insanie : a nne 
intelligis domine ? to make frantic, lunatic. 30 

Nath. Laus Deo, bone intelligo. 

Hoi. Bone ? bom for bene: Priscian a little 
scratched ; ’t will serve. 

Enter Armado, Moth, and Costard. 

Nath. Videsite quis venit ? 

Hoi. Video , et gandeo. 

Arm. [To Moth.) Chirrah ! 

Hoi. Quare chirrah, not sirrah ? 

Arm. Men of peace, well encountered. 

Hoi. Most military sir, salutation. 

Moth. [Aside to Costard.) They have been 40 
at a great feast of languages, and stolen the 
scraps. 

Cost. O ! they have lived long on the alms- 
basket of words. I marvel thy master hath 
not eaten thee for a word : for thou art not so 
long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus : 
thou art easier swallowed than a flap-dragon. 

Moth. Peace! the peal begins. 

Arm. [To Holofemcs.) Monsieur, are 
you not lettered ? 5° 

Moth . Yes, yes, h* teaches boys the horn- 
book. What is a, b, spelt backward with 
the horn on his head ? 

Hoi. Ba, pueritia , with a horn added. 

Moth. Ba ! most silly sheep with a horn. 

You hear his learning. 

Hoi. Quis , quis, thou consonant ? 

Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you 
repeat them ; or the fifth, if I. 

Hoi. I will repeat them ; a, e, i,— 60 

Moth. The sheep : the other two concludes 
it ; 0, u. 

Arm. Now, by the salt wave of the 
Mediterranean, a sweet touch, a quick venue 
of wit! snip, snap, quick and home! it 
rejoiceth my intellect; true wit ! 

Cost. An I had but one penny in the world, 
thou should’st have it to buy gingerbread. 

Hold, there is the very remuneration I had 
of thy master, thou half-penny purse of wit, 7° 
thou pigeon-egg of discretion. ... Go to ; 
thou hast it ad dunghill , at the fingers’ ends, 
as they say. 

Hoi. 0, I smell false Latin ! dunghill for 
unguem. 

Arm . Arts-man, prttambufo: we will be 
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singuled from the barbarous. Do you not 
educate youth at the charge-house on the top 
of the mountain ? 
go Hoi. Or mans, the hill. 

Arm. At your sweet pleasure, for the 
mountain. 

Hoi '. I do, sans question. 

Arm, Sir, it is the king’s most sweet 
pleasure and affection to congratulate the 
princess at her pavilion in the posterior of this 
day, which the rude multitude call the after- 
noon. 

Hoi. The posterior of the day, most 
50 generous sir, is liable, congruent, and measur- 
able for the afternoon: the word is well 
culled, chose, sweet and apt, I do assure you, 
sir, I do assure. 

Arm. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman, 
and my familial, I do assure ye, very good 
friend: for what is inward between us, let 
it pass. I do beseech thee, remember thy 
courtesy ; I beseech thee, apparel thy head ; 
and among other importunate and most 
IOO serious designs, and of great import indeed, 
too,— but let that pass ; for I must tell thee, 
it will please his grace, by the world, some- 
time to lean upon my poor shoulder, and with 
his royal finger, thus, dally with my excrement, 
with my mustachio : — but, sweetheart, let that 
pass. By the world, I recount no fable : some 
certain special honours it pleaseth his greatness 
to impart to Armado, a soldier, a man of 
travel, that hath seen the world : — but let that 
HO pass. The very all of all is,— but, sweetheart, 
I do implore secrecy, — that the king would 
have me present the princess, sweet chuck, 
with some delightful ostentation, or show, or 
pageant, or antick, or fire-work. Now, 
understanding that the curate and your sweet 
self are good at such eruptions and sudden 
breaking out of mirth, as it were, I have 
acquainted you withal, to the end to crave 
your assistance. 


Hoi . Sir, you shall present before her the 120 
Nine Worthies. Sir Nathaniel, as concerning 
some entertainment of time, some show in the 
posterior of this day, to be rendered by our 
assistance, at the king’s command, and this 
most gallant, illustrate, and learned gentleman, 
before the princess ; I say, none so fit as to 
present the Nine Worthies. 

Nath. Where will you find men worthy 
enough to present them ? 

Hoi. Joshua, yourself; myself, or thj$ 130 
gallant gentleman, Judas Maccabmus; this 
swain, because of his great limb or joint, shall 
pass Pompey the Great ; the page, Hercules — 

Arm, Pardon, sir ; error : he is not 
quantity enough for that Worthy’s thumb : he 
is not so big as the end of his club. 

Hoi. Shall I have audience? he shall 
present Hercules in minority : his enter and 
exit shall be strangling a snake; and I will 
have an apology for that purpose. 140 

Moth. An excellent device ! so, if any of 
the audience hiss, you may cry * Well done, 
Hercules ! now thou crushest the snake ! * 
that is the way to make an offence gracious, 
though few have the grace to do it. 

Arm. For the rest of the Worthies? 

Hoi. I will play three myself. 

Moth. Thrice- worthy gentleman ! 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing ! 

Hoi. We attend. 150 

Arm. We will have, if this fadge not, an 
antick. I beseech you, follow. 

Hoi. Via , goodman Dull ! thou hast spoken 
no word all this while. 

Dull. Nor understood none neither, sir. 

IIol. A lions l we will employ thee. 

Dull. I’ll make one in a dance, or so ; or 
I will play 

On the tabor to the Worthies, and let them 
dance the hay. 

IIol. Most dull, honest Dull. To our sport, 
away 1 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 


at 

Act I ,— Scene 3. 

SHYLOCK, BASS AN 10, ANTONIO. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats; well. 

Bass'. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months; well. 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio 
shall be bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound ; well. 
Bass. May you stead me? Will you pleasure 
mej? Shall I know your answer? 


Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three 
months, and Antonio bound. 10 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to 
the contrary? 

Shy. Oh, no, no, no, no: my meaning 
in saying he is a good man is to have you 
understand me that he is sufficient. Yet his 
means are in supposition : he hath an argosy 
bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I 
understand moreover upon the Rialto, he hath 20 
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a third at Mexico, a fourth for England, and 
other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. 
But ships are but boards, sailors but men: 
there be land-rats and water-rats, water- 
thieves, and land-thieves, I mean pirates: 
and then there is the peril of waters, winds, 
and rocks. The man is, notwithstanding, 
sufficient. Three thousand ducats; I think 
I may take his bond. 

30 Bass. Be assured you may. 

•Shy. I will be assured I may; and, that I 
may be assured, I will bethink me. May I 
speak with Antonio? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the 
habitation which your prophet the Nazarite 
conjured the devil into. I will buy with you, 
sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following ; but I will not eat with you, 
40 drink with you, nor pray with you. What 
news on the Rialto? Who is he comes 
here? 

Enter Antonio. 

Bass. This is Signior Antonio. 

Shy. (Aside.) How like a fawning publican 
lie looks ! 

I hate him for he is a Christian ; 

But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings 
down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

50 I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear 
him. 

He hates our sacred nation, and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do con- 
gregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won 
thrift, 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my 
tribe, 

If I forgive him ! 

Bass . Shylock, do you hear? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store, 
And, by the near guess of my memory. 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
60 Of full three thousand ducats. What of 
that? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me. But soft! how many 
months 

Do you desire? (To Antonio.) Rest you 
fair, good signior; 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 
Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor 
borrow 

By taking nor by giving of excess, 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

PH break a custom. Is he yet possessed 
How much ye would? 

^ Shy , Ay, ay, three thousand ducats, 

Ant. And for three months. # 


Shy. I had forgot: three months; you 
told me so. 

Well then, your bond; and let me see; but 
hear you; 

Methought you said you neither lend nor 
borrow 

Upon advantage. 

Ant . I do never use it. 

Shy. When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s 
sheep — 

This Jacob from our holy Abram was, 

As his wise mother wrought in his behalf, 

The third possessor : ay, he was the third— 80 

Ant. And what of him? did he take 
interest? 

Sky. No, not take interest; not as you 
would say, 

Directly interest : mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compromised 

That all the eanlings which were streaked 
and pied 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire, 


The skilful shepherd peeled me certain wands, 

And stuck them up before the fulsome 
ewes, 

Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall parti-coloured lambs; and those were 90 
Jacob’s. 

This was a way to thrive, and he was 
blest : 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Ant. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob 
served for; 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But swayed and fashioned by the hand of 
heaven. 

Was this inserted to make interest good? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

Shy. I cannot tell ; I make it breed as fast: 

But note me, signior. 

Ant . Mark you this, Bassanio, loo 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 

0, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

*Shy. Three thousand ducats; ’t is a good 
round sum. 

Three months from twelve; then, let me see: 
the rate— 

Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding 
to you? 

Shy . Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me Ho 

About my moneys and my usances: 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 


* The scene may begin here. 
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Well then, it now appears you need my 
help: 

Go to, then; you come to me, and you say, 

‘ Shylock, we would have moneys’: you say 
so; 

120 You, that did void your rheum upon my 
beard, 

And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : moneys is your suit. 

What should I say to you? Should I not 
say, 

‘ Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats’? Or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath, and whispering humble- 
ness, 

Say this : 

‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday 
last ; 

^ 3 ° You spurned me such a day; another time 
You called me dog; and for these courtesies 
I’ll lend you thus much moneys’? 

Ant . I am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends; for when did friendship 
take 

A breed of barren metal of his friend? 

But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 

Who, if he break, thou may’st with better 
face 

140 Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm? 

I would be friends with you, and have your 
love, 

Forget the shames that you have stained me 
with, 

Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys; and you’ll not 
hear me : 

This is kind I offer. 

Ant . This were kindness. 

Shy \ This kindness will I show. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
150 Your single bond; and, in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 


Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant . Content, i’ faith: I’ll seal to such a 
bond, 

And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass . You shall not seal to such a bond 
for me : 

I’ll rather dwell in my necessity. 160 

Ant . Why, fear not, man; I will not 
forfeit it : 

Within these two months, that’s a month 
before 

This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. 0 father Abram 1 what these Christians 
are, 

Whose own hard dealings teaches them 
suspect 

The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me 
this; 

If he should break his day, what should I 
gain 

By the exaction of the forfeiture? 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 170 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendship: 

If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 

And, for my love, I pray you wrong me 
not. 

Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this 
bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the 
notary’s; 

Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight, 

See to my house, left in the fearful guard 1 80 

Of an unthrifty knave, and presently 
I will be with you. 

Ant. Ilie thee, gentle Jew. 

[Exit Shylock. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows 
kind. 

Bass. I like not fair terms and a villain’s 
mind. 

Ant. Come on: in this there can be no 
dismay ; 

My ships come home a month before the 
day. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


I.— Act I .—Scene 2. 


QUINCE, SNUG, BOTTOM, FLUTE, 
SNOUT, STARVELING. 

Quin. Is all our company here ? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally 
£:■ mat by man, according to the scrip. 


Quin. Here is the scroll of every man’s 
name, which is thought fit, through all Athens, 
to play in our interlude before the duke and 
dueness on his wedding-day at night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what 
the play treats on ; then read the names of 
the actors, and so grow to a point. 

Quin. * Marry, our play is, The most 
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lamentable comedy, and most cruel death of 
Pyramus and Thisby. 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure 
you, and a merry. Now, good Peter Quince, 
call forth your actors by the scroll. Masters, 
spread yourselves. 

Quin. Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, 
the weaver. 

20 Bot. Ready. Name what part I am for, 
and proceed. 

• Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himself most 
gallant for love. 

Bot . That will ask some tears in the true 
performing of it : if I do it, let the audience 
look to their eyes; I will move storms, I will 
30 condole in some measure. To the rest : yet 
my chief humour is for a tyrant : I could play 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all split. 

The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates : 

And Phibbus' car 
Shall shine from far 
AQ And make and mar 

* The foolish Fates. 

This was lofty ! Now name the rest of the 
players. This is Ercles* vein, a tyrant’s vein ; 
a lover is more condoling. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Flute. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin . You must take Thisby on you. 

Flute. What is Thisby ? a wandering knight ? 

Quin. .It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 
50 Flute. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman ; 
I have a beard coming. 

Quin. That’s all one : you shall play it in a 
mask, and you may speak as small as you will. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play 
Thisby too. I’ll speak in a monstrous little 
voice, ‘ Thisne, Thisne.* ‘Ah ! Pyramus, my 
lover dear ! thy Thisby dear, and lady dear ! ’ 

Quin. No, no ; you must play Pyramus ; 
and, Flute, you Thisby. 

60 Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star . Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play 
Thisby’s mother. Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout . Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus’ father ; myself, 
Thisby’s father. Snug, the joiner, you, the 
lion’s part : and, I hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion’s part written? 
70 pray you, if it be, give it me, for I am slow 
of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is 
nothing but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too : I will roar, 
that I will do any man’s heart good, to hear 


me ; I will roar, that I will make the duke 
say ‘ Let him roar again, let him roar again.’ 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you 
would fright the duchess and the ladies, that 
they would shriek ; and that were enough to 80 
hang us all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother’s son. 

Bot. I grant you friends, if that you 
should fright the ladies out of their wits, they 
would have no more discretion but to hang us ; 
but I will aggravate my voice so that I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I will 
roar you an ’t were any nightingale. 

Quin . You can play no part but Pyramus ; 
for Pyramus is a sweet-faced man ; a proper 90 
man, as one shall see in a summer’s day ; a 
most lovely, gentlemanlike man; therefore 
you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard 
were I best to play it in ? 

Quin. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw- 
colour beard, your orange-tawny beard, your 
purple-in-grain beard, or your French-crown- 
colour beard, your perfect yellow. IOO 

Quin. , , . Masters, here arc your parts; and 
I am to entreat you, request you, and desire 
you, to con them by to-morrow night ; and 
meet me in the palace wood, a mile without 
the town, by moonlight : there will we 
rehearse ; for if we meet in the city, we shall 
be dogged with company, and our devices 
known. In the meantime I will draw a bill 
of properties, such as our play wants. I pray 
you, fail me not. 1 10 

Bot . We will meet; and there wc may 
rehearse most obscenely and courageously. 

Take pains; be perfect; adieu. 

Quin. At the duke’s oak we meet. 

Bot . Enough ; hold, or cut bow-strings. 

[Exeunt. 

II.— Act II. — Scene 1. 

A Wood near Athens. 

OBERON, TITANIA, TUCK, FAIRY. 

Enter a Fairy and Puck from opposite sides . 

Puck. How now, spirit! whither wander 
you? 

Fait Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander every where, 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere ; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; jq 

I n their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours. 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

Farewell, thou lob of spirits : I’ll be gone ; 

0 queen and all her elves come here anon. 
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Puck* The king doth keep his revels here 
to-night: 

Take heed the queen come not within his sight ; 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 

Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, stol’n from an Indian king ; 

She never had so sweet a changeling; 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild ; 
But she, perforce, withholds the lov&d boy, 
Crowns him with flowets, and makes him all 
her joy. 

And now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square ; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn-cups and hide them there. 
Fau Either I mistake your shape and 
making quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow : are not you he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife 
churn ; 

And sometime make the drink to bear no 
barm; 

Mislead night- wanderers, laughing at their 
harm? 

Those that Hobgoblin call you and sweet Tuck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good 
luck: 

Are not you he? 

Puck. Thou speak’st aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night, 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob 
And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 
And * tailor ’ cries, and falls into a cough ; 

And then the whole quire hold their hips and 
laugh, 

And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

But room, fairy! here comes Oberon.* 

Fai. And here my mistress. Would that 
he were gone ! 

Enter Oberon from one side , and 
TlTANlA from the other, f 

Obe . Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania. 
Tita. What, jealous Oberon! Fairies, 
skip hence : 

* If the scene is to be shortened, go on to line [150] 
1 My gentle Puck.' 

t From this point to the end ot the scene (‘ shall do 
to') may be omitted in uction, or used as a separate 
‘ > piece h. 


I have forsworn his bed and company. 

Obe . Tarry, rash wanton: am not I thy 
lord? 

Tita . Then I must be thy lady; but I know 
When thou hast stolen away from fairy land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 

Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous rhillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the furthest steppe of India? 

But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 

Your buskined mistress and your warrior lov£, 
To Theseus must be wedded, and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 

Obe. How canst thou thus for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 

Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 

Didst thou not lead him through the glimmer- 
ing night 

From Perigenia, whom he ravished ? 

And made him with fair iEgle break his faith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 

Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 
And never, since the middle summer's spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

By pavM fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or in the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our 
sport. 

Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have sucked up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land 
Have every pelting river made so proud, 

That they have overborne their continents : 
The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in 
vain, 

The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green 
corn 

Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard : 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion flock; 
The nine men's morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable : 

The human mortals want their winter here : 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest: 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound : 

And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter ; hoary -headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 

And on old Hiems thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set: the spring, the summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is 
which : 

And this same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, irorn our dissension; 

We are their parents and original. 

Obe. Do you amend it then ; it lies in you. 
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120 Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy, 

To be my henchman. 

Tita. Set your heart at rest; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 

His mother was a votaress of my order : 

And, in the spic&d Indian air, fcy night, 

Full often hath she gossiped by my side, 

And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 
13 ° When we have laughed to see the sails 
conceive 

And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind: 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 
Following, —her womb then rich with my 
young squire, — 

Would imitate, and sail upon the land, 

To fetch me trifles, and return again, 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 

But she, being mortal, of that boy did die; 
And for her sake do I rear up her boy, 

And for her sake I will not part with him. 

14 ° Obe. How long within this wood intend 
you stay? 

Tita. Perchance, till after Theseus’ wed- 
ding-day. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 

And see our moonlight revels, go with us : 

If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 
Obe . Give me that boy, and I will go with 
thee. 

Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, 
away! 

We shall chide downright, if I longer slay. 

[Exit Titania with her Train. 
Obe . Well, go thy way: thou shalt not 
from this grove 

Till I torment thee for this injury. 

150 My gentle Puck, come hither: thou remem- 
berest, 

Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

Puck. I remember. 

Obe, That very time I saw, but thou couldst 
not, 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
160 Cupid all armed: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery 
moon, 

And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

Jt fell upon a little western flower, 

* 7 ° Before milk-white* now purple with love’s 
wound, , 


And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower; the herb I showed thee 
once: 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it secs. 

Fetch me this herb; and be thou here aga ; n 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck. I’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. [Exit. 

Obe. * Having once this juice 180 
1 11 watch Titania when she is asleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 

The next thing then she waking looks upon, 

Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love : 

And ere I take this charm off from her sight, 

As I can take it with another herb, 

I’ll make her render up her page to me. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Obe. Hast thou the flower there? Welcome, 190 
wanderer. 

Puck. Ay, there it is. 

Obe. I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk -roses, and with eglantine; 

There sleeps Titaaia some time of the night, 

Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight ; 

And there the snake throws her enamelled 
skin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 200 

And with the juice of this I’ll streak her eyes, 

And make her full of hateful fantasies. 


III. — Act III . — Scene I. 

The Wood. Titania lying asleep. 

PUCK, TITANIA, FOUR FAIRIES, BOTTOM, 
QUINCE, SNUG, FLUTE, SNOUT. 

Bot. Are we all met? 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous 
convenient place for our rehearsal. This 
green plot snail be our stage, this hawthorn- 
brake our tiring-house; and we will do it in 
action as we will do it before the duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince, — 

Quin. What sayest thou, bully Bottom? 

Bot, There are things in this comedy of 
Pyramus and Thisby that will never please. 10 
First, Pyramus must draw a sword to kill 
himself; which the ladies cannot abide. How 
answer you that? 

Snout. By’r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Star . I believe we must leave the killing 
out, when all is done. 

*59 
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Bot, Not a whit: I have a device to make 
all well. Write me a prologue; and let the 
prologue seem to say, we will do no harm 
with our swords* and that Pyramus is not 
killed indeed; and, for the more better 
assurance, tell them, that I, Pyramus, am hot 
Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver: this will 
put them out of fear. 

Quin. Well, we will have such a prologue, 
and it shall be written in eight and six, 

Bot. No, make it two more: let it be 
written in eight and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the 
lion? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with 
yourselves : to bring in, God shield us ! a lion 
among ladies, is a most dreadful thing ; for there 
is not a more fearful wild-fowl than your lion 
living, and we ought to look to’t. 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue must 
tell he is not a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and 
half his face must be seen through the lion’s 
neck; and he himself must speak through, 
saying thus, or to the same defect: ‘Ladies,’ 
or ‘Fair ladies, I would wish you,’ or ‘I 
would request you,’ or ‘ I would entreat you, 
not to fear, not to tremble : my life for yours. 
If you think I come hither as a lion, it were 
pity of my life: no, I am no such thing: I 
am a man as other men arc’; and there 
indeed let him name his name, and tell them 
plainly he is Snug the joiner. 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is 
two hard things: that is, to bring the moon- 
light into a chamber ; for you know, Pyramus 
and Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we 
play our play? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar! look in the 
almanac; find out moonshine, find out moon- 
shine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then you may leave a casement 
of the great chamber-window, where we play, 
open; and the moon may shine in at the 
casement. 

Quin. Ay; or else one must come in with a 
bush of thorns and a lanthcm, and say he 
comes to disfigure, or to present, the person 
of Moonshine. Then, there is another thing : 
we must have a wall in the great chamber ; for 
Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did talk 
through the chink of a wall. 

Snug. You can never bring in a wall. What 
say you, Bottom? 

Bot. Some man or other must present 
Wall ; and let him have some plaster, or some 
loam, or some rough-cast about him, to signify 
wall; and let him hold his fingers thus, and 
through that cranny shall Pyramus and Thisby 
Whisper. 


Quin. If that may be, then all is well. 
Come, sit down, every mothers son, and re- 
hearse your parts. Pyramus, you begin : when 
you have spoken your speech, enter into that 
brake ; and so every one according to his cue. 

Eiger Fuck behind. 

Puck. What hempen home-spuns have we 
swaggering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen? 

What, a play toward? I’ll be an auditor; 0 
An actor too perhaps, if I see cause. 

Quin. Speak, Pyramus. Thisby, stand 
forth. 

Bot. Thisby , the flowers of odious savours 
sweet , — 

Quin. Odours, odours. 

Bot. — odours savours sweet : 

So hath thy breathy my dearest Thisby dear. 
But hark , a voice! stay thou but here awhile , 
And by and by I will to thee appear. [Exit. 
Puck. A stranger Pyramus than e’er played 
here 1 [Exit. 

Elute. Must I speak now? 

Quin. Ay, marry, must you ; for you must 
understand he goes but to see a noise that he 
heard, and is to come again. 

Flute. Most radiant Pyramus , most lily - 
white of hue , 

Of colour like the red rose on triumphant 
brier t 

Most brisky juvendl \ and eke most lovely Jew y 
As true as truest horse that yet would never 
tire , 

Til meet thee , Pyramus , at Ninny's tomb. 

Quin . ‘ Ninus' tomb> man. Why, you 
must not speak that yet; that you answer to 
Pyramus. You speak all your part at once, 
cues and all. Pyramus, enter: your cue is 
past ; it is ‘ never tire.' 

Flute. 0 , — As true as truest horsc > that ypt 
would never tire . 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom with an ass's 
head. 

Bot . If 1 were fair , Thisby , I were only 
thine. 

Quin . 0 monstrous! O strange! we are 
haunted ! Pray, masters ! fly, masters ! help ! 

[Exeunt Clowns. 
Puck. I’ll follow you, I’ll lead you about a 
round, 

Through bog, through buch, through brake, 
through brier : 

Sometime a horse I’ll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and 
burn, 

Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every 
turn. [Exit. 

Bot. Why do they run away? this is a 
knavery of them to make me afeard. 
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Re-enter SNOUT. 

Snout . 0 Bottom, thou art changed 1 what 
do I see on thee? 

Bot. What do you see? you see an ass-head 
of your own, do you? [Exit Snout. 

Re-enter Quince. 

0 Quin* Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee ! thou 

art translated. [Exit. 

130 Bot . I see their knavery; this is to make an 

ass of me; to fright me, if they could. But I 
will not stir from this place, do what they can : 

1 will walk up and down here, and I will sing, 
that they shall hear I am not afraid. [Sings. 

The ousel-cock , so black of hue > 

With orange-tawny billy 
The throstle with his note so truey 
The wren with little quill , — 

Tita. (Awaking*) What angel wakes me from 
my flowery bed ? 

140 Bot. The finch y the sparrow , and the larky 
The plain-song cuckoo gray , 

Whose note full many a man doth mark , 
And dares not answer , nay ; 

for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish 
a bird? who would give a bird the lie, though 
he cry * cuckoo ’ never so? 

Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note ; 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 

150 And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth 
move me, 

On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

Bot * Methinks, mistress, you should have 
little reason for that: and yet, to say the 
truth, reason and love keep little company 
together nowadays : the more the pity, that 
some honest neighbours will not make them 
friends. Nay, I can gleek upon occasion. 

Tita. Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 
Bot. Not so, neither; but if I had wit 
160 enough to get out of this wood, I have enough 
to serve mine own turn. 

Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go : 
Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt 
or no. 

I am a spirit of no common rate; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state ; 
And I do love thee; therefore, go with me : 

Til give thee fairies to attend on thee, 

Ana they shall fetch thee jewels from the 
deep, 

And sing while thou on pressed flowers dost 
sleep; 

x 70 And I will purge thy moral grossness so, 

That thou snalt like an airy spirit go. 
Pease-blossom ! Cobweb 1 Moth I and Mustard- 
seed! • 


Enter Four Fairies. 

Peas . Ready. 

Cob. And I. 

Moth. And I. 

Mus. And I. 

All- Where shall we go? 

Tita * Be kind and courteous to this gentle- 
man; 

flop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, I So 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 

The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 

To have my love to bed, and to arise; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes: 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

Peas. Hail, mortal ! 

Cob * Ilail ! I90 

Moth. Hail! 

Mus. Hail! 

Bot. I cry your worships mercy, heartily: 

I beseech your worship’s name. 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 
good Master Cobweb: if I cut my finger, I 
shall make bold with you. Your name, honest 
gentleman? 

Peas. Pease-blossom. 200 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to Mistress 
Squash, your mother, and to Master Peascod, 
your father. Good Master Pease-blossom, I 
shall desire you of more acquaintance too. 

Your name, I beseech you, sir? 

Mus. Mustard-seed. 

Bot . Good Master Mustard-seed, I know 
your patience well : that same cowardly, giant- 
like oxbeef hath devoured many a gentleman 
of your house. I promise you, your kindred 210 
hath made my eyes water ere now. I desire 
your more acquaintance, good Master Mustard- 
seed. 


(Act IV . — Scene 1.) 

Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this flowery 
bed, 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth 
head, 

And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy, 

Bot . Where’s Pease-blossom? 

Peas . Ready. 

Bot. Scratch my head, Pease-blossom. 220 
Where’s Mounsieur Cobweb? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Mounsieur Cobweb, good mounsieur, 
get you your weapons in your hand, and kill 
me a red-hipped humble-bee or. the top of a 
161 I* 
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thistle; and, good mounsieur, bring me the 
honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much 
in the action, mounsieur; and, good mounsieur, 
have a care the honey-bag break not; I would 
230 be loth to have you overflown with a honey- 
bag, signior. Where’s Mounsieur Mustard- 
seed? 

Mus. Ready. 

Boh Give me your neaf, Mounsieur Mustard- 
seed. Pray you, leave your courtesy, good 
mounsieur. 

Mus. What’s your will? 

Boh Nothing, good mounsieur, but to help 
Cavalery Cobweb to scratch. I must to the 
240 barber’s, mounsieur; for methinks I am mar- 
vellous hairy about the face ; and I am such a 
tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, I must 
scratch, 

Tita. What, wilt thou hear some music, my 
sweet love? 

Boh I have a reasonable good ear in 
music : let’s have the tongs and the bones. 

Tita. Or say, sweet love, what thou desir’st 
to eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender : I could 
muncty your good dry oats. Methinks I have 
230 a great desire to a bottle of hay ; good hay, 
sweet hay, hath no fellow. 

Tita. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
the squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot . I had rather have a handful or two of 
dried pease. But, I pray you, let none of your 
people stir me : I have an exposition of sleep 
come upon me. 

Tita. . . . Fairies, be gone, and be all 
ways away. (Bottom sleeps. ) 

[ Exeunt Titania and Fairies. 

Enter PUCK, takes off the ass's head , and exit . 

Boh (Awaking.) When my cue comes, call 
260 me, and I will answer: my next is, 'Most 
fair Pyramus .’ Heigh-ho ! Peter Quince ! 

Flute, the bellows-mender 1 Snout, the tinker ! 
Starveling ! God’s my life ! stolen hence, and 
left me asleep ! I have had a most rare vision. 
I have had a dream, past the wit of man to 
say what dream it was : man is but an ass, if 
he go about to expound this dream. Me- 
thought I was— there is no man can tell what. 
Methought I was, — and methought I had, — 
270 but man is but a patched fool if he will offer 
to say what methought I had. The eye of 
man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not 
seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his 
tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, 
what my dream was. I will get Peter Quince 
to write a ballad of this dream: it shall be 
called Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no 
bottom; and I will sing it in the latter end 


of a play, before the duke: peradventure, to 
make it the more gracious, I shall sing it at 280 
her death. [Exit. 

(Act IV. — Scene 2.) 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 

Quin. Have you sent to Bottom’s house? 
is he come home yet? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt 
he is transported. 

Flute. If he come not, then the play is 
marred : it goes not forward, doth it? 

Quin. It is not possible: you have not a 
man in all Athens able to discharge Pyramus 
but he. * 9 ° 

Flute. No; he hath simply the best wit of 
any handicraft man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too; and 
he is a very paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flute. You must say ‘paragon’: a para- 
mour is, God bless us ! a thing of naught. 

Enter Snug. 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the 
temple, and there is two or three lords and 
ladies more married: if our sport had gone 
forward, we had all been made men. 300 

Flute. 0 sweet bully Bottom! Thus hath 
lie lost sixpence a day during his life ; he could 
not have ’scaped sixpence a day : an the duke 
had not given him sixpence a day for playing 
Pyramus, I’ll be hanged; he would have 
deserved it: sixpence a day in Pyramus, or 
nothing. 

Enter Bottom. 

Bot. Where are these lads? where are these 
hearts? 

Quin. Bottom! O most courageous day! 3 10 
O most happy hour ! 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders; 
but ask me not what ; for if I tell you, I am 
no true Athenian. I will tell you every thing, 
right as it fell out. 

Quin . Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell 
you is, that the duke hath dined. Get your 
apparel together, good strings to your beards, 
new ribands to your pumps; meet presently 320 
at the palace; every man look o’er his part; 
for the short and the long is, our play is 
preferred. In any case, let Thisby have clean 
linen ; and let not him that plays the lion pare 
his nails, for they shall hang out for the lion’s 
claws. And, most dear actors, eat no onions 
nor garlic, for we are to utter sweet breath, 
andl do not doubt but to hear them say, 
it is a sweet comedy. No more words : away ! 
go, away! 330 


IV.- Act V. -Scent t.— The /7ay. —T heseus, Hippolyta, etc., The Players Two scenes may 
be made out of these four, by omitting the greater part of II. and III., and bringing in only the rehearsal and 
Bottom's transformation, and the play (Act y. —Scene 2 ). Or the pl#y may be omitted. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


la.— A ct ll.~Seene 3. 

Leonato' s Orchard \ 

BENEDICK, DON PEDRO, LEONATO, 

• CLAUDIO, BEATRICE. 

Bern . I do much wonder that one man, 
seeing how much another man is a fool when 
he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, after 
he hath laughed at such shallow follies in 
others, become the argument of his own scorn 
by falling in love : and such a man is Claudio. 
I have known when there was no music with 
him but the drum and the fife; and now had 
he rather hear the tabor and the pipe : I have 
10 known when he would have walked ten mile 
afoot to see a good armour; and now will he 
lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of a 
new doublet. He was wont to speak plain 
and to the purpose, like an honest man and a 
soldier; and now is he turned orthography; 
his words are a very fantastical banquet, just 
so many strange dishes. May I be so con- 
verted, and see with these eyes? I cannot 
tell; I think not: I will not be sworn but love 
20 may transform me to an oyster; but I’ll take 
my oath on it, till he have made an oyster of 
me, he shall never make me such a fool. One 
woman is fair, yet I am well ; another is wise, 
vet I am well ; another virtuous, yet I am well; 
but till all graces be in one woman, one woman 
shall not come in my grace. Rich she shall be, 
that's certain ; wise, or Til none ; virtuous, or 
I’ll never cheapen her; fair, or I’ll never look 
on her ; mild, or come not near me ; noble, or 
30 not I for an angel; of good discourse, an 
excellent musician, and her hair shall be of 
what colour it please God. Ha ! the prince 
and Monsieur Love! I will hide me in the 
arbour. [ Withdraws . 

Enter Don Pedro, Leonato, and Claudio. 

D, Pedro . Come hither, Leonato : what was 
it you told me of to-day, that your niece Bea- 
trice was in love with Signior Benedick? 

Claud, 0 ! ay. Stalk on, stalk on; the 
fowl sits. I never did think that lady would 
40 have loved any man. 

Leon, No, nor I neither: but most wonderful 
that she should so dote on Signior Benedick, 
whom she hath in all outward behaviours 
seemed ever to abhor. 

Bene, Is’t possible? Sits the wind in that 
corner? 

Leon, By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell 
what to think of it, but that she loves hint with 

' . '€ 


an enraged affection : it is past the infinite of 
thought. 50 

D, Pedro, May be she doth but counterfeit. 

Claud, Faith, like enough. 

Leon. OGod, counterfeit! There was never 
counterfeit of passion came so near the life of 
passion as she discovers it. 

D, Pedro . Why, what effects of passion shows 
she? 

Claud, Bait the hook well: this fish will 
bite. 

Leon . What effects, my lord? She will sit 60 
you, — you heard my daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She did indeed. 

D. Pedro. How, how, I pray you? You 
amaze me: I would have thought her spirit 
had been invincible against all assaults of 
affection. 

Leon. I would have sworn it had, my lord; 
especially against Benedick. 

Bene. I should think this a gull, but that the 
white-bearded fellow speaks it : knavery cannot, 70 
sure, hide himself in such reverence. 

Claud. He hath ta’en the infection : hold it 

up. 

D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection 
known to Benedick? 

Leon. No; and swears she never will : that’s 
her torment. 

Claud. ’Tis true indeed; so your daughter 
says: ‘shall I,’ says she, ‘that have so oft 
encountered him with scorn, write to him that 80 
I love him?* 

Leon. This says she now when she is begin- 
ning to write to him; for she’ll be up twenty 
times a night, and there will she sit in her 
smock till she have writ a sheet of paper: my 
daughter tells us all. 

Claud, Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I 
remember a pretty jest your daughter told us 
of. 

Leon. 0 ! when she had writ it, and was 90 
reading it over, she found ‘Benedick* and 
‘ Beatrice * between the sheet? 

Claud. That. 

Leon . 0 ! she tore the letter into a thousand 
halfpence ; railed at herself, that she should be 
so immodest to write to one that she knew 
would flout her: ‘I measure him,’ says she, 

‘by my own spirit; for I should flout him, if 
he writ to me; yea, though I love him, I 
should.’ 100 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, 
weeps, sobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, 
prays, curses; *0 sweet Benedick! God give 
me patience!* 

Leon . She doth indeed; my daughter says 
so; and the ecstasy hath so much overborne 
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her, that my daughter is sometime afeard she 
will do a desperate outrage to herself. It is 
very true. 

no D. Pedro, It were good that Benedick knew 
of it by some other, if she will not discover it. 

Claud, To what end? He would but make 
a sport of it, and torment the poor lady worse. 

D. Pedro, An he should, it were an alms to 
hang him. She’s an excellent sweet lady, and, 
out of all suspicion, she is virtuous. 

Claud, And she is exceeding wise. 

D, Pedro, In every thing but in loving 
Benedick. 

120 Leon t 0 ! my lord, wisdom and blood 
combating in so tender a body, we have ten 
proofs to one that blood hath the victory. I 
am sorry for her, as I have just cause, being 
her uncle and her guardian. 

D. Pedro, I would she had bestowed this 
dotage on me; I would have daffed all other 
respects and made her half myself. I pray 
you, tell Benedick of it, and hear what a’ will 


say. 

I p Leon, Were it good, think you? 

" Claud. Hero thinks surely she will die ; for 
she says, she will die if he love her not, and she 
will die ere she make her love known, and she 
will die if he woo her, rather than she will bate 
one breath of her accustomed crossness. 

D. Pedro, She doth well : if she should 
make tender of her love, ’tis very possible he’ll 
scorn it ; for the man, as you know all, hath a 
contemptible spirit. 

140 Claud. He is a very proper man. 

D. Pedro. He hath indeed a good outward 
happiness. 

Claud. Before God! and in my mind, very 
wise. 

D. Pedro. He doth indeed show some sparks 
that are like wit. 

Leon. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedro . As Hector, I assure you : and in 
the managing of quarrels you may say he is 
150 wise; for either he avoids them with great 
discretion, or undertakes them with a most 
Christian-like fear. 

Leon. If he do fear God, a’ must necessarily 
keep peace: if he break the peace, he ought 
to enter into a quarrel with fear and trembling. 

D. Pedro. And so will he do; for the man 
doth fear God, howsoever it seems not in him 
by some large jests he will make. Well, I am 
sorry for your niece. Shall we go seek Bene- 
l5o dick, and tell him of her love? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord: let her 
wear it out with good counsel. 

Leon. Nay, that’s impossible: she may wear 
her heart out first. 

D. Pedro . Well, we will hear further of it 
by your daughter: let it cool the while. I 
love Benedick well, and I could wish he would 
modestly examine himself, to see how much he 
. isymworthy so good a lady. 


... * 


Leon. My lord, will you walk? dinner is 170 
ready. 

Claud. If he do not dote on her upon this, 

I will never trust my expectation. 

D. Pedro. Let there be the same net spread 
for her; and that must your daughter and her 
gentle-woman carry. The sport will be, when 
they hold one an opinion of another’s dotage, 
and no such matter: that’s the scene that I 
would see, which will be merely a dumb-shqWi 
Let us send her to call him into dinner. 180 

[. Exeunt Don Pedro, Claudio, 
and Leonato. 

Bene . (Advancing from the arbour.) This 
can be no trick: the conference was sadly 
borne. They have the truth of this from 
Hero. They seem to pity the lady; it seems 
her affections have their full bent. Love me ! 
why, it must be requited. I hear how I am 
censured : they say I will bear myself proudly, 
if I perceive the love come from her; they say 
too that she will rather die than give any sign 
of affection. I did never think to marry: I 190 
must not seem proud : happy are they that hear 
their detractions, and can put them to mending. 

They say the lady is fair: *tis a truth, I can 
bear them w’‘tness; and virtuous: ’tis so, I 
cannot reprove it; and wise, but for loving 
me; by my troth, it is no addition to her wit, 
nor no great argument of her folly, for I will 
be horribly in love with her. I may chance 
have some odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me, because I have railed so long 200 
against marriage; but doth not the appetite 
alter? A man loves the meat in his youth that 
he cannot endure in his age. Shall quips and 
sentences and these paper bullets of the brain 
awe a man from the career of his humour? 

No; the world must be peopled. When I 
said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I 
should live till I were married. Here comes 
Beatrice. By this day ! she’s a fair lady : I do 
spy some marks of love in her. 210 

Enter Beatrice. 

Beat. Against my will I am sent to bid you 
come in to dinner. 

Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your 
pains. 

Beat. I took no more pains for those thanks 
than you take pins to thank me : if it had been 
painful, I would not have come. 

Bene . You take pleasure then in the mes- 
sage? 

Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take 220 
upon a knife’s point, and choke a daw withal. 

You have no stomach, signior: fare you well. 

[Exit. 

Bene. Ha! ‘Against my will I am sent to 
bid you come into dinner;’ there’s a double 
meaning in that. ‘I . took no more pains for 
those thanks than you took pains to thank 
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me;’ that’s as much as to say, Any pains that 
I take for you is as easy as thanks. If I do 
not take pity of her, I am a villain ; if I do 
230 ^t love her, I am a Jew. I will go get her 
picture. [Exit. 

Ib. — Act III. — Scene 1. 

Leonato's Garden . 

fyERO, MARGARET, URSULA, BEATRICE. 

Hero . Good Margaret, run thee to the 
parlour ; 

There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio : 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her; say that thou overheard’st us ; 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, 

240 Forbid the sun to enter, like favourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it. There will 
she hide her, 

To listen our purpose. This is thy office ; 

Bear thee well in it and leave us alone. 

Marg \ I’ll make her come, I warrant you, 
presently. [Exit. 

Hero . Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth 
come, 

As we do trace this alley up and down, 

Our talk must only be of Benedick : 

When I do name him, let it be thy part 
250 To praise him more than ever man did merit. 
My talk to thee must be how Benedick 
Is sick in love with Beatrice : of this matter 
Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, 

That only wounds by hearsay. 

Enter Beatrice, behind. 

Now' begin; 

For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 
Urs. The pleasant’st angling is to see the 
fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 

260 And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 

So angle we for Beatrice ; who ev’n now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture. 

Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 

Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear 
lose nothing 

Of the false sweet nut that we lay for it. — 

No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; 

I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock. 

Urs, But are you sure 

27 ° That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely? 

Hero, So says the prince, and my new- 
trothfcd lord. 

Ur$, And did they bid you tell her of it, 
madam? 


Hero, They did entreat me to acquaint her 
of it ; 

But I persuaded them, if they loved Benedick, 

To wish him wrestle with affection. 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. 

Urs. Why did you so? Doth not the 
gentleman 

Deserve as full as fortunate a bed 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon? 

Hero. 0 , God of love! I know he doth 
deserve 

As much as may be yielded to a man : 

But Nature never framed a woman’s heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice; 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on, and her wit 
Values itself so highly that to her 
All matter else seems weak. She cannot love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 

She is so self-endeared. 

Urs. Sure, I think so; 290 

And therefore certainly it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 

Hero, Why, you speak truth. I never yet 
saw man, 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely 
featured, 

But she would spell him backward : if fair-faced, 

She would swear the gentleman should be her 
sister ; 

If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot; if tall, a lance ill-headed; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut ; 

If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds; 3 00 
If silent, why, a block movfcd with none. 

So turns she every man the wrong side out, 

And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 

Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not com- 
mendable. 

Hero. No, not to be so odd and from all 
fashions 

As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable. 

But who dare tell her so? If I should speak, 

She would mock me into air: O! she would 
laugh me 

Out of myself, press me to death with wit. 3 10 

Therefore let Benedick, like covered fire, . 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 

It were a better death than die with mocks, 

Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Urs . Yet tell her of it: hear what she will 
say. 

Hero . No ; rather I will go to Benedick, 

And counsel him to fight against his passion. 

And, truly, I’ll devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with : one doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 3 20 
Urs . 0 , do not do your cousin such a wrong. 

She cannot he so much without true judgement — 
Having so swift and excellent a wit 
As she is prized to have — as to refuse ^ 

So rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick* 
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Hero . He is the only man of Italy, 

Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

Urs. I pray you, be not angry with me, 
' madam, 

Speaking my fancy: Signior Benedick, 

330 For shape, for bearing, argument and valour, 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero . Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 
Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. 
When are you married, madam? 

Hero . Why, every day, to-morrow. Come, 
go in: 

I’ll show thee some attires, and have thy counsel 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 
Urs. She’s limed, I warrant you: we have 
caught her, madam. 

Hero. If it prove so, then loving goes by haps : 
340 Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 

I Exeunt Hero and Ursula. 
Beat. ( Coming forward.) What fire is in 
mine ears? Can this be true? 

Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so 
much? 

Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu ! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 

And, Benedick, love on ; I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand : 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band; 

For others say thou dost deserve, and I 
350 Believe it better than reportingly. * 

Ila.— A ct III.— Scene 3. 

A Street. 

DOGBERRY, VERGES, THE WATCH, BORACIIIO, 
CONRADE. 

Dogb. Are you good men and true? 

Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they 
should suffer salvation, body and soul. 

Dogb. Nay, that were a punishment too good 
for them, if they should have any allegiance in 
them, being chosen for the prince’s watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neigh- 
bour Dogberry. 

Dogb. First, who think you the most desart- 
10 less man to be constable? 

First Watch. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George 
Seacole, for they can write and read. 

Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacole. God 
hath blessed you with a good name: to be a 
well-favoured man is the gift of fortune, but to 
write and read comes by nature. 

Second Watch. Both which, Master Con- 
stable, — ' 

Dogb. You have: I knew it would be your 
20 answer. Well, for your favour, sir, why, give 
God thanks, and make no boast of it; and for 
your writing and reading, let that appear 

* These two scenes may be completed from Act V.~ 
Scene 4.—* Soft and fair, Friar ! Which is Beatrice ? ’ 
- — ‘ And this is my conduit).’ « 


when there is no need of such vanity. You 
are thought here to be the most senseless and 
fit man for the constable of the watch ; there- 
fore bear you the lantern. This is your 
charge: you shall comprehend all vagrom 
men; you are to bid any man stand, in the 
prince’s name. 

Watch. How, if a’ will not stand? 30 

Dogb. Why, then take no note of him, but 
let him go; and presently call the rest of the 
watch together, and thank God you are rid of 
a knave. 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, 
he is none of the prince’s subjects. 

Dogb. True, and they are to meddle with 
none but the prince’s subjects. You shall also 
make no noise in the streets: for for the watch 
to babble and talk is most tolerable and not to 40 
be endured. 

Watch. We will rather sleep than talk : we 
know what belongs to a watch. 

Dogb. Why, you speak like an ancient and 
most quiet watchman, for I cannot see how 
sleeping should offend ; only have a care that 
your bills be not stolen. Well, you are to call 
at all the alehouses, and bid those that are 
drunk get them to bed. 

Watch. How if they will not? 50 

Dogb. Why then, let them alone till they 
are sober : if they make you not then the better 
answer, you may say they are not the men you 
took them for. 

Watch. Well, sir. 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may suspect 
him, by virtue of your office, to be no true 
man ; and, for such kind of men, the less you 
meddle or make with them, why, the more is 
for your honesty. 60 

Watch. If we know him to be a thief, shall 
we not lay hands on him? 

Dogb . Truly, by your office you may; but I 
think they that touch pitch will be defiled. 

The most peaceable way for you, if you do 
take a thief, is to let him show himself what 
he is, and steal out of your company. 

Verg. You have been always called a merci- 
ful man, partner. 

Dogb. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my 7 ° 
will, much more a man who hath any honesty 
in him. 

Verg. If you hear a child cry in the night, 
you must call to the nurse and bid her still it. 

Watch. How if the nurse be asleep and will 
not hear us? 

Dogb. Why, then depart in peace, and let 
the child wake her with crying; for the ewe 
that will not hear her lamb when it baes, will 
never answer a calf when he bleats. 8° 

Verg. *Tis very true. 

Dogb . This is the end of the charge:— you, 
constable, are to present the prince’s own 
person: if you meet the prince in the night, 
you m^y stay him. 
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Verg. Nay, by’r lady, that I think a’ cannot. 
Dogb. Five shillings to one on’t, with any 
man that knows the statues, he may stay him ; 
marry, not without the prince be wilting; for, 
90 indeed, the watch ought to offend no man ; and 
it is an offence to stay a man against his will. 
Verg. By’r lady, I think it be so. 

Dogb. Ha, ah, ha! Well, masters, good 
night: an there be any matter of weight 
chances, call up me. Keep your fellows’ 
counsels and your own; and good night. 
Come, neighbour. 

Watch. Well, masters, we hear our charge : 
let us go sit here upon the church-bench till 
100 two, and then all to ted. 

Dogb. One word more, honest neighbours. 
I pray you, watch about Signior Leonato’s 
door; for the wedding being there to-morrow, 
there is a great coil to-night. Adieu; be 
vigitant, I beseech you. 

[. Exeunt Dogberry and Verges. 

Enter Borachio and Conrade. 

Bora. What, Conrade ! 

Watch. (Aside.) Peace! stir not. 

Bora. Conrade, I say ! 

Con. Here, man, I am at thy elbow . . . 
1 10 and now forward with thy tale. 

Bora. Stand thee close then under this pent- 
house, for it drizzles rain, and I will, like a 
true drunkard, utter all to thee. 

Watch. (Aside.) Some treason, masters; yet 
stand close. 

Bora. Therefore know I have earned of Don 
John a thousand ducats. 

Con. Is it possible that any villany should 
be so dear? 

120 Bora . Thou should’st rather ask if it were 
possible an y villany should be so rich: for 
when rich villains have need of poor ones, poor 
ones may make what price they will. 

Con. 1 wonder at it. 

Bora. That shows thou art unconfirmed. 
Thou knowest that the fashion of a doublet, or 
a hat, or a cloak, is nothing to a man. 

Con . Yes, it is apparel. 

Bora. I mean, the fashion. 

130 Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora. Tush ! I may as well say the fool’s the 
fool. But seest thou not what a deformed 
thief this fashion is? 

Watch. (Aside.) I know that Deformed; a’ 
has been a vile thief this seven year ; a’ goes 
up and down like a gentleman: I remember 
his name. 

Bora. Didst thou not hear somebody ? 

Con. No: ’t was the vane on the house. 

X40 Bora. Seest thou not, I say, what a de- 
formed thief this fashion is? how giddily a’ 
turns about all the hot bloods between fourteen 
and five-and-thirty? sometimes fashioning them 
like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reechy jpainting ; 


sometime like god Bel’s priests in the 
old church-window ; sometime like the 
shaven Hercules in the smirched worm-eaten 
tapestry? ... 

Con. AH this I see; and I see that the 
fashion wears out more apparel than the man. tco 
B ut art thou not thyself giddy with the fashion 
too, that thou hast shifted out of thy tale into 
telling me of the fashion ? 

Bora. Not so neither; but know that I have 
to-night wooed Margaret, the lady Hero’s 
gentlewoman, by the name of Hero : she leans 
me out at her mistress’ chamber window, bids 
me a thousand times good-night— I tell this tale 
vilely : — I should first tell thee how the prince, 
Claudio, and my master, planted and placed 160 
and possessed by my master Don John, saw 
afar off in the orchard this amiable encounter. 

Con. And thought they Margaret was Hero? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and 
Claudio; but the devil my master knew she 
was Margaret; and partly by his oaths, which 
first possessed them, partly by the dark night, 
which did deceive them, but chiefly by my 
villany, which did confirm any slander that 
Don John had made, away went Claudio 170 
enraged; swore he would meet her, as he was / 
appointed, next morning at the temple, and 
there, before the whole congregation, shame 
her with what he saw o’er night, and send her 
home again without a husband. 

First Watch. We charge you in the prince’s 
name, stand ! 

Second Watch. Call up the right master 
constable. We have here recovered the most 
dangerous piece of lechery that ever was known 180 
in the commonwealth. 

First Watch. And one Deformed is one of 
them : I know him, a’ wears a lock. 

Con. Masters, masters! 

Second Watch. You’ll be made bring De- 
formed forth, I warrant you. 

Con, Masters,— 

First Watch. Never speak: we charge you 
let us obey you to go with us. 

Bora. We are likely to prove a goodly com- 190 
modity, being taken up of these men’s bills. 

Con. A commodity in question, I warrant 
you. Come, we’ll obey you. 

lib. — A ct III . — Scene 4. 

A Room in Leonato's House. 

LEONATO, DOGBERRY, VERGES. 

Leon. What would you with me, honest 
neighbour? 

Dogb. Marry, sir, I would have some con- 
fidence with you, that decerns you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you; for you see it is a 
busy time with me. 

Dogb. Marry, this it is, sir. 200 
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Verg. Yes, in truth it is, sir. 

Leon . What is it, my good friends ? 

Dogb. Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little 
off the matter: an old man, sir, and his wits 
are not so blunt, as, God help, I would desire 
they were; but, in faith, honest as the skin 
between his brows. 

Verg, Yes, I thank God I am as honest as 
any man living that is an old man and no 
210 honester than I. 

Dogb. Comparisons are odorous: palabras, 
neighbour Verges. 

Leon . Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Dogb, It pleases your worship to say so, but 
we are the poor duke’s officers; but truly, for 
mine own part, if I were as tedious as a king, 
I could find in my heart to bestow it all of 
your worship. 

Leon, All thy tediousness on me, ha? 

220 Dogb, Yea, an ’t were a thousand pound 
more than ’tis; for I hear as good exclamation 
on your worship, as of any man in the city ; 
and though I be but a poor man, I am glad to 
hear it. 

Verg, And so am I. 

Leon. I would fain know what you have to 
say. 

Verg. Marry, sir, our watch to-night, ex- 
cepting your worship’s presence, ha’ ta’en a 
230 couple of as arrant knaves as any in Messina. 

Dogb. A good old man, sir; he will be 
talking: as they say, ‘When the age is in, the 
wit is out.’ God help us 1 it is a world to see i 
Well said, i* faith, neighbour Verges: well, 
God’s a good man; an two men ride of a 
horse, one must ride behind. An honest soul, 
i’ faith, sir: by my troth he is, as ever broke 
bread ; but God is to be worshipped : all men 
are not alike; alas, good neighbour ! 

240 Leon . Indeed, neighbour, he comes too 

short of you. 

Dogb . Gifts that God gives. 

Leon . I must leave you. 

Dogb. One word, sir. Our watch, sir, have 
indeed comprehended two aspicious persons, 
and we would have them this morning examined 
before your worship. 

Leon. Take their examination yourself, and 
bring it me: I am now in great haste, as may 
250 appear unto you. 

Dogb. It snail be suffigance. 

Leon. Drink some wine ere you go: fare 
you well. 

lie.— A ct IV.— Scene 2. 

A Prison. 

DOGBERRY, VERGES, SEXTON, THE WATCH, 
CONRADE, BORACHIO. 

Dogb. Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 

Verg. O! a /itool and a cushion for the 
sexton. I 

Sexton. WWfch be the malefactors? 


Dogb. Marry, that am I and my partner. 

Verg. Nay, that’s certain: we have the 
exhibition to examine. 260 

Sexton. But which are the offenders that are 
to be examined! Let them come before 
master constable. 

Dogb. Yea, marry, let them come before me. 

Wh^t is your name, friend? 

Bora. Borachio. 

Dogb. Pray, write down Borachio. Yours, 
sirrah ? • 

Con . I am a gentleman, sir, and my name is 
Conrade. 270 

Dogb. Write down Master gentleman Con* 
rade. Masters, do you serve God? 

Con., Bora. Yea, sir, we hope. 

Dogb. Write down, that they hope they 
serve God: and write God first; for God 
defend but God should go before such villains ! 
Masters, it is proved already that you are little 
better than false knaves ; and it will go near to 
be thought so shortly. How answer you for 
yourselves ? 280 

Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure 
you; but I will go about with him. Come 
you hither, sirrah; a word in your ear: sir, I 
say to you, it is thought you are false knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to you we are none. 

Dogb. Well, stand aside. ’Fore God, they 
are both in a tale. Have you writ down that 
they are none ? 

Sexton. Master constable, you go not the 290 
way to examine: you must call forth the watch 
that are their accusers. 

Dogb. Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way. 

Let the watch come forth. Masters, I charge 
you, in the prince’s name, accuse these men. 

First Watch. This man said, sir, that Don 
John, the prince’s brother, was a villain. 

Dogb . Write down Prince John a villain. 

Why, this is flat perjury, to call a prince’s 
brother villain, 300 

Bora. Master constable — 

Dogb . Pray thee, fellow, peace: I do not 
like thy look, I promise thee. 

Sexton. What heard you him say else? 

Second Watch . Marry, that he had received 
a thousand ducats of Don John for accusing 
the lady Hero wrongfully. 

Dogb. Flat burglary as ever was committed. 

Verg. Yea, by the mass, that it is. 

Sexton. What else, fellow ? 310 

First Watch. And that Count Claudio did 
mean, upon his words, to disgrace Hero before 
the whole assembly, and not marry her. 

Dogb. O, villain! thou wilt be condemned 
into everlasting redemption for this. 

Sexton. What else? 

Second Watch . This is all. 

Sexton . And this is more, masters, than you 
can deny. Prince John is this morning secretly / . 
stolen away : Herp was in this manner accused, Jr.to 
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in^ this very manner refused, and upon the 
grief of this suddenly died. Master constable, 
let these men be bound, and brought to 
Leonato’s : I will go before and show him 
their examination. [Exit, 

Dogb. Come, let them be opinioned. 

Verg. Let them be in the hands- 
et#. Off, coxcomb 1 

Dogb, God’s my life! where’s the sexton? 

330 Let nim write down the prince’s officer cox- 
com£. Come, bind them. Thou naughty 
varlet ! 

Con, Away! you are an ass, you are an 
ass. 

Dogb, Dost thou not suspect my place? 


Dost thou not suspect my years ? 0 that he 
were here to write me down an ass! but 
masters, remember that I am an ass ; though it 
be not written down, yet forget not that I am 
an ass. No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, 340 
as shall be proved upon thee by good witness. 

I am a wise fellow ; and, which is more, an 
officer; and, which is more, a householder; 
and, which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh 
as any in Messina; ana one that knows the 
law, go to; and a rich fellow enough, go to; 
and a fellow that hath had losses; and one 
that hath two gowns, and every thing hand- 
some about him. Bring him away. 0 that 
I had been writ down an ass ! 35 ° 


^V.^.-IIa.-IIc.— These Scenes may be taken together, as the story is continuous. 


OTHELLO 


Act l,— Scene 3. 

OTHELLO, BRABANTIO, DUKE, SENATORS. 

Oth, Most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters, 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s 
daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I have married her : 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am 1 in my 
speech, ' 

And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ 
pith, 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have 
used 

10 Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious 
patience, 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, 
what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

— For such proceeding I am charged withal— 
I won his daughter. 

33 Bra, A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself ; and she, in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, everything, 

To fall in love with what she feared to look on! 
. It is a judgement maimed and most imperfect 
m That will confess perfection so could err 
^ Against all rules of nature, and must be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell 
Why this should be. I therefore vouch again 


That with some mixtures powerful o’er the 30 
blood, 

Or with some dram conjured to this effect, 
lie wrought upon her. 

Duke, To vouch this, is no proof, 

Without more wider and more overt test 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods 
Of modern seeming do prefer against him. 

First Sen . But, Othello, speak ; 

Did you by indirect and forced courses. 

Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections ; 

Or came it by request and such fair question 40 
As soul to soul affordeth ? 

Oth, I do beseech you, 

Send for tire lady to the Sagittary, 

And let her speak of me before her father ; 

If you do find me foul in her report, 

The trust, the office I do hold of you, 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 

Oth. ( To Iago.) Ancient, conduct them; you 50 
best know the place. 

[Exit Iago. 

And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood, 

So justly to your pave ears I’ll present, 

How I aid thrive in this fair lady’s love, 

And she in mine. 

Duke . Say it, Othello. 

Oth. Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 

Still questioned me the story of my life 
From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes 
That I have passed. «0 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it ; 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i* the imminent deadly 
breach, 
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Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 

And portance in my travel’s history ; 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 

70 Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 

It was mv hint to speak, — such was the process ; 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 

But still the house-affairs would draw her 
thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
’ Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 
80 Took once a pliant hour, and found good 
means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 


Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being dene, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, in faith, ’twas strange, ’twas pass- 
ing strange ; 

’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful : $0 

She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished 
That heaven had made her such a man >.she 
thanked me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I 
spake ; 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used : 

Here comes the lady ; let her witness it. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


I. —Act I .— Scene 4. 

MERCUTIO, ROMEO. 

Afer. 0 , then, I see Queen Mab hath been 
with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ 

legs, 

The cover of the wings of grasshoppers, 

The traces of the smallest spider’s web, 

10 The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams, 
Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lash of film, 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 

Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of 
love; 

30 O’er courtiers* knees, that dream on court’sies 
straight ; 

O’er lawyers* fingers, who straight dream on 
fees 5 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted 
are. 


Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pigs 
tail, 

Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice ; 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign 
throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts and 
wakes ; 

And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or 
two, 

And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which once untangled much misfortune 
bodes ; 


This is she— 40 

Rom . Peace, peace! Mercutio, peace! 

Thou talk’st of nothing. 

Mar. True. I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 

Which is as thin of substance as the air, 

And more inconstant than the wind, who 
wooes 

Even now the frozen bosom of the north, k 
And, being angered, puffs away from thence* 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 5 ° 
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II.— Act II. — Scene 4, 

Verona, A Street. 

BENVOLIO, MERCUTIO, ROMEO, TYBALT, 
AND OTHERS. 

Enter Benvolio and Mkrcutio. 

Mer. Where the devil should this Romeo be? 
Came he not home to-night ? 

Ben . Not to his father’s ; I spoke with his man. 

Jlfer. Why, that same pale hard-hearted 
wench, that Rosaline, 

Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 

Ben. Tybalt, the kinsman to old Capulet, 
Hath sent a letter to his father’s house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

10 Mer. Any man that can write may answer 
a letter. 

Ben, Nay, he will answer the letter’s master, 
how he dares, being dared. 

Mer, Alas 1 poor Romeo, he is already 
dead ; stabbed with a white wench’s black eye ; 
shot through the ear with a love song ; the very 
pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’s 
butt-shaft; and is he a man to encounter 
Tybalt? 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt ? 

Mer. More than prince of cats, I can tell 

20 you. 01 he is the courageous captain of com- 
liments. He fights as you sing prick-song, 
eeps time, distance, and proportion ; rests me 
his minim rest, one, two, and the third in your 
bosom ; the very butcher of a silk button, a 
duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of the very 
first house, of the first and second cause. Ah ! 
the immortal passado ! the punto reverso ! the 
hail 

Ben, The what? 

30 Mer , The plague of such antick, lisping, 

affecting fantasticoes, these new tuners of 
accents ! * By Jesu, a very good blade ! a 

very tall man ! * . . . Why, is not this a 
lamentable thing, grandsire, that we should 
be thus afflicted with these strange flies, 
these fashion-mongers, these perdona-mfs, 
who stand so much on the new form that 
they cannot sit at ease on the old bench ? . . . 
0 I their bons t their tons! 

Enter Romeo. 

40 Ben. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Mer, Without his roe, like a dried herring. 
O flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified ! Now is 
he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in: 
X-aura to his lady was a kitchen-wench ; marry, 
she had a better love to berhyme her ; Dido 
a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gipsy ; Helen and 
Hero hildings and harlots ; Thisbe a grey eye 
or so, but not to the purpose. Signior Romeo, 
oonjourl there’s a French salutation to your 

5 ° F rench slop. You gave us the counterfeit 

ftirly last wght. 


Rom. Good morrow to you both. What 
counterfeit did I give you ? 

Mer. The slip, sir, the slip ; can you not 
conceive? 

Rom . Pardon, good Mercutio, my business 
was great ; and in such a case as mine a man 
may strain courtesy. 


(Act III . — Scene 1.) 

Ben . I pray thee, good Mercutio, let’s 
retire : 

The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 60 

And, if we meet, we shall not scape a brawl; 

For now, these hot days, is the mad blood 
stirring. 

Mer, Thou art like one of those fellows that 
when he enters the confines of a tavern claps 
me his sword upon the table and says, * God 
send me no need of thee ! ’ and by the opera- 
tion of the second cup draws it on the drawer, 
when indeed there is no need. 

Ben. Am I like such a fellow? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack 70 
in thy mood as any in Italy, and as soon 
moved to be moody, and as soon moody to be 
moved. 

Ben. And what to ? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two such, we 
should have none shortly, for one would kill 
the other. Thou ! why thou wilt quarrel with 
a man that hath a hair more or a hair less in 
his beard than thou hast: thou wilt quarrel 
with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 80 
reason but because thou hast hazel eyes: 
what eye, but such an eye, would spy out 
such a quarrel? Thy head is as full of quarrels 
as an egg is full of meat, and yet thy head hath 
been beaten as addle as an egg for quarrelling. 

Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing 
in the street, because he hath wakened thy 
dog that hath lain asleep in the sun. Didst 
thou not fall out with a tailor for wearing his 
new doublet before Easter? with another, for 90 
tying his new shoes with old riband? and yet 
thou wilt tutor me from quarrelling! 

Ben. An I were so apt to quarrel as thou 
art, any man should buy the fee-simple of my 
life for an hour and a quarter. 

Mer. The fee-simple ! 0 simple ! 

Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. 

Enter Tybalt and others. 

Tyb. Follow me close, for I will speak to 
them. Gentlemen, good den! a word with joo 
one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us? 
Couple it. with something; make it a word 
and a blow. 

Tyb. You shall find me apt enough to that, 
sir, an you will give me occasion. 
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Mer. Could you not take some occasion 
without giving? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou consort’st with 
no Romeo — 

Mer. Consort! what? dost thou make us 
minstrels? an thou make minstrels of us, look 
to hear nothing but discords: here’s my 
fiddlestick; here’s that shall make you dance. 
Zounds, Consort! 

Ben. We talk here in the public haunt of men : 
Either withdraw unto some private place, 

Or reason coldly of your grievances, 

Or else depart; here all eyes gaze on us. 

Z20 Mer. Men’s eyes were made to look, and 
let them gaze; 

I will not budge for no man’s pleasure, I. 

Tyb. Romeo, the love I bear thee can afford 
No better term than this,— thou art a villain. 
Rom. Tybalt, the reason that I have to love 
thcc 

Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting: villain am I none ; 
Therefore farewell ; I see thou know’st me not. 

Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me; therefore turn and 
draw. 

130 Rom. I do protest, I never injured thee, 

But love thee better than thou canst devise, 

Till thou shalt know the reason of my love : 

And so, good Capulet, — which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own,— be satisfied. 

Mer. O calm, dishonourable, vile sub- 
mission ! 

Alla stoceata carries it away. (Draws . ) 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? 

Tyb. What would’st thou have with me ? 

Mer. Good king of cats, nothing but one of 
140 your nine lives, that I mean to make bold 
withal, and, as you shall use me hereafter, 
dry-beat the rest of the eight. Will you 
pluck your sword out of his pilcher by the 
ears? make haste, lest mine be about your ears 
ere it be out, 

Tyb. I am for you. (Drawing. ) 

Rom. Gentle mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Mer. Come, sir, your passado. (They fight.) . 
Rom. Draw, Benvolio; beat down their 
weapons ! 

150 Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage ! 
Tybalt, Mercutio, the prince expressly hath 
Forbidden bandying in Verona streets. 

Hold, Tybalt ! good Mercutio ! 

[Mercutio is wounded under Romeo's arm. 

Exeunt Tybalt and his followers. 
Mer. I am hurt. 

A plague 0’ both your houses ! I am sped. 

Is ne gone, and hath nothing? 

Ben. What 1 art thou hurt? 

Mer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch ; marry, 
’tis enough. 

Where is my page? Go, villain, fetch a 
surgeon. [Exit Page. 

% : ’ x 


Rom. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be 160 
much. 

Mer. No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a church door; but ’tis enough, ’twill 
serve: ask for me to-morrow, and you shall 
find me a grave man. I am peppered, I 
warrant, for this world. A plague 0’ both 
your houses ! Zounds ! a dog, a rat, a mouse, 
a cat, to scratch a man to death ! a braggart, 
a rogue, a villain, that fights by the book of 
arithmetic ! Why the devil came you between 
us? I was hurt under your arm. 1 70 

Rom. I thought all for the best. 

Mer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, 

Or I shall faint. A plague o* both your 
houses ! 

They have made worms* meat of me : I have it, 

And soundly too : your houses ! 

[Exeunt Mercutio and Benvolio. 

Rom. This gentleman, the prince’s near 
ally, 

My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation stained 
With Tybalt’s slander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my cousin. O sweet Juliet ! 180 

Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 

And in my temper softened valour’s steel ! 

Re-enter Benvolio. 

Ben. O Romeo, Romeo ! brave Mercutio’s 
dead; 

That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, 

Which too untimely here aid scorn the earth. 

Rom. This day’s black fate on more days 
doth depend; 

This but begins the woe others must end. 

Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back 
again. 

Rom. Alive ! in triumph ! and Mercutio 
slain ! 

Away to heaven, respective lenity, 190 

And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now ! 

Re-enter Tybalt. 

Now, Tybalt, take the 1 villain ’ back again 
That late thou gav’st me; for Mercutio’s 
soul 

Is but a little way above our heads, 

Staying for thine to keep him company: 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 

Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didst con- 
sort him here, 

Shalt with him hence. 

Rom. This shall determine that. 

(They fight; Tybalt falls.) 

Ben. Romeo, away! begone! 200 

The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain ! 

Stand not amazed : the prince will doom thee 
death 

If thou art taken : hence, begone, away! 

Rom. O, I am fortune’s fool ! 

Ben. Why dost thou stay? 

[Exit Romeo. 
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THE TEMPEST 


Act I.— Scene 2. 

ARIEL, PROSPERO, CALIBAN. 

Art, All hail, great master ! grave sir, hail ! 
I come 

To answer thy best pleasure; be’t to fly, 

To swim, to drive into the Are, to ride 
On the curled clouds; to thy strong bidding 
task 

Ariel, and all his quality. 

Pros. Hast thou, spirit, 

Performed to point the tempest that I bade 
thee? 

Art. To every article. 

I boarded the king’s ship ; now on the beak, 

IO Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flamed amazement : sometime I’d divide, 

And bum in many places; on the topmast, 

The yards and bowsprit, would I flame dis- 
tinctly, 

Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnings, the 
precursors 

0* the dreadful thunder-claps, more momen- 
tary 

And sight-outrunning were not; the fire, and 
cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty 
Neptune 

Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves 
tremble, 

Yea, his dread trident shake. 

20 Pros. My brave spirit ! 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason? 

Art. Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and played 
Some tricks of desperation. All, but mariners, 
Flunged in the foaming brine, and quit the 
vessel, 

Then all afire with me: the king’s son, 
Ferdinand, 

With hair up-staring (then like reeds, not 
hair), 

Was the first man that leaped; cried, ‘Hell is 
empty, 

3° And all the devils are here ! * 

Pros. Why, that’s my spirit 1 

But was not this nigh shore? 

Ari, Close by, my master. 

Pros. But are they, Ariel, safe? 

Ari . ' ' Not a hair perished ; 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 
But fresher than before: and, as thou bad’st 
me, 

in troops I have dispersed them ’bout the isle. 
The Meg's son have I landed by himself; 

40 Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs, 


In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting, 

His arms in this sad knot. 

Pros . Of the king’s ship 

The mariners, say how thou hast disposed, 

And all the rest o’ the fleet? 

Ari. Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s ship; in the deep nook, where 
once 

Thou calledst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vext Bermoothes; there she’s 
hid: 

The mariners all under hatches stowed ; 

Who, with a charm joined to their suffered 
labour, 

I have left asleep: and for the rest 0 * the 
fleet 

Which I dispersed, they all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Supposing that they saw the king’s ship 
wrecked, 

And his great person perish. 

Pros . Ariel, thy charge 

Exactly is performed : but there’s more work. 
What is the time o’ the day? 

Ari. Past the mid season. 

Pros . At least two glasses. The time ’twixt 
six and now 

Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

Ari. Is there more toil? Since thou dost 
give me pains, 

Let me remember thee what thou hast 
promised, 

Which is not yet performed me. 

Pros. How now? moody? 

What is’t thou canst demand? 

Ari. My liberty. 

Pros. Before the time be out? no more! 

Ari. I prithee, 

Remember I have done thee worthy service; 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, 
served 

Without or grudge or grumblings : thou didst 
promise 

To bate me a full year. 

Pros . Dost thou forget.. 

From what a torment I did free thee? 

Ari. No. 

Pros. Thou dost; and think’st it much to 
tread the ooze 
Of the salt deep, 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 

To do me business in the veins o’ th* earth, 
When it is baked with frost. 

Ari. I do not, sir. 

Pros . Thou liest, malignant thing! Hast 
thou forgot 

The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age and envy, 
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Was grown into a hoop? hast thou forgot her? 
Art. No, sir. 

Pros. Thou hast Where was she born? 
speak ; tell me. 
go Art. Sir, in Argier. 

Pros. 0 , was she so? I must, 

Once in a month, recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forget’st. This damned witch, 
Sycorax, 

For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou know’st, was banished: for one thing 
she did, 

They would not take her life. Is not this 
true? 

Art. Ay, sir. 

Pros. This blue-eyed hag was hither brought 
with child, 

100 And here was left by the sailors: thou, my 
slave, 

As thou report’st thyself, wast then her 
servant; 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthly and abhorred commands, 
Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, 
By help of her more potent ministers, 

And in her most unmitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Imprisoned thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen years; within which space she died, 
XIO And left thee there ; where thou didst vent thy 
groans 

As fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was this 
island 

(Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-born) not honoured 
with 

A human shape. 

Art. Yes; Caliban, her son. 

Pros. Dull thing, I say so ; he, that Caliban 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best 
know’st 

What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the 
breasts 

120 Of ever angry bears : it was a torment 
To lay upon the damned, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo; it was mine art, 

When I arrived and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

Art. I thank thee, master. 

Pros. If thou more murmur’st, I will rend 
an oak, 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou hast howled away twelve winters. 

Art. Pardon, master; 

I30 I will be correspondent to command, 

And do my spiriting gently. 

Pros. Do so, and after two days 

, I will discharge thee. 

Art, That’s my noble master ! 

[Exit. 


Pros. What ho! slave) Caliban! 

Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

Cal. [Within.) There’s wood enough 
within. 

Pros. Come forth, I say! there’s other 
business for thee ! 

Come, thou tortoise ! when? 

Thou poisonous slave . . . come forth ! 


Enter Caliban. 

Cal. As wicked dew as e’er my mother 
brushed 

With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen, 

Drop on you both ! a south-west blow on ye, 

And blister you all o’er ! 

Pros. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt 
have cramps, 

Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up; 
urchins 

Shall forth at vast of night, that they may 
work 

All exercise on thee; thou shalt be pinched 
As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more 
stinging 

Than bees that made ’em. 150 

CaL I must eat my dinner. 

This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 

Which thou tak’st from me. When thou 
cam’st first, 

Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me ; 
wouldst give me 

Water with berries in’t ; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 

That burn by day and night: and then I 
loved thee, 

And showed thee all the qualities o’ the isle, 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place 
and fertile : 

Cursed be I that I did so! All the charms 160 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king: and here 
you sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from 
me 

The rest 0’ the island. 

Pros . Thou most lying slave, 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness! I 
have used thee, 

Filth as thou art, with human care, and 
lodged thee 

In mine own cell .... Abhorred slave, 

Which any print of goodness wilt not take, 170 
Being capable of all ill ! I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee 
each hour 

One thing or other: when thou didst not, 
savage, 

Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble 
lfke 
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A thing most brutish, I endowed thy purposes 

With words that made them known ; but thy 
vile race, 

Though thou didst learn, had that in’t which 
good natures 

Could not abide* to be with; therefore wast 
thou 

Deservedly confined into this rock, 

180 Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

Cal. You taught me language; and my 
•profit on’t 

Is, I know how to curse. The red plague 
rid you 

For learning me your language ! 


Pros. Hag-seed, hence! 

Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, thou’rt best, 

To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, 
malice? 

If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly, 

What I command, 1*11 rack thee with old 
cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din, 190 

Cal. No, ’pray thee. 

[Aside) I must obey: his art is of such power, 

It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 

Pros. So, slave; hence 1 


TIMON OF ATHENS 


Act IV. — Scenes 1, 3. 

TIMON, ALCIBIADES, TIMANDRA. 

Tim . Let me look back upon thee. 0 thou 
wall, 

That girdlest in those wolves, dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens ! Matrons, turn incon- 
tinent ! 

Obedience fail in children ! Slaves and fools, 

1 Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the 
i bench, 

L And minister in their steads ! . . . Bankrupts, 
| holdfast; 

Rather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats ! Bound servants, 
steal ! 

Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
10 Andf pill by law. . , . Son of sixteen, 

Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping 
sire, ' 

With it beat out his brains ! Piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries, 

And let confusion live! Plagues, incident to 
men, 

Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
20 On Athens, ripe for stroke ! Thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners 1 Lust and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth, 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may 
strive, 

And drown themselves in riot! Itches, 
blains, 

Sow ail the Athenian bosoms ; and their crop 
Be general leprosy ! Breath infect breath, 
That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison 1 Nothing I’ll bear from thee 


But nakedness, thou detestable town! 30 

Take thou that too, with multiplying bans! 

Timon will to the woods ; where he shall find 
The unkindest beast more kinder than man- 
kind. 

The gods confound — hear me, you good gods 
all — 

The Athenians both within and out that wall ! 

And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may 
grow 

To the whole race of mankind, high and low I 

Amen. 

(Scene 3). 

0 blessed breeding sun ! draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy sister’s orb 40 

Infect the air ! Twinned brothers of one womb, 
Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 

Scarce is dividant, touch them with several 
fortunes ; 

The greater scorns the lesser : not nature, 

To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great 
fortune, 

But by contempt of nature. 

Raise me this beggar, and deny’t that lord; 

The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, 

The beggar, native honour. 

It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides, 5 ° 

The want that makes him lean. Who dares, 
who dares 

In purity of manhood stand upright, 

And say * This man’s a flatterer’? if one be, 

So are they all ; for every grisc of fortune 
Is smoothed by that below : the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool: all is oblique; 

There’s nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villany. Therefore, be abhorred 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! # 

His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 66 

Destruction fang mankind! Earth, yield me 
roots! (Digging.) 
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Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison 1 What is here? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? No, 
gods, 

I am no idle votarist : roots, you clear heavens ! 
Thus much of this will make black white, foul 
fair, 

Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward 
valiant. 

Ha, you gods! why this? What this, you 
gods? Why, this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your 
sides, 

70 Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their 
heads: 

This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions; bless the ac- 
cursed; 

Make the hoar leprosy adored ; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation 
With senators on the bench ; this is it 
That makes the wappen’d widow wed again ; 
She, whom the spital-house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and 
spices 

To the April day again. Come, damned 
earth, 

80 Thou common whore of mankind, that putt’st 
odds 

Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature. {March afar off,) 

Ila! a drum? Thou*rt quick, 
But yet I’ll bury thee: thou’lt go, strong thief, 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand. 

Nay, stay thou out for earnest.* 

{Keeping some gold,) 


Enter Alcibiades. 

Alcib . What art thou there? speak. 

Tim, A beast, as thou art. The canker 
gnaw thy heart, 

For showing me again the eyes of man ! 

Alcib, What is thy name? Is man so hateful 
to thee 

90 That art thyself a man ! 

Tim, I am Misanthropes, and hate man- 
kind. 

For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 

That I might love thee something. 

Alcib, I know thee well ; 

But in thy fortunes am unlearned and strange. 

Tim, I know thee too; and more than mat 
I know thee, 

I not desire to know. Follow thy drum ; 

With man’s blood paint the ground, gules, 
gules; 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; 
too Then what should war be? 


* The scene may end here. 


Alcib. How came the noble Timon to this 
change? 

Tim, As the moon does, by wanting light 
to give: 

Hut then renew I could not, like the moon; 

There were no suns to borrotf of. 

Alcib, Noble Timon, what friendship may I 
do thee? 

Tim, None, but to maintain my opinion. 

Alcib, What is it, Timon? 

Tim. Promise me friendship, but perform 
none: if thou wilt not promise, the gods 
plague thee, for thou art a man! if thou dost 110 
perform, confound thee, for thou art a man ! 

Alcib. I have heard in some sort of thy 
miseries. 

Tim. Thou saw’st them, when I had pros- 
perity. 

Alcio. I see them now; then was a blessed 
time. 


I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 

The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band; I have heard and 
grieved 

How curs&d Athens, mindless of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour 
states, 

But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them,— 1 30 
Tim. I prithee, beat thy drum, and get thee . 

gone. I 

Alcib. I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear 1 
Timon. I 

Tim. How dost thou pity him whom thou I 

dost trouble? 

I had rather be alone. 

Alcib. Why, fare thee well: 

Here is some gold for thee. 

Tim. Keep it, I cannot eat it. 

Alcib . When I have laid proud Athens on a 
heap, — 

Tim. Warr’st thou ’gainst Athens? 

Alcib. Ay, Timon, and have cause. 130 

Tim. The gods confound them all in thy 
conquest; and 

Thee after, when thou hast conquered ! 

Alcib. Why me, Timon? 

Tim. That, by killing of villains, thou wast 
born to conquer my country. 

Put up thy gold : go on,— here’s gold,— go on; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 

Will o’er some high-viced city hang his poison 

In the sick air ; let not thy sword skip one ; 

Pity not honoured age for his white beard ; 

He is an usurer. Strike me the counterfeit 14° 
matron; 

It is her habit only that is honest : . • « • 

Let not the virgin’s cheek 
Make soft thy trenchant sword : 

Spare not the babe, 

Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust 
• their mercy; 
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Think it a bastard, whom the oracle 

Hath doubtfully pronounced thy throat shall 
cut, 

And mince it sans remorse. Swear against 
objects: 

Put armour on thine cars and on thine eyes ; 

150 Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor 
babes, 

Nor sight of priests in holy vestments bleeding, 

Shqjl pierce a jot. There’s gold to pay thy 
soldiers : 

Make large confusion ; and thy fury spent, 

Confounded be thyself! Speak not, be gone. 

Alcib . Hast thou gold yet? I’ll take the 
gold thou giv’st me, 

Not all thy counsel. 

Tim . Dost thou, or dost thou not, heaven’s 
curse upon thee ! 

Alcib . Strike up the drum towards Athens ! 
Farewell, Timon: 

If I thrive well, I’ll visit thee again. 

160 Tim. If I hope well, I’ll never see thee 
more. 

Alcib . I never did thee harm. 

Tim. Yes, thou spok’st well of me. 

Alcib. Call’st thou that harm? 

Tim. Men daily find it. Get thee away, . . . 

Alcib. We but offend him. Strike ! 

{Drum beats.) 

[Exit Alcibiades. 


Tim. That nature, being sick of man’s un- 
kindness, . 

Should yet be hungry! Common mother, 
thou, (Digging.) 

Whose womb unmeasurable and infinite breast 
Teems, and feeds all; whose self-same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is * 7 ° 
puffed, 

Engenders the black toad and adder blue, 

The gilded newt and eyeless venomed worm, 

With all the abhorred births below crisp 
heaven 

Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth 
shine ; 

Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate, 

From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor 
root! 

Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb, 

Let it no more bring out ingrateful man ! 

Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and 
bears ; 

Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward l °° 
face 

Hath to the marbled mansion all above 
Never presented ! O ! a root ; dear thanks ! 

Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-tom 
leas ; 

Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish 
draughts 

And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind, 

That from it all consideration slips l 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


Act III . — Scene 3. 

AGAMEMNON, ULYSSES, NESTOR, AJAX, 
MENELAUS, ACHILLES, PATROCLUS. 

Ulyss. Achilles stands i’ the entrance of his 
tent : 

Please it our general to pass strangely by him, 
As if he were forgot ; and, princes all, 

Lay negligent and loose regard upon him : 

I will come last. ’Tis like he’ll question me 
Why such unplausive eyes are bent on him : 

If so, I have derision medicinable 
To use between your strangeness and his pride, 
Which his own will shall have desire to drink : 
10 It may do good: pride hath no other glass 
To show itself but pride, for supple knees 
Feed arrogance and are the proud man’s fees. 
Agam. We’ll execute your purpose, and put 
on 

A form of strangeness as we pass along : 

So do each lord, and either greet him not, 

Oi else disdainfully, which shall shake him 
more 

Than if not looked on* I will lead the why. 


Enter Achilles and Patroclus. 

Achil. What ! comes the general to speak 
with me ? 

You know my mind; I’ll fight no more ’gainst 
Troy. 

Aga??i. What says Achilles? would he ought 30 
with us? 

Nest. Would you, my lord, aught with the 
general? 

Achil. No. 

Nest . Nothing, my lord. 

Agam. The better. 

[Exeunt Agamemnon and Nestor. 

Achil. Good day, good day. 

Men. Ilow do you? how do you? [Exit. 

Achil. What ! does Menclaus scorn me? 

Ajax. How now, Patroclus ! 

Achil. Good morrow, Ajax. 

Ajax. Ha? 30 

Achil. Good morrow. 

Ajax. Ay, and good next day too. [Exit. 

Achil. What mean these fellows? Know 
they not Achilles? 

Pair. They pass by strangely: they were 
used to bend, 
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To send their smiles before them to Achilles; 
To come as humbly as they used to creep 
To holy altars. 

Achil. What I am I poor of late? 

’Tis certain, greatness, once fall’n out with 
fortune, 

40 Must fall out with men too : what the declined 
is 

He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall ; for men, like butter- 
flies, 

Show not their mealy wings but to the summer, 
And not a man, for being simply man, 

Hath any honour, but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, and 
favour, 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit : 

Which when they fall, as being slippery 
standers, 

The love that leaned on them as slippery too, 
50 Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. But ’tis not so with me : 
Fortune and I are friends: I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did possess, 

Save these men’s looks; who do, methinks, 
find out 

Something not worth in me such rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here is Ulysses : 
I’ll interrupt his reading. 

How now, Ulysses ! 

Ulyss. Now, great Thetis’ son ! 

60 Achil. What are you reading? 

Ulyss . A strange fellow here 

Writes me : 

That man, how dearly ever parted , 
How much in having , or without , or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath , 
Nor feels not what he owes but by reflection; 

As when his virtues shining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. 

70 Achil. This is not strange, Ulysses. 

The beauty that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others’ eyes: nor doth the eye itself, 

That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 
Not going from itself ; but eye to eye opposed 
Salutes each other with each other’s form ; 

For speculation turns not to itself 
Till it hath travelled, and is married there 
Where it may see itself. This is not strange 
at all. 

80 Ulyss. I do not strain at the position,— 

It is familiar— but at the authors drift ; 

Who in his circumstance expressly proves 
That no man is the lord of any thing, 

Though in and of him there be much consisting, 
Till he communicate his parts to others : 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 
Till he behold them formed in the applause 
Where they’re extended ; who, like an arch, 
. reverberates 

TTlje/ voice again, or, like a gate of steel 

1 4 . * 


Fronting the sun, receives and renders back ^ 90 

His figure and his heat. I was much wrapt in 
this; 

And apprehended here immediately 
The unknown Ajax. 

Heavens, what a man is there 1 a very horse; 

That has he knows not what. Nature, what 
things there are, 

Most abject in regard, and dear in use ! 

What things, again most dear in the esteen^ 

And poor in worth 1 Now shall we see to- 
morrow, — 

An act that very chance doth throw upon him,—. 

Ajax renowned. 0 heavens! what some men 100 
do, 

While some men leave to do ! 

How some men creep in skittish fortune’s hall, 
Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes ! 

How one man eats into another’s pride, 

While pride is fasting in his wantonness ! 

To see these Grecian lords ! why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder, 

As if his foot were on brave Hector’s breast, 

And great Troy shrieking. 

Achil. I do believe it ; for they passed by me 1 10 
As misers do by beggars, neither gave to me 
Good word nor look: what! are my deeds 
forgot ? 

* Ulyss. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his 

back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingratitudes: 

Those scraps are good deeds past; which are 
devoured 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done : perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright : to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 1 20 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue : if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide, they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost; 

Or, like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 130 
O’errun and trampled on : then what they do 
in present, 

Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop 
yours ; 

For time is like a fashionable host, 

And witL his arms outstiSchec^as he^would fly, 
Grasps in the comer: welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing. 0 , let not 
virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, * 4 ° 

* Lines 1x3*158 may be used as a separate speech. 
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Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-born 
gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things 
past, 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 


That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; *5° 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. The cry went once on 
thee, 

And still it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou would’st not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late* 

Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods 
themselves, 

And drave great Mars to faction. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


la.— Act II.— Scene 3. 

The Plot against Malvolio. 

SIR TOBY BELCH, SIR ANDREW AGUE- 
CHEEK, CLOWN, MARIA, MALVOLIO. 

Sir To, Approach, Sir Andrew : not to be 
a-bed after midnight is to be up betimes; and 
diluculo surgere, thou knowest — 

Sir And, Nay, by my troth, I know not; 
but I know, to be up late is to be up late. 

Sir To, A false conclusion : I hate it as an 
unfilled can. To be up after midnight and to 
go to bed then, is early; so that to go to bed 
after midnight is to go to bed betimes. Does 
jo not our life consist of the four elements? 

Sir And, Faith, so they say ; but I think it 
rather consists of eating and drinking. 

Sir To, Thou’rt a scholar ; let us therefore 
eat and drink. Marian, I say ! a stoup of 
wine ! 

Enter Clown. 

Sir And, Here comes the fool, i’ faith. 

Clo, How now, my hearts ! Did you never 
see the picture of * we three * ? 

Sir To, Welcome, ass. Now, let’s have a 
20 catch. , . . Shall we make the welkin dance 
indeed? shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch 
that will draw three souls out of one weaver ? 
shall we do that ? 

Sir And, An you love me, let’s do’t : I am 
dog at a catch. 

Clo, By’r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch 
well. 

Sir And, Most certain. Let our catch be, 
( Thou knave. 1 

30 Clo, * Hold thy peace, thou knave,’ knight ? 
I shall be constrained in’t to call thee knave, 
knight. 

, And, ’Tis not the first time I have con- 

strained one to call me knave. Begin, fool : 
it begins * Hold thy peace.’ • 


Clo, I shall never begin, if I hold my peace. 

Sir And. Good, i* faith. Come> begin. 

{They sing a catch.) 

Enter Maria. 

Mar. What a caterwauling do you keep 
here ! If my lady have not called up her 
steward Malvolio and bid him turn you out of 40 
doors, never trust me. 

Sir To. My lady’s a Cataian ; we are poli- 
ticians ; Malvolio’s a Peg-a-Ramsey, and 
‘Three merry men be we.’ Am not I consan- 
guineous ? am I not of her blood ? Tilly vally ; 
lady! (Sings.) 

There dwelt a man in Babylon , lady, lady! 

Clo. Beshrew me, the knight’s in admirable 
fooling. 

Sir And. Ay, he does well enough if he be . 5° 
disposed, and so do I too: he does it with a 
better grace, but I do it more natural. 

Sir To. (Sings.) 01 the twelfth day of 
December , — 

Mar. For the love o’ God, peace l 
Enter Malvolio. 

Mai. My masters, are you mad ? or what 
are you? Have you no wit, manners, nor 
honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time 
of night? Do ye make an alehouse of my 
lady’s house, that ye squeak out your coziers’ 
catches without any mitigation or remorse of 60 
voice ? Is there no respect of place, persons, 
nor time in you ? 

Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our 
catches. Sreck up ! 

Mai. Sir Toby, I must be round with you. 

My lady bade me tell you, that, though she 
harbours you as her kinsman, she’s nothing 
allied to your disorders. If you can separate 
yourself and your misdemeanours, you are 
welcome to the house; if not, an it would 70 
please you to take leave of her, she is very 
willing to bid you farewell. 
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Sir To, Farewell, dear heart, since I must 
needs be gone. 

Mar, Nay, good Sir Toby. 

Clo, His eyes do show his days are almost 
done, 

Mai, Is’t even so ? 

Sir To. But 1 will never die. 

Clo, Sir Toby, there you lie. 

Mai. This is much credit to you. 

80 Sir To. Shall I bid him go ? 

Clo. What an if you do? 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go, and spare not ? 

Clo. 01 no, no, no, no, you dare not. 

Sir To. Out o’ tune? sir, ye lie. Art any 
more than a steward ? Dost thou think, be- 
cause thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? 

Clo. Yes, by Saint Anne; and ginger shall 
be hot i* the mouth too. 

90 Sir To. Thou’rt i’ the right. Go, sir, rub 
your chain with crumbs. A stoup of wine, 
Maria! 

Mai. Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady’s 
favour at any thing more than contempt, you 
would not give means for this uncivil rule : 
she shall know of it, by this hand. [Exit. 

Mar. Go shake your ears. 

Sir And. ’Twere as good a deed as to 
drink when a man’s a-hungry, to challenge him 
100 the field, and then to break promise with him 
and make a fool of him. 

Sir To. Do’t, knight i I’ll write thee a 
challenge; or I’ll deliver thy indignation to 
him by word of mouth. 

Mar. Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to- 
night : since the youth of the count’s was to- 
day with my lady, she is much out of quiet. 
For Monsieur Malvolio, let me alone with him: 
if I do not gull him into a nay word, and make 
IIO him a common recreation, do not think I have 
wit enough to lie straight in my bed. I know 
I can do it. 

Sir To. Possess us, possess us : tell us some- 
thing of him. 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of 
puritan. 

Sir And. 0 , if I thought that, I’d beat him 
like a dog ! 

Sir To. What, for being a puritan ? thy 
120 exquisite reason, dear knight? 

Sir And. I have no exquisite reason for’t, 
but I have reason good enough. 

Mar, The devil a puritan that he is, or any 
thing constantly, but a time-pleaser ; an affec- 
tioned ass, that cons state without book, and 
utters it by great swarths .* the best persuaded 
of himself; so crammed, as he thinks, with 
excellencies, that it is his ground of faith 
that all that look on him love him ; and on 
130 that vice in him will my revenge find notable 
cause to work. 

Sir To. What, wilt thou do ? 

Mar . I will drop in his way some obscure 


epistles of love; wherein, by the colour of his 
beard, the shape of his leg, the manner of his 
gait, the expressure of his eye, forehead, and 
complexion, he shall find himself most feelingly 
personated. I can write very like my lady 
your niece: on a forgotten matter we can 
hardly make distinction of our hands. 

Sir To. Excellent ! I smell a device. 

Sir And. I have ’t in my nose too. 

Sir To. He shall think, by the letters^Jiat 
thou wilt drop, that they come from my niece, 
and that she’s in love with him. 

Mar. My purpose is, indeed, a horse of 
that colour. 

Sir And. And your horse now would make 
him an ass. 

Mar. Ass, I doubt not. 

Sir And. O ! ’twill be admirable. 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you : I know 
my physic will work with him. I will plant 
you two, and let the fool make a third, where 
he shall find the letter : observe his construc- 
tion of it. For this night, to bed, and dream 
on the event. Farewell. [Exit. 

Sir To. Good night, Penthesilea. 

Sir And. Before me, she’s a good wench. 

Sir To. She’s a beagle, true-bred, and one 
that adores me : what o’ that? 

Sir And. 1 was adored once too. 


Sir To. Come, come : I’ll go burn some 
sack ; ’tis too late to go to bed now. Come, 
knight ; come knight. [Exeunt. 


Ib.— Act II .— Scene 5. 

Malvolio in the Garden. 

SIR TOBY BELCH, SIR ANDREW AGUE- 
CHEEK, FABIAN, MARIA, MALVOLIO. 

Sir To. Come thy ways, Signior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, I’ll come : if I lose a scruple of 
this sport, let me be boiled to death with 
melancholy. 

Sir To. Would’st thou not be glad to have 
the niggardly rascally sheep-biter come by 
some notable shame? 

Fab. I would exult, man: you know he 
brought me out 0’ favour with my lady about 
a bear-baiting here. 

Sir To. To anger him we’ll have the bear 
again ; and we will fool him black and blue ; 
shall we not, Sir Andrew? 

Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our 
lives. 

Enter Maria. 

Sir To, Here comes the little villain. 
How now, my metal of India ! 

Mah Get ye all three into the box-tree* 
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Malvolio’s coming down this walk: he has 
been yonder i’ the sun practising behaviour to 
his own shadow this half hour. Observe him, 
for the love of mockery; for I know this letter 
will make a contemplative idiot of him. Close 
in the name of jesting 1 Lie thou there {throws 

190 down a letter) for here comes the trout that 
must be caught with tickling. 

{They stand aside.) 

m 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mai . Tis but fortune; all is fortune. 
Maria once told me she did affect me ; and I 
have heard herself come thus near, that, should 
she fancy, it should be one of my complexion. 
Besides, she uses me with a more exalted 
respect than any one else that follows her. 
What should I think on't? 

Sir To. Here’s an overweening rogue ! 

200 Fab. O, peace! Contemplation makes a 
rare turkey-cock of him: how he jets under 
his advanced plumes 1 

Sir And. ^Slight, I could so beat the 
rogue! 

Sir To. Peace, I say ! 

Mai. To be Count Malvolio ! 

Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him ! 

Sir To. Peace, peace ! 

210 Mai. There is example for’t: the lady 
of the Strachy married the yeoman of the 
wardrobe. 

Sir And. Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fab. O, peace 1 now he’s deeply in; look 
how imagination blows him. 

Mai. Having been three months married to 
her, sitting in my state — 

Sir To. 0 1 for a stone-bow, to hit him in 
the eye. 

220 Mai. Calling my officers ahout me, in my 
branched velvet gown; having come from 
a daybed, where I have left Olivia sleeping — 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace ! 

Mai. And then to have the humour of 
state: and after a demure travel of regard, 
telling them I know my place, as I would they 
should do theirs, to ask for my kinsman 
Toby- 

230 Sir To. Bolts and shackles ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. 

Mai. Seven of my people, with an obedient 
start, make out for him. I frown the while ; 
and perchance wind up my watch, or play with 
my — some rich jewel. Toby approaches; 
court’sies there to me— 

Sir To. Shall this fellow live? 

Fab. Though our silence be drawn from us 
with cars, yet peace! 

240 Mol. I extend . my hand to him thus, 
quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of control— • 


Sir To. And does not Toby take you a 
blow o’ the lips then? 

Mai. Saying, ‘Cousin Toby, my fortunes, 
having cast me on your niece, give me this 
prerogative of speech’— 

Sir To. What, what? 

Mai. * You must amend your drunkenness.* 

Sir To. Out, scab! 250 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews 
of our plot. 

Mai. ‘Besides, you waste the treasure of 
your time with a foolish knight ’ — 

Sir And. That’s me, I warrant you. 

Mai. ‘ One Sir Andrew * — 

Sir And. I knew *twas I; for many do 
call me fool. 

Mai. (Seeing the letter.) What employ- 
ment have we here? 260 

Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 

Sir To. 0 , peace ! and the spirit of humours 
intimate reading aloud to him ! 

Mai. ( Taking up the letter.) By my life, 
this is my lady’s hand ! these be her very C*s, 
her IF s, and her T’s: and thus makes she her 
great P’s. It is, in contempt of question, her 
hand. . . .(Reads.) 

To the unknown beloved, this, and my good 
wishes : 270 

Her very phrases! By your leave, wax. 

Soft ! and the impressure her Lucrece, with 
which she uses to seal: ’tis my lady. To 
whom should this be? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 

Mai. (Reads.) 

Jove knows I love ; 

But who? 

Lips, do not move : 

No man must know. 

‘No man must know.* What follows? the 280 
numbers altered 1 ‘No man must know.* If 
this should be thee, Malvolio? 

Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock ! 

Mai. (Reads.) 

I may command where I adore ; 

But silence, like a Lucrece knife, 

With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore. 

M, O, A, 1 , doth sway my life. 

Fab. A fustian riddle! 

Sir 'To. Excellent wench, say I. 

Mai. l M, 0 , A y /, doth sway my life.* 290 
Nay, but first, let me see, let me see, let me 
see. 

Fab. What a dish o’ poison has she dressed 
him ! 

Sir To. And with what wing the staniel 
checks at it ! 

Mai. ‘I may command where I adore.* 

Why, she may command me: I serve her; 
she is my lady. Why, this is evident to any 
formal capacity; there is no obstruction in 
this. Ana the end,— what should that alpha- 300 
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betical position portend? If I could make 
that resemble something in me, — Softly 1 
M, 0 , A, I— 

Sir To. 0 ! ay, make up that : he is now 
at a cold scent. 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon ’t, for all this, 
though it be as rank as a fox. 

Mai. Mi Malvolio; M, why that begins 
310 my name. 

Fab. Did not I say he would work it out? 
the cur is excellent at faults. 

Mai. M, — but then there is no consonancy 
in the sequel; that suffers under probation: 
A should follow, but 0 does. 

Fab. And 0 shall end, I hope. 

Sir To. Ay, or 1*11 cudgel him, and make 
him cry 0 1 

Mai. And then 1 comes behind. 

320 Fab. Ay, an you had any eye behind you, 
you might see more detraction at your heels 
than fortunes before you. 

Mai. Mi Of A, I; this simulation is not as 
the former; and yet, to crush tiffs a little, it 
would bow to me, for every one of these 
letters are in my name. Soft! here follows 
prose. 

(Reads.) 

If this fall into thy hand, revolve. In my stars I am 
above thee ; but be not afraid of greatness : some are 
330 born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon ’em. Thy Fates open their 
hands ; let thy blood and spirit embrace them ; and 
to inure thyself to what thou art like to be, cast thy 
humble slough and appear fresh. Be opposite with a 
kinsman, surly with servants; let thy tongue tang 
arguments of state ; nut thyself into the trick of singu- 
larity. She thus advises thee that sighs for thee. 
Remember who commended thy yellow stockings, and 
wished to see thee ever cross-gartered : I say, remember. 
34O Go to, thou art made, if thou desirest to be so ; if not, 
let me see thee a steward still, the fellow of servants, 
and not worthy to touch Fortune’s fingers. Farewell. 
She that would alter services with thee, 

The Fortunate-Unhappy. 

Daylight and champain discovers not more: 
this is open. I will be proud, I will read 
politic authors, I will baffle Sir Toby, I will 
wash off gross acquaintance, I will be point- 
devise the very man. I do not now fool 
330 myself, to let imagination jade me ; for every 
reason excites to this, that my lady loves me. 
She did commend my yellow stockings of late, 
she did praise my leg being cross-gartered ; 
and in this she manifests herself to my love, 
and with a kind of injunction drives me to 
these habits of her liking. I thank my stars I 
am happy. I will be strange, stout, in yellow 
stockings, and cross-gartered, even with the 
swiftness of putting on. Jove and my stars be 
tfo praised ! Ilere is yet a postscript. 

0 (Reads.) 

Thou canst not choose hut know who I am. If thou 
entertainest my love, let it appear in thy smiling ; thy 
smiles become thee well ; therefore in my presence still 
smsle» dear my sweet, I prithee. 


Jove, I thank thee. I will smile: I will do 
every thing that thou wilt have me. [Exit. 

Fab. I will not give my part of this sport 
for a pension of thousands to be paid from the 
Sophy. 

Sir To. I could marry this wench for this 370 
device. 

Sir And. So could I too. 

Sir To. And ask no other dowry with her 
but such another jest. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. * 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Re-enter Maria. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o’ my neck? 

Sir And. Or o’ mine either? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray- 
trip, and become thy bond-slave? 380 

Sir And. I* faith, or I either? 

Sir To. Wliy, thou hast put him in such a 
dream, that when the image of it leaves him he 
must run mad. 

Mar. Nay, but say true ; does it work upon 
him? ... If you will then see the fruits of the 
sport, mark his first approach before my lady; 
be will come to her in yellow stockings, and 
’tis a colour she abhors; and cross-gartered, 
a fashion she detests ; and he will smile upon 390 
her, which will now be so unsuitable to her 
disposition, being addicted to a melancholy as 
she is, that it cannot but turn him into a 
notable contempt. If you will see it, follow 
me. 

Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou most 
excellent devil of wit ! 

Sir And. I’ll make one too. 


I la. —Act HI. — Scenes 2 and 4. 

Malvolio and Olivia. 

SIR TOBY BELCH, SIR ANDREW AQUE- 
CHEEK, FABIAN, MARIA, OLIVIA. 

Mar. If you desire the spleen, and will 
laugh yourselves into stitches, follow me. Yond 
gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very renegado; 
for there is no Christian, that means to be saved 
by believing rightly, can ever believe such 
impossible passages of grossness. He’s in 
yellow stockings. 

Sir To. And cross-gartered? 

Mar. Most villanously; like a pedant that 
keeps a school i’ the church. I have dogged 10 
him like his murderer. He does obey every 
point of the letter that I dropped to betray 
him : he does smile his face into more lines 
than is in the new map with the augmenta- 
tion of the Indies. You have not seen such a 
thing as ’tis; I can hardly forbear hurling 
things at him. I know my lady will strike 
him: if she do, he’ll smile, and take’t for 
a great favour. 
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20 _ Sir To. Come) bring us, bring us where he 

is. . . * [Exeunt. 

Enter Olivia. 

Olu Where is Malvolio? — he is sad and civil, 
And suits well for a servant with my fortunes: 
Where is Malvolio? 

Mar . He’s coming, madam; but in very 
strange manner. He is sure possessed, 
m^am. 

Olu Why, what’s the matter? Does he 
rave? 

*q Mar o No, madam; he does nothing but 

smile: your ladyship were best to have some 
guard about you if he come, for sure the man 
is tainted in’s wits. 

OH, Go call him hither. {Exit Maria.) I 
am as mad as he, 

If sad and merry madness equal be. 

Re-enter Majua, with Malvolio. 

How now, Malvolio? 

Mai. Sweet Lady, ho, ho. 

OIL Smilest thou? 

40 I sent for thee upon a sad occasion. 

MaL Sad, laay? I could be sad : this does 
make some obstruction in the blood, this 
cross-gartering; but what of that? if it please 
the eye of one, it is with me as the very true 
sonnet is, ‘ Please one, and please all.’ 

OIL Why, how dost thou, man? what is the 
matter with thee? 

Mai, Not black in my mind, though yellow 
in my legs. It did come to his hands, and 
50 commands shall be executed: I think we do 
know the sweet Roman hand. 

OIL God comfort thee! Why dost thou 
smile so and kiss thy hand so oft? 

Mar. How do you, Malvolio? 

Mai. At your request! Yes; nightingales 
answer daws. 

Mar. Why appear you with this ridiculous 
boldness before my lady? 

Mai. ‘Be not afraid of greatness:’ ’twas 
60 well writ 

OIL What meanest thou by that, Malvolio? 

Mai. ‘ Some are born great,’— 

OIL Ha! ' 

Mai. ‘ Some achieve greatness,’— 

OIL What sayest thou? 

Mai. 4 And some have greatness thrust upon 
them.*— 

OIL Heaven restore thee ! 

Mai. * Remember who commended thy 
70 yellow stockings,* — 

OIL Thy yellow stockings ! 

Mai. 4 And wished to see thee crosS- 
gartered.* 

OIL Cross-gartered l 

Mai. 4 Go to, thou art made, if thou 
desirest to be so’— . 


OIL Am I made? 

Mai. 4 If not, let me see thee a servant still.’ 

OIL Why, this is very midsummer madness. 

. . . Good Maria, let this fellow be looked 80 
to. Where’s my cousin Toby? Let some of my 
people have a special care of him: I would 
not have him miscarry for the half of my 
dowry. [Exeunt Olivia and Maria. 

Mai. 0 , ho! do you come near me now? 
no worse man than Sir Toby to look to me 1 
This concurs directly with the letter : she sends 
him on purpose, that I may appear stubborn to 
him ; for she incites me to that in the letter. 

‘Cast thy humble slough,’ says she; ‘be 90 
opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants ; 
let thy tongue tang with arguments of state; 
put thyself into the trick of singularity ; * and 
consequently sets down the manner how ; as, a 
sad face, a reverend carriage, a slow tongue, 
in the habit of some sir of note, and so forth. 

I have limed her; but it is Jove’s doing, and 
Jove make me thankful! And when she went 
away now, ‘ Let this fellow be looked to * : 
‘fellow’! not ‘Malvolio,* nor after my degree, 100 
but ‘fellow.’ Why, everything adheres together, 
that no dram of a scruple, no scruple of a 
scruple, no obstacle, no incredulous or unsjde 
circumstance— What can be said? Nothing 
that can be can come between me and the full 
prospect of my hopes. Well, Jove, not I, is 
the doer of this, and he is to be thanked. 

Re-enter Maria, with Sir Toby Belch and 
Fabian. 

Sir To. Which way is he, in the name of 
sanctity? If all the devils of hell be drawn in 
little, and Legion himself possessed him, yet IIO 
I’ll speak to him. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is. (To Malvolio .) 

How is’t with you, sir? how is’t with you, 
man? 

Mai. Go off; I discard you: let me enjoy 
my private ; go off. 

Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks 
within him ! did not I tell you? Sir Toby, my 
lady prays you to have a care of him. 

Mai. Ah, ha! does she so? 120 

Sir To. Go to, go to: peace, peace; we 
must deal gently with him; let me alone. 

How do you, Malvolio? how is’t with you? 
What, man ! defy the devil : consider, he’s an 
enemy to mankind. 

Mai. Do you know what you say? 

Mar. La you ! an you speak ill of the devil, 
how he takes it at heart ! Pray God, he be not 
bewitched ! 


Mai, Itow now, mistress! * 3 ° 

Mar, 0 Lord ! 

Sir To. Prithee, hold thy peace ; this is not 
the way: do you not see you move him? Le 
me alone with him. 
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Pah. No way but gentleness: gently, gently: 
the fiend is rough, and will not be roughly 
used. 

Sir To, Why, how now, my bawcock ! how 
dost thou, chuck? 

140 Mai. Sir 1 

Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, 
man l ’tis not for gravity to play at cherry- pit 
with Satan: hang him, foul collier! 

Mar. Get him to say his prayers, good Sir 
Toby, get him to pray. 

Mai. My prayers, minx ! 

Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of 
godliness. 

Mai. Go, hang yourselves all ! you are idle 
150 shallow things: I am not of your element. 
You shall know more hereafter. [Exit. 

Sir To. Is’t possible ? 

Fab. If this were played upon a stage now, 
I could condemn it as an improbable fiction. 

Sir To. His very genius hath taken the 
infection of the device, man. 

Mar. Nay, pursue him now, lest the device 
take air, and taint. 

Fab. Why, we shall make him mad indeed. 
160 Mar. The house will be the quieter. 

Sir To. Come, we’ll have him in a dark 
room, and bound. My niece is already in the 
belief that he’s mad: we may carry it thus, for 
our pleasure and his penance, till our very 
pastime, tired out of breath, prompt us to have 
mercy on him ; at which time we will bring the 
device to the bar, and crown thee for a finder 
of madmen. [Exeunt. 


Ilb.—ACT IV.— Scene 2. 

Malvolio in Prison. 

MARIA, CLOWN, SIR TOBY BELCH, MALVOLIO. 

Enter Maria and Clown. 

Mar. Nay, I prithee, put on this gown and 
170 this beard: make him believe thou art Sir 
Topas the curate: do it quickly; I’ll call Sir 
Toby the whilst. [Exit. 

Clo. Well, I’ll put it on, and I will dissemble 
myself in’t: and I would I were the first that 
ever dissembled in such a gown. I am not tall 
enough to become the function well, nor lean 
enough to be thought a good student ; but to 
be said an honest man and a good housekeeper 
goes as fairly as to say, a careful man anu a 
180 great scholar. The competitors enter. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Maria. 

Sir To. Jove bless thee, Master parson. 

Clo. Bonos dies, Sir Toby: for as the old 
hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and ink, 

' very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, 


* That that is, is’; so I, being Master parson, 
am Master parson; for what is, ‘that’ but 
‘ that,’ and ‘is * but * is ’ ? 

Sir To. To him, Sir Topas. 

Clo. What, ho ! I say. Peace in this prison ! 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well ; a good 190 

Mai. [Within.) Who calls there? 

Clo. Sir Topas the curate, who comes to visit 
Malvolio the lunatic. 

Mai. Sir Topas, Sir Topas, good Sir Topas, 
go to my lady. 

Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend! how vexest 
thou this man ! Talkest thou nothing but of 
ladies? 

Sir To. Well said, Master parson. 200 

Mai. Sir Topas, never was man thus 
wronged. Good Sir Topas, do not think I am 
mad : they have laid me here in hideous dark- 
ness. 

Clo. Fie, thou dishonest Satan ! I call thee 
by the most modest terms; for I am one of 
those gentle ones that will use the devil him- 
self with courtesy, Sayest thou that house is 
dark? 

Mai. As hell, Sir Topas. 210 

Clo. Why, it hath bay-windows transparent 
as barricadoes, and the clearstores toward 
the south-north are as lustrous as ebony; and 
yet com plainest thou of obstruction? 

Mai. I am not mad, Sir Topas: I say to 
you, this house is dark. 

Clo. Madman, thou errest : I say there is no 
darkness but ignorance; in which thou art 
more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. 

Mai. I say this house is as dark as ignorance, 220 
though ignorance were as dark as hell ; and I 
say there was never man thus abused. I am 
no more mad than you are : make the trial of 
it in any constant question. 

Clo. What is the opinion of Pythagoras con- 
cerning wild fowl? 

Mai. That the soul of our grandam might 
haply inhabit a bird. 

Clo. What thinkest thou of his opinion? 

Mai. I think nobly of the soul, and no way 230 
approve his opinion. 

Clo . Fare thee well: remain thou still in 
darkness. Thou shalt hold the opinion of 
Pythagoras ere I will allow of thy wits, and 
fear to kill a woodcock lest thou dispossess 
the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee well. 

Mai. Sir Topas, Sir Topas J 

Sir To. My most exquisite Sir Topas ! 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. 

Mar . Thou might’st have done this without 240 
thy beard and gown : he sees thee not. 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and 
bring me word how thou findest him : I would 
we were well rid of this knavery. If he may 
be conveniently delivered, I would he were; 
for I am now so far in offence with my niece 
that I cannot pursue with any safety this sport 
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to the upshot. Come by and by to my I 
chamber. [Exeunt Sir Toby and Maria. 

Clo. (Singing). 

2CO Hey Robin, jolly Robin, 

Tell me how thy lady does. 

Mai. Fool! 

Clo. 

My lady is unkind, perdy. 

Mai. Fool! 

Ch. 

Alas! why is she so? 

Mai. Fool, I say ! 

Clo. 

She loves another. 

— Who calls, ha ? 

Mai . Good fool, as ever thou wilt deserve 

260 we H at my hand, help me to a candle, and 
pen, ink, and paper. As I am a gentleman, I 
will live to be thankful to thee for’t. 

Clo. Master Malvolio ! 

Mai. Ay, good fool. 

Clo. Alas, sir, how fell you besides your five 
wits? 

Mai. Fool, there was never man so notori- 
ously abused : I am as well in my wits, fool, 
as thou art. 

270 Clo. But as well? then you are mad indeed, 
if you be no better in your wits than a fool. 

Mai. They have here propertied me; keep 
me in darkness, send ministers to me, asses! 
and do all they can to face me out of my wits. 

Clo. Advise you what you say : the minister 
is here. (Changes his voice.) Malvolio, Mal- 
volio, thy wits the heavens restore ! endeavour 
thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble 
babble. 

280 Mai. Sir Topas ! 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good 
fellow. — Who, I, sir? not I, sir. God be wi’ 
you, good Sir Topas. — Marry, amen.— I will, 
sir, I will. 

Mai. Fool, fool, fool, I say ! 

Clo. Alas! sir, be patient. What say you, 
sir? I am shent for speaking to you. 

Mai. Good fool, help me to some light and 
some paper: I tell thee I am as well in my 

290 wits as any man in Illyria. 

Clo. Well-a-day, that you were, sir ! 

Mai. By this hand, I am. Good fool, some 
ink, paper, and light ; and convey what I will 
set down to my lady : it shall advantage thee 
more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Clo. I will help you to’t. But tell me true, 
are you not mad indeed? or do you but 
counterfeit? 

Mai. Believe me, I am not : I tell thee true. 

300 Clo. Nay, FU ne’er believe a madman till I 
see his brains. I will fetch you light and 
paper and ink. 

Mai. Fool, 1*11 requite it in the highest 
degree; I prithee, be gone. 


Clo. (Stngs.) I am gone, sir, 

And anon, sir, 

I'll be with you again, 

In a trice, 

Like to the old Vice, 

Your need to sustain. 310 

[Exit. 

lie. — A ct V . — Scene 1. 

Malvolids Release. 

OLIVIA, CLOWN, FABIAN, DUKE, MALVOLIO. 

Enter Olivia. 

OIL Fetch Malvolio hither: 

And yet, alas ! now I remember me, 

They say, poor gentleman, he’s much distract. 

A most extracting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banished his. 

Re-enter Clown, with a letter , and FABIAN. 

How does he, sirrah ? 

Clo. Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at 
the stave’s end as well as a man in his case 
may do. Has here writ a letter to you 


OIL Opcn’t, and read it. 320 

Clo . Look then to be well edified when the 
fool delivers the madman. (Reads.) 

By the Lord, Madam— 

OIL How now ! art thou mad? 

Clo. No, madam, I do hut read madness: 
an your ladyship will have it as it ought to be, 
you must allow Vox. 

OIL Prithee, read i’ thy right wits. 

Clo. So I do, madonna; but to read his 
right wits is to read thus: therefore perpend, 33° 
my princess, and give ear. 

Oli. ( To Fabian .) Read it you, sirrah. 

Fab. (Reads.) 

By the Lord, madam, you wrong me, and the world 
shall know it : though you have put me into darkness, 
and given your drunken cousin rule over me, yet have I 
the benefit of my senses as well as your ladyship. I 
have your own letter that induced me to the semblance 
I put on ; with the which I doubt not but to do myself 
much right, or you much shame. Think of me as you 
please. I leave my duty a little unthought of, and 340 
speak out of my injury. 

Thb madly-used Malvolio, 

OIL Did he write this ? 

Clo. Ay, madam. 

OIL This savours not much of distraction. 

See him delivered, Fabian : bring him hither. 


[Exit FABIAN, and re-enter with MALVOLIO. 

How now, Malvolio ! 

Mai. Madam, you have done me wrong, 
Notorious wrong. 

Oli. Have- 1 , Malvolio? no. 350 

Mai. Lady, you have. Pray you peruse 
that letter. 

You must not now deny it is your hand ; 
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Write from it, if you can, in hand or phrase ; 

Or say ’tis not your seal, not your invention : 

You can say none of this. Well, grant it 
then, 

And tell me, in the modesty of honour, 

Why you have given me such clear lights of 
favour, 

Bade me come smiling and cross-gartered to 
you, 

To put on yellow stockings, and to frown 
360 Upon Sir Toby and the lighter people; 

And, acting this in an obedient hope, 

Why have you suffered me to be imprisoned, 
Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest, 

Ana made the most notorious geek and gull 
That e’er invention played on ? tell me why. 

OH. Alas ! Malvolio, this is not my writing, 
Though, I confess, much like the character; 

But out of question ’tis Maria’s hand. 

And now I do bethink me, it was she 
370 First told me thou wast mad ; thou cam’st in 
smiling, 

And in such forms which here were pre- 
supposed 

Upon thee in the letter. Prithee, be content : 
This practice hath most shrewdly passed upon 
thee; 

But when we know the grounds and authors of 
it, 

Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 

N.B .— These scenes are continuous. 


Fab. Good madam, hear me speak, 

And let no quarrel nor no brawl to come 
Taint the condition of this present hour, 

Which I have wondered at. In hope*it shall 380 
not, 

Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here, 

Upon some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceived against him : Maria writ 
The letter at Sir Toby’s great importance; 

In recompense whereof he hath married lfer. 

IIow with a sportful malice it was followed 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge, 

If that the injuries be justly weighed 
That have on both sides passed. 390 

OH. Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled 
thee ! 

Clo. Why, ‘some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrown upon them.’ I was one, sir, in this 
interlude; one Sir Topas, sir; but that’s all 
one. ‘By the Lord, fool, I am not mad.’ 

But do you remember? ‘ Madam, why laugh 
you at such a barren rascal ? an you smile not, 
he’s gagged*; and thus the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges. 400 

Mai. I’ll be revenged on the whole pack of 
you. [Exit. 

OH. He hath been most notoriously abused. 
Pursue him, and entreat him to a peace. 

[Exeunt. 

They may be divided after lb. 


See also AS YOU LIKE IT 

Act II. — Scene 3.— A dam's Faithful Service. —Orlando, Adam.— ‘Who’s 
there?’ ‘Than to die well and not my master’s debtor.* 

CORIOLANUS 

Act II. — Scene 2. — Praises of Coriolanus. — COMINIUS. — ‘I shall lack 
voice: the deeds of Coriolanus’ ‘ To spend the time to end it.* 

CYMBELINE 

Act III.— Scene 3.— The Sparks of Nature.’— Belarius, Guidejuus, 

Arviragus.— ‘A goodly day not to keep house* ‘The game 

is up.* 

JULIUS CAESAR 

I.— Act I .—Scene 2.— Greatness of Ccesar: Swimming the Tiber.— 

Brutus, Cassius.—* Will you go see the order of the course?’ 

‘Of fire from Brutus.* 

II.— Act II .—Scene i.—The Conspiracy.— Brutus, Lucius, Cassius, 

Casca, Decius, and others. — ‘What, Lucius! ho!* ‘And so 

good-morrow to you every one.* 

III.— Act III. — Scene 1 . — Antony makes friends with Ccesar' s Murderers . 
—Brutus, Antony, Cassius, Servant.— ‘ But here comes 
Antony. Welcome, Mark Antony ’ ‘ Lend me your hand.’ 
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JULIUS CMSAR — continued. 

IV. — Act III. — Scene 2,— Casar's Funeral.— Brutus, Cassius, Citizens, 

Antony.— * We will be satisfied: let us be satisfied* 'Take 

thou what course thou wilt 1 * 

V. — Act IV. — Scent 3. — Quarrel and Reconciliation of Brutus and Cassius* 

— Brutus, Cassius. — 1 That you have wronged me doth appear 
in this * * He’ll think your mother chides, and leave you so.* 

FIRST PART OF KING HENRY IV* 

I.— Act III, — Scene 1. — Division of the Marches : GlendoweVs Prophecies* 
—Hotspur, Glendower, Worcester, Mortimer.— 1 These pro- 
mises are fair, the parties sure’ ‘So much she doteth on her 

Mortimer’ ; or * Well, I am schooled ; good manners be your speed 1* 
II.— Act III .—Scene 2.— King Henry, Prince of Wales.—* Lords, 

give us leave; the Prince of Wales and I ’ * Advantage feeds him 

fat while men delay.’ 

SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. 

I. —Act I. — Scene 1. — Porter, Bardolph, Northumberland, 

Travers, Morton. — * Who keeps the gate here, ho?’ 

‘ Never so few, nor never yet more need.* 

II. — Act I. — See fit 2.— Fai.staff, Page, Lord Chief Justice. — 

‘Sir, here comes the nobleman* ‘I will turn diseases to 

commodity.’ 

III. —Act III. — Scene 1. — King Henry, Warwick, Surrey.— 

Soliloquy on Sleep,— 1 0 sleep! 0 gentle sleep!* ‘Uneasy lies 

the head that wears a crown.* 

IV. — Act IV.— Scene 5.— King Henry, Prince Henry, Warwick, 

Prince John.— The Crown.— 1 Let there be no noise made, my 

gentle friends’ * In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.* 

V.— Act V.— Scene 2.— King Henry, Chief Justice.— ‘Good morrow; 

and God save your majesty ! * * God shorten Harry’s happy life 

one day * (or from the beginning of the scene). 

KING HENRY V. 

I.— Act l.— Scene 2.— Claim to the Crown of France . — King Henry, 
Gloucester, Bedford, and others. — ‘Where is my gracious lord 

of Canterbury ? ’ * That this fair action may on foot be brought* 

(omitting ‘Sure, we thank you’ ‘Usurped from you and your 

progenitors,’ and part of what follows ). 

II.— Act II. — Scene i.—King Henry addresses Scroop and the other 
Traitors* — King Henry, Scroop, Cambridge, and others.— 

* Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard * ‘ No king of 

England, if not king of France.* 

III. — Act III. — Scene 1.— Before Harfieur . — King Henry. — ‘Once more 

unto the breach, dear friends, once more* ‘Cry “God for 

Harry ! England and Saint George !** * 

IV. — Act III. — Scene 2 , — English , Scottish , Irish, and Welsh. — Flu ellen, 

Gower, Macmorris, Jamy.— ‘ Captain Fluellen, you must come 
presently * ‘ and there is an end.’ 

V. — Act IV.— Introduction*— Before the Battle.— Chorus .— 1 ‘Now enter- 

tain conjecture of a time * ‘ Minding true things by what their 

mockeries be.* 
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FIRST PART OF KING HENRY VI 

Act II. — Scene 4. — Scene in the Temple Garden. —Warwick, Somerset, 

and others. ‘Great lords and gentlemen, what means this 

silence V * This quarrel will drink blood another day.’ 

THIRD PART OF KING HENRY VI— 

I. -— Act I. — Scene 4. — After the Battle of Wakefield . — Queen Margaret, 

York.— ‘B rave warriors, Clifford and Northumberland* ‘My 

soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads 1 * (*r York’s Speech^/*#*, 

* She- wolf of France, but worse than wolves of France’, etc.) 

II. — Act II.— Scene 5.— Soliloquy.— King Henry.— ‘T his battle fareslike 

to the morning’s war ’ * When care, mistrust, and treason waits 

on him.’ 

III.— Act III.— Scene 2.—, Soliloquy on his deformity.— Gloucester.— 

‘Ay, Edward will use women honourably* ‘ Tut! were it further 

off, I’ll pluck it down.’ 

KING HENRY VIII 

Act II. — Scene 4.— Queen Katharine's Appeal to the King. — King Henry, 
Queen Katharine, Wolsey, Campeius.— ‘W hilst our com- 
mission from Rome is read ’ ‘ In any of their courts.* 

RING JOHN 

Act IV.— Scene 1.— Hubert, Arthur, Two Executioners.— 1 Heat 

me these irons hot ; and look thou stand ’ ‘ Much danger do I 

undergo for thee.* 

(See also Act V.— Scene 2.— Lewis, Pandulph, the Bastard, and 
others.) 

KING LEAR 

Act IV. — Scene 6. — The Cliff at Dover. —Gloucester, Edgar.— 

‘ When shall we come to the top of that same hill ?’ ‘ Bear free 

and patient thoughts. But who comes here ? * 

KING RICHARD II 

I.— Act l.— Scene i.—Tke Challenge. — King Richard, John of 
Gaunt, Bolingbroke, Norfolk.—* Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster* * Be ready to direct these home alarms.* 

II. — Act I,—. Scene i.—The Lists at Coventry.— King Richard, John of 

Gaunt, Bolingbroke, Norfolk, Lord Marshal, Aumerle, 

Mowbray.— ‘M y Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford armed?* 

‘ Though banished, yet a true-born Englishman* (with omissions). 

III. — Act IV. — Scene 1. — Westminster Hall— The Abdication. — King 

Richard, York, Bolingbroke, and others.— ‘C all forth Bagot* 
‘ A plot shall show us all a merry day* (with omissions). 

IV. — Act V.— Scene 1. — Parting of Richard and his Queen. — King 

Richard, Queen, Northumberland.—* This way the king will 

come; this is the way’ ‘Once more, adieu ; the rest let sorrow say.* 

(See also Scene 2. — Entry of Bolingbroke and Richard into London .) 
V.— Act V.— Scene ^.—Pomfret — Soliloquy. — King Richard. — ‘ I have 

been studying how I may compare’ * Is a strange brooch in this 

all -hating world.’ 

KING RICHARD III 

Act III. — Scene 4.— Hastings ordered to Execution. — BUCKINGHAM, 
Hastings, Bishop of Ely, Gloucester, and others. -‘M y 

lords, at once * ‘ They sAile at me that shortly shall be dead.* 
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MACBETH 

I.— Act I.— Scene 3.— Scene on the Heath.— Three Witches, Mac- 
beth, Ross, Angus.— ‘ Where hast thou been, sister?* ‘Till 

then, enough. Come, friends.* 

II.— Act I. — Scenes 5, 6, and 7. — The Murder of Duncan devised . — 
Lady Macbeth, Attendant, Macbeth, Duncan, Banquo, 

Lords. — ‘They met me in the day of success* ‘False face 

must hide what the false heart doth know.* 

III. — Act II. — Scenes 1, 2, and 3 .-—The Murder of Duncan, — Banquo, 
Fleance, Servant, Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Porter.— 

‘ How goes the night, boy ? * 4 Which steals itself when there's no 

mercy left.* {Banquo and Fleance maybe omitted \ and all after the 
Porters speech.) 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

Act II. — Scene 2.— Isabella pleads for Claudio, — Angelo, Lucio, Isa- 
bella, Provost, Servant.— ‘He’s hearing of a cause: he will come 
straight * ‘ When men were fond, I smiled and wondered how,* 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

I. —Act 11 . —Scene 2,—Launcelot Gobbo and his Blind Father.— 
Launcelot Gobbo, Old Gobbo, Bassanio, Leonardo, and 

others.— ‘ Certainly my conscience will serve me* ‘But we 

will visit you at supper-time * ; or, * if I serve the Jew any longer.* 

II. — Act IV. — Scene i.—The Trial Scene,— Duke, Magnificoes, 
Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Salerio, Portia, Nerissa, 

Shylock.— ‘ What, is Antonio here?* ‘Fly toward Belmont. 

Come, Antonio.* 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 

I.— Act l.— Scene 1.— Slender's Wooing, —Shallow, Slender, Sir 
Hugh Evans, Page, Falstaff, Bardolph, Nym, Pistol, Anne 
Page, Mistress Page, Mistress Ford.— ‘Sir Hugh, persuade 
me not ; I will make ’ ‘ You do yourself wrong, indeed, la ! * 

II.— Act III.— Scene 5.— The Buck-Basket.— Falstaff, Bardolph, 
Mistress Quickly, Ford.— ‘Bardolph, I say’ ‘I’ll be horn-mad.’ 

THE TEMPEST 

Act II. — Scene 2.— Caliban and the Shipwrecked Men, — Caliban, 
Trinculo, Stephano.— ‘All the infections that the sun sucks up* 
* 0 brave monster ! lead the way.* 

7 HR WINTER'S TALE 

Act IV. — Scenes 3 and 4. — Pedlar and Country People. — AUTOLYCUS, 
Clown, Shepherd, and others. — ‘ My father named me 

Autolycus* (Scene 3, line 24) ‘Your sad tires inamile-a’ (line 

135) . , . ‘ Lawn as white as driven snow ’ (Scene 4, line 220 ) 

‘That doth utter all men’s ware*a’ (line 330). Go on to line 701, 
Re-enter Clown and Shepherd. — Autol. ‘Aside, aside: here is 

more matter for a hot brain ’ * there may be matter in it * (end of 

Scene). (See also the beginning of Scene 3. ) 

TIM ON OF ATHENS 

Act IV.— Scene 3.— Timon, Apemantus, Flavius.— ‘That nature being 
sick of man’s unkind ness ' — —end of Act (omitting from ‘Thou hadst 
been a knave and flatterer * to ‘ Rogue, rogue, rogue ! * and from 
* Enter Thieves 1 to ‘ Exeunt Thieves.’) ) 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 

Act I.— Scene 3.— Agamemnon, Nestor, Ulysses, Menrlaus, and 
others.— * Princes, what grief hath set the jaundice on your 
cheeks?* 4 Makes many Thetis* sons.* 

7 HE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 

la.— A ct II.— Scenes; lb.— Act II.— Scenes; Ic.— Act IV.— Scene 4. 
—Speed, Launce, Panthino.— Launce and his Dog.— (These 
three will make one scene. After la, exeunt Speed and Launce ; 
at lb, re-enter Launce; at end , exit Panthino, leaving Launce 
alone. In Ic. omit from 4 suffered for’t * to 4 out of the chamber,* 
and from 1 Sebastian is thy name? * to 4 I hope thou wilt* and etid at 
4 into my sight.*) 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

(1792-1822) 

PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 

Act I. Have its deaf waves not heard my agony? 

Ah me ! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever ! 30 

A Ravine of Icy Rocks in the Indian Caucasus. The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 

Of their moon -freezing crystals, the bright 
PROMETHEUS. chains 

Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 

Pro . Monarch of gods and demons, and all Heaven’s winged hound, polluting from thy lips 
spirits His beak in poison not his own, tears up 

But one, who throng those bright and rolling My heart; and shapeless sights come wander- 
worlds ing by, 

Which thou and I alone of living things The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 

Behold with sleepless eyes ! regard this earth Mocking me : and the earthquake-fiends are 

Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom thou charged 

Requitest for knee- worship, prayer, and praise, To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds, 

Ana toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, When the rocks split and close again behind : 40 

With fear and self-contempt and barren hope. While from their loud abysses howling throng 

Whilst me, who am thy foe, ageless in hate, The genii of the storm, urging the rage 
10 Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy scorn, Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 

0 *er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. And yet to me welcome is day and night, 

Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the mom, 

And moments aye divided by keen pangs Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 

Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, The leaden-coloured east; for then they lead 

Scorn and despair,— these are mine empire; The wingless, crawling hours, one among 
More glorious far than that which thou survevest whom — 

From thine unenvied throne, 0 mighty god, As some dark priest hales the reluctant victim— 
Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame Shall drag thee, cruel king, to kiss the blood 50 

Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here From these pale feet, which then might trample 

20 Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, thee, 

Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without herb, If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 

Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. Disdain ! Ah no ! I pity thee. What ruin 

Ah me ! alas, pain, pain ever, for everl Will hunt thee undefended through the wide 

No change, no pause, no hope t Yet I endure. heaven! 

I ask the earth, have not the mountains felt? How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with 
I ask yon heaven, the all-beholding sun, terror, 

Has it not seen? The sea, in storm or calm, Gape like a hell within ! I speak in grief, 

Heaven’s ever-ebangi ng shado w, spread below, Not exultation, for I hate no more, 
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As then ere misery made me wise. The curse 
Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye 
mountains, 

60 Whose many-voiced echoes, through the mist 
Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell 1 
Ye icy springs, stagnant with wrinkling frost, 
Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering through India ! Thou serenest air, 
Through which the sun walks burning without 
beams; 


And ye swift whirlwinds, who on poisM wings 
Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed 
abyss, 

As thunder, louder than your own, made rock 
The orbed world 1 If then my words had power, 
Though I am changed so that aught evil wish 70 
Is dead within; although no memory be 
Of what is hate, let them not lose it now 1 
What was that curse?— for ye all heard me 
speak. 


See also TRANSLATION OF EURIPIDES' CYCLOPS 

* 0 Jupiter ! I saw within the cave ’ ‘ sailed here with me.* 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 

(1751-1816) 

THE CRITIC 

I.— Act I.— Scene 1, 


A Room in Dangle' s House. 

DANGLE, SNEER. 

Enter Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Dan. Ah, my dear friend 1— Egad, we were 
just speaking of your tragedy. Admirable, Sir 
Fretful, admirable ! 

Sneer. You never did anything beyond it, 
Sir Fretful,— never in your life. 

Sir Fret. You make me extremely happy; for, 
without a compliment, my dear Sneer, there 
isn’t a man in the world whose judgment I 
value as I do yours and Mr Dangle’s. 

10 Dan . But, Sir Fretful, have you sent your 

play to the managers yet?— or can I be of any 
service to you? 

t Sir Fret. No, no, I thank you : I believe the 
piece had sufficient recommendation with it. — 
I thank you, though — I sent it to the manager 
of Covent Garden Theatre this morning. 

Sneer. I should have thought now, that it 
might have been cast (as the actors call it) 
better at Drury Lane. 

20 Sir Fret. O lud ! no — never send a play there 
while I live— hark ye 1 ( Whispers Sneer . ) 

Sneer. Writes himself / I know he does. 

Sir Fret. I say nothing— I take away from no 
man’s merit — am hurt at no man’s good for- 
tune. I say nothing. But this I will say— 

a h all my knowledge of life, I have ob- 
—that there is not a passion so strongly 


rooted in the human'heart as envy, , , . Besides, 

I can tell you it is not always so safe to leave a 
play in the hands of those who write them- 30 
selves. 

Sneer. What, they may steal from them, hey, 
my dear Plagiary ? 

Sir Fret . Steal ! to be sure they may ; and 
egad, serve your best thoughts as gipsies do 
stolen children, disfigure them to make em pass 
for their own. ... A dexterous plagiarist may 
do anything. Why, sir, for aught I know, he 
might take out some of the best things in my 
tragedy, and put them into his own comedy. 40 

Sneer. That might be done, I dare be sworn. 

Sir Fret . Ay, but with regard to this piece, 

I think I can hit that gentleman, for I can 
safely swear he never read it, 

Sneer . I’ll tell you how you may hurt him 
more. 

Sir Fret, How? 

Sneer . Swear he wrote it« 

Sir Fret. Plague on’t now, Sneer, I shall 
take it ill.— I believe you want to take away 50 
my character as an author. 

Sneer. Then I am sure you ought to be very 
much obliged to me. 

Sir Fret. Hey!— sir!— 

Dan. Oh, you know, he never means what 
he says. 

Sir Fret. Sincerely then, do you like the 
piece? 

Sneer. Wonderfully ! 

Sir Fret. But come now, there must be 60 
something that you think might be mended, 
hey?— Mr Dangle, has nothing struck you? 
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Dan. Why, faith, it is but an ungracious 
thing, for the most part, to — 

Sir Fret. With most authors it is just so, 
indeed; they are in general strangely tena- 
cious ! But, for my part, I am never so well 
pleased as when a judicious critic points out 
any defect to me ; for what is the purpose of 
70 showing a work to a friend, if you don’t mean 
to profit by his opinion ? 

Sneer. Very true. Why then, though I 
seriously admire the piece upon the whole, yet 
there is one small objection ; which, if you’ll 
give me leave, I’ll mention. 

Sir Fret . Sir, you can’t oblige me more. 

Sneer. I think it wants incident. 

Sir Fret. You surprise me !-— wants incident ! 

Sneer. Yes; I own I think the incidents are 
80 too few. 

Sir Fret. Believe me, Mr Sneer, there is no 
person for whose judgment I have a more im- 
plicit deference. But I protest to you, Mr 
Sneer, I am only apprehensive that the in- 
cidents are too crowded. My dear Dangle, 
how does it strike you? 

Dan. Really, I can’t agree with my friend 
Sneer. I think the first four acts by many 
degrees the best I ever read or saw in my 
90 life. If I might venture to suggest anything, it 
is that the interest rather falls off in the fifth. 

Sir Fret. Rises, I believe you mean, sir. 

j Dan. No ; I don’t, upon my word. 

Sir Fret. Yes, yes, you do, upon my soul ! 
— it certainly don’t fall off, I assure you.— No, 
no ; it don’t fall off. 


Sneer. If I should make any objection, it 
would be that the piece is, on the whole, 
a little too long. 

IOO Sir Fret. Pray, Mr Sneer, do you speak as 
to duration of time ; or do you mean that 
the story is tediously spun out? 

Sneer. O Ludl no.— I speak only with 
reference to the usual length of acting plays. 

Sir Fret. Then I am very happy — very 
happy indeed — because the play is a short 
play, a remarkably short play. ... On 
these occasions, the watch, you know, is the 
critic. ... I assure you, the first evening 
IIO you can spare me three hours and a half, I’ll 
undertake to read you the whole from be- 
ginning to end, with the prologue and 
epilogue, and allow time for the music be- 
tween the acts. . . . 

Dan. Well, Sir Fretful, I wish you may be 
able to get rid as easily of the newspaper 
criticisms as you do of ours. 

Sir Fret. The newspapers! Sir, they are 
the most villainous— licentious— abominable— 
12o infernal— Not that I ever read them— no— I 
make it a rule never to look into a newspaper. 

Dan. You are quite right ; for it certainly 
must hurt an author of delicate feelings to see 
the liberties they take. 


Sir Fret. No, quite the contrary; their 
abuse is, in fact, the best panegyric— 1 like it 
of all things. An author’s reputation is only 
in danger from their support. 

Sneer. Why, that’s true— and that attack, 
now, on you the other day— 130 

Sir Fret. What? where? 

Dan. Ay, you mean in a paper of Thursday ; 
it was completely ill-natured, to be sure. 

Sir Fret. 0 , so much the better.— Ha ! 
ha ! ha 1 I wouldn’t have it otherwise. * ' 

Dan. Certainly it is only to be laughed at ; 
for — 

Sir Fret. You don’t happen to recollect 
what the fellow said, do you ? 

Sneer. Pray, Dangle— Sir Fretful seems a 140 
little anxious — 

Sir Fret. 0 Lud, no ! — anxious !— not I, — 
not the least.— I— but one may as well hear, 
you know. 

Dan. Sneer, do you recollect? — (Aside to 
Sneer.) Make out something. 

Sneer. (Aside to Dangle .) I will.— (Aloud.) 

Yes, yes, I remember perfectly. 

Sir Fret. Well, and pray now— not that it 
signifies— what might the gentleman say? I JO 

Sneer. Why, he roundly asserts that you 
have not the slightest invention or original 
genius whatever ; though you are the greatest 
traducer of all other authors living. 

Sir Fret. Ha! ha! ha !— very good ! 

Sneer. That as to comedy, you have not one 
idea of your own, he believes, even in your 
commonplace-book — where stray jokes and 
pilfered witticisms are kept with as much 
method as the ledger of the lost and stolen 160 
office. 

Sir Fret. Ha! ha ! ha !— very pleasant ! 

Sneer. Nay, that you are so unlucky as not 
to have the skill even to steal with taste : — but 
that you glean from the refuse of obscure 
volumes, where more judicious plagiarists 
have been before you ; so that the body of your 
work is a composition of dregs and sediments 
—like a bad tavern’s worst wine. 

Sir Fret . Ha ! ha ! . . . 170 

Sneer. In short, that even the finest passages 
you steal are of no service to you; for the 
poverty of your own language prevents their 
assimilating; so that they lie on the surface 
like lumps of marl on a barren moor, en- 
cumbering what it is not in their power to 
fertilise. 

Sir Fret. (After great agitation.) Now, 
another person would be vexed at this. 

Sneer. O! but I wouldn’t have told you, 180 
only to divert you. 

Sir Fret, I know it — I am diverted. — Hal 
ha! ha!— not the least invention !— Ha J ha! 
ha! — very good!— very good ! 

Sneer. Yes— no genius l ha! ha! ha! 

Dan* A severe rogue ! ha ! ha ! ha ! But you 
192 
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are quite right, Sir Fretful, never to read such 
* nonsense. 

Sir Fret . To be sure — for if there is anything 
190 to one's praise, it is a foolish vanity to be 
gratified at it; and if it is abuse,— why one is 
always sure to hear of it from one damned 
good-natured friend or another ! 

Enter Servant. 


Sef. Mr Puff, sir, has sent word that the 
last rehearsal is to be this morning, and that 
he’ll call on you presently. 

Dan. That's true— I shall certainly be at 
home. [Exit Servant. 

Now, Sir Fretful, if you have a mind to have 
200 justice done you in the way of answer, egad ! 
Mr Puff’s your man. 

Sir Fret. Psha! sir, why should I wish to 
have it answered, when I tell you I am pleased 
at it? 

Dan. True, I had forgot that. But I hope 
you are not fretted at what Mr Sneer— 

Sir Fret. Zounds ! no, Mr Dangle ; don’t I 
tell you these things never fret me in the least? 

Dan . Nay, I only thought- 
210 Sir Fret. And let me tell you, Mr Dangle, 
’tis most affronting in you to suppose that I 
am hurt, when I tell you I am not. 

Sneer. But why so warm, Sir Fretful? 

Sir Fret. Gad’s life ! Mr Sneer, you are as 
absurd as Dangle : how often must I repeat it 
to you, thjrt nothing can vex me but your 
supposing it possible for me to mind the non- 
sense you have been repeating to me !— and, let 
me tell you, if you continue to believe this, 
220 you must mean to insult me, gentlemen — and, 
then, your disrespect will affect me no more 
than the newspaper criticisms — and I shall 
treat it with exactly the same calm indiffer- 
ence and philosophic contempt — and so your 
servant. [Exit. 

Sneer. Ha ! ha ! ha ! poor Sir Fretful ! Now 
will he go and vent his philosophy in anony- 
mous abuse of all modem critics and authors. 
— But, Dangle, you must get your friend Puff 
230 to take me to the rehearsal of his tragedy. 

Dan . I’ll answer for’t, he’ll thank you for 
desiring it. 


Re-enter Servant. 

Ser. Mr Puff, sir. [Exit. 

Enter Puff. 

Dan. My dear Puff! 

Puff. My dear Dangle, how is it with you ? 
Dan. Mr Sneer, give me leave to introduce 
Mr Puff to you. 

Puff. Mr Sneer is this ? — Sir, he is a gentle- 
man whom I have long panted for the honour 


of knowing — a gentlemen whose critical 240 
talents and transcendent judgment— 

Sneer. Dear sir — 

Dan. Nay, don’t be modest, Sneer! my 
friend Puff only talks to you in the style of his 
profession. 

Sneer. His profession ! 

Puff. Yes, sir; I make no secret of the 
trade I follow: among friends and brother 
authors, Dangle knows I love to be frank on 
the subject, and to advertise myself vivd voce. 250 
—I am, sir, a practitioner in panegyric, or, to 
speak more plainly, a professor of the art of 
puffing, at your service— or anybody clse’s. 

Sneer. Sir, you are very obliging! — I 
believe, Mr Puff, I have often admired your 
talents in the daily prints. 

Puff. Yes, sir, I flatter myself I do as much 
business in that way as any six of the fraternity 
in town. — Devilish hard work all the summer, 
friend Dangle,— never worked harder! 260 


Sneer. ... I should think, Mr Puff, that 
authors would in general be able to do this 
sort of work for themselves. 

Puff. Why, yes— but in a clumsy way. ... I 
daresay, now, you conceive half the very civil 
paragraphs and advertisements you see to be 
written by the parties concerned, or their 
friends? No such thing: nine out of ten 
manufactured by me in the way of business. 

Sneer. Indeed ! 270 

Puff. Even the auctioneers now — the 
auctioneers, I say— though the rogues have 
lately got some credit for their language — not 
an article of the merit theirs: take them out of 
their pulpits, and they are as dull as catalogues ! 
—No, sir; ’twas I first enriched their style. 

... Yes, sir, by me they were instructed to 
clothe ideal walls with gratuitous fruits — to in- 
sinuate obsequious rivulets into visionary groves 
—to teach courteous shrubs to nod their appro- 280 
bation of the grateful soil ; or on emergencies to 
raise upstart oaks, where there never had been 
an acorn ; to create a delightful vicinage with- 
out the assistance of a neighbour; or fix the 
temple of Hygeia in the fens of Lincolnshire! 

Dan. I am sure you have done them infinite 
service ; for now, when a gentleman is ruined, 
he parts with his house with some credit. 

Sneer. Service! if they had any gratitude, 
they would erect a statue to him. .‘ . . But pray, 290 
Mr Puff, what first put you on exercising your 
talents in this way? 

Puff. Egad, sir, sheer necessity !— the proper 
parent of an art so nearly allied to invention. . . . 

And, sir, I will take upon me to say the matter 
was never scientifically treated nor reduced to 
rule before. 

Sneer. Reduced to rule ! 

Puff: O, Lud, sir, you are very ignorant, I 
am afraid !— Yes, sir, puffing is of various sorts ; 300 
the principal are, the puff direct, the puff pre- 
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liminary, the puff collateral, the puff collusive, of ten is the full accomplishment of modern 
and the puff oblique, or puff by implication, gallantry. 

These all assume, as circumstances require, the Dan. Egad, Sneer, you will be quite an 
various forms of Letter to the Editor, Occa- adept in the business, 
sional Anecdote, Impartial Critique, Obser- Puff. Now, sir, the puff collateral is much 

vation from Correspondent, or Advertisement used as an appendage to advertisements, and 370 

from the Party. may take the form of anecdote. — ‘ Yesterday, 

Sneer. The puff direct, I can conceive — as the celebrated George Bonmot was saunter- 

310 Dan . O yes, that’s simple enough. For ing down St James’s Street, he met the lively 

instance,— a new comedy or farce is to be pro- Lady Mary Myrtle coming out of the park:— 
ducedat one of the theatres (though, by-the- ‘Lady Mary, I’m surprised to meet you«in a 

by, they don’t bring out half what they ought white jacket — for I expected never to have 

to do) — the author, suppose Mr Smatter, or seen you but in a full-trimmed uniform and a 

Mr Dapper, or any particular friend of mine — light horseman’s cap!’ — ‘Heavens, George, 

very well; the day before it is to be performed, where could you have learned that?’ — ‘Why,* 

I write an account of the manner in which it replied the wit, ‘I just saw a print of you, in 380 

was received ; I have the plot from the author, a new publication called the (imp Magazine ; 

and only add — ‘ characters strongly drawn— which, by-the-bye, is a devilish clever thing, 

320 highly-coloured — hand of a master — fund of and is sold at No. 3, on the right hand of the 

genuine humour — mine of invention — neat way, two doors from the printing-office, the 

dialogue — Attic salt.’ Then for the perfor- corner of Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, price 

mance — ‘ Mr Dodd was astonishingly great in only one shilling ! ’ 

the character of Sir Harry. That universal Sneer. Very ingenious indeed, 
and judicious actor, Mr Palmer, perhaps never Puff. But the puff collusive is the newest of 
appeared to more advantage than in the any ; for it acts in the disguise of determined 

Colonel. ... In short, we are at a loss which hostility. It is much used by bold booksellers 390 

to admire most, the unrivalled genius of the and enterprising poets. ... In short, sir, the 

author, the great attention and liberality of the art of puffing— I hope you will now agree with 

330 managers, or the incredible exertions of all the me— is of the highest dignity, yielding a 

performers.* tablature of benevolence and public spirit; 

Sneer. That’s pretty well indeed, sir. befriending equally trade, gallantry, criticism, 

Puff. 0 , cool — quite cool — to what I and politics; the applause of genius — the 
sometimes do. register of charity — the triumph of heroism 

Sneer. And do you think there are any who — the self-defence of contractors— the fame 

are influenced by this? of orators — and the gazette of ministers. 

Puff. O Lud, yes, sir ! the number of those Sneer. Sir, I am completely a convert both 400 
who undergo the fatigue of judging for them- to the importance and ingenuity of your profes- 
selves is very small indeed. sion ; ana now, sir, there is but one thing 

340 Sneer. Well, sir — the puff preliminary? which can possibly increase my respect for you, 

Puff. O, that, sir, docs well in the form of and that is, your permitting me to be present 

a caution. In a matter of gallantry now— Sir this morning at the rehearsal of your new 

Flimsy Gossimer wishes to be well with Lady trage — 

Fanny Fete. He applies to me — I open Puff. Hush, for heaven’s sake ! — My 

trenches for him with a paragraph in the tragedy ! — Egad, Dangle, I take this very 

Morning Post. — ‘It is recommended to the ill: you know how apprehensive I am of 

beautiful and accomplished Lady F four stars being known to be the author. 410 

F dash E to be on her guard against that dan- Dan. I’faith I would not have told— but it’s 
gerous character. Sir F dash G ; who, however in the papers, and your name at length in the 

350 pleasing and insinuating his manners may be, Morning Chronicle. 

is certainly not remarkable for the constancy of Puff. Ah ! those editors never can keep a 
his attachments /’— in italics. Here, you see, secret !— Well, Mr Sneer, no doubt you will 

Sir Flimsy Gossimer is introduced to the par- do me great honour— I shall be infinitely 

ticular notice of Lady Fanny, who perhaps happy — highly flattered — 

never thought of him before— she finds herself Dan. I believe it must be near the time — 
publicly cautioned to avoid him, which shall we go together? 

naturally makes her desirous of seeing him; Puff. No; it will not be yet this hour, for 420 
the observation of their acquaintance causes a they are always late at that theatre: besides, I 

pretty kind of mutual embarrassment; this must meet you there, for I have some little 

360 produces a sort of sympathy of interest, which matters here to send to the papers, and a few 

if Sir Flimsy is unable to improve effectually, paragraphs to scribble before I go. (Looking 

he at least gains the credit of haying their at memorandums.) Here is ‘A conscientious 

names mentioned together, by a particular set, Baker, on the subject of the Army Bread’ ; and 

and in a particular way— which nine times out ‘A Detester of visible Brickwork, in favour of 

194 
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the new-invented Stucco ; both in the style of 
Junius, and promised for to-morrow. . . . 
430 Here too are some political memorandums— 
I see } ... so ! — I must do that in the evening 
papers, or reserve it for the Morning Herald', 
for I know that I have undertaken to-morrow, 
besides, to establish the unanimity of the fleet 
in the Public Advertiser , and to shoot Charles 
Fox in the Morning Post. — So, egad, I ha’n’t 
a moment to lose ! 

Dan . Well, we’ll meet in the Green Room# 

II. — Act ll. —Scene 1. 

The Theatre , before the Curtain. 

Enter Dangle, Puff, and Sneer. 

Puff. No, no, sir ; what Shakespeare says of 
actors may be better applied to the purpose 
of plays; they ought to be ‘the abstract and 
brief chronicles of the time.’ ... So, sir, I call 
my tragedy The Spanish Armada ; and have 
laid the scene before Tilbury Fort. 

Sneer. A most happy thought, certainly ! 

Dan. Egad it was — I told you so. But 
pray now, I don’t understand how you have 
IO contrived to introduce any love into it. 

Puff Love! oh, nothing so easy: for it is a 
received point among poets, that where history 
gives you a good heroic outline for a play, you 
may fill up with a little love at your own 
discretion: in doing which, nine times out of 
ten, you only make up a deficiency in the 
private history of the times. Now I rather 
think I have done this with some success. 

Sneer. No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, 
20 I hope? 

Puff. O lud ! no, no;— I only suppose the 
governor of Tilbury Fort’s daughter to be in 
love with the son of the Spanish admiral. 

Sneer. Oh, is that all ! 

Dan. Excellent, i’faith! I see at once. 
But won’t this appear rather improbable? 

Puff. To be sure it will— but what the 
plague 1 a play is not to show occurrences that 
happen every day, but things just so strange, 
30 that though they never did, they might 
happen# 

Sneer. Certainly nothing is unnatural that 
is not physically impossible. 

Puff, Very true — and for that matter Don 
Ferolo Whiskerandos — for that’s the lover’s 
name — might have been over here in the train 
* of the Spanish ambassador; or Tilburina— for 
that is the lady’s name — might have been in 
love with him, from having heard his character, 
40 or seen his picture ; or from knowing that he 
was the last man in the world she ought to be in 
love with — or for any other good female reason. 
—However, sir, the fact is, that though she is 
but a knight’s daughter, egad ! she is in love 
like any princess ! • 


Dan. Poor young lady I I feel for her 
already! for I can conceive how great the 
conflict must be between her passion and her 
duty; her love for her country, and her love 
for Don Ferolo Whiskerandos 1 

Puff. O, amazing!— her poor susceptible 
heart is swayed to and fro by contending 
passions, like — 

Enter Under Prompter. 

Under Promp . Sir, the scene is set, and every- 
thing is ready to begin, if you please. 

Puff. Egad, then we’ll lose no time. 

Under Promp. Though, I believe, sir, you will 
find it very short, for all the performers have 
profited by the kind permission you granted 
them. 

Puff. Hey! what? 

Under Promp. You know, sir, you gave them 
leave to cut out or omit whatever they found 
heavy or unnecessary to the plot, and I must 
own they have taken very liberal advantage of 
your indulgence. 

Puff. Well, well.— They are in general very 
good judges, and I know I am luxuriant. — 
Now, Mr Hopkins, as soon as you please. 

Under Promp. (To the Music.) Gentle- 
men, will you play a few bars of something, 
just to — 

Puff. Ay, that’s right; for as we have the 
scenes and dresses, egad, we’ll go to’t, as if it 
was the first night’s performance; — but you 
need not mind stopping between the acts. — 
[Exit Under Prompter. Music. 

Pell rings. 

So! stand clear, gentlemen. Now you know 
there will be a cry of Down! down! — Ilats 
oft*! — Silence ! — Then up curtain, and let us 
see what our painters have done for us. 

Scene 2. 

Tilbury Fort. 

Two Sentinels discovered asleep. 

Dan. Tilbury Fort! — very fine indeed ! 

Puff. Now what do you think I open with? 

Sneer. Faith, I can’t guess— 

Puff. A clock. — Hark \— (Clock strikes .) I 
open with a clock striking, to beget an awful 
attention in the audience: it also marks the 
time, which is four o’clock in the morning, 
and saves a description of the rising sun, and a 
great deal about gilding the eastern hemi- 
sphere. 

Dan. But pray, are the sentinels to be 
asleep? 

Puff. Fast as watchmen. 

Sneer. Isn’t that odd though, at such an 
alarming crisis? 

Puff. To be sure it is,— but smaller things 
must give way to a striking scene at the 
opening ; that’s a rule. And the case is, that 
two great men are coming to this very spot to 
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TOO begin the piece ; now, it is not to be supposed 
they would open their lips if these fellows 
were watching them; so, egad, I must either 
have sent them off their posts, or set them 
asleep. 

Sneer. Oh, that accounts for it. — But tell 
us, who are these coming? 

Puff. These are they — Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Sir Christopher Hatton. You’ll know Sir 
Christopher by his turning out his toes— 
no famous, you know, for his dancing. I like to 
preserve all the little traits of character. — Now 
attend*. 

Enter Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Christopher 
Hatton. 

Sir Christ True, gallant Raleigh ! — 

Dan . What, they had been talking before? 

Puff. O, yes; all the way as they came 
along. — (To the actors.) I beg pardon, gentle- 
men, but these are particular friends of mine, 
whose remarks maybe of great service to us. 
(To Sneer and Dangle.) Don’t mind inter- 
120 rupting them whenever anything strikes you. 

Sir Christ True, gallant Raleigh 1 

But 0, thou champion of thy country’s 
fame, 

There is a question which I yet must 
ask ; 

A question which I never asked before— 

What mean these mighty armaments? 

This general muster V and this throng 
of chiefs? 

Sneer. Pray, Mr Puff, how came Sir 
Christopher llatton never to ask that question 
before? 

130 Puff. What, before the play began?— how 
the plague could he? 

Dan. That’s true, i’faith 1 

Puff. But you will hear what he thinks of 
the matter. 

Sir Christ Alas 1 my noble friend, when 1 behold 

Yon tented plains in martial symmetry 

Arrayed ; when I count o'er yon 
glittering lines 

Of crested warriors, where the proud 
steeds neigh, 

And valour-breathing trumpet’s shrill 
appeal, 

1^0 Responsive vibrate on my listening 

ear; 

When, briefly, all I hear or see bears 
stamp 

• Of martial vigilance and stern defence, 

1 cannot but surmise— forgive, my 
friend, 

If the conjecture’s rash— I cannot but 

Surmise the state some danger 
apprehends 1 

Sneer. A very cautious conjecture that 

Puff Yes, that’s his character ; not to give 
an opinion but on secure grounds. —Now then. 


Sir Walt, 0 most accomplished Christopher 1 I 

Thy staunch sagacity still tracks the 
future, 

In the fresh print of the o'ertaken past. 

Puff. Figurative! 


Sir Walt 
Sir Christ 


Sir Walt 


Sir Christ. 
Sir Walt 

Sir Christ. 
Sir Walt 


Sir Christ 
Sir Walt 


Sir Christ. 


Thy fears are just. 

But where? whence? when? and what 

The danger is,— methinks I fain would 
learn. 

You know, my fiiend, scarce two 
revolving suns, ^ 

And three revolving moons, have closed 
their course, 

Since haughty Philip, in despite of 
peace. 

With hostile hand hath struck at 
England’s trade. 

I know it well. 

Philip, you know, is proud Iberia’s 
king. 

He is. 

His subjects in base bigotry 

And Catholic oppression held;— while 


l6o 


we, 

You know, the Protestant persuasion 
hold. 

We do. 

You know, beside, his boasted arma* 170 
ment, 

The famed Armada, by the Pope 
baptized, 

With purpose to invade these realms— 

Is sailed ; 

Our last advices so report. 


Sir Walt 


You also know— 


Dan. Mr Puff, as he knows all this, why 
does Sir Walter go on telling him ? 

Puff. But the audience are not supposed to 
know anything of the matter, are they ? 

Sneer. True; but I think you manage ill: 180 
for there certainly appears no reason why Sir 
Walter should be so communicative. 

Puff. Now, that is one of the most ungrate- 
ful observations I have ever heard ; for the 
less inducement he has to tell all this, the 
more, I think, you ought to be obliged to him ; 
for I am sure you’d know nothing of the matter 
without it. 

Dan. That’s very true, upon my word. 

Puff. But you will find he was not going on. 190 

Sir Christ Enough, enough— ’tis plain— and I no 
more 

Am in amazement lost 1 — 

Puff. Here, now you see, Sir Christopher 
did not in fact ask any one question for his 
own information. 

Sneer. No, indeed his has been a most dis- 
interested curiosity ! 

Dan. Really, I find, we are very much 
obliged to them both. 

Puff. To be sure you are. Now then for 200 
the commander-in-chief, the Earl of Leicester; 
who, you know, was no favourite but of the 
queen’s.— We left off—* in amazement lost l* 


Sir Walt. 0 most accomplished Christopher 1— 

150 Puff He calls him by his Christian name, to 
show that they are op the most familiar terms. 

196 


Sir Christ Am in amazement lost 1— 

But see, where noble Leicester comes I 
supreme 

* In honours and command, 
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Sir Walt* % And yet, methinks, 

At such a time, so perilous, so feared , 
That staff might well become an abler 
grasp. 

210 Sir Christ. And so, by Heaven 1 think I ; but soft, 
he’s here 1 


Puff. Ay, they envy him. 

Sneer. But who are these with him? 

Puff Oh 1 very valiant knights : one is the 
governor of the fort, the other the Master of the 
HQj6e. And now, I think, you shall hear some 
better language : I was obliged to be plain and 
intelligible in the first scene, because there 
was so much matter of fact in it; but now, 
i’faith, you have trope, figure, and metaphor, 
220 as plenty as noun-substantives* 


Enter Earl of Leicester, Governor, Master of 
the Horse, Knights, etc. 

Leic. How's this, my friends? is’t thus your new- 
fledged zeal 

And plumed valour moulds in roosted sloth ? 
Why dimly glimmers that heroic flame, 

Whose reddening blaze, by patriot spirit fed, 
Should be the beacon of a kindling realm V 
Can the quick current of a patriot heart 
Thus stagnate in a cold and weedy converse, 
Or freeze in tideless inactivity? 

No ! rather let the fountain of your valour 
2jO Spring through each stream of enterprise, 

Each petty channel of conducive daring, 

Till the full torrent of your foaming wraih 
O’erwhelm the flats of sunk hostility l 

Puff. There it is — followed up ! 

Sir Wait. No more ! — the freshening breath of thy 
rebuke 

Hath filled the swelling canvas of our 
souls 1 

And thus, though fate should cut the 
cable of (All take hands.) 

Our topmost hopes, in friendship's 
closing line 

We’ll grapple with despair ; and if we 
fall, 

We'll fall in Glory’s wake 1 
. There spoke old England’s genius ! 

Then, are we all resolved ? 

, We are — all resolved ! 

. To conquer— or be free? 

. To conquer, or be free t 
. All? 

. All. 


240 


Leic. 


All. 

Leic. 

Alt. 

Leic. 

All. 


250 


260 


Dan. Nem . con. egad! 

Puff. Oh yes !— where they do agree on the 
stage, their unanimity is wonderful. 

Leic. Then let’s embrace— and now— {Kneels.) 

Sneer. What the plague, is he going to pray? 
Puff. Yes; hush ! — in great emergencies, 
there is nothing like a prayer. 

Leic. 0 mighty Mars I 

Dan. But why should he pray to Man ? 
Puff. Hush! 


Leic. 


it in tny nom 

Each point of discipline 
observed ; 

Nor but by due promotion 
right 


Gov, Yet do not rise— hear me 1 {Kneels.) 

Mast. And me l (Kneels.) 

Knight. And me I (Kneels.) 

Sir Walt, And me! (Kneels.) 

Sir Christ . And me 1 (Kneels.) 

Puff Now, pray all together. 

A ll. Behold thy votaries submissive beg 

That thou wilt deign to grant them all they 270 
ask; 

Assist them to accomplish all their ends, 

And sanctify whatever means they use 
To gain them 1 

Sneer. A very orthodox quintetto l 
Puff. Vastly well, gentlemen ! — Is that well 
managed or n6t? Have you such a prayer as 
that on the stage? 

Sneer . Not exactly. 

Leic . (To Puff) But, sir, you haven’t 
settled how we arc to get off here. 280 

Puff. You could not go off kneeling, could 
you? 

Sir Walt. (To Puff.) Oh no, sir; impossible. 

Puff. It would have a good effect, l’faith, if 
you could exeunt praying! — Yes, and would 
vary the established mode of springing off with 
a glance at the pit. 

Sneer. Oh, never mind ; so as you get them 
off, I’ll answer for it, the audience won’t care 
how. 29° 

Puff. Well, then, repeat the last line stand- 
ing, and go off the old way. 

A ll. And sanctify whatever means we use 

To gain them l [Exeunt. 

Dan. Bravo ! a fine exit 
Sneer. Well, really, Mr Puff— 

Puff. Stay a moment ! 

( The Sentinels get up.) 
t st Sent. All this shall to Lord Burleigh's ear. 
find Sent. ’Tis meet it should. [Exeunt. 

Dan. Hey! — why, I thought those fellows 3 00 
had been asleep? 

Puff. Only a pretence; there’s the art of it: 
they were spies of Lord Burleigh’s. 

Sneer. But isn’t it odd, they never were 
taken notice of, not even by the commander- 
in-chief? 

Puff. 0 lud, sir, if people, who want to 
listen or overhear, were not always connived 
at in a tragedy, there would be no carrying on 
any plot in the world. 3 10 

Dan. That’s certain ! 

Puff. But take care, my dear Dangle! the 
morning-gun is going to fire. (Cannon fires.) 

Dan . Well, that will have a fine effect. 

Puff. I think so; and helps to realise the 
scene. — (Cannon twice.) Wnat the plague! 
three morning guns ! there never is but one ! — 

Ay, this is always the way at the theatre : give 
these fellows a good thing, and they never 
know when to have done with it — You have 330 
no more cannon to fire? 

Under Promp. (Within.) No, sir. 

Puff Now, then, for soft music. 
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Sneer . Pray, what’s that for? 

Puff. It shows that Tilburina is coming 
nothing introduces you a heroine like soft 
music. Here she comes 1 
Dan. And her confidant, I suppose? 

Puff. To be sure! Here they are — incon- 
330 solable to the minuet in Ariadne ! {Soft music . ) 

Enter Tilburina and Confidant. 

Tilb. Now has the whispering breath of gentle 
morn 

Bade Nature’s voice and Nature’s beauty rise ; 


Now flowers unfold their beauties to the sun, 
And, blushing, kiss the beam he sends to wake 
them— 

The striped carnation, and the guarded rose, 
The vulgar wallflower, and smart gillyflower, 
4| The polyanthus mean,— the dapper daisy, 
Sweet-william, and sweet marjoram— and all 
The tribe of single and of double pmks 1 
31O Now, too, the feathered warblers tune their 

notes 

Around, and charm the listening grove. The 
lark ! 

The linnet 1 chaffinch ! bullfinch 1 goldfinch ! 
greenfinch ! 

—But O, to me no joy can they afford 1 
Nor rose, nor wallflower, nor smart gillyflower, 
Nor polyanthus mean, nor dapper daisy, 

Nor William sweet, nor marjoram— nor lark, 
Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove ! 

Puff. Your white handkerchief, madam !— 
Tilb. I thought, sir, I wasn’t to use that till 
35° ‘heart-rending woe.’ 

Puff. O yes, madam, at • the finches of the 
grove,’ if you please. 

Tilb. t Nor lark. 

Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove 1 

{Weeps.) 

Puff. Vastly well, madam ! 

Dan. Vastly well, indeed! 

Tilb. For, O, too sure, heart-rending woe is now 
The lot of wretched Tilburina 1 

Dan. 0 !— ’tis too much ! 

360 Sneer. 0 ! — it is indeed ! 

Con. Be comforted, sweet lady ; for who knows, 

But Heaven has yet some milk-white day in 
store ? 

Tilb. Alas l my gentle Nora, 

Thy tender youth as yet hath never mourned 
Love’s fatal dart. Else would’st thou know, 
that when # 

The soul is sunk in comfortless despair, 

It cannot taste of merriment. 

Dan. That’s certain ! 


Tilb. (To Confidant. ) The cue, ma’am, if 
you please. 380 

Con. It is not meet that he should find you thus. 

/ ilb. Thou counsel’st right ; but 'tis no easy task 
For barefaced grief to wear a mask of joy. 

Enter Governor. 

Gov . How’s this 1— in tears?— 0 Tilburina, shame ! 

Is this a time for inaudling tenderness, 

And Cupid’s baby woes?— Hast thou no* 
heard *** 

That haughty Spain’s pope-consecrated fleet 
Advances to our shores, while England’s fate, 

Like a clipped guinea, trembles in the scale? 

Tilb. Then is the crisis of my fate at hand 1 390 

I see the fleet’s approach— I see— 

Puff. Now, pray, gentlemen, mind. This { 
is one of the most useful figures we tragedy 
writers have, by which a hero or heroine, in 
consideration of their being often obliged to 
overlook things that are on the stage, is 
allowed to hear and see a number of things 
that are not. 

Sneer. Yes; a kind of poetical second- 
sight 1 400 

Puff. — Yes.— Now then, mndim. 

Tilb . I see their decks 

Are cleared ! — I see the signal made ! 

The line is formed !— a cable s length asunder 1 
I see the frigates stationed in the rear ! 

And now, 1 hear the thunder of the guns ! 

1 hear the victor’s shouts !— I also hear 
The vanquished groan I— and now 'tis smoke — 
and now 

I see the loose sails shiver in the wind ! 

I see— I see— what soon you'll see— 1 4*0 

Gov. Hold, daughter ! peace 1 this love hath turned 
thy brain : 

The Spanish fleet thou canst not see— because 
—It is not yet in sight 1 

Dan. Egad, though, the governor seems to 
make no allowance for this poetical figure you 
talk of. 

Puff. No, a plain matter-of-fact man;— 
that’s his character. 

Tilb. . But will you then refuse his offer? 

Gov. . . I must— I will— I can— I ought— I do. 420 

Tilb. . . His liberty is all he asks. 

Sneer. All who asks, Mr Puff? Who is— 

Puff. Egad, sir, I can’t tell: Here has 
been such cutting and slashing, I don’t know 
where they have got to myself. 

Tilb . Indeed, sir, you ' will find it will 
connect very well. 


Con. But see where your stern father comes : 

370 It is not meet that he should find you thus. 

Puff. Hey, what the plague !— what a cut is 
here !— Why, what is become of the description 
of her first meeting with Don Whiskeranaos— 
his gallant behaviour in the sea-fight— and the 
simile of the canary-bird? 

Tilb . Indeed, sir, you’ll find they will not 
be missed! 

Puff. Very well— very well! 


—And your reward secure. 

Puff. 0 , if they hadn’t been so free 
with their cutting here, you would have 43° 
found that Don Whiskerandos has been 
tampering for his liberty, and has persuaded 
Tilburina to make this proposal to her father. 

And now, pray observe the conciseness with 
which the argument is conducted. Egad ! Hie 
pro and con goes as smart as bits in a fencing* 
match. * 
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Tilb. A retreat in Spain ! 

Gw* Outlawry here l 
44b Tilb. Your daughter's prayer ! 

Gw* Your father's oath ! 

Titb* My lover I 
Gw* My country 1 
Tilb. Tilburina f 
Gov* England 1 
Tilb* A title 1 
Gw. Honour 1 
Tilb* A pension I 
Gov* Conscience 1 
450 Tim. A thousand pounds ! 

Gov. Ha I thou hast touched me nearly t 

Puff. There, yon see— she threw in * Til- 
burina ! * Quick, parry quarte with ‘ England ! ’ 
—Hal thrust in tierce ‘a title ! ’—parried by 
‘honour.’ Ha! * a pension’ over the arm! — 
* put by by ‘conscience.’ Then flankonade with 
‘a thousand pounds’ — and a palpable hit, egad ! 
Tilb. Canst thou— 

Keject the suppliant, and the daughter 
too 1 

46 O Gw. No more ; I would not hear thee plead in 
vain : 

The father softens— but the governor 
Is fixed 1 [Exit. 

Dan . Ay, that antithesis of persons is a 
most established figure. 

Tilb. * 'Tis well,— hence then, fond hopes,— fond 
passion, hence ; 

Duty, behold I am all over thine— 

Whisk. (Without.) Where is my love— my— 
7/A. .Hal 
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490 


Enter Don Ferolo Whiskerandos. 

Whisk. My beauteous enemy 1— . . , 

My conquering Tilburina l How ! is’t 
thus 

We meet? why are thy looks averse? what 
means 

That falling tear— that frown of boding 
woe? 

Ha t now indeed I am a prisoner t 

Yes, now I feel the galling weight of these 

Disgraceful chains— which, cruel Tilbur- 
ina 1 

Thy doating captive gloried in before.— 

But thou art false, and Whiskerandos is 
undone ! 

Tilb. O no! how little dost thou know thy 
Tilburina 1 

Whisk . Art thou then true 1— Begone cares, doubts, 

and fears. 

I make you all a present to the winds : 

And if the winds reject you— try the 
waves. 

Puff. The wind, you know, is the established 
receiver of all stolen sighs, and cast-off griefs 
and apprehensions. 


Tilb. Yet must we part 1— stern duty seals our 
doom : 

Though here I call yon conscious clouds to 
witness. 

Could I pursue the bias of my soul, 

All friends, all right of parents, I’d dis- 
claim, 

And thou, my Whiskerandos, should'st be 
father 

And mother, brother, cousin, uncle, aunt, 

And friend to me I 

Whisk. O, matchless excellence! and must we 
part? 

Well, if— we must— we must— and in that 
case • 

The less Is said, the better. 


Puff. Heyday 1 here’s a cut !— What, are all 
the mutual protestations out ! 

Tilb. Now, pray, sir, don’t interrupt us just 
here : you ruin our feelings. 

Puff. Your feelings !— but zounds, my feel- 
ings, ma’am 1 coo 

Sneer . No; pray don’t interrupt them. 

Whisk. One last embrace.— 

Tilb. N ow,— farewell, for ever 1 

Whisk. For ever ! 

Tilb, Ay, for ever 1 (Going.) 

Puff. ’Sdeath and fury! Gad’s life! — Sir 1 
madam 1 if you go out without the parting look, 
you might as well dance out— Here, here l 

Con . But pray, sir, how am I to get off here? 

Puff. You I what signifies how you get off l 5 10 
edge away at the top, or where you willfr- 
(Pushes the Confidant off.) Now, ma’am, 
you see— 

Tilb. We understand you, sir. ** 

Ay, for ever. 

Both. Ohh 1 

[ Turning back , and exeunt. 


Enter Under Prompter. 

Under Promp . Sir, the carpenter says it is 
impossible you can go to the park scene yet. 

Puff. The park scene! nol I mean the 
description scene here, in the wood. 520 

Under Promp. Sir, the performers have cut it 
out. 

Puff. Cut it out ! 

Under Promp . Yes, sir. 

Puff. Whatl the whole account of Queen 
Elizabeth? 

Under Promp . Yes, sir. 

Puff. And the description of her horse and 
side-saddle? 

Under Promp . Yes, sir. 530 

Puff* So, so ; this is very fine indeed ! — Mr 
Hopkins, how the plague could you suffer 
this? 

Mr Hopkins. ( Within.) Sir, indeed the prun- 
ing-knife— 

Puff. The pruning-knife— zounds ! — the axe I 
Why, here has been such lopping and topping, 

I shan’t have the bare trunk of my play left 
presently ! — Very well, sir — the performers 
must do as they please; but, upon my soul, 54° 
I’ll print it every word. 

Sneer. That I would, indeed. 

Puff. Very well, sir : then we must go on.— 
Zounds l I would not have parted with the 
description of the horse— Well, sir, go on— 

Sir, it was one of the finest and most laboured 
things — Very well, sir ; let them go on — there 
you had him and his accoutrements from the 
bit to the crupper— Very well, sir; we must 
go to the park scene. ... To cut out this 55° 
scene !— But I’ll print it ; egad ! I’ll print it 
every word !— Now for my mysterious yeo- 
man. 
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Enter Beefeater. 

Beef. Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee ! 

Sneer, Haven’t I heard that line before ? 

Puff, No, I fancy not.— Where, pray ? 

Dan, Yes, I think there is something like it 
in Othello. 

Puff, Gad ! now you put me in mind on’t, I 
believe there is— but that’s of no consequence ; 
all that can be said is, that two people hap- 
pened to hit on the same thought— and Shake- 
speare made use of it first, that’s all. 

Sneer. Very true. 

Puff. sir* your soliloquy— but speak 

more* to the pit, if you please— the soliloquy 
always to the pit, that’s a rule. 

Bee/. Though hopeless love finds comfort in de- 
spair, 

It never can endure a rival's bliss 1 

But soft— I am observed. [Exit. 

Dan. That’s a very short soliloquy. 

Puff. Yes— but it would have been a great 
deal longer if he had not been observed. 

Sneer. A most sentimental Beefeater that, 
Mr Puff! 

Puff. Ilark’ee— I would not have you be 
too sure that he is a Beefeater. 

Sneer. What, a hero in disguise ? 

Puff. No matter — I only give you a hint. 
But now for my principal character. Here he 
comes — Lord Burleigh in person ! Pray, 
gentlemen, step this way— softly— I only hope 
the Lord High Treasurer is perfect— if he is 
but perfect. 

Enter Lord Burleigh, , goes slowly to a chair , 
and sits. 

Sneer. Mr Puff! 

Puff. Hush !— Vastly well, sir ! vastly well ! 
a most interesting gravity ! 

Dan. What, isn’t he to speak at all ? 

Puff Egad, I thought you’d ask me that 1 — 
Yes, it is a very likely thing — that a minister 
in his situation, with the whole affairs of the 
nation on his head, should have time to talk I 
— But hush ! or you’ll put him out. 

Sneer. Put him out ! how the plague can 
that be, if he’s not going to say anything ? 

Puff. There’s a reason ! why, his part is 
to think; and how the plague do you imagine 
he can think if you keep talking ? 

Dan. That’s very true, upon my word ! 


country would at last fall a sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish monarchy. 610 

Sneer. Did he mean all that by Bhaking 
his head? 

Puff. Every word of it— if he shook his head 
as I taught him. . . . 

Sneer. Oh, here are some of our old acquaint- 
ance. 

Enter Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 4* 

Sir Christ. My niece, and your niece too ! 

By Heaven I there's witchcraft in’t,— 

He could not else , 

Have gained their hearts.— But see 020 
where they approach ; 

Some horrid purpose lowering on their 
brows ! 

Sir Walt. Let us withdraw, and mark them. 

( They withdraw.) 

Sneer. What is all this ? 

Puff. Ah ! here has been more pruning ! — 
but the fact is, these two young ladies are also 
in love with Don Whiskerandos. — Now, gentle- 
men, . . . pray mark 1 

Enter the two Nieces. 


1 st Niece, Ellena here ! 

She is his scorn as much as I— that is 
Some comfort still ! 

Puff, 0 dear, madam, you are not to say 
that to her face l— aside, ma’am, aside . — The 
whole scene is to be aside. 


xst Niece. She is his scorn as much as I— that is 
Some comfort still ! {Aside.) 

2nd Niece. I know he prizes not Pollina’s love ; 

But Tilbunna lords it o'er his heart. 

{Aside.) 

1st Niece . But see, the proud destroyer of my peacel 
Revenge is all the good I’ve left. 

{Aside.) 

2nd Niece. He comes, the false disturber of my quiet ! 640 
Now, vengeance, do thy worst 1 {Aside.) 


Enter Don Ferolo Whiskerandos. 


Whisk. 0 hateful liberty— if thus in vain 

I seek my Tilburina 1 
Both Nieces. And ever shaft I 


Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir Walter 
Raleigh come forward. 

Sir Christ, and Sir Walt. Hold 1 we will avenge you. 

Whisk. Hold you — or see your nieces bleed 1 

(The two Nieces draw their tivo daggers to strike 
Whiskerandos: the two Uncles at the instant , 
with their two swords drawn, catch their two 
Nieces' arms, and turn the points 0/ their swords 
to Whiskerandos, who immediately draws two 
daggers , and holds them to the two Nieces' 
bosoms.) 


Lord Burleigh comes forward, shakes his 
head , and exit. 

Sneer. He is very perfect indeed 1 Now, 
pray what did he mean by that ? 

Puff. You don’t take it ? 

Sneer. No, I don’t, upon my soul. 

Puff. Why, by that shake of the head, he 
gave you to understand that even though they 
had more justice in their cause, and wisdom in 
their measures— yet, if there was not a greater 
spirit shown on the part of the people, the 


Puff. There’s situation for you ! there’s an 
heroic group 1— You see the ladies can’t stab 
Whiskerandos— he durst not strike them, for 
fear of their uncles— the uncles durst not kill 650 
him, because of their nieces.— I have them all 
at a deadlock !— for every one of them is 
afraid to let go first. 

Sneer. Why, then they must stand there for 
ever 1 

Puff. So thev would, if I hadn’t a very fine 

contrivance fort— Now mind 
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Enter Beefeater with his halberd '. 

Beef* In the Queen’s name I charge you all to drop 
Your swords and daggers 1 

{They drop their swords and daggers.) 


Sneer . That is a contrivance indeed I 
Puff. Ay — ‘in the Queen’s name.’ 


Sir Christ. Come, niece ! 

Sir Walt. Come, niece ! 

[. Exeunt with the two Nieces. 
Whisk . What’s he, who bids us thus renounce our 
guard? 

Betf. Thou must do more— renounce thy love 1 
Whisk . Thou liest — base Beefeater ! 

Beef. Ha ! the lie ! 

By heaven, thou’st roused the lion in my 
heart ! 

Off, yeoman’s habit !— base disguise I off 1 
off 1 

{Discovers himself, by throwing off his 
upper dress 1 ana appearing in a very 
fine waistcoat.) 

Am 1 a Beefeater now ? 

Or beams my crest as terrible as when 
In Biscay's Bay I took thy captive sloop 1 


Puff. There, egad ! he comes out to be the 
very captain of the privateer who had taken 
Whiskerandos prisoner — and was himself an 
old lover of Tilburina’s. 

Dan. Admirably managed, indeed ! . . . 


Whisk. I thank thee, Fortune, that hast thus 
bestowed 

A weapon to chastise this insolent. 

( Takes up one of the swords.) 
680 Beef. I take thy challenge, Spaniard, and I 
thank thee, 

Fortune, too l 

{Takes up the other sword.) 

Whisk. Vengeance and Tilburina 1 
Beef. Exactly so — 

{They fight— and after the usual number of wounds 
given , Whiskerandos falls.) 

Whisk. O cursed parry l that last thrust in tierce 
Was fatal.— Captain, thou hast fenced well ! 
And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
For all eter— 

Beef — nity— he would have 

added, but stern death 
Cut short his being, and the noun at once ! 

690 Puff. Oh, my dear sir, you are too slow : 
now, mind me.— Sir, shall I trouble you to die 
again ? 


Whisk. And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
For all eter— 

Beef —nity— he would have 

added,— 

Puff. No, sir— that’s not it— once more, if 
you please. 

> Whisk. I wish, sir, you would practise this 
without me — I can’t stay dying here all night. 
700 Puff. Very well, we’ll go over it by and by. 

[Exit Whiskerandos. 
I must humour these gentlemen ! 

Beef Farewell, brave Spaniard 1 and when 
next— 


Beef. That’s true, sir— then I’ll join the 
fleet. 

Puff. If you please. [Exit Beefeater. 

Now, enter Tilburina! . . . stark mad in 
white satin. 

Sneer. Why in white satin? 7 10 

Puff. 0 Lord, sir— when a heroine goes 
mad, she always goes into white satin— don’t 
she, Dangle? 

Dan . Always— it’s a rule. 

Puff.. . . And her confidant stark mad in 
white linen. 


Enter Tilburina and Confidant, mad % 
according to custom. 

Sneer. But, what the deuce, is the confidant 
to be mad too ? 

Puff. To be sure she is : the confidant is 
always to do whatever her mistress does ; weep 7 20 
when she weeps, smile when she smiles, go 
mad when she goes mad. —Now, madam 
confidant — but keep your madness in the 
background, if you please. 

Tilb. The wind whistles — the moon rises— see, 

They’ve killed my squirrel in his cage 1 
Is this a grasshopper?— Ha 1 no ; it is my 
Whiskerandos— you shall not keep him— 

I know you have him in your pocket — 

An oyster may be crossed in love 1 — Who says 73 ° 
A whale’s a bird?— Hal did you call, my 
love?— 

He’s here 1 he’s there 1 — He’s everywhere 1 
Ah me 1 he’s nowhere 1 [Exit. 

Puff. There, do you ever desire to see any- 
body madder than that ? 

Sneer. Never, while I live ! 

Puff. You observed how she mangled the 
metre ? 

Dan. Yes— egad, it was the first thing made 
me suspect she was out of her senses 1 74 ° 

Sneer. And pray what becomes of her? 

Puff. She is gone to throw herself into the 
sea, to be sure— and that brings us at once to 
the scene of action, and so to my catastrophe — 
my sea-fight, I mean. 

Sneer. What, you bring that in at last? 

Puff. Yes, yes — you know my play is called 
the Spanish Armada ; otherwise, egad, I 
have no occasion for the battle at all. — Now 
then for my magnificence 1— my battle !— my 75 ° 
noise! — and my procession 1 — You are all 
ready? 

Prompter. {Within.) Yes, sir. 

Puff. Is the Thames dressed ? 

Enter Thames with two attendants. 

Thames . Here I am, sir. 

Puff. Very well, indeed !— See, gentlemen, 
there’s a river for you!— This is blending a 
little of the masque with my tragedy— a new 
fancy, you know, and very useful. 



Dear sir, you needn’t speak that 
as the body has walked off. • 


Sneer. But pray, who are these gentlemen 760 
in green with him? 
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Puff, Those?— those are his banks. 

Sneer, His banks? 

Puff, Yes, one crowned with alders, and the 
other with a villa ! — you take the allusions? — 
But hey! what the plague! you have got both 
your banks on one side. — Here, sir, come 
round.— Ever while you live, Thames, go 
between your banks . — {Bell rings.) There, 


so! now for’t !— Stand aside* thy dear friends ! 77^ 
—Away, Thames ! 

f Exit Thames between his banks ; 

Puff. Well, pretty well — but not quite 
perfect — so, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please, we’ll rehearse this piece again to- 
morrow. 


THE RIVALS 


la. — Act I . — Scene 2. 

A Street in Bath . 

MRS MALAPROP, LYDIA, SIR ANTHONY 
ABSOLUTE. 

Mrs M. There, Sir Anthony, there sits the 
deliberate simpleton who wants to disgrace 
her family, ana lavish herself on a fellow not 
worth a shilling. 

Lyd. Madam, I thought you once — 

Mrs M. You thought, miss ! I don’t know 
any business you have to think at all — thought 
does not become a young woman. But the 
point we would request of you is, that you will 
10 promise to forget this fellow — to illiterate him, 
I say, quite from your memory. 

Lyd. Ah, madam! our memories are 
independent of our wills. It is not so easy to 
forget. 

Mrs M, But I say it is, miss; there is 
nothing on earth so easy as to forget, if a 
erson chooses to set about it. I’m sure I 
ave as much forgot your poor dear uncle, as 
if he had never existed— and I thought it my 
jo duty so to do; and let me tell you, Lydia, 
these violent memories don’t become a young 
woman. 

’ Sir Anth, Why sure she won’t pretend 
to remember what she’s ordered not! Ay, 
this comes of her reading ! 

Lyd. What crime, madam, have I com- 
mitted, to be treated thus? 

Mrs M. Now don’t attempt to extirpate 
yourself from the matter; you know I have 
30 proof controvertible of it. But tell me, will 
you promise to do as you’re bid? Will you 
take a husband of your friends’ choosing? 

Lyd. Madam, I must tell you plainly, that 
had I no preference for any one else, the 
choice you have made would be my aversion. 

Mrs M. What business have you, miss, 
with * preference * and * aversion ? * They don’t 
become a young woman; and you ought to 
. know, that as both always wear off, *tis safest 
40 in matrimony to begin with a little aversion. 


I am sure I hated your poor dear uncle 
before marriage, as if he’d been a blackamoor — 
and yet, miss, you are sensible what a wife I 
made ; and when it pleased Heaven to release 
me from him, ’tis unknown what tears I shed ! 

But suppose we were going to give you another 
choice, will you promise us to give up this 
Beverley? 

Lyd. Could I belie my thoughts so far as to 
give that promise, my actions would certainly 50 
as far belie my words. 

Mrs M. Take yourself to your room. You 
are fit company for nothing but your own ill 
humours. 

Lyd. Willingly, ma’am — I cannot change for 
the worse. [Exit. 

Mrs M. There’s a little intricate hussy 
for you ! 

Sir Anth. It is not to be wondered at, 
ma’am,— all this is the natural consequence of 60 
teaching girls to read. ... In my way hither, 

Mrs Malaprop, I observed your niece’s maid 
coming forth from a circulating library ! — She 
had a book in each hand— they were half- 
bound volumes, with marble covers! — From 
that moment I guessed how full of duty I 
should see her mistress ! 

Mrs M. Those are vile places, indeed ! 

Sir Anth. Madam, a circulating library in 
a town is as an evergreen tree of diabolical 70 
knowledge ! It blossoms through the year ! — 

And depend on it, Mrs Malaprop, that they 
who are so fond of handling the leaves, will 
long for the fruit at last. 

Mrs M. Fy, fy, Sir Anthony! you surely 
speak laconically. 

Sir Anth. Why, Mrs Malaprop, in modera- 
tion, now, what would you have a woman 
know? 

Mrs M, Observe me, Sir Anthony. I would 80 
by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 
progeny of learning; I don’t think so much 
learning becomes a young woman; for 
instance, I would never let her meddle with 
Greek, dr Hebrew, or Algebra, or Simony, or 
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Fluxions, or Paradoxes, or such inflammatory 
^branches of learning — neither would it be neces- 
sary for her to handle any of your mathematical, 
astronomical, diabolical instruments. — But, 
50 Sir Anthony, I would send her, at nine years 
old, to a boarding-school, in order to learn 
a little ingenuity and artifice: then, sir, she 
should have a supercilious knowledge in 
accounts;— and as she grew up, I would have 
her instructed in geometry, that she might 
know something of the contagious countries ; — 
but above all, Sir Anthony, she should be 
mistress of orthodoxy, that she might not mis- 
spell, and mis*pronounce words so shamefully 
100 as girls usually do; and likewise that she 
might reprehend the true meaning of what 
she is saying. — This, Sir Anthony, is what I 
would have a woman know; — and I don’t 
think there is a superstitious article in it. 

Sir Antk . Well, well, Mrs Malaprop, I 
will dispute the point no further with you. — 
. . . But, Mrs Malaprop, to the more important 
point in debate,— you say you have no objection 
to my proposal? 

Iio Mrs M . None, I assure you. I am under 
no positive engagement with Mr Acres, and 
as Lydia is so obstinate against him, perhaps 
your son may have better success. 

Sir Anth. Well, madam, I will write for 
the boy directly. He knows not a syllable 
of this yet, though I have for some time had 
the proposal in my head. He is at present 
with his regiment. 

Mrs M. We have never seen your son, 
120 Sir Anthony; but I hope no objection on his 
side. 

Sir Antk. Objection! let him object if he 
dare! No, no, Mrs Malaprop, Jack knows 
that the least demur puts me into a frenzy 
directly. My process was always very simple — 
in their younger days, ’twas ‘Jack do this’; if 
he demurred, I knocked him down— and if 
he grumbled at that, I always sent him out 
of the room. 

13 ° Mrs M. Ay, and the properest way, o’ my 
conscience !— nothing is so conciliating to young 
people as severity. — Well, Sir Anthony, I 
shall give Mr Acres his discharge, and prepare 
Lydia to receive your son’s invocations ; — and I 
hope you will represent her to the captain as 
an object not altogether illegible. 

Sir Anth . Madam, I will handle the subject 
prudently. Well, I must leave you ; and let 
me beg you, Mrs Malaprop, to enforce this 
140 matter roundly to the girl; — take my advice 
—keep a tight hand : if she rejects this pro- 
posal, clap her under lock and key ; and if you 
were just to let the servant forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can’t 
conceive how she’d come about. [Exit. 

Mrs M. Well, at any rate, I shall be glad 
to get her from under my intuition. * 

* 


lb.— A ct 11 .— Scene t. 

Captain Absolute's Lodgings* 

FAG, CArTAIN ABSOLUTE, SIR ANTHONY 
ABSOLUTE, ACRES. 

Enter Fag, 

Fa%. Sir, there is a gentleman below desires 
to see you. Shall I show him into the parlour? 

Capt. A. Ay, you may. 150 

Acres. Well, I must be gone — 

Capt . A. Stay; who is it, Fag? 

Fag. Your father, sir. 

Capt. A. You puppy, why didn’t you show 
him up directly? [Exit Fag. 

Acres. You have business with Sir Anthony. 
Adieu, Jack! we must meet at night, when 
you shall give me a dozen bumpers to little 
Lydia. 

Capt . A. That I will, with all my heart. 160 
[Exit Acres. 

Now for a parental lecture. — I hope he has 
heard nothing of the business that has brought 
me here.— I wish the gout had held him fast 
in Devonshire, with all my soul ! 

Enter Sir Anthony, 

Sir, I am delighted to see you here ; and 
looking so well ! Your sudden arrival at Bath 
made me apprehensive for your health. 

Sir Anth . Very apprehensive, I dare say, 
Jack.— What, you are recruiting here, hey? 

Capt . A. Yes, sir, I am on duty. 17 ° 

Sir Anth. Well, Jack, lam glad to see you, 
though I did not expect it, for I was going to 
write to you on a little matter of business. — 

Jack, I have been considering that I grow old 
and infirm, and shall probably not trouble you 
long. 

Capt. A. Pardon me, sir, I never saw you 
look more strong and hearty; and I pray 
fervently that you may continue so. 

Sir Anth . I hope your prayers may be heard, 1 80 
with all my heart. Well then, Jack, I have 
been considering that I am so strong and 
hearty, I may continue to plague you a long 
time. Now, Jack, I am sensible that the 
income of your commission, and what I have 
hitherto allowed you, is a small pittance for , 
a lad of your spirit. 

Capt. A . Sir, you are very good. 

Sir Anth. And it is my wish, while yet I 
live, to have my boy make some figure in the * 9 ° 
world. I have resolved, therefore, to fix you 
at once in a noble independence. 

Capt . A . Sir, your kindness overpowers me. 

. . . Yet, sir, I presume you would riot wish 
me to quit the army? \ 

Sir Anth . 0 , that shall be as your wife 
chooses. 
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Capt. A . My wife, sir ! 

Sir Antk . Ay, ay, settle that between you— 

200 settle that between you. 

CapU A* A wife, sir, did you say? 

Sir Antk, Ay, a wife— why, did not I 
mention her before? 

Capt, A, Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Antk, Odd so! I mustn’t forget her, 
though. — Yes, Jack, the independence I was 
talking of is by a marriage — the fortune is 
saddled with a wife— but I suppose that makes 
no difference. 

210 Capt, A, Sir I sir! you amaze me! 

Sir Antk, Why, what’s the matter with the 
fool? Just now you were all gratitude and duty. 

Capt, A, I was, sir;— you talked to me of 
independence and a fortune, but not a word 
of a wife. 

Sir Antk, Why,— what difference does that 
make? Odds life, sir ! if you have the estate, 
you must take it with the live stock on it, as it 
stands. 

220 Capt, A, • . . Pray, sir, who is the lady? 

Sir Antk. What’s that to you, sir? — Come, 
give me your promise to love, and to marry 
her, directly. 

Capt . A. Sure, sir, this is not very reason- 
able, to summon my affections for a lady I 
know nothing of! 

Sir Antk. I am sure, sir, ’tis more un- 
reasonable in you to object to a lady you know 
nothing of. 

23 ° Capt. A. Then, sir, I must tell you plainly 
that my inclinations are fixed on another— my 
heart is engaged to an angel. 

Sir Antk. Then pray let it send an excuse. 
It is very sorry— but business prevents its 
waiting on her. 


Capt. A. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell 
you, once for all, that in this point I cannot 
obey you. 

Sir Antk. Hark’ee, Jack ;— I have heard you 
240 for some time with patience — I have been cool — 
quite cool ; but take care ; you know I am 
compliance itself— when I am not thwarted; 
no one more easily led— when I have my own 
way:— but don’t put me in a frenzy. 

Capt. A . Sir, I must repeat it— in this I 
cannot obey you. 

Sir Antk . Now hang me, if ever I call you 
Jack again, while I live ! 

Capt. A. Nay, sir, but hear me. 

250 Sir Antk. Sir, I won’t hear a word— not a 
word ! not one word ! so give me your promise 
by a nod — and I’ll tell you what, Jack — I mean, 
you dog— if you don’t, by— 

Capt. A. What, sir, promise to link myself 
to some mass of ugliness !— 

Sir Antk. Zounds ! sirrah ! the lady shall be 
as ugly as I choose: she shall have a hump 
on each shoulder; she shall be a& crooked as 
the Crescent; her one eye shall roll like the 


bull’s in Cox’s museum; she shall have a skin 260 
like a mummy, and the beard of a Jew — she 
shall be all this, sirrah— yet I will make you 
ogle her all day, and sit up all night to write 
sonnets on her beauty, 

Capt. A. This is reason and moderation, 
indeed ! 

Sir Antk. None of your sneering, puppy! 

Capt. A. indeed,^ sir, I never ^yas in a 
worse humour for mirth in my life. 2 7 ° 

Sir Antk. ’Tis false, sir, I know you are 
laughing in your sleeve; I know you’ll grin 
when I am gone, sirrah ! 

Capt . A. Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Sir Antk. None of your passion, sir! none 
of your violence, if you please !— it won’t do 
with me, I promise you. 

Capt. A. Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in 
my life. 

Sir Antk. ’Tis a confounded lie! — I know 280 
you are in a passion in your heart; I know 
you are, you hypocritical young dog! but it 
won’t do. 

Capt. A. Nay, sir, upon my word — 

Sir Antk. So you will fly out ! Can’t you be 
cool— like me? What good can passion do? 
Passion is of no service, you impudent, 
insolent, over-bearing reprobate ! — There, 
you sneer again! don’t provoke me! — but 
you rely upon the mildness of my temper; 290 
—you do, you dog ! you play upon the meek- 
ness of my disposition! — Yet, take care — the 
patience of a saint maybe overcome at last! — 
but mark ! I give you six hours and a half to 
consider of this: if you then agree, without 
any condition, to do everything on earth that I 
choose, why — confound you! I may in time 
forgive you. — If not, Zounds! don’t enter 
the same hemisphere with me! don’t dare to 
breathe the same air, or use the same light 300 
with me; but get an atmosphere and a sun of 
your own ! I’ll strip you of your commission; 

I’ll lodge a five-and-threepence in the hands of 
trustees, and you shall live on the interest. — 

I’ll disown you, I’ll disinherit you, I’ll unget 
you ! and hang me ! if ever I call you Jack 
again ! [Exit. 

Capt. A. Mild, gentle, considerate father— 

I kiss your hands ! — 


Enter Fag. 

Fag. Assuredly, sir, your father is wrath to 310 
a degree; he comes down stairs eight or ten 
steps at a time— muttering, growling, and thump- 
ing the banisters all the way: I and the cook’s 
dog stand bowing at the door— rap! he gives 
me a stroke on die head with his cane; bids 
me carry that to my master; then kicking the 
poor turnipit into the area, curses us all, for a 
puppy triumvirate 1 Upon my credit, sir, Were 
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I in your place, and found my father such very 
320 bad company, I should certainly drop his 
acquaintance. 

Capt. A . Cease your impertinence, sir, at 
present— Did you come in for nothing more? 
—Stand out of the way ! 

[Pushes him aside and exit . 

Fag. So ! Sir Anthony trims my master : he 
is afraid to reply to his father— then vents his 
spleen on poor Fag ! — When one is vexed by 
one persdh, to revenge one’s self on another, 
who happens to come in the way, is the vilest 
330 injustice 1 Ah ! it shows the worst temper, the 
basest — 

Enter Errand Boy. 

Boy . Mr Fag! Mr Fag! your master calls 
you. 

Fag. Well, you little dirty puppy, you 
need not bawl so !— The meanest disposition ! 
the — 

Boy. Quick, quick ! Mr Fag ! 

Fag. Quick! quick! you impudent jacka- 
napes! am, I to be commanded by you too? 
340 you little impertinent, insolent, kitchen- 
bred — [Kicks him off, and exit. 


Ic.— Act III. — Scene I. 

The North Parade. 

Enter Captain Absolute. 

Capt. A. ’Tis just as Fag told me, indeed. 
Whimsical enough, faith! My father wants 
to force me to marry the very girl I am plotting 
to run away with ! He must not know of my 
connection with her yet awhile. He has too 
summary a method of proceeding in these 
matters. However, I’ll read my recantation 
instantly. My conversion is something sudden, 
350 indeed — but I can assure him it is very 
sincere. So, so — here he comes. He looks 
plaguy gruff. (Steps aside.) 

Enter Sir Anthony. 

Sir Anth, No — I’ll die sooner than forgive 
him! Die, did I say? I’ll live these fifty 
years to plague him. At our last meeting, 
his impudence had almost put me out of 
temper. An obstinate, passionate, self-willed 
boy! Who can he take after? This is 
my return for putting him, at twelve years 
360 old, into a marching regiment, and allowing 
him fifty pounds a year, Besides his pay, ever 
since ! But I have done with him ; he r s any- 
body’s son for me. I never will see him more, 
never — never — never-never ! 

Capt. A . Now for a penitential face! 

(Advances . ) 

Sir Anth * Fellow, get out of my way ! 


Capt. A . Sir, you see a penitent before 
you. 

Sir Anth. I see an impudent scoundrel 
before me. 370 

Capt. A. A sincere penitent I am come, 
sir, to acknowledge my error, and to submit 
entirely to your will. 

Sir Anth. What’s that? 

Capt. A. I have been revolving, and 
reflecting, and considering on your past good- 
ness, and kindness, and condescension to me. 

Sir Anth. Well, sir? 

Capt. A. I have been likewise weighing 
and balancing what you were pleased to 380 
mention concerning duty, and obedience, and 
authority. 

Sir Anth. Well, puppy? 

Capt. A. Why, then, sir, the result of my 
reflections is— a resolution to sacrifice every 
inclination of my own to your satisfaction. 

Sir Anth. Why, now you talk sense— ab- 
solute sense — I never heard anything more 
sensible in my life. Confound you 1 you shall 
be Jack again. 39 ° 

Capt. A. I am happy in the appellation. 

Sir Anth. Why then, Jack, my dear Jack, 

I will now inform you who the lady really is. 
Nothing but your passion and violence, you 
silly fellow, prevented my telling you at first. 
Prepare, Jack, for wonder and rapture— 
prepare.— What think you of Miss Lydia 
Languish? 

Capt. A. Languish! What, the Languishes 
of Worcestershire ? 4 00 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire! no. Did you 
never meet Mrs Malaprop^ and her niece, 

Miss Languish, who came into our country 
just before you were last ordered to your 
regiment? 

Capt. A. Malaprop! Languish! I don’t 
remember ever to have heard the names 
before. Yet, stay. I think I do recollect 
something. — Languish ! Languish ! She 
squints, don’t she? A little red-haired girl? 410 

Sir Anth. Squints! A red-haired girl! 
Zounds! no— 

Capt. A. Then I must have forgot; it can’t 
be the same person. 

Sir Anth. Jack ! Tack ! what think you of 
blooming, love-breathing seventeen? 

Capt. A. As to that, sir, I am quite in- 
different. If I can please you in the matter, 

’tis all I desire. 

Sir Anth. Nay, but Jack, such eyes! such 420 
eyes! so innocently wild! so bashfully ir- 
resolute ! Not a glance but speaks and kindles 
some thought of love! Then, Jack, her 
cheeks! her cheeks, Jack! so deeply blush- 
ing at the insinuations of her tell-tale eyes! 
Then, Jack, her lips! O Jack, lips smiling 
at their own discretion; and if not smiling, 
more sweetly pouting; more lovely in sullen- 
ness! . . . 
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43 ° Capt A . And which is to be mine, sir, the 
niece, or the aunt? - 

Sir Anth. Why, you unfeeling, insensible 
puppy, I despise you! When I was of your 
age, such a description would have made me 
fly like a rocket 1 The aunt, indeed 1 Odds 
life! when I ran away with your mother, I 
would not have touched any thing old or ugly 
to gain an empire. 

Capt A . Not to please your father, sir? 

440 Sir Anth , To please my father ! Zounds ! 
not to please— 0, my father— Odd so ! yes- 
yes; if my father indeed had desired — that’s 
quite another matter. Though he wa’n’t the 
indulgent father that I am, Jack ! 

Capt. A. I daresay not, sir. 

Sir Anth . But, Jack, you are not sorry to 
find your mistress is so beautiful? 

Capt . A . Sir, I repeat it — if I please you in 
this affair, ’tis all I desire. Not that I think 
450 a woman the worse for being handsome ; but, 
sir, if you please to recollect, you before hinted 
something about a hump or two, one eye, and 
a few more graces of that kind — now, without 
being very nice, I own I should rather choose 
a wife of mine to have the usual number of 
limbs, and a limited quantity of back: and 
though one eye may be very agreeable, yet as 
the prejudice has always run in favour of two, 
I would not wish to affect a singularity in that 
460 article. 

Sir Anth. What a phlegmatic sot it is! 
Why, sirrah, you are an anchorite — a vile, 
insensible stock. You a soldier !— You’re a 
walking block, fit only to dust the company’s 
regimentals on ! Odds life ! I’ve a great mind 
to marry the girl myself ! 

Capt. A . I am entirely at your disposal, 
sir: if you should think of addressing Miss 
Languish yourself, I suppose you would have 
470 me marry the aunt; or if you should change 
your mind, and take the old lady — ’tis the 
same to me, I’ll marry the niece. 

Sir Anth . Upon my word, Jack, thou’rt 
either a very great hypocrite, or — but, come, 
I know your indifference on such a subject 
must be all a lie — I’m sure it must — come, 
now, for all your demure face — come, confess 

J ack— you have been lying— ha’ n’t you? You 
ave been playing the hypocrite, hey!— I’ll 
48° never forgive you, if you haVt been lying and 
playing the hypocrite. 

Capt. A . I’m sorry, sir, that the respect 
and duty which I bear to you should be so 
mistaken. 

SirAtith. Hang your respect and duty! 
But come along with me, I’ll write a note 
to Mrs Malaprop, and you shall visit the lady 
directly. Her eyes shall be the Promethean 
torch to you— come along, I’ll never forgive 
90 you, if you don’t come back stark mad with 
rapture and impatience— if you don’t, egad, 
rfi marry the girl myself ! [Exeunt. 


I la. — Act III. — Scene 4, 

Acres 1 Lodgings. 

ACRES, DAVID, SIR LUCIUS O’TRIGGER. 

Acres. Indeed, David, . . . dress does make 
a difference, David. 

Dav. ’Tis all in all, I think. — Difference! 
why, an’ you were to go now to Clod Hall, 

I am certain the old lauy wouldn’t lgiow you : 
Master Butler wouldn’t believe his own eyes, 
and Mrs Pickle would cry, ‘Lard presarve 
me!’ our dairy-maid would come giggling to 
the door, arid I warrant Dolly Tester, your 
honour’s favourite, would blush like my waist- 10 
coat. — Oons! I’ll hold a gallon, there an’t a 
dog in the house but would bark, and I 
question whether Phillis would wag a hair of 
her tail! 

Acres. Ay, David, there’s nothing like 
polishing. 

Dav. So I says of your honour’s boots ; but 
the boy never heeds me ! 

Acres . But, David, has Mr De-la-Grace been 
here? I must rub up my balancing, and 20 
chasing, and boring. 

Dav. I’ll call again, sir. 

Acres. Do— and see if there are any letters 
for me at the post-office. 

Dav. I will. — By the mass, I can’t help 
looking at your head ! — if I hadn’t been by at 
the cooking, I wish I may die if I should have 
known the dish again myself. [Exit. 

Acres. {Conies fonvard, practising a dancing 
step. ) Sink, slide, coupee. Confound the first 30 
inventors of cotillons, say I ! — they are as bad as 
algebra to us country gentlemen. I can walk 
a minuet easy enough when I am forced — and 
I have been accounted a good stick in a 
country-dance. — Odds jigs and tabors! I never 
valued your cross-over to couple — figure in 
— right and left — and I’d foot it with e’er a 
captain in the county!— but these outlandish 
heathen allemandes and cotillons are quite 
beyond me! — I shall never prosper at ’em, 4° 
that’s sure — mine are true-born English legs — 
they don’t understand their cursed French 
lingo! their pas this and pas that, and pas 
t’other ! my feet don’t like to be called paws ! 


Enter David. 

Dav. Here is Sir Lucius O’Trigger to wait 
on you, sir. 

Acres. Show him in. [Exit David. 

Enter Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 

Sir L. Mr Acres, I am delighted to embrace 
you. 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your 50 
hands. 
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Sir L. Pray, my friend, what has brought 
you so suddenly to Bath? 

Acres, ’Faith, I have followed Cupid’s jack- 
a-lantem, and find myself in a quagmire at 
last — In short, I have been very ill used, Sir 
Lucius. — I don’t choose to mention names, 
but look on me as on a very ill-used gentle- 
man. 

60 Sir L. Pray what is the case?— I ask no 

names. 

Acres, .JMark me, Sir Lucius, I fall as deep 
as need be in love with a young lady — her 
friends take my part — I follow her to Bath, 
send word of my arrival ; and receive answer, 
that the lady is to be otherwise disposed of. 
—This, Sir Lucius, I call being ill used. 

Sir L, Very ill, upon my conscience ! Pray, 
can you divine the cause of it? 

70 Acres , Why, there’s the matter; she has 

another lover, one Beverley, who, I am told, 
is now in Bath. — Odds slanders and lies! he 
must be at the bottom of it. 

Sir L, A rival in the case, is there? — And 
you think he has supplanted you unfairly? 

Acres, Unfairly 1 to be sure he has. lie 
never could have done it fairly. 

Sir L, Then sure you know what is to be 
done ! 

80 Acres, Not I, upon my soul ! 

Sir L. We wear no swords here, but you 
understand me. 

Acres. What! fight him? 

Sir L. Ay, to be sure: what can I mean 
else? 

Acres, But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir L. Now, I think he has given you the 
greatest provocation in the world. Can a man 
commit a more heinous offence against another 
90 than to fall in love with the same woman? 
O, by my soul, it is the most unpardonable 
breach of friendship ! 

Acres. Breach of friendship ! Ay, ay ; but I 
have no acquaintance with this man. I never 
saw him in my life* 

Sir L. That’s no argument at all— he has 
the less right then to take such a liberty. 

Acres. Gad, > that’s true — I grow full of 
anger, Sir Lucius!— I fire apace! odds hilts 
100 ana blades ! I find a man may have a deal 
of valour in him, and not know it! But 
couldn’t I contrive to have a little right on my 
side? 

Sir L. What the devil signifies right, when 
your honour is concerned? Do you think 
Achilles, or my little Alexander the Great, 
ever enquired where the right lay? No, by 
my soul, they drew their broadswords, and 
left the la zy sons of peace to settle the justice 
no of it* 

Acres. Your words are a grenadier’s march 
to my heart | I believe courage must be catch- 
tog! I certainly do feel a kind of valour rising 
M it were — a kind of courage, as I may say. — 


Odds flints, pans, and triggers ! I’ll challenge 
him directly. 

Sir L. Ah! my little friend, if I had 
Blunderbuss Hall here, I could show you a 
range of ancestry, in the O’Trigger line, that 
would furnish the New Room ; every one of 120 
whom had killed his man ! — For though the 
mansion-house and dirty acres have slipped 
through my fingers, I thank heaven our 
honour and the family pictures are as fresh 
as ever. 

Acres. 0 , Sir Lucius, I have had ancestors 
too ! — every man of ’em colonel or captain in 
the militia !— Odds balls and barrels! say no 
more— I’m braced for it. The thunder of your 
words has soured the milk of human kincmess 130" 
in my breast; — Zounds! as the man in the 
play says, ‘ I could do such deeds ’ 

Sir L. Come, come, there must be no 
passion at all in the case— these things should 
always be done civilly. 

Acres. I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius — I 
must be in a rage. — Dear Sir Lucius, let me 
be in a rage, if you love me. Come, here’s 
pen and paper. {Sits down to write. ) I would 
the ink were red !— Indite, I say indite ! How 14a 
shall I begin? Odds bullets and blades ! I’ll 
write a good bold hand, however. 

Sir L. Pray compose yourself; do the thing 
decently, and like a Christian. Begin now.— 

Sir — 

Acres. That’s too civil by half. 

Sir L. To prevent the confusmi that might 
arise — 

Acres . Well — 

Sir L. From our both addressing the same 150 
lady — 

Acres. Ay, there’s the reason —same lady— 
Well— 

Sir L. I shall expect the hotiour of your com- 
pany— 

Acres. Zounds! I’m not asking him to 
dinner. 

Sir L. Pray, be easy. 

Acres. Well, then— honour of your com • 
pany — 160 

Sir L. To settle our pretensions — 

Acres. Well— 

Sir L . Let me see, ay, King’s-Mead Fields 
will do — in King's- Mead Fields. 

Acres . So, that’s done. — Well, I’ll fold it up 
presently; my own crest — a hand and dagger — 
shall be the seal. 

Sir L . You see now this little explanation 
will put a stop at once to all contusion or 
misunderstanding that might arise between 17 ° 
you. 

Acres. Ay, we fight to prevent any mis- 
understanding. 

Sir L. Now, I’ll leave you to fix your own 
time. — Take my advice, and you’ll decide it 
this evening if you can; then, let the worst 
come of it, twill be off your mind to-morrow. 
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Acres. Very true. 

Sir L. So 1 shall see nothing more of you, 
180 unless it be by letter, till the evening,— I would 
do myself the honour to can y your message; 
but, to tell you a secret, I believe I shall have 
just such another affair on my own hands. 
There is a gay captain here, who put a jest on 
me lately, at the expense of my country, and I 
only want to fall in with the gentleman, to call 
him out. 

Acres . By my valour, I should like to see 
you fight first ! Odds life ! I should like to see 
190 you kill him, if it was only to get a little 
lesson. 

Sir Z. I shall be very proud of instructing 
you.— Well for the present— but remember 
now, when you meet your antagonist, do every 
thing in a mild and agreeable manner. — Let 
your courage be as keen, but at the same time 
as polished, as your sword. [Exeunt. 


lib.— A ct IV. — Scene 1. 

Acres' Lodgings. 

ACRES, DAVID. 

Dav. Then, by the mass, sir ! I would do no 
such thing — ne’er a Sir Lucius O’Trigger in the 
200 kingdom should make me fight, when I wa’n’t 
so minded. Oons ! what will the old lady say 
when she hears o’t? 

Acres . But my honour, David, my honour ! 
I must be very careful of my honour. 

Dav. Ay, by the mass 1 and I would be very 
careful of it; and I think in return my honour 
couldn’t do less than be very careful of me. 

Acres. Odds blades! David, no gentleman 
will ever risk the loss of his honour ! 

210 Dav. I say, then, it would be but civil in 
honour never to risk the loss of a gentleman. 
— Look’ee, master, this honour seems to be a 
marvellous false friend; ay, truly, a very 
courtier-like servant. — Put the case, I was u 
gentleman (which, thank God, no one can 
say of me) ; well— my honour makes me quarrel 
with another gentleman of my acquaintance.— 
So — we fight. (Pleasant enough that!) Bo! 
— I kill him (the more’s my luck !) Now, pray, 
220 who gets the profit of it?— why, my honour. 
But put the case that he kills me!— by the 
mass! — I go to the worms, and my honour 
whips over to my enemy. 

Acres. No, David — in that case! — Odds 
crowns and laurels! your honour follows you 
to the grave. 

Dav. Now, that’s iust the place where I 
could make a shift to do without it. 

Acres. Zounds! David, you are a coward! 
230 —-It doesn’t become my valour to listen to you. — 
What, shall I disgrace my ancestors?— Think 


of that, David— think what it would be to 
disgrace my ancestors ! 

Dav., Under favour, the surest way of not * 
disgracing them, is to keep as long as you can 
out of their company. Look’ee now, master, 
to go to them in such haste— with an ounce of 
lead in your brains— I should think it might as 
well be let alone. Our ancestors are very . 
ood kind of folks ; but they are the last people 240 
should choose to have a visiting acquaintance 
with. c 

Acres. But, David, now, you don’t think 
there is such very, very, very great danger, hey? 
—Odds life! people often fight without any 
mischief done ! 

Dav. By the mass, I think ’tis ten to one 
against you ! — Oons ! here to meet some lion- 
headed fellow, I warrant, with his double- 
barrelled swords, and cut-and-thrust pistols! 250 
Lord bless us! it makes me tremble to think 
o’t ! — those be such desperate bloody-minded 
weapons! Well, I never could abide ’em! 
from a child I never could fancy ’em. I 
suppose there an’t been so merciless a beast 
in the world as your loaded pistol ! 

Acres. Zounds ! I won’t be afraid ! — odds fire 
and fury ! you sha’n’t make me afraid. — Here 
is the challenge, and I have sent for my dear 
friend, Jack Absolute, to carry it for me. 260 

Dav. Ay, i’ the name of mischief, let him 
be the messenger. — For my part, I wouldn’t 
lend a hand to it for the best horse in your 
stable. By the mass! it don’t look like 
another letter ! it is, as I may say, a designing 
and malicious-looking letter; and I warrant 
smells of gunpowder like a soldier’s pouch! 

— Oons ! I wouldn’t swear it mayn’t go off! 

Acres. Out, you poltroon! you ha’n’t the 
valour of a grasshopper. 270 

Dav. Well, I say no more — ’twill be sad 
news, to be sure, at Clod Ilall ! but I ha’ done. 
—How Phillis will howl when she hears of it! 
ay, poor thing, she little thinks what shooting 
her master’s going after! and I warrant old 
Crop, who has carried your honour, field and 
road, these ten years, will curse the hour he 
was born ! ( Whimpering. ) 

Acres. It won’t do, David— I am determined 
to fight— so get along, you coward, while I’m 280 
in the mind. 


Enter Servant. 

Ser. Captain Absolute, sir. 

Acres. Oh ! show him up. [Exit Servant, 
David. Well, heaven send we be all alive 
this time to-morrow. 

Acres. What’s that? — Don’t provoke me. 
David! 

Dav. Good-bye, master. {Whimpering.) 

Acres. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, 
croaking raven ! [Exit David. 29° 
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Enter Captain Absolute. 

■ Capt A . What’s the matter, Bob? 

Acres. A vile, sheep-hearted blockhead ! If 
I hadn’t the valour of St George and the 
dragon to boot — 

Capt. A . But what did you want with me, 
Bob? 

Acres. Oh! — there — (Gives him the 

challenge .) 

Capt *A. To Ensign Beverley . — So, what’s 

300 going on now '.—(Aside. ) Well, what’s this ? 

Acres . A challenge! 

Capt A. Indeed! Why, you won’t fight 
him; will you, Bob? 

Acres, Egad, but I will, Jack. Sir Lucius 
has wrought me to it. . He has left me full of 
rage — and I’ll fight this evening, that so much 
good passion mayn’t be wasted. 

Capt A. But what have I to do with this? 

Acres. Why, as I think you know something 

310 of this fellow, I want you to find him out for 
me, and give him this mortal defiance. 

Capt. A. Well, give it to me, and trust me 
he gets it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear 
Jack; but it is giving you a great deal of 
trouble. 

Cafl. A. Not in the least — I beg you won’t 
mention it. — No trouble in the world, I assure 
you. 

320 Acres. You are very kind.— What it is to 
have a friend! — You couldn’t be my second, 
could you, Jack? 

Capt. A. Why, no, Bob— not in this affair 
— it would not be quite so proper. 

Acres. Well, then, I must get my friend, 
Sir Lucius. I shall have your good wishes, 
however, Jack? 

Capt A. Whenever he meets you, believe 
me. 

Enter Servant. 

330 Serv. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, en- 
quiring for the Captain. 

Capt. A. I’ll come instantly. [Exit Servant. 
Well, my little hero, success attend you 

(Going.) 

Acres. Stay— stay, Jack. — If Beverley should 
ask you what kind of a man your friend Acres 
is, do tell him I am a devil of a fellow— will 
you, Jack? 

Capt. A. To be sure I shall. I’ll say you 
are a determined dog, hey, Bob? 

340 Acres. Ay, do, do— and if that frightens 
him, egad l perhaps he mayn’t come. So tell 
him I generally kill a man a week ; will you, 
Jack? 

Capt. A. I will, I will; I’ll say you are 
called, in the country, ‘Fighting Bob.’ 

Acres. Right— right — ’tis all to prevent mis- 
chief; for I don’t want to take nis life if I 
clear my honour. 


Capt. A. No ! — that’s very kind of yoii.. 

Acres. Why, you don’t wish me to kill him — 3^6 
do you, Jack? 

Capt. A. No, upon my soul, I do not. But 
a devil of a fellow, hey? (Going.) 

Acres . True, true — But stay — stay, Jack — 
you may add, that you never saw me in such a 
rage before — a most devouring rage ! 

Capt. A. I will, I will. 

Acres. Remember, Jack — a determined dog ! 

Capt. A. Ay, ay, ‘Fighting Bob 1 ’ [Exeunt. 


lie.— A ct V. — Scene 3. 

King's- Mead Fields. 

SIR LUCIUS, ACRES, FAULKLAND, 

CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE. 

Enter Sir Lucius and Acres, with pistols. 

Acres. By my valour ! then, Sir Lucius, forty 360 
yards is a good distance. Odds levels and 
aims ! — I say, it is a good distance. 

Sir L. Is it for muskets or small field 
pieces? Upon my conscience, Mr Acres, you 
must leave those things to me. — Stay, now — 

I’ll show you. — (Measures paces along the 
stage.) There, now, that is a very pretty dis- 
tance— a pretty gentleman’s distance. 

Acres. Zounds ! we might as well fight in a 
sentry-box ! I tell you, Sir Lucius, the farther 370 
he is off, the cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir L. Faith ! then, I suppose you would 
aim at him best of all if he was out of sight ! 

Acres . No, Sir Lucius; but I should think 
forty or eight-and-thirty yards 

Sir L. Pho ! pho ! nonsense ! three or four 
feet between the mouths of your pistols is as 
good as a mile 1 

Acres . Odds bullets, no! — by my valour! 
there is no merit in killing him so near : do, my 380 
dear Sir Lucius, let me bring him down at a 
long shot a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love 
me! 

Sir L. Well, the gentleman’s friend and I 
must settle that.— But tell me now, Mr Acres, 
in case of an accident, is there any little will 
or commission I could execute for you? 

Acres. I am much obliged to you, Sir 
Lucius— but I don’t understand 

Sir L . Why, you may think there’s no being 390 
shot at without a little risk — and if an unlucky 
bullet should carry a quietus with it— I say it 
will be no time then to be bothering you about 
family matters. 

Acres. A quietus! 

Sir L. For instance, now — if that should be 
the case — would you choose to be pickled and 
sent home?— or would it be the same to you to 
lie here in the Abbey?— I’m told there is very 
snug lying in the Abbey. 4 00 
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Acres . Pickled 1 — Snug lying in the Abbey !— 
Odds tremors 1 Sir Lucius, don’t talk so ! 

Sir L. I suppose, Mr Acres, you never were 
engaged in an affair of this kind before? 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir L. Ah! that’s a pity !— there’s nothing 
like being used to a thing. — Pray, how would 
you receive the gentleman’s shot? 

Acres. Odds files! — I’ve practised that — 
410 there, Sir Lucius— there. (Puts himself into an 
attitude.) A side-front, hey? Odd! I’ll make 
myself small enough : I’ll stand edgeways. 

Sir L. Now— you’re quite out— for if you 
stand so when I take my aim — (Levelling 
at him.) 

Acres. Zounds ! Sir Lucius— are you sure it 
is not cocked? 

Sir L . Never fear. 

Acres. But — but — you don’t know — it may 
420 go off of its own head ! 

Sir L. Pho! be easy.— Well, now, if I hit 
you in the body, my bullet has a double 
chance — for if it misses a vital part of your 
right side — ’twill be very hard if it don’t 
succeed on the left ! 

Acres. A vital part! 

Sir L. But, there— fix yourself so ! (Placing 
him.) Let him see the broadside of your full 
front — there — now a ball or two may pass 
430 clean through your body, and never do any 
harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me!— a ball or two 
clean through me 1 

Sir L . Ay — may they — and it is much the 
genteelest attitude into the bargain. 

. Acres. Look’ee, Sir Lucius — I’d just as 
lieve be shot in an awkward posture as a 
genteel one; so, by my valour! I will stand 

440 Sir L. (Looking at his watch.) Sure, they 
don’t mean to disappoint us — Ha !— no, faith — 
I think I see them coming. 

Acres. Hey ! — what ! — coming ! — 

Sir L . Ay. — Who are those yonder getting 
over the stile? 

Acres . There are two of them indeed !— well 
— let them come — hey, Sir Lucius — we — we — 
we— we — won’t run. 

Sir L. Run ! 

450 Acres. No — I say — we won't run, by my 
valour ! 

Sir L. What’s the matter with you? 

Acres. Nothing— nothing— my dear friend— 
my dear Sir Lucius— but I— I— I don’t feel 
quite so bold, somehow, as I did. 

Sir Z. O fie ! — consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay — true — my honour. Do, Sir 
Lucius, edge in a woid or two every now and 
then about my honour. 

460 Sir Z. Well, here they’re coming. (Look’ 
ing.) 

Acres . Sir Lucius— if I wa’n’t with you, I 
should almost think I was afraid.^- If my 


valour should leave me ! — valour will come and 
go. . 

Sir L. Then pray keep it fast while you 
have it. 

Acres , Sir Lucius — I doubt it is going — yes 
—my valour is certainly going !— it is sneaking 
off! — I feel it oozing out as it were at the palms 470 
of my hands ! 

Sir L. Your honour— your honour !— Here 
they are. 

Acres. 0 mercy !— now— that I waS safe at 
Clod Halil or could be shot before I was 
aware. 


Enter Faulkland and Captain Absolute. 

Sir L. Gentlemen, your most obedient. — 

Ha ! — what, Captain Absolute ! — So, I 
suppose, sir, you are come here, just like 
myself— to do a kind office, first for your 480 
friend — then to proceed to business on your 
own account. 

Acres. What, Jack ! my dear Jack !— my 
dear friend ! 

Ads. Hark’ee, Bob Beverley’s at hand. 

Sir L. Well, Mr Acres — I don’t blame 
your saluting the gentleman civilly. (To 
Faulkland .) So, Mr Beverley, if you’ll 

choose your weapons, the Captain and I will 
measure the ground. 490 

Faulk. My weapons, sir ! 

Acres. Odds life, Sir Lucius, I’m not 
going to fight Mr Faulkland ; these are my 
particular friends. 

Sir L. What, sir, did you not come here 
to fight Mr Acres ? 

Faulk. Not I, upon my word, sir. 

Sir L. Well, now, that’s mighty pro- 
voking ! But I hope, Mr Faulkland, as there 
are three of us come on purpose for the game, 500 
you won’t be so cantankerous as to spoil the 
party by sitting out. 

Ads. O pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige 
Sir Lucius. 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr Acres is so bent on the 
matter— 

Acres. No, no, Mr Faulkland; — I’ll bear 
my disappointment like a Christian.— Look’ee, 

Sir Lucius, there’s no occasion at all for me to 
fight ; and if it is the same to you, I’d as lieve 510 
let it alone. 

Sir L. Observe me, Mr Acres — I must 
not be trifled with. You have certainly chal- 
lenged somebody— and you came here to fight 
him. Now, if that gentleman is willing to 
represent him— I can’t see, for my soul, why 
it isn’t just the same thing. 

Acres. Why no— Sir Lucius— I tell you ’tis 
one Beverley I’ve challenged— a fellow, you 
see, that dare not show his face !— If he were 520 
here, I’d make him give up his pretensions 
directly ! 
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A 6 s, Hold, Bob — let me set you right — there 
is no such man as Beverley in the case.— The 
person who assumed that name is before you ; 
and as his pretensions are the same in both 
characters, he is ready to support them in 
whatever way you please. 

Sir Z. Well, this is lucky. — Now you have 
550 an opportunity— 

Acres . What, quarrel with my dear friend, 
Jack Absolute? — not if he were fifty Beverleys ! 
Zounds ! Sir Lucius, you would not have me 
so unnatural. 


Sir L, Upon my conscience, Mr Acres, 
your valour has oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Acres, Not in the least 1 Odds backs and 
abettors! I’ll be your second with all my 
heart— and if you should get a quietus, you 
may command me entirely. But to you, my 540 
dear friend Jack — Jack, I wish you joy! — I 
give up all my claim— I make no pretension to 
anything in the world: and if I can't get a 
wife without fighting for her— by my valour ! 

I’ll live a bachelor ! 
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1 . — Act III.— Scene 1. 

SIR PETER, LADY TEAZLE. 

Sir P, Was ever man so crossed as I am ? 
everything conspiring to fret me! I had not 
been involved in matrimony a fortnight before 
her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on 
purpose, I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing 
me with the care of his daughter. But here 
comes my helpmate! She appears in great 
good-humour. How happy I should be if I 
could tease her into loving me, though but 
10 a little! 

Enter Lady Teazle. 

Lady T. Lud ! Sir Peter, I hope you 
haven’t been quarrelling with Maria? It is 
not using me well to be ill-humoured when 1 
am not by. 

Sir P. Ah, Lady Teazle, you might have the 
power to make me good-humoured at all times. 

Lady T. I am sure I wish I had ; for I want 
you to be in a charming sweet temper at this 
moment. Do be good-humoured now, and let 
20 me have two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir P. Two hundred pounds I what! a’n’t 
I to be in a good-humour without paying for it ! 
But speak to me thus, and i* faith there’s 
nothing I could refuse you. You shall have it ; 
but seal me a bond for the re-payment. 

Lady T. Oh, no— there— my note of hand 
will do as well. ( Offering her hand, ) 

Sir P. And you shall no longer reproach me 
with not giving you an independent settlement. 
30 I mean shortly to surprise you : — but shall we 
always live thus, hey ! 

Lady T, If you please. I’m sure I don’t 
care how soon we leave off quarrelling, pro- 
vided you’ll own you were tired first. 

Sir P, Well— then let our future contest be, 
who shall be most obliging. # 


Lady 7 \ I assure you, Sir Peter, good- 
nature becomes you. You look now as you did 
before we were married, when you used to walk 
with me under the elms, and tell me stories of 4° 
what a gallant you were in your youth, 
and chuck me under the chin, you would; 
and ask me if I thought I could love an old 
fellow, who would deny me nothing— didn’t 
you? 

Sir P. Yes, yes, and you were as kind and 
attentive— 

Lady T, Ay, so I was, and would always 
take your part, when my acquaintance used 
to abuse you, and turn you into ridicule. 5 ° 

Sir P, Indeed! 

Lady T. Ay, and when my cousin Sophy 
has called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, 
and laughed at me for thinking of marrying 
one who might be my father, I have always 
defended you, and said, I didn’t think you 
so ugly by any means, and I dared say you’d 
make a very good sort of a husband. 

Sir P. And you prophesied right; and we 
shall now be the happiest couple — 60 

Lady T, And never differ again? 

Sir P. No, never !— though at the same time, 
indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch 
your temper very seriously ; for in all our little 
quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my love, 
you always began first. 

Lady T. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir 
Peter : indeed, you always gave the provoca- 
tion. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel? take care — con- 70 
tradicting isn’t the way to keep friends. 

Lady T, Then don’t you begin it, my 
love. 

Sir P. There, now ! you— you are going on. 

You don’t perceive, my life, that you are just 
doing the very thing which you know always 
makes me angry. 

Lady T Nay, you know if you will be 
angry without any reason, my dear — 
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So Sir P. There! now you want to quarrel 
again. 

Lady T, No, I am sure I don’t: but, if you 
will be so peevish — 

Sir P. There now ! who begins first? 

Lady T, Why, you, to be sure. I said 
nothing — but there’s no bearing your temper. 

Sir P. No, no, madam: the fault’s in your 
own temper. 

Lady T. Ay, you are just what my cousin 
90 Sophy said you would be. 

Sir P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, im- 
pertinent gipsy. 

Lady T. You are a great bear, I’m sure, to 
abuse my relations. 

Sir P. Now may all the plagues of marriage 
be doubled on me, if ever I try to be friends 
with you any more ! 

Lady 7 \ So much the better. 

Sir P. No, no, madam: ’tis evident you 
100 never cared a pin for me, and I was a madman 
to marry you— a pert, rural coquette, that had 
refused half the honest squires in the neigh- 
bourhood ! 

Lady 7 \ And I am sure I was a fool to 
marry you— an old dangling bachelor, who 
was single at fifty, only because he never 
could meet with any one who would have him. 

Sir P. Ay, ay, madam; but you were 
pleased enough to listen to me : you never had 
no such an offer before. 

Lady 7 \ No! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy 
Terrier, who everybody said would have been 
a better match? for his estate is just as good as 
yours, and he has broke his neck since we 
have been married. 


Sir P. I have done with you, madam ! You 
are an unfeeling, ungrateful — but there’s an 
end of everything. 1 believe you capable of 
everything that is bad. Yes, madam, I now 
120 believe the reports relative to you and Charles, 
madam. Yes, madam, you and Charles are 
— not without grounds— 

Lady T. Take care, Sir Peter! you had 
better not insinuate any such thing. I’ll not 
be suspected without cause, I promise you. 

Sir P. Very well, madam ! very well ! A 
separate maintenance as soon as you please. 
Yes, madam, or a divorce !— I’ll make an 
example of myself for the benefit of all old 
130 bachelors.— Let us separate, madam. 

Lady T, Agreed ! agreed ! And now, my 
dear Sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, 
we may be the happiest couple, and never differ 
again, you know— ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you 
are going to be in a passion, I see, and I shall 
only interrupt you— so, bye-bye ! f Exit. 

Sir P. Plagues and tortures ! Can’t I make 
her angry either! Oh, I am the most 
miserable fellow! but I’ll not bear her pre- 
140 suming to keep her temper : no ! she may break 
my heart, but she shan’t keep her temper. 

[Exit* 


II.— Act II.— Seem 1. 

SIR PETER, LADY TEAZLE. 

Sir P. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not 
bear it ! 

Lady T. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear 
it or not, as you please; but I ought to have 
my own way in everything; and what’s more, 
I will too. What ! though I was educated in 
the country, I know very well that women of 
fashion in London arc accountable to nobody 
after they are married. 

Sir P. Very well, ma’am, very well;— so a 
husband is to have no influence, no authority? 

Lady T. Authority ! No, to be sure : — if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have 
adopted me, and not married me : I am sure 
you were old enough. 

Sir P. Old enough ! ay, there it is. Well, 
well, Lady Teazle, though my life may be 
made unhappy by your temper, I’ll not be 
ruined by your extravagance. 

Lady T. My extravagance! I’m sure I’m 
not more extravagant than a woman of fashion 
ought to be. 

Sir P. No, no, madam, you shall throw 
away no more sums on such unmeaning 
luxury. ’Slife ! to spend as much to furnish 
your dressing-room with flowers in winter as 
would suffice to turn the Pantheon into a 
green-house, and give a fke champetn at 
Christmas ! 

Lady T. And am I to blame, Sir Peter, 
because flowers are dear in cold weather? 
You should find fault with the climate, and 
not with me. For my part, I’m sure I wish 
it were spring all the year round, and that 
roses grew under our feet ! 

Sir P. Oons ! madam, — if you had been born 
to this, I shouldn’t wonder at your talking 
thus; but you forget what your situation was 
when J married you. 

Lady T. No, no, I don’t; ’twas a very dis- 
agreeable one, or I should never have married 
you. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in 
somewhat a humbler style; — the daughter of a 
plain country squire. Recollect, Lady 
Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your 
tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with 
a bunch of keys at your side ; your hair combed 
smooth oyer a roll, and your apartment hung 
round with fruits in worsted, of your own 
working. 

Lady 71 Oh, yes! I remember it very well, 
and a curious life I led. My daily occupation 
to inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, 
make extracts from the family receipt-book,-— 
and comb my aunt Deborah’s lap-dog. 

Sir P Yes, yes, ma’am, 'twas so, indeed. 

Lady T. Ana then, you know, my evening 
amusements! To draw patterns for ruffles, 
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60 which I had not materials to make up ; to play 
Pope Joan with the curate; to read a sermon to 
my aunt; or to be stuck down to an old spinet 
to strum my father to sleep after a fox-chase. 

Sir P, I am glad you have so good a 
memory. Yes, madam, these were the recrea- 
tions I took you from; but now you must 
have your coach, vis-d-vis, and three powdered 
footmen before your chair ; and, in the summer, 
a pair o&white cats to draw you to Kensington 
70 Gardens. No recollection, I suppose, when 
you were content to ride double, behind the 
butler, on a docked coach-horse. 

Lady T. No — I swear I never did that: I 
deny the butler and the coach -horse. 

Sir P. This, madam, was your situation; 
and what have I'done for you? I have made 
you a woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank ; — 
in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lady T. Well, then, and there is but one 
80 thing more you can make me to add to the 
obligation, and that is — 

Sir P. My widow, I suppose? 

Lady T. Hem! hem! 

Sir P. I thank you, madam; but don’t 
flatter yourself; for, though your ill conduct 
may disturb my peace of mind, it shall never 
break my heart, I promise you : however, I am 
equally obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady T. Then why will you endeavour to 
90 make yourself so disagreeable to me, and 
thwart me in every little elegant expense ? 

Sir P ’Slife, madam, I say, had you any of 
those little elegant expenses when you married 
me? 

Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have 
me be out of the fashion? 

Sir j P. The fashion, indeed ! What had you 
to do with the fashion before you married 
me? 

IOO Lady T, For my part, I should think you 
would like to have your wife thought a woman 
of taste. 

Sir P. Ay, — there again;— taste!— Zounds, 
madam, you had no taste when you married 
me! 

Lady T. That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter; 
and, after having married you, I should never 
pretend to taste again, I allow. But now, Sir 
Peter, since we have finished our daily jangle, 
Iio I presume I may go to my engagement at 
Lady Sneer well’s. 

Sir P. Ay, there’s another precious circum- 
stance — a charming set of acquaintance you 
have made there ! 

Lady T Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people 
of rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious 
of reputation. 

Sir P. Yes, egad, they are tenacious of 
reputation with a vengeance; for they don’t 
120 choose anybody should have a character but 
themselves 1 — Such a crew ! Ah ! many a wretch 
has rid op a hurdle who has done less mischief 


than these utterers of forged tales, coiners of 
scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

Lady T. What! would you restrain the 
freedom of speech ? 

Sir P. Ah ! they have made you just as bad 
as any one of the society. 

Lady 7 \ Why, I believe I do bear a part 
with a tolerable grace. But I vow I bear no 130 
malice against the people I abuse.— When I 
say an ill-natured thing, ’tis out of pure good 
humour; and I take it for granted they deal 
exactly in the same manner with me. But, 

Sir Peter, you know you promised to come to 
Lady Sneerwell’s too. 

Sir P. Well, well, I’ll call in, just to look 
after my own character. 

Lady 7 \ Then, indeed, you must make haste 
after me, or you’ll be too "late. So, good-bye I40 

to ye. [Exit. 

Sir P. So— I have gained much by my 
intended expostulation! yet, with what a 
charming air she contradicts everything I say, 
and how pleasingly she shows her contempt for 
my authority! Well, though I can’t make her 
love me, there is great satisfaction in quarrel- 
ling with her; and I think she never appears to 
such advantage as when she is doing everything 
in her power to plague me. [Exit. 150 


III.— Act III.— Scene 2. 

TRIP, MOSKS, SIR OI.IVER SURFACE, 

CARELESS. 

Trip. Here, Master Moses l if you’ll stay a 
moment, I’ll try whether — what’s the gentle- 
man’s name ? 

Sir 0 . Mr Moses, what is my name? 

(Aside to Moses.) 

Moses. Mr Premium. 

Trip . Premium— very well. [Exit. 

Sir 0 . To judge by the servants, one 
wouldn’t believe the master was ruined. But 
what !— sure, this was my brother’s house ? 

Moses. Yes, sir; Mr Charles bought it of Mr 10 

Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, etc., just 
as the old gentleman left it. Sir Peter thought 
it a piece of extravagance in him. 

Sir 0 . In my mind, the other’s economy 
in selling it to him was more reprehensible by 
half. 

Re-enter Titir. 

Trip. My master says you must wait, 
gentlemen : he has company, and can’t speak 
with you yet. 

Sir 0 . If he knew who it was wanted to 20 
see him, perhaps he would not send such £ 
message? 
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Trip. Yes, yes, sir; he knows you are 
here — I did not forget little Premium: no, 
no, no. 

Sir 0 . Very well; and I pray, sir, what 
may be your name? 

Trip. Trip, sir; my name is Trip, at your 
service. 

30 Sir 0 . Well, then, Mr Trip, you have a 
pleasant sort of place here, I guess ? 

Trip. Why, yes— here are three or four of 
us pass our time agreeably enough; but then 
our wages are sometimes a little in arrear— and 
not very great either — but fifty pounds a year, 
and find our own bags and bouquets. 

Sir 0 . Bags and bouquets 1 halters and 
bastinadoes ! (Aside. ) 

Trip . And h propos t Moses, — have you been 
40 able to get me that little bill discounted ? 

Sir 0 . Wants to raise money tool- 
mercy on me! Has his distresses too, I 
warrant, like a lord, and affects creditors and 
duns. (Aside.) 

Moses. ’Twas not be done, indeed, Mr Trip. 

Trip. Good lack, you surprise me! My 
friend Brush has indorsed it, and I thought 
when he put his name at the back of a bill, 
’twas the same as cash. 

50 Moses. No, ’twouldn’t do. 

Trip. A small sum— but twenty pounds. 
Hark’ee, Moses, do you think you couldn’t 
get it me by way of annuity ? 

Sir 0 . An annuity! ha! ha! a footman 
raise money by way of annuity ! Well done, 
luxury, egad! (Aside.) 

Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip. Oh, with all my heart ! I’ll insure my 
place, and my life too, if you please. 

60 Sir 0 . It’s more than I would your neck. 

(Aside.) 

Moses. But is there nothing you could deposit? 

Trip. Why, nothing capital of my master’s 
wardrobe has dropped lately; but I could 
give you a mortgage on some of his winter 
clothes, with equity of redemption before 
November — or you shall have the reversion 
of the French velvet, or a post-obit on the 
blue and silver;— these, I should think, Moses, 
with a few pair of point ruffles, as a collateral 
70 security — hey, my little fellow? 

Mos. Well, well. (Bell rings.) 

Trip. Egad, I heard the bell ! I believe, 
gentlemen, I can now introduce you. Don’t 
forget the annuity, little Moses! This way, 
gentlemen. Til insure my place, you know. 

Sir 0 . (Aside. ) If the man be a shadow 
of the master, this is the temple of dissipation 
indeed ! 


Enter Charles Surface. 

Chas. Surf. So, honest Moses; good 
80 morning, Mr Premium— that’s the gentleman’s 
name, isn’t it, Moses ? 


Moses. Yes, sir. 

Chas. Surf. Set chairs, Trip. — Sit down, 

Mr Premium. ... Mr Premium, the plain state 
of the matter is this: I am an extravagant 
young fellow who wants to borrow money ; you 
I take to be a prudent old fellow, who have 
got money to lend. I am blockhead enough to 
give fifty per cent, sooner than not have it; 
and you, I presume, are rogue enough to take 90 
a hundred if you can get it. Nowf sir, you 
see we are acquainted at once, and may pro- 
ceed to business without further ceremony. 

Sir 0 . Exceeding frank, upon my word.— 

I see, sir, you are not a man of many compli- 
ments. 

Chas. Surf. Oh no, sir! plain dealing in 
business I always think best. 

Sir 0 . I like you the better for it. How- 
ever, you are mistaken in one thing: I have no 100 
money to lend, but I believe I could procure 
some of a friend ; but then he’s an unconscion- 
able dog. Isn’t he, Moses? And must sell 
stock to accommodate you. Mustn’t he, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, indeed ! . . . 

Chas, Surf. These are trifles, Mr Premium. 

What ! I know money isn’t to be bought with- 
out paying for’t ! 

Sir 0 . Well, but what security could you 
give? You have no land, I suppose? no 

Chas. Surf. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but 
what’s in the bough-pots out of the window ! 

Sir 0 . Nor any stock, I presume? 

Chas. Surf. Nothing but live stock — and 
that’s only a few pointers and ponies. But 
pray, Mr Premium, are you acquainted at all 
with any of my connections? 

Sir 0 . Why, to say truth, I am. 

Chas. Surf. Then you must know that I have 
a rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver 120 
Surface, from whom I have the greatest ex- 
pectations. 

Sir 0 . That you have a wealthy uncle, I 
have heard ; but how your expectations will 
turn out is more, I believe, than you can 
tell. 

Chas, Surf. Oh, no!— there can be no 
doubt. They tell me I’m a prodigious 
favourite, and that he talks of leaving me 
everything. 130 

Sir 0 . Indeed ! this is the first I’ve heard 
of it. 

Chas. Surf. Yes, yes, ’tis just so. Moses 
knows ’tis true ; don’t you, Moses? 

Moses. Oh, yes ! I’ll swear to’t. 

Sir 0 . Egad, they’ll persuade me presently 
I’m at Bengal. (Aside.) 

Chas. Surf. Now, I propose, Mr Premium, 
if it’s agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir 
Oliver’s life : though at the same time the old 140 
fellow has been so liberal to me, that I give you 
my word, I should be very sorry to hear that 
anything had happened to him. 

Sir V. Not more than I should, I assure 
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you. But the bond you mention happens to be 
just the worst security you could offer me— for 
I might live to a hundred, and never sec the 
principal. 

Ckas . Surf. Oh yes, you would! the 
150 moment Sir Oliver dies, you know, you would 
come on me for the money. 

Sir 0 . Then I believe I should be the most 
unwelcome dun you ever had in your life. 

Cha% Surf. What ! I suppose you’re afraid 
that Sir Oliver is too good a life ? 

Sir 0 . No, indeed I am not; though I have 
heard he is as hale and healthy as any man 
of his years in Christendom. 

Ckas . Surf There again, now, you are mis- 
160 informed. No, no, the climate has hurt him 
considerably, poor uncle Oliver ! Yes, yes, 
he breaks apace, I’m told— and is so much 
altered lately, that his nearest relations don’t 
know him. 

Sir 0 . No! Ha! ha! ha! so much altered 
lately that his nearest relations don’t know 
him l Ha ! ha ! ha ! egad— ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Chas. Surf. Ha! ha! you’re glad to hear 
that, little Premium ? 

170 Sir 0 . No, no, I’m not. 

Ckas. Surf. Yes, yes, you are— ha ! ha ! ha I 
— You know that mends your chance. 

Sir 0 . But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming 
over; — nav, some say he has actually arrived. 

Chas. Surf. Psha ! sure I must know better 
than you whether he’s come or not. No, no, 
rely on’t, he’s at this moment at Calcutta; isn’t 
he, Moses? 

Moses . Oh yes, certainly. 

180 Sir 0 . Very true, as you say, you must 
know better than I, though I have it from 
pretty good authority. Haven’t I, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, most undoubted ! 

Sir 0 . But, sir, as I understand you want a 
few hundreds immediately, is there nothing 
you could dispose of? 

Ckas. Surf. How do you mean ? 

Sir 0 . For instance, now, I have heard 
that your father left behind him a great 
190 quantity of massy old plate. 

Chas. Surf. 0 Lud ! that’s gone long ago. 
Moses can tell you how better than I can. 

Sir 0 . (Aside.) Good lack! all the family 
race-cups and corporation- bowls! — (Aloud.) 
Then it was also supposed that his library was 
one of the most valuable and compact. 

Ckas. Surf. Yes, yes, so it was— vastly too 
much so for a private gentleman. For my 
part,^ I was always of a communicative dis- 
200 position, so I thought it a shame to keep so 
much knowledge to myself. 

Sir 0 . (Aside.) Mercy upon me! learning 
that had run in the family like an heir-loom !— 
(Aloud. ) Pry, what has become of the books ? 

Chas. Surf. You must inquire of the 
auctioneer, Master Premium, for I don’t 
believe even Moses can direct you. # 
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Moses. I know nothing of books. 

Sir 0 . So, so, nothing of the family 
property left, I suppose? 210 

Ckas. Surf. Not much, indeed; unless you 
have a mind to the family pictures. I have 
got a room full of ancestors above ; and if you 
have a taste for old paintings, egad, you shall 
have ’em a bargain ! 

Sir 0 . Hey! sure, you wouldn’t sell your 
forefathers, would you? 

Chas. Surf Every man of them, to the best 
bidder. 

Sir 0 . What! your great-uncles and aunts? 220 

Chas. Surf Ay, and my great-grandfathers 
and grandmothers too. 

Sir 0 . (Aside.) Now I give him up! — 
(Aloud.) What the plague, have you no 
bowels for your own kindred? Odd’s life! do 
you take me for Shylock in the play, that you 
would raise money of me on your own flesh 
and blood? 

Chas. Surf. Nay, my little broker, don’t be 
angry : what need you care, if you have your 230 
money’s worth? 

Sir 0 . Well, I’ll be the purchaser: I 
think I can dispose of the family canvas.— 
(Aside.) Oh, I’ll never forgive him this! 
never ! 

Enter Careless. 

Care. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 

Chas. Surf. I can’t come yet. r faith, we 
are going to have a sale above stairs; here’s 
little Premium will buy all my ancestors ! 

Care. Oh, burn your ancestors ! 240 

Chas. Surf. No, he may do that afterwards, 
if he pleases. Stay, Careless, we want you : 
egad, you shall be auctioneer so come along 
with us. 

Care . Oh, have with you, if that’s the case: 

I can handle a hammer as well as a dice-box ! 

Sir 0 . Oh, the profligates ! (Aside.) 

Chas. Surf. Come, Moses, you shall be 
appraiser, if we want one. Gad’s life, little 
Premium, you don’t seem to like the business? 250 

Sir 0 . Oh yes, I do, vastly! Ha! ha! ha! 
yes, yes, I think it a rare joke to sell one’s 
family by auction— ha! ha!— (Aside.) Oh, 
the prodigal ! 

Chas. Surf. To be sure ! when a man wants 
money, where the plague should he get assist- 
ance, if he can’t make free with his own 
relations? [Exeunt. 

Sir 0 . I’ll never forgive him ; never ! never ! 

IV.— Act IV.— Scene 1. 

A Picture Room in Charles Surf axis House . 

CHARLES SURFACE, SIR OLIVER SURFACE, 

MOSES, CARELESS. 

Chas . Surf. Walk in, gentlemen, pray walk 
in here they are, the family of the Surfaces, 
up to the Conquest. 
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Sir 0 . And, in my opinion, a goodly feeding her flock. — You shall have her for five 
collection. pounds ten— the sheep are worth the money. 

Chas. Surf. Ay, ay, these are done in the Sir 0 . (Aside. ) Ah 1 poor Deborah ! a 
true spirit of portrait painting; no volontUre woman who set such a value on herself! — 70 

grace and expression. Not like the works of (Aloud.) Five pounds ten— she’s mine, 

your modern Raphaels, who give you the Chas. Surf. Knock down my aunt Deborah. 
l 0 strongest resemblance, yet contrive to make Here, now, are two that were a sort of cousins 

your portrait independent of you ; so that you of theirs. . . . Well, take that couple for the 

may sink the original and not hurt the picture. same. 

— No, no; the merit of these is the inveterate Mos . ’Tis a good bargain. . c 

likeness — all stiff and awkward as the originals, Chas. Surf. Careless ! — This, now, is a 

and like nothing in human nature besides. grandfather of my mother’s, a learned judge, 

Sir 0 . Ah ! we shall never see such figures well known on the western circuit. — What do 

of men again. you rate him at, Moses? 80 

Chas . Surf. I hope not. Well, you see, Mos. Four guineas. 

Master Premium, what a domestic character I Chas. Surf. Four guineas. Gad’s life, you 

20 am; here I sit of an evening surrounded by my don’t bid me the price of his wig. — Mr 

family. But come, get to your pulpit, Mr Premium, you have more respect for the 

Auctioneer ; here’s an old gouty chair of my woolsack ; ao let us knock his lordship down 

grandfather’s will answer the purpose. at fifteen. 

Care. Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I Sir 0 . By all means, 
haven’t a hammer; and what’s an auctioneer Care. Gone! 

without his hammer ? Chas. Surf. And there are two brothers of 

Chas. Surf. Egad, that’s true. What his, William and Walter Blunt, Esquires, both go 

parchment have we here ? Oh, our genealogy members of parliament, and noted speakers; 

in full. (Taking pedigree down.) Here, and, what’s very extraordinary, I believe, this 

30 Careless, you shall have no common bit of is the first time they were ever bought or sold, 

mahogany, here’s the family tree for you, you Sir O. That is very extraordinary, indeed ! 
rogue ! — This shall be your hammer, and now I’ll take them at your own price, for the 
you may knock down my ancestors with their honour of parliament. 

own pedigree. Care. Well said, little Premium ! I’ll 

Sir 0 . What an unnatural rogue !— an ex knock them down at forty. 
post facto parricide ! (Aside.) Chas. Surf. Here’s a jolly fellow— I don’t 

Care. Yes, yes, here’s a list of your genera- know what relation, but he was mayor of 100 
tion indeed;— faith, Charles, this is the most Norwich: take him at eight pounds, 
convenient thing you could have found for the Sir 0 . No, no; six will do for the mayor. 

40 business, for ’twill not only serve as a hammer, Chas. Surf. Come, make it guineas, and I’ll 

but a catalogue, into the bargain. Come, throw you the two aldermen into the bargain, 

begin — A-going, a-going, a-going ! Sir 0 . They’re mine. 

Chas. Surf. Bravo, Careless !— Well, here’s Chas. Surf. Careless, knock down the mayor 
my great-uncle, Sir Richard Ravelin, a and aldermen.— But, plague on'tl we shall be 

marvellous good general in his day, I assure all day retailing in this manner ; do let us deal 

you. He served in all the Duke of Marl- wholesale: what say you, little Premium? 

borough’s wars, and got that cut over his eye Give me three hundred pounds for the rest of no 

at the battle of Malplaquet. What say you, the family in the lump. 

Mr Premium ? look at him— there’s a hero ! not Care. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

tQ cut out of his feathers, as your modern dipt Sir 0 . Well, well, anything to accommo- 

captains are, but enveloped in wig and date you; they are mine. But there is one 

regimentals, as a general should be. What do portrait which you have always passed over, 

you bid? Care. What, that ill -looking fellow over the 

Sir 0 . (Aside to Moses.) Bid him speak. settee? 

Moses. Mr Premium would have you speak. Sir 0 . Yes, sir, I mean that; though I don’t 
Chas. Surf Why, then, he shall have him think him so ill-looking a little fellow, by any 

for ten pounds, and I’m sure that’s not dear means. 120 

for a staff-officer. Chas. Surf. What, that ? Oh, that’s my 

Sir 0 . (Aside.) Heaven deliver me ! his uncle Oliver ! ’twas done before he went to 

famous uncle Richard for ten pounds \—(A loud. ) India. 

Very well, sir, I take him at that. Care. Your uncle Oliver! Gad, then you’ll 

Chas . Surf. Careless, knock down my uncle never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me, 

Richard. — Here, now, is a maiden sister of is as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw; an 

his, my great-aunt Deborah, done by Knelier, unforgiving eye, and a disinheriting counte- 

in his best manner — and a very formidable nance! an Inveterate knave, depend omt. Dgtft 

^lijteqess.— There she is, you see, a shepherdess you think so, little Premium? 
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130 Sir 0 * Upon my soul, sir, I do not; I 
think it is as honest a looking face as any in 
the room, dead or alive. — But I suppose uncle 
Oliver goes with the rest of the lumber? 

Chas. Surf. No, hang it ! I’ll not part with 
poor Noll. The old fellow has been very good 
to me, and, egad, I’ll keep his picture while 
I've a room to put it in. 

Sir 0. {Aside.) The rogue’s my nephew 
after alhl — {Aloud.) But, sir, I have somehow 
X 40 taken a fancy to that picture. 

Chas. Surf. I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly 
will not have it. Cons, haven’t you got enough 
of them? 

Sir 0. {Aside.) I forgive him everything! 
— {Aloud.) But, sir, when I take a whim in my 
head, I don’t value money. I’ll give you as 
much for that as for all the rest. 

Chas. Surf. Don’t tease me, master broker ; 
I tell you I’ll not part with it, and there’s an 
150 end of it. 

Sir 0. {Aside.) How like his father the 
dog is! — {Aloud.) Well, well, I have done. — 
{Aside.) I did not perceive it before, but I 
think I never saw such a striking resemblance. 
— (Aloud.) Here is a draft for your sum. 

Chas. Surf Why, ’tis for eight hundred 
pounds! 

Sir 0. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 


Chas. Surf. Zounds! no! I tell you, once 
more. 160 

Sir 0. Then never mind the difference, 
we’ll balance that another time. But give me 
your hand on the bargain ; you are an honest 
fellow, Charles— I beg pardon, sir, for being 
so free. — Come, Moses. 

Chas. Surf. Egad, this is a whimsical old 
fellow !— But, hark’ee, Premium, you’ll prepare 
lodgings for these gentlemen. 

Sir 0. Yes, yes, I’ll send for them in a 
day or two. 170 

Chas. Surf But hold; do now send a 
genteel conveyance for them, for, I assure 
you, they were most of them used to ride in 
their own carriages. 

Sir 0 . I will, I will— for all but Oliver. 

Chas. Surf. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir 0. You’re fixed on that? 

Chas. Surf. Peremptorily. 

Sir 0. {Aside.) A dear extravagant 
rogue! — [Aloud.) Good day! — Come, Moses. 180 
— (Aside.) Let me hear now who dares call 
him profligate ! . . . [Exit with MOSES. 

Chas. Surf. ... So ! this was an odd fellow, 
indeed. — ’Fore heaven ! I find one’s ancestors 
are more valuable relations than I took them 
for ! — Ladies and gentlemen, your most 
obedient and very grateful servant. 

(ttoius ceremoniously to the pictures.) 


SIR H. TAYLOR 

(1805-1886) 

PHILIP VAN ARTE VELDE 


FATHER JOHN, PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 

Father John. Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, Lister, 
Walker, Ball, 

That against servage raised the late revolt, 

Were deemed the spawn of your success. Last 
year 

Has taught the nobles that their foes at home 
Are worthier notice than the French. In truth 
They should not be displeased at any ill 
That might befell you. 

Art. Father ! so I think. 

Lo I with the chivalry of Christendom 
10 I wage my, war— no nation for my friend, 

Yet in each nation having hosts of friends : 

The bondsmen of the world, that to their 
lords 

Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 
,A?e knit by their affectipjtf. .Be it so. , 
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From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship, nor alliance. With the poor 
I make my treaty ; and the heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 

And ratifies the compact. Vassals ! Sens ! 

Ye that are bent with unrequited toil, 20 

Ye that have whitened in the dungeon’s dark- 
ness 

Through years that knew not change of night 
and day, 

Tatterdemalic<ns, lodgers in the hedge, 

Lean beggars with raw backs and rumbling 
maws 

Whose poverty was whipped for starving you,— 

I hail you my auxiliars and allies, 

The only potentates whose help I crave 1 
Richard of England! thou hast slain Jack 
Straw; 

But thou hast left unquenched the vital spark 
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30 That set Jack Straw on fire. The spirit lives. 
And as, when he of Canterbury fell, 

His seat was filled by some no better clerk, 

So shall John Ball that slew him be replaced. 
And if I live and thrive, these English lords 
Double requital shall be served withal, 

For this their double-dealing. — Pardon me! 
You are but just dismounted, and the soil 
Of travel is upon you. Food and rest 
You must require. . . . To-morrow morn 
40 We will speak more together. Father John ! 
Though perad venture fallen in your esteem, 

I humbly ask your blessing, as a man 
That, having passed for more in your repute 
Than he coula justify, should be content, 

Not with his state, but with the judgment true 


That to the lowly level of his state 
Brings down his reputation. 

Father John . 0 my son t 

High as you stand, I will not strain mine eyes 
To see how higher still you stood before. 30 

God’s blessing be upon you ! fare you well ! 

[Exit. 

Art . The old man weeps. Let England 
play me false ! 

The greater is my gloiy if the day r 
Is won without her aid. I stand alone ; 

And standing so, against the mingled might 
Of Burgundy and France, to hold mine own 
Is special commendation ; to prevail 
So far as victory were high renown; 

To be foredone no singular disgrace. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

(1809-1892) 


QUEEN 


Act IV. — Scene 3. 

St Mary's Church . 

Cole [in the Pulpit ), Lord Williams of 
Thame, Lord William Howard, 
Lord Paget, and others . Cranmer 
upon a Scaffold before the People . 

Cole. Behold him— 


Behold him, brethren: he hath cause to 
weep !— 

So have we all: weep with him if ye will, 

Yet— 

It is expedient for one man to die, 

Yea, for the people, lest the people die. 

Yet wherefore should he die that hath returned 
To the one Catholic Universal Church, 

Repentant of his errors? ... 

10 Those of the wrong side will despise the man, 
Deeming him one that thro* the fear of death 
Gave up his cause, except he seal his faith 
In sight of all with flaming martyrdom. 

Cranmer . Ay. 

Cole, Ye hear him, and albeit there may 
seem 

According to the canons pardon due 
To him that so repents, yet are there causes 
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Wherefore our Queen and Council at this 
time 

Adjudge him to the death, lie hath been a 
traitor, 

A shaker and confounder of the realm; 20 

And when the King’s divorce was sued at 
Rome, 

He here, this heretic metropolitan, 

As if he had been the Holy Father, sat 
And judged it. Did I call him heretic? 

A huge heresiarch 1 never was it known 
That any man so writing, preaching so, 

So poisoning the Church, so long continuing, 

Hath found his pardon; therefore he must 
die, 

For warning and example. 



Take therefore, all, example by this man, 3 ° 
For if our Holy Queen not pardon him, 

Much less shall others in like cause escape, 

That all of you, the highest as the lowest, 

May learn there is no power against the Lord. 

There stands a man, once of so high degree, 

Chief prelate of our Church, archbishop, first 
In Council, second person in the realm, 

Friend for so long time of a mighty King; 

And now ye see aownfallen ana debased 
From councillor to caitiff— fallen so low, 4 ° 

The leprous flutterings of the byway, scum 
And oflal of the city would not change 
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Estates with him; in brief, so miserable, 

There is no hope of better left for him, 

No place for worse. 

Yet, Cranmer, be thou glad. 
This is the work of God. He is glorified 
In thy conversion: lo! thou art reclaimed; 

He brings thee home: nor fear but that to-day 
50 Thou shalt receive the penitent thief s award, 
And be with Christ the Lord in Paradise. 
Remember how God made the fierce fire seem 
To those three children like a pleasant dew. 
Remember, too, 

The triumph of St Andrew on his cross, 

The patience of St Lawrence in the fire. 

Thus, if thou call on God and all the saints, 
God will beat down the fury of the flame, 

Or give thee saintly strength to undergo. 

60 Cranmer . Good people, every man at lime 

of death 

Would fain set forth some saying that may 
live 

After his death and better humankind ; 

For death gives life’s last word a power to 
live, 

And, like the stone-cut epitaph, remain 
After the vanished voice, and speak to men. 
God grant me grace to glorify my God ! 

And first I say it is a grievous case, 

Many so dote upon this bubble world, 

Whose colours in a moment break and fly, 

70 They care for nothing else. What saith St 
John:- 

‘ Love of this world is hatred against God.’ 
Again, I pray you all that, next to God, 

You do unmurmuringly and willingly 
Obey your King and Queen, and not for dread 
Of these alone, but from the fear of Him 
Whose ministers they be to govern you. 
Thirdly, I pray you all to live together 
Like brethren; yet what hatred Christian men 
Bear to each other, seeming not as brethren, 

80 But mortal foes ! But do you good to all 
As much as in you lieth. Hurt no man more 
Than you would harm your loving natural 
brother 

Of the same roof, same breast. If any do, 
Albeit he think himself at home with God, 

Of this be sure, he is whole worlds away. 

Fourthly, to those that own exceeding wealth, 
Remember that sore saying spoken once 
By Him that was the truth, ‘ How hard it is 
For the rich man to enter into Heaven ; * 

9 ° Let all rich men remember that hard word. 

I have not time for more : if ever, now 
Let them flow forth in charity, seeing now 
The poor so many, and all food so dear. 

Long have I lain in prison, yet have heard 
Of all their wretchedness. Give to the poor, 
Ye rive to God. He is with us in the poor. 
And now, and forasmuch as I have come 
To the last end of life, and thereupon • 


Hangs all my past, and all my life to be, 

Either to live with Christ in Heaven with joy, xoo 
Or to be still in pain with devils in hell ; 

And, seeing in a moment, I shall find 
Heaven (pointing upwards) or else hell ready 
to swallow me (pointing downwards ) , 

I shall declare to you my very faith 
Without all colour. 

Cole. Hear him, my good brethren. 

Cranmer. I do believe in God, Father of 
all; 

In every article of the Catholic faith, 

And every syllable taught us by our Lord, 

His prophets, and apostles, in the Testaments, no 
Both Old and New. 

Cole. Be plainer, Master Cranmer. 

Cranmer. And now I come to the great 
cause that weighs 

Upon my conscience more than anything 
Or said or done in all my life by me ; 

For there be writings I have set abroad 
Against the truth I knew within my heart, 

Written for fear of death, to save my life, 

If that might be ; the papers by my hand 
Signed since my degradation — by this hand 120 
(Holding out his right hand) 
Written and signed — I here renounce them 
all; 

And, since my hand offended, having written 
Against my heart, my hand shall first be 
burnt, 

So I may come to the fire. 

Williams . You know that you recanted 
all you said 

Touching the sacrament in that same book 
You wrote against my Lord of Winchester; 
Dissemble not; play the plain Christian man. 

Cranmer. Alas, my Lord, 

I have been a man loved plainness all my 130 
lKc; 

I did dissemble, but the hour has come 
For utter truth and plainness; wherefore I 
say, 

I hold by all I wrote within that book. # 

Moreover, 

As for the Pope I count him Antichrist, 

With all his devil’s doctrines; and refuse, 

Reject him, and abhor him. I have said. . . , 

Cole. Ay, stop the heretic’s mouth! Hale 
him away ! 

Williams. Harm him not, harm him not! 
have him to the fire ! 

(Cranmer goes out . Lord William Howard 
and Lord Paget are left alone . ) 
Paget. The nave and aisles all empty as a 140 
fool’s jest ! 

No, here’s Lord William Howard. What, 
my Lord, 

You have not gone to see the burning ?* 

Howard. Fie 1 

To stand at ease, and stare as at a show, 

And watch a good man burn. Never again. 
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I saw the deaths of Latimer and Ridley. 

Moreover, tho’ a Catholic, I would not, 

For the pure honour of our common nature, 

Hear what I might— another recantation 
I50 Of Cranmer at the stake. 

Paget. You’d not hear that. 

He passed out smiling, and he walked up- 
right; 

His eye was like a soldier’s, whom the general 

He looks to and he leans on as his God, 

Hath rated for some backwardness and bidden 
him 

Charge one against a thousand, and the man 

Hurls his soiled life against the pikes and 
dies. 

Howard. Yet that he might not after all 
those papers 

Of recantation yield again, who knows ? 

160 Paget. Papers of recantation! Think you 
then 

That Cranmer read all papers that he signed ? 

Or signed all those they tell us that he signed ? 

Nay, I trow not: and you shall see, my Lord, 


That howsoever hero-like the man 
Dies in the fire, this Bonner or another 
Will in some lying fashion misreport 
His ending to the glory of their church. 

And you saw Latimer and Ridley die? 

Latimer was eighty, was he not ? his best 
Of life was over then. 170 

Howard. His eighty years 

Looked somewhat crooked on him in his 
frieze ; f 

P>ut after they had stript him to his shroud, 
lie stood upright, a lad of twenty-one, 

And gathered with his hands the starting 
flame, 

And washed his hands and all his face therein, 

Until the powder suddenly blew him dead. 

Ridley was longer burning; but he died 
As manfully and boldly, and, ’fore God, 

I know them heretics, but right English ones. 18c 
If ever, as heaven grant, we clash with Spain, 

Our Ridley -soldiers and our Latimer-sailurs 
Will teach her something. 


See also BECKET 

Act V.— , Scene 2. — ‘ What noise was that ’ (p. 742 ) ‘here will you find me* 

(P* 745)- 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

(1811-1863) 

THE ROSE AND THE RING 


I. 

PRINCESS ANGELICA, KING VALOROSO XXIV., 
PRINCE BULBO, CAPTAIN HEDZOFF, 
COUNTESS, GLUMBOSO, GRUFFANUFF, 
GUARDS. 

King. (Standing with his hack to the fire.) 
Ho ! my captain of the guards ! (Stamping. ) 

Enter IIkdzoff. 

Hedzoff (taking a death-warrant out of his 
dressing-gown pocket) , Hedzoff, good Hedzoff, 
seize upon the Prince. Thou’lt find him in Ins 
chamber two pair up. But now he dared, 
with sacrilegious hand, to strike the sacred 
nightcap of a king— Hedzoff, and floor me with 
a warming-pan ! Away ! no more demur, the 
10 villain dies! See it be done, or else— h’m! 
—ha !— h’m !— mind thine own eyes ! [Exit. 

Hed. Poor, poor Giglio, my noble young 
Prince! is it my hand must lead thee to 
death? 


Gruff. Lead him to fiddlestick, Hedzoff! 

The King said you were to hang the Prince. 

Well, hang the Prince. 

Hed. I don’t understand you. 

Gruff. You gaby! he didn’t say which 
Prince. 20 

Hed. No ; he didn’t say which, certainly. 

Gruff. Well, then, take Bulbo, and hang 
hi ml 

Hed. Obedience is a soldier’s honour. Prince 
Bulbo’s head will do capitally. 

(Knocks at the door f Bulbo within .) 
Bulbo. Who’s there? 

Enter Bulbo. 

Captain Hedzoff? Step in, pray, my good 
Captain; I’m delighted to see you; I have 
been expecting you. 

Hed. Have you? 3 ° 

Bulbo. Sleibootz, my chamberlain, will act 
for me. 

Hed.% I beg your Royal Highness’s pardon, 
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but you will have to act for yourself, and it’s 
a pity to wake Baron Sleibootz. 

Bulbo. Of course, Captain, you are come 
about that affair with Prince Giglio? 

Hed. Precisely, that affair of Prince Giglio. 
Bulbo . Is it to be pistols or swords, Captain? 
40 Pm a pretty good hand with both, and I’ll do 
for Prince Giglio as sure as my name is my 
Royal Highness Prince Bulbo. 

lied. ^There’s some mistake, my lord. The 
business is done with axes among us. 

Bulbo. Axes? That’s sharp work. Call my 
chamberlain, he’ll be my second, and in ten 
minutes, I flatter myself, you’ll see Master 
Giglio’s head oft* his impertinent shoulders. 
I’m hungry for his blood. Hoo-oo, aw ! 

50 Hed. I beg your pardon, sir, but by this 
warrant I am to take you prisoner, and hand 
you over to — to the executioner. 

Bulbo. Pooh, pooh! my good man!— Stop, 
I say — ho ! — hulloa I 

Enter GUARDS. 

Hed. Here is the warrant. [Shows it. ) 
Bulbo. It’s a mistake. 

Hed. Poo— poo — pooh ! Fetch Jack Ketch 
instantly. Jack Ketch ! 

[Exeunt Hed/.ofk, Bulbo, and Guards. 
King. (Looks out of window. ) So much for 
60 Giglio. Now let’s go to breakfast. (Sfeaks 
within.) Mrs V., let us have sausages for 
breakfast! Remember, we have Prince Bulbo 
staying with us. 

II. 

King Valoioso's Palace. Break] 'as t- room. 

Marmitonioy the cooky brings in sausages. 

king, queen, angelica, seated at breakfast. 

King. I saw the guards go by just now with 
Prince Giglio. Where is Bulbo? John. 

Enter John. 

Where is his Royal Highness? 

John. I’ve a-took up his Roilinessesses 
shaving-water and his clothes and things, and 
he wasn’t in his room, which I ’spose his Royli- 
ness was just stepped hout. 

King. Stepped out before breakfast in the 
snow! Impossible! (Sticking his fork into a 
l 0 sausage.) My dear, take one. Angelica, 
won’t you have a saveloy? 

Enter Glumboso ^Captain Hedzoff. 

Glum . I am afraid, your Majesty 

King. No business before breakfast, Glum! 
Breakfast first, business next. Mrs V., some 
more sugar J 

Glum. Sire, I am afraid if we wait till after 
breakfast it will be too late. He— he— he’ll 
be hanged at half-past nine. * 


Ang. Don’t talk about hanging and spoil 
my breakfast, you unkind vulgar man, you ! 20 

John, some mustard. Pray, who is to be 
hanged? 

Glum. Sire, it is the Prince. 

King. Talk about business after breakfast, 

I tell you ! 

Glum. Wc shall have a war, sire, depend 
on it. His father, King Padella 

King. His father, King who l King Padella 
is not Giglio’s father. My brother, King 
Savio, was Giglio’s father. 3 ° 

Glum. It’s Prince Bulbo they are hanging, 
sire, not Prince Giglio. 

lied. You told me to hang the Prince, and 
I took the ugly one. I didn’t, of course, think 
your Majesty intended to murder your own 
flesh and blood ! 

(King flings a plate at Hedzoffs head.) 

Ang. Ileekaree-karce! (Faints.) 

King. Turn the cock of the urn upon Her 
Royal Highness : the boiling water will revive 
her. (King looks at his watch , then at the 40 
clock in the parlour , then at the clock in the 
square^ winds it uf shakes it, looks at it 
again.) The great question is, am I fast or 
am I slow? If I’m slow, wc may as well go 
on with breakfast. If I’m fast, why, there is 
just the possibility of saving Prince Bulbo. 

It’s a doosid awkward mistake, and upon my 
word, Hedzoff, I have the greatest mind to 
have you hanged too. 

Hed. Sire, I did but my duty; a soldier has 5c 
but his orders. I didn’t expect after forty- 
seven years of faithful service that my sovereign 
would think of putting me to a felon’s death ! 

Ang. A hundred thousand plagues upon 
you ! Can’t you see that while you are talking 
my Bulbo is being hanged? 

King. By Jove ! she’s always right, that girl, 
and I’m so absent ( looking at his watch again). 

I la! Hark! there go the drums! What a 
doosid awkward thing though ! < 60 

Ang. O papa, you goose! Write the 
reprieve, ana let me run with it. 

(Gets a sheet of papery and petty atul inky and 
lays them before the King.) 

King. Confound it ! where are my spectacles? 
Angelica ! go up into my bedroom, look under 
my pillow, not your mamma’s, there you’ll 
see my keys. Bring them down to me, and — 
[Exit Angelica. 

Well, well! what impetuous things these 
girls are ! 

Re-enter Angelica. 

Now, love, you must go all the way 
back for my desk, in which my spectacles are. yg 
If you would but have heard me out— 

[Exit Angelica. 

Be hanged to her! There she is off again. 
Angelica l An gelica l 
221 
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Reenter Angelica 

My dear, when you go out of a room, how 
often have I told you, shut the door , That’s a 
darling ! That’s all. 

(King mends his pen> and signs his name ,) 
[Exit Angelica. 
King . You’d better stay, my love, and 
finish the muffins. There’s no use going. Be 
sure it’s too late. Hand me over that raspberry 
So jam, please. (Clock strikes.) There goes 
the half-hour. I knew it was. 

Re-enter Angelica hading Prince Bulbo in 
his shirt sleeves , with the rose in his 
mouth 

Ang. Here he is! Here he is! O my 
prince J my lord! my love! my Bulbo! 
Thine Angelica has been in time to save thy 


precious existence, sweet rosebud : to prevent 
thy being nipped in thy young bloom ! Had 
aught befallen thee, Angelica too had died, 
and welcomed death that joined her to her 
Bulbo. 

Bulbo. H’m ! there’s no accounting for tastes. 90 
I tell you what it is, Angelica, since I came 
here yesterday there has been such a row, and 
disturbance, and quarrelling, and fighting, and 

a ing of heads off, and the deucg to pay, 
am inclined to go back to Crim Tartary. 

Ang . But with me as thy bride, my Bulbo! 
Though wherever thou art is Crim Tartary to 
me, my bold, my beautiful, my Bulbo ! 

Bulbo. Well, well, I suppose we must be 
married, doctor ; you came to read the funeral 100 
service, read the marriage service, will you? 

What must be, must. That will satisfy Angelica, 
and then, in the name of peace and quietness, 
do let us go back to breakfast. 


NICOLAS UDALL 

(1506-1566) 

HOIS TER DOISIER 


Matthew MenygreeL As long liveth the 
merry man, they say, 

As doth the sorry man, and longer by a day; 

Yet the grasshopper, for all his summer piping, 

Starveth in winter with hungry griping : 

Therefore another said saw doth men advise 

That they be together both merry and wise. 

This lesson must I practise, or else, ere long, 

With me, Matthew Merrygreek, it will be 
wrong. 

Indeed men so call me : for, by Him that us 
bought, 

10 Whatever chance betide, I can take no thought. 

Yet wisdom would that I did myself bethink 

Where to be provided this day of meat and 
drink: 

For know ye that, for all this merry note of 
mine, 

He might appose # me now that should ask 
where I dine. 

My living lieth here and there, of God’s 
grace, 

Sometime with this good man, sometime in 
that place. 

Sometime Juewis Loiterer biddeth me come 
near; 

Somewhiles Watkin Waster maketh us good 
cheer; 


Sometime Davy Diceplayer, when he hath well 
cast, 

Kecpeth revel-rout as long as it will last; 20 

Sometime Tom Titivile maketh us a feast; 

Sometime with Sir Hugh Pie I am a bidden 
guest; 

Sometime at Nichol Neverthrive’s I get a sop; 

Sometime I am feasted with Bryan Blinkin- 
sop; 

Sometime I hang on Ilankyn Hoddydoddy’s 
sleeve ; 

But this day on Ralph Roister Doistcr’s, by 
his leave. 

For truly of all men he is my chief banker 

Both for meat and money, and my chief shoot* 
anker, t 

For, soothe Roister Doister in that he doth say, 

And require what ye will, ye shall have no 30 

But now of Roister Doister somewhat to ex- 
press, 

That ye may esteem him after his worthiness,— 

In these twenty towns, and seek them through- 
out, 

Is not the right stock whereon to graff a lout. 

All the day long is he facing and craking X 

Of his great acts in fighting and fray-making; 

But when Roister Doister is put to his proof, 
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f ^heet-anchor. 


t Cracking (boasting). 
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To keep the queen’s peace is more for his 
behoof. 

If any woman smile or cast on him an eye, 

40 Up is he to the hard ears in love by-and-by ; 

And in all the hot haste must she be his wife, 

Else farewell his good days, and farewell his 
life I 

Master Ralph Roister Doister is but dead and 
gone, 

Except ^he on him take some compassion. 

Then chief of counsel must be Matthew Merry- 
greek. 

What if I for marriage to such an one seek ? 

Then must I soothe it, whatever it is : 

For what he saith or doth cannot be amiss. 

Hold up his Yea and Nay, be his own white 
son. 

50 Praise and rouse him well, and ye have his 
heart won: 


For so well liketh he his own fond fashions, 

That he taketh pride of false commendations. 

But such sport have I with him as I would not 
leese, 

Though I should be bound to live with bread 
and cheese* 

For exalt him, and have him as ye lust * indeed, 

Yea, to hold his finger in a hole for a need. 

I can with a word make him fain or loath; 

I can with as much make him pleased or 
wroth; 

I can when I will make him merry and glad ; 

I can, when me lust,* make him sorry and sad ; 60 

I can set him in hope, and eke in despair; 

I can make him speak rough, and make him 
speak fair. 


*LUt, 


GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

(1627-1688) 

THE REHEARSAL 


TIIREB PLAYERS, BAYES, JOHNSON, SMITH, 
GENTLEMAN USHER, PHYSICIAN, FIRST 
KING OF BRENTFORD, SECOND KING OF 
BRENTFORD, SOLDIERS, TWO HERALDS, 
ARMY, DRAWCANSIR. 

Enter Three Players. 

1st Player . Have you your part perfect? 

2nd Player . Yes, I have it without book; 
but I don’t understand how it is to be spoken. 

3rd Player . And mine is such a one, as I 
can’t guess, for my life, what humour I’m to 
be in— whether angry, melancholv, merry, or 
in love, I don’t know what to make on’t. 

1st Player . Phoo! the author will be here 
presently, and he’ll tell us all. You must 
10 know this is the new way of writing, and 
these hard things please forty times better 
than the old plain way: for, look you, sir, the 
grand design upon the stage is, to keep the 
auditors in suspense. 

2 nd Player, I’m not of thy mind : but so it 

gets us money, ’tis no great matter. 

Enter Bayes, Johnson, and Smith. 

Bayes, Come, come in, gentlemen; you’re 
very welcome. Mr — a— ha’ you your part 
ready? 


1st Player. Yes, sir. 20 

Bayes, But do you understand the true 
humour of it? 

1st Player. Ay, sir, pretty well. 

Bayes. And Amaryllis, how does she do? 

Does not her armour become her? 

3 rd Player . Oh, admirably! 

Bayes. I’ll tell you now a pretty conceit. 

What do you think I’ll make them call her 
anon, in this play? 

Smith . What, pray? 30 

Bayes. Why, I make them call her Armary l- 
lis because of her armour, ha, ha, ha 1 
Johnson . That will be very well indeed, 

Bayes. ( To the Players . ) Go, get yourselves 
ready. [Exeunt Players. 

Bayes. Now, gentlemen, I would fain ask 
your opinion of one thing; I have made a 
prologue and an epilogue, which may both 
serve for either, that is, the prologue for the 
epilogue or the epilogue for the prologue (do 40 
you mark?); nay, they may both serve too, 
r egad, for any other play as well as this. 

Smith . Very well; that’s indeed artificial. 

Bayes. And I would fain ask your judg- 
ments now, which of them would do best for 
the prologue? For, you must know, there is, 
in nature, but two ways of making very good 
prologues. The one is by civility, by insinua- 
tion, good language, and all that, to— a— in a 
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50 manner, steal your plaudit from the courtesy 
of the auditors : the other, by making use of 
some certain personal things; to which end, 
my first prologue is, that I come out in a long 
black veil, and a great huge hangman behind 
me, with a furred cap, and his sword drawn ; 
and there tell them plainly, that if, out of 
good-nature, they will not like my play, ’egad, 
I’ll e’en kneel down, and he shall cut my 
head off. Whereupon they fall a-ciap- 

60 ping— a 

Smith. Ay, but suppose they don’t. 

Bayes. Suppose! sir, you may suppose 
what you please; I have nothing to do with 
your supposes, sir; nor am I at all mortified 
at it; not at all, sir; ’egad, not one jot, sir. 
Suppose, quotha— ha, ha, ha! ( Walks away.) 
But, pray, sir, how do you like my hangman? 

Smith . By my troth, sir, I should like him 
very well. 

70 Bayes. But how do you like it, sir (for I 
see you can judge) ? Would you like it for a 
prologue or the epilogue? 

Johnson. Faith, sir, ’tis so good, let it e’en 
serve for both. 

Bayes. Now, sir, because I’ll do nothing 
here that ever was done before, instead of 
beginning with a scene that discovers some- 
thing of the plot, I begin this play with a 
whisper. 

80 Smith. Umph ! very new indeed. 

Bayes. Come, take your seats. Begin, sirs. 

Enter Gentleman Usher and Physician. 

Physician . Sir, by your habit, I should 
guess you to be the Gentleman Usher of this 
sumptuous palace. 

Usher. And by your gait and fashion, I 
should almost suspect you rule the healths of 
both our noble Kings, under the notion of 
Physician. 

Physician. You hit my function right. 

90 Usher. And you mine. 

Physician. Then let’s embrace ! 

Usher. Come! 

Physician. Come! 

Johnson. Pi ay, sir, who are those so very 
civil persons? 

Bayes . Why, sir, the Gentleman Usher and 
Physician of the two Kings of Brentford. 

Johnson. But, pray then, how comes it to 
pats that they know one another no better? 

100 Bayes. Phoo ! that’s for the better carrying 
on of the plot. 

Johnson. Very well. 

Physician. Sir, to conclude 

Smith. What, before he begins? 

Bayes. No, sir, you must know that they 
had been talking of this a pretty while without. 
Smith. Where? In the thing-room? 

Bayes. Why, ay, sir— He’s so dull !— Come, 
speak again. 


Physician. Sir, to conclude, the place yon no 
fill has more than amply exacted the talents of 
a wary pilot ; and all these threatening storms 
which, like impregnate clouds, hover o’er our 
heads, will (when they are once grasp’d but 
by the eye of reason), melt into fruitful showers 
of blessings on the people. 

Bayes. Pray, mark that allegory! Is not 
that good? 

Johnson. Yes, that grasping of a storm with 
the eye is admirable. 120 

Physician . But yet some rumours great are 
stirring; and if Lorenzo should prove false 
(which none but the great gods can tell), you 

then, perhaps, would find that [Whispers.) 

Bayes. Now he whispers. 

Usher. Alone, do you say? 

Physician. No ; attended with the noble— 

( Whispers . ) 

Bayes. Again. 

Usher. Who? he in grey? 

Physician. Yes; and at the head of x? 0 

(Whispers.) 

Bayes. Pray mark. 

Usher. Then, sir, most certain ’twill in time 
appear, 

These are the reasons that have moved him to’t. 

First, he ( Whispers.) 

Bayes. Now, the other whispers. 

Usher. Secondly, they (Whispers.) 

Bayes. At it still. 

Usher. Thirdly and lastly, both he and 

they ( Whispers. ) 

Bayes . Now they both whisper. 140 

[. Exeunt whispering. 

Now, pray, tell me true, and without flattery, 
is not this a very odd beginning of a play? 

Johnson. In troth, I think it is, sir. But 

why two Kings of the same place? 

Bayes. Why, because it’s new; and that’s it 
I aim at. I despise your Beaumont and Jon- 
son, that borrowed all they writ from nature ; 

I am for fetching it purely out of my own 
fancy 

Enter the Two Kings hand in hand. 

Oh, these are now the two Kings of Brentford ; 150 
take notice of their style; ’twas never yet 
upon the stage; but if you like it, I could 
make a shift, perhaps, to show you a whole 
play, writ just so. 

1 st King. Did you observe their whispers, 
brother King? 

2 nd King. I did, and heard besides, a grave 
bird sing, 

That they intend, sweetheart, to play us 
pranks. 

Bayes. This is now familiar, because they 
are both persons of the same quality. 

1 st King. If that design appears, 160 

I’ll lug them by the ears, 

Until I make them crack. 

224 t. 
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2 nd King. And so will I, i’fack. 

1 st King. You must begin, ma foy . 

2nd King. Sweet sir, pardonnez moy. 

Bayes. Mark that; I make them both speak 
French, to show their breeding. 

Johnson. Oh, ’tis extraordinary fine ! 

2 nd King. Then, spite of fate, we’ll thus 
combined stand, 

170 And, like two brothers, walk still hand in 
hand. [. Exeunt Reges. 

Johnsdn. This is a majestic scene indeed. 

Bayes. It was I, you must know, that have 
written a whole play just in this very same 
style ; it was never acted yet. 

Johnson. How so? 

Bayes. ’Egad I can hardly tell you for 
laughing, ha, ha, hal it is so pleasant a story; 
ha, ha, ha ! 

Smith. What is it? 

180 Bayes. ’Egad, the players refused to act it; 
ha, ha, ha ! 

Smith. That’s impossible ! 

Bayes. ’Egad, they did it, sir— point blank 
refused it, sir, ha, ha, ha! 

Johnson. That was rude! 

Bayes. Rude ! ay, ’egad, they are the rudest, 
uncivilest persons and all that, in the world, 
’egad. ’Egad, there’s no living with them. I 
have written, Mr Johnson, I do verily believe, 

190 a whole cart-load of things, every whit as good 
as this; and yet, I vow to Gad, these insolent 
rascals have turned them all back upon my 
hand again. 

Johnson. Strange fellows indeed ! 

Bayes. But, here now is a scene of business. 


Enter SOLDIER atone door , and four at another , 
with their swords drawn. 

1 st Soldier. Stand ! Who goes there ? 

2 nd Soldier . A friend. 

1 st Soldier. What friend? 

2nd Soldier. A friend to the house. 

200 \st Soldier. Fallon. 

( They all kill one another . Music strikes . ) 

Bayes. (To the music.) Hold, hold ! (It 
ceases. ) Now here’s an odd surprise ; all these 
dead men you shall see rise up presently at a 
certain note that I have made in effaut fiat, 
and fall a dancing. Do you hear, dead men ? 
Remember your note in effaut flat. (To the 
music.) Play on. Now, now, now! (The 
music plays his note , and the dead men rise , 
hut cannot get in order.) 0 Lord! 0 
210 Lord! Out, out, out! Did ever men spoil a 
good thing so? No figure, no ear, no time- 
nothing. Udzookers! you dance worse than 
the angels in Harry the Eighth, or the fat 
spirits in the Tempest, ’egad ! 

1 st Soldier. Why, sir, it is impossible to do 
anything in time to this tune* 

4 


Bayes. O Lord ! 0 Lord ! impossible I 

Why, gentlemen, if there be any faith in a 
person that’s a Christian, I sat up two whole 
nights in composing this air, and adapting it 220 
for the business : for if you observe, there are 
two several designs in this tune ; it begins 
swift and ends slow. You talk of time and 
time ; you shall see me do ’t. Look you now ; 
here I am dead. (Lies down flat on his face.) 

Now mark my note effaut flat. Strike up, 
Music. Now ! (As he rises up hastily he falls 
down again.) Ah, gadzookers, I have broken 
my nose ! 

Johnson. By my troth, Mr Bayes, this is a 230 
very unfortunate note of yours, in effaut. 

Bayes. A plague of this stage ! with your 
nails, and your tenter-hooks, that a gentleman 
can’t come to teach you to act, but he must 
break his nose, and his face, and the devil and 
all ! Pray, sir, can you help me to a piece 
of wet brown paper ? 

Smith. No, indeed, sir ; I don’t usually 
carry any about me. 

2 nd Soldier. Sir, I’ll go get you some within 240 
presently. 

Bayes. Go, go then, I’ll follow you. . . , 

I’ll be with you in a moment. [Exit. 

(Returns with large piece of sticking plaister 
on his nose.) 


Enter Usher and Physician. 

Usher. But what’s become of Volscius the 
Great ? 

His presence has not graced our courts of 
late. 

Physician. I fear some ill from emulation 
sprung, 

Has from us that illustrious hero wrung. 

Bayes. Is not that majestical ? 

Smith. Yes, but who a devil is that Volscius ? 


Enter Prince Volscius, one boot off. 

I thought he had been gone to Piccadilly. 250 
Bayes. Yes, he gave it out so, but that was 
only to cover his design. 

Johnson. What design? 

Bayes. Why, to head the army which lies 
concealed for him at Knightsbridge. 

Volscius. How has my passion made me 
Cupid’s scoff? 

This hasty boot is on, the other off, 

My legs, the emblem of my various thought, 

Show to what sad distraction I am brought : 
Sometimes with stubborn honour, like this 260 
shoe, 

My mind is guarded, and resolved to do : 

Sometimes again, that very mind, by love 
225 P 
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Disarmed, like this other leg doth prove. 

Shall I to honour or to love give way ? 

Go on, cries Honour ; tender Love says nay : 
Honour aloud commands, pluck both shoes 
on; 

But softer Love does whisper, put on none. 
What shall I do? What conduct shall I 
find, 

To lead me through this twilight of my 
mind? 

270 For as bright day, with black approach of 
night 

Contending, makes a doubtful puzzling light ; 
So does my honour and my love together, 
Puzzle me so, I can resolve for neither. 

(Goes out hopping , with one boot on and the 
other off.) 

Bayes . Now, I will be bold to say I’ll show 
ou the greatest scene that England ever saw : 
mean not for words, for those I don’t value ; 
but for state, show and magnificence. In fine, 
I’ll justify it to be as grand to the eye every 
whit as that great scene in Henry the Eighth, 
280 and grander, too, ’egad; for instead of two 
bishops, I bring in here two kings. 

(The Two Kings light out of the clouds , and 
step into the Thrones . ) 

1st King. Come, now to serious counsel 
we’ll advance, 

2nd King. I do agree. 


An alarm . Enter Two Heralds. 

1st King . What saucy groom molests our 
privacies? 

1st Herald. The Army, at the door and in 
disguise, 

Desires a word with both your Majesties. 

2nd Herald. Having from Knightsbridge 
hither marched by stealth. 

2nd King. Bid them attend awhile, and 
drink our health. 

Smith. How, Mr Bayes? The Army in 
disguise 1 

290 Bayes . Ay, sir, for fear the usurpers might 

discover them. 

Smith. Why, what if they had discovered 
them? 

Bayes. Why, then they had broke the 
design. 

1st King. Here, take five guineas for those 
warlike men. 

2nd King. And here’s five more; that 
makes the sum just ten. 

1st Herald. We have not seen so much the 
Lord knows when. [Exeunt Heralds. 
(Drums beat behind the stage. ) 

1st King. What dreadful noise is this that 
comes and gojss? 


Enter a soldier with his sword drawn . 

Herald. Haste hence, great sirs, your royal 
persons save, 

For the event of war no mortal knows : 

The Army, wrangling for the gold you gave, 

Fell first to words, and then to handy-mows. 300 

[Exit. 

Bayes. Is not that now a pretty kind of a 
stanza, and a handsome come-off? 

2nd King. Oh, dangerous estate of sovereign 
power l 

Obnoxious to the change of every hour. 

1st King. Let us for shelter in our cabinet 
stay : 

Perhaps these threatening storms may pass 
away. 5 [Exeunt Reges. 

Bayes. How do you think I have contrived 
to give a stop to this battle? 

Smith. How? 

Bayes . By an eclipse; which, let me tell 310 
you, is a kind of fancy that was never yet so 
much as thought of but by myself and one 
person more, that shall be nameless. But— a 
— Sir, you have heard, I suppose, that your 
eclipse of the moon is nothing else but an inter- 
position of the earth between the sun and the 
moon ; as likewise your eclipse of the sun is 
caused by an interlocation of the moon betwixt 
the earth and the sun. 

Smith. I have heard some such thing indeed. 320 

Bayes. Well, sir, then what do I but make 
the earth, sun, and moon come out upon the 
stage and dance, and of necessity, by tne very 
nature of this dance, the earth must be some- 
times between the sun and the moon, and the 
moon between the earth and the sun: and 
there you have both eclipses by demonstration. 

Johnson. That must needs be very fine, 
truly. 


Enter Drawcansir, brandishing his sword. 

Drawcansir. Others may boast a single man 330 
to kill : 

But I the blood of thousands daily spill. 

Let petty kings the names of parties know : 
Where’er I come, I slay both friend and foe. 

The swiftest horsemen my swift rage controuls, 

And from their bodies drives their trembling 
souls. 

If they had wings and to the gods could fly, 

I would pursue and beat them through the sky; 

And make proud Jove, with all his thunder, 
see 

This single arm more dreadful is than he. 

[Exit. 

Bayes . There’s a brave fellow for you now, 340 
sirs. # You may talk of your Hectors and 
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Achilles, and I know not who ; but I defy all 
your histories, and your romances too, to show 
me one such conqueror as this Drawcansir. 

Johnson . I swear, I think you may : or one 
such play as this play. 

Smith. But, Mr Bayes, how shall all these 
dead men go off? for I see none alive to help 
them. 


Bayes. Go off? why, as they came on; 
upon their legs. How should they go off? 
Why, do you think the people here don’t know 
they are not dead ? [Exit. 


Smith. Thank you, gentlemen; we will 
take the next Rehearsal this afternoon. 

[Exeunt. 


See also JOHN WEBSTER (1580-1625 ?) — APP 1 VS AND VIRGINIUS 
Act I .—Scene 3. — ‘ Enter, Virgiuius’ * must feed.’ 



POETICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON 

(1779-1843) 

AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN 


All hail I thou noble land, 

Our fathers* native soil 1 
0 stretch thy mighty hand, 

Gigantic grown by toil, 

O’er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore : 

For thou, with magic might, 

Canst reach to where the light 
Of Phoebus travels bright 
The world o’er ! 

IO The Genius of our clime, 

From pine-embattled steep, 

Shall hail the great sublime ; 

While the Tritons of the deep 
With their conchs the kindred league shall 
proclaim : 

Then let the world combine ! 

O’er the main our naval line, 

Like the Milky Way, shall shine 
Bright in fame. 

Though ages long have passed 
20 Since our fathers left their home, 

Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untravcllcd seas to roam,— 


Yet lives the blood of England in our veins! 

And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 

Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains? 

While the language, free and bold, 

Which the Bard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 3 ° 

I low the vault of heaven rung, 

When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host, — 

While this, with reverence meet, 

Ten thousand echoes greet, 

From rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast,— 

While the manners, while the arts 
That mould a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, 

Between let Ocean roll, 40 

Our joint communion breaking with the sun : 

Yet, still, from either beach, 

The voice of blood shall reach, 

More audible than speech, 

‘We are One! 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(1822--1888) 

SOHRAB AND RUSTUM 

nans, fighting And with fond faltering fingers stroked his 
slays his son cheeks, 

Trying to call him back to life ; and life 
He spoke ; but Rustum gazed, and gazed, Came back to Kustum, and he oped his eyes, 
ana stood And they stood wide with horror; and he 

Speechless ; and then he uttered one sharp cry : seized 

‘ 0 boy— thy father !’— and his voice choked In both his hands the dust which lay around, 
there. And threw it on his head, and smirched his 

And then a dark cloud passed before his eyes, hair,— 

And his head swam, and he sank down to Ilis hair, and face, and beard, and glittering 
earth. arms; 

But Sohrab crawled to where he lay. and cast And strong convulsive groanings shook his 
His arms about his neck, and kissed his lips, breast, 
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under a feigned name , unwittingly 
Sohrab, the champion of the Tartars .} 
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And his sobs choked him ; and he clutched 
his sword, 

To draw it, and for ever let life out. 

But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands, 
And with a soothing voice he spake, and 
said : — 

20 * Father, forbear ! for I but meet to-day 

The doom which at my birth was written down 
In Heaven, and thou art Heave i’s unconscious 
hand. 

Surely \ny heart cried out that it was thou, 
When first I saw thee ; and thy heart spoke too, 
I know it 1 but fate trod those promptings 
down 

Under its iron heel ; fate, fate engaged 
The strife, and hurled me on my father’s spear. 
But let us speak no more of this ! I find 
My father ; let me feel that I have found 1 
30 Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my 
cheeks, 

And wash them with thy tears, and say: 
My son ! 

Quick ! quick ! for numbered are my sands of 
life, 

And swift ; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away — 
Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind. 
But it was writ in Heaven that this should be.’ 

So said he, and his voice released the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth ; he cast 
40 His arms round his son’s neck, and wept 
aloud, 

And kissed him. And awe fell on both the 
hosts. 


lie spoke; and Sohrab smiled on him, and 
took 

The spear, and drew it from his side, and 
eased 

His wound’s imperious anguish ; but the blood 
Came welling from the open gash, and life 
Flowed with the stream ; — all down his cold 
white side 

The crimson torrent ran, dim now and soiled, 
Like the soiled tissue of white violets 


Left, freshly gathered, on their native bank, 

By children whom their nurses call with haste 50 

Indoors from the sun’s eye ; his head drooped 
low; 

His limbs grew slack ; motionless, white, he 
lay — 

White, with eyes closed; only when heavy 
gasps, 

Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his 
frame, 

Convulsed him back to life, he opened them, 

And fixed them feebly on his father’s face; 

Till now all strength was ebbed, and from his 
limbs 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And youth, and bloom, and this delightful 
world. 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead ; 

And night came down over the solemn waste, 


And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

% 

But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 

Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian 
waste, 

Under the solitary moon; — he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunj&, 

Brimming, and bright, and large ; then sands 7 ° 
begin 

To hem his watery march, and dam his 
streams, 

And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in PamcTe, 

A foiled circuitous wanderer — till at last 
The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and 
wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed ®° 
stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


Com a, dear children, let us away ; 
Down and away below 1 
Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 

Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in tne spray. 
Children dear, let us away 1 • 


This way, this way! 

, 1 , 1 1 1 1 1 

Come, dear children, come away down 5 
Call no more ! 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the windy 
shore; 
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Then come down ! 

She will not come though you call all day; 
Come away, come away ! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

20 On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it 
well, 

When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear 
green sea ; 

She said : * I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

’Twill be Easter-time in the world— ah me ! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman ! here with 
thee.’ 

I said : 1 Go up, dear heart, through the 
waves ; 

3° Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind 
sea-caves ! * 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in 
the bay. 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children dear, were we long alone? 

* The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan ; 

Long prayers,’ I said, ‘ in the world they say; 

Come ! ’ I said ; and we rose through the surf 

in the bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white - 
walled town; 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all 
was still, 

4 0 To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at 
their prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn 
with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small 
leaded panes. 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

* Margaret, hist I come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,* I said, ‘ we are long alone ; 


The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book ! 50 

Loud prays the priest : shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more. 

Come away, come down, call no more ! 

Down, down, down ! 

Down to the depths of the sea ! 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings : * 0 joy, O joy, * 

For the humming street, and the child with 
its toy ! 

For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 60 
For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun 1 * 

And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully. 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 

And over the sand at the sea ; 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 7° 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh ; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mer- 
maiden, 

And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away children ; 

Come children, come down ! 

The hoarse wind blows colder; 

Lights shine in the town. 80 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 

She will hear the winds howling, 

Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing : 1 Here came a mortal, 

But faithless was she ! 9° 

And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.* 


THY RSIS 


TO ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


How changed is here each spot man makes or 
fills! 

In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same ; 
The village street its haunted mansion 
lacks. 


Ob. 13 November 1861 


And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name, 
And from the roofs the twisted chimney- 
stacks 

Are ye, too, changed, ye hills? 

See, *ys no foot of unfamiliar men 
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To-night from Oxford up your pathway 
strays I 

Here came I often, often, in old days ; 
10 Thyrsis and I ; we still had Thyrsis then. 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here ! 
But once I knew each field, each flower, 
each stick ; 

And with the country-folk acquaintance 
•made 

By barn in threshing-time, by new-built 
rick : 

Here, too, our shepherd-pipes we first 
assayed. 

Ah me ! this many a year 
My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s-holiday ! 

Needs must I lose them, needs with 
heavy heart 

Into the world and wave of men depart ; 

20 But Thyrsis of his own will went away. 

It irked him to be here, he could not rest ! 

He loved each simple joy the country yields, 
He loved his mates ; but yet he could not 
keep, 

For that a shadow lowered on the fields, 
Here with the shepherds and the silly 
sheep ! 

Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop, and filled 
his head. 

He went ; his piping took a troubled 
sound 

Of storms that rage outside our happy 
ground ; 

30 He could not wait their passing, he is dead ! 

[So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is 
o’er, 

Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden- walks and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen 
May 

* And chestnut flowers are strewn— 

So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 

From the wet field, through th ? vext 
garden-trees, 

Come with the volleying rain and 
tossing breeze : 

40 The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go 1! 

Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go ? 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come 
on, 

Soon will the musk carnations break and 
swell, 

Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-William with his homely cottage 
smell, 

And stocks in fragrant blow ; 


Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming 
garden-trees, 

And the full moon, and the white even- 5 ° 
ing star.] 


Alack, for Corydon no rival now ! 

But when Sicilian shepherds lost a mate, 

Some good survivor with his flute would go, 
Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s fate ; 

And cross the unpermitted ferry’s flow, 

And relax Pluto’s brow, 

And make leap up with joy the beauteous 
head 

Of Proserpine, among whose crowned 
hair 

Arc flowers first opened on Sicilian air, 

And flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the 60 
dead. 

[Well ! wind-dispersed and vain the words will 
be, 

Yet, Thyrsis, let me give my grief its hour 
In the old haunt, and find our tree- topped 
hill! 

Who, if not I, for questing here hath 
power ? 

I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 

I know the Fyfield tree, 

I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 

Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, 
yields, 

And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tribu- 7 ° 

taries.] 

Yes, thou art gone 1 and round me too the 
night 

In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade ; 

I see her veil draw soft across the day, 

I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair 
spvent with grey ; 

I feel her finger light 

Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong train; — 

The foot less prompt to meet the 
morning dew, 

The heart less bounding at emotion 

neW > • fin 

And hope, once crushed, less quick to 80 
spring again. 

[But hush ! the upland hath a sudden loss 
Of quiet ! — Look, adown the dusk hillside, 

A troop of Oxford hunters going home, 

As in old days, jovial and talking, ride ! 

From hunting with the Berkshire hounds 
they come.— 

Quick ! let me fly, and cross 
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Into yon further field ! — ’Tis done ; and see, 
Backed by the sunset, which doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet evening-sky, 
90 Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree ! the Tree !] 

I take the omen ! Eve lets down her veil, 

The white fog creeps from bush to bush 
about, 

The west unflushes, the high stars grow 
bright, 

And in the scattered farms the lights come 
out. 

I cannot reach the signal-tree, to-night, 
Yet, happy omen, hail ! 

Hear it from thy broad lucent Arno-vale 

(For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids 
keep 

The morningless and unawakening sleep 
loo Under the flowery oleanders pale), 

Hear it, O Thyrsis, still our tree is there !— 
Ah, vain ! These English fields, this upland 
dim, 

These brambles pale with mist engar- 
landed, 

That lone, sky-pointing tree, are not for him ! 

To a boon southern country he is fled, 
And now in happier air 
Wandering with the great Mother’s train 
divine 

(And purer or more subtle soul than thee, 
I trow, the mighty Mother doth not sec !) 
XIO Within a folding of the Apennine, 


Thou hearest the immortal chants of old l— 

Putting his sickle to the perilous grain 
In the hot cornfield of the Phrygian 
king, 

For thee the Lityerses-song again 
Young Daphnis with his silver voice 
doth sing ; 

Sings his Sicilian fold, 

His sheep, his hapless love, his blinded 
eyes— 

And how a call celestial rofond him 
rang, 

And heavenward from the fountain- 
brink he sprang, 

And all the marvel of the golden skies. 120 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here ! 

’Mid city-noise, not, as with thee of yore, 

Thyrsis! in reach of sheep-bells is my 
home. 

Then through the great town’s harsh, heart- 
wearying roar, 

Let in thy voice a whisper often come. 

To chase fatigue and fear : 

Why faintest thou ? I wandered till I died \ 

Roam on! the light we sought is 
shining still . — 

Dost thou ask proof ? our tree yet 
crowns the hilly 

Our Scholar travels yet the loved hillside. 1 30 


See also MYCERINUS, BACCHANALIA , GRANDE CHARTREUSE, BALDER 
DEAD ( The Burning Ship). 


W. AYTOUN 

(1813-1865) 

THE BURIAL MARCH OF DUNDEE 

On the heights of Killiecrankie And we clasped the hands of kinsmen, 

Yester-morn our army lay : And we swore to do or die I 

Slowly rose the mist in columns Then our leader rode before us 

From the river’s broken way ; On his war-horse black as night — 

Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, Well the Cameronian rebels 

And the pass was wrapped in gloom, Knew that charger in the fight I — 20 

When the clansmen rose together And a cry of exultation 

From their lair amidst the broom. From the bearded warriors rose ; 

Then we belted on our tartans, For we loved the house of Claver’se, 

XO And our bonnets down we drew, And we thought of good Montrose. 

And we felt our broadswords’ edges, But he raised his hand for silence— 

And we proved them to be true ; * Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow : 

And we prayed the prayer of soldiers, Ere the evening star shall glisten 

And we cried the gathering-cry, j # 0 n Schehallion’s lofty brow, 
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Either we shall rest in triumph, 

Or another of the Grsemes 
Shall have died in battle-harness 
For his Country and King James! 
Think upon the Royal Martyr- 
Think of what his race endure— 
Think on him whom butchers murdered 
On the field of Magus Muir : — 

By his sacred blood I charge ye, 

By the ruin’d hearth and shrine — 

By the blighted hopes of Scotland, 

By your injuries and mine — 

Strike this day as if the anvil 
Lay beneath your blows the while, 

Be they Covenanting traitors, 

Or the brood of false Argyle ! 

Strike ! and drive the trembling rebels 
Backwards o’er the stormy Forth ; 
Let them tell their pale Convention 
How they fared within the North. 

Let them tell that Highland honour 
Is not to be bought nor sold, 

That we scorn their Prince’s anger, 

As we loathe his foreign gold. 

Strike ! and when the fight is over, 

If ye look in vain for me, 

Where the dead are lying thickest, 
Search for him that was Dundee !’ 

Loudly then the hills re-echoed 
With our answer to his call, 

But a deeper echo sounded 
In the bosoms of us all. 

Soon we heard a challenge- trumpet 
Sounding in the pass below, 

And the distant tramp of horses, 

And the voices of the foe : 

Down we crouched amid the bracken, 
Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer, 
When they scent the stately deer. 


From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie’s foot and Leven’s troopers 
Marching to the tuck of drum ; 

Through the scattered wood of birches, 
O’er the broken ground and heath, 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gained the field beneath ; 

Then we bounded from our covert ! — 

J udge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 
Start to life with armed men ! 

Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel, 

Rose the slogan of Macdonald — 

Flashed the broadsword of Locheill l 

Horse and man went down like drift-wood 
When the floods are black at Yule, 

And their carcases are whirling 
In the Garry’s deepest pool. 

Horse and man went down before us — 
Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiccrankie, 

When the stubborn fight was done ! 

And the evening star was shining 
On Schehallion’s distant head, 

When we wiped our bloody broadswords, 
And returned to count the dead. 

There wc found him, gashed and gory, 
Stretched upon the cumbered plain, 

As he told us where to seek him, 

In the thickest of the slain. 

And a smile was on his visage, 

For within his dying ear 
Pealed the joyful note of triumph, 

And the clansmen’s clamorous cheer : 
So, amidst the battle’s thunder, 

Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 

In the glory of his manhood 
Passed the spirit of the Grieme 1 


THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE (21 MAY 1650) 


They brought him to the Watergate, 
Hard bound with hempen span, 

As though they held a lion there, 

And not a ’fenceless man. 

They set him high upon a cart— 

Tne hangman rode below — 

They drew his hands behind his back, 
And bared his noble brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipped from leash, 
They cheered the common throng, 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 
And bade him pass along. , 

,4 


It would have made a brave man’s heart 
Grow sad and sick that day, 

To watch the keen malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 

There stood the Whig west-country lords 
In balcony and bow, 

There sat their gaunt and withered dames, 
And their daughters all a-row ; 

And every open window 
Was full as full might bc% 

With black-robed Covenanting carles, 
That goodly sport to see ! 
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But when he came, though pale and wan, 
lie looked so great and high, 

So noble was his manly front, 

So calm his steadfast eye ; — 

The rabble rout forebore to shout, 

3 ° And each man held his breath, 

For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that came to scoff at him, 

Now turned aside and wept. 


Had I been there with sword in hand, 
And fifty Camerons by, 

That day through high Dunedin’s streets, 
40 Had pealed the slogan cry. 

Not all their troops of trampling horse, 
Nor might of mailed men — 

Not all the rebels of the south 
Had borne us backwards then ! 

Once more his foot on Highland heath 
Had trod as free as air, 

Or I, and all who bore my name, 

Been laid around him there 1 


1 he morning dawned full darkly, 

50 The rain came flashing down, 

And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt 
Lit up the gloomy town : 

The heavens were thundering out their wrath, 
The fatal hour was come ; 

Yet ever sounded sullenly 
The trumpet and the drum. 

There was madness on the earth below, 

And anger in the sky, 

And young and old, and rich and poor, 

60 Came forth to see him die. 

Ah, God ! that ghastly gibbet ! 

How dismal ’tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, 

The ladder, and the tree ! 

Hark l hark ! it is the clash ot arms— 

The bells begin' to toll — 

He is coming 1 he is coming ! 

God’s mercy on his soul ! 

One last long peal of thunder- 
70 The clouds are cleared away, 

And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 


He is coming l he is coming !— 

Like a bridegroom from nis room, 

Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 

There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye, 

And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die : 80 

There was colour in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan, 

And they marvelled as they saw hin# pass, 

That great and goodly man ! 

lie mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the crowd; 

But they dared not trust the people, 

So he might not speak aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavens, 

And they were clear and blue, 90 

And in the liquid ether 
The eye of God shone through : 

Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, 

As though the thunder slept within — 

All else was calm and still. 

The grim Geneva ministers 
With anxious scowl drew near, 

As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer. IOO 

He would not deign them word nor sign, 

But alone he bent the knee ; 

And veiled his face for Christ’s dear grace 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose, 

And cast his cloak away : 

For he had ta’en his latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 

A beam of light fell o’er him, 

Like a glory round the shriven, 1 10 

And he climbed the lofty ladder 
As it were the path to heaven. 

Then came a flash from out the cloud, 

And a stunning thunder-roll, 

And no man dared to look aloft, 

For fear was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky— 

The work of death was done ! *20 


See also THE HEART OF THE BRUCE . 
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BRAVE LORD 

[Lord Willoughby d Eresby succeeded Lord Leicester 
in command of the English forces in the United 
Provinces etftcr the siege of Zutphen, 1586.) 

The fifteenth of July, 

With glistening spear and shield, 

A famous fight in Flanders 
Was foughten in the field ; 

The most courageous officers 
Were English captains three, 

But the bravest man in battle 
Was brave Lord Willoughby. 

The next was Captain Morris, 

10 A valiant man was he ; 

The other, Captain Turner, 

From field would never flee. 

With fifteen hundred fighting men — 

Alas, there were no more,— 

They fought with fourteen thousand men 
Upon the bloody shore. 

‘ Stand to it, noble pikemcn, 

And look you round about ! 

And shoot you right, you bowmen, 

20 And we will keep them out ! 

You musquet and caliver men, 

Do you prove true to me ; 

I’ll be the foremost in the fight!* 

Says brave Lord Willoughby. 

And then the bloody enemy 
They fiercely did assail ; 

And fought it out most furiously, 

Not doubting to prevail. 

The wounded men on both sides fell, 

30 Most piteous for to see ; 

Yet nothing could the courage quell 
Of brave Lord Willoughby. 

For seven hours, to all men’s view, 

The fight endured sore, 

Until our men so feeble grew 
That they could fight no more. 

And then upon dead horses 
Full savoury they ate, 

. And drank the puddle-water— 

4 ° They could not better get. 

When they had fed so freely, 

They kneeled on the ground, 

And praised God devoutly 
For the favour they had found ; 


See also SIX PATRICK SPENS . 


WILLOUGHBY 

And beating up their colours, 

The fight they did renew, 

And turning towards the Spaniard, 

A thousand more they slew. 

The sharp steel-pointed arrows 
And bullets thick did fly ; 50 

Then did our valiant soldiers 
Charge on most furiously ; 

Which made the Spaniards waver, 

They thought it best to flee; 

They feared the stout behaviour 
Of brave Lord Willoughby. 

And then the fearful enemy 
Was quickly put to flight ; 

Our men pursued courageously 
And caught their forces quite. 60 

But at the last they gave a shout 
Which echoed through the sky ; 

1 God and St George for England ! ’ 

The conquerors did cry. 

This news was brought to England, 

With all the speed might be, 

And soon our gracious Queen was told, 

Of this same victory. 

‘ O this is brave Lord Willoughby, 

My love that ever won ; 70 

Of all the Lords of honour 
’Tis he great deeds hath done.* 

To the soldiers that were maimed 
And wounded in the fray, 

The Queen allowed a pension 
Of fifteenpence a day; 

And from all costs and charges 
She quit and set them free; 

And this she did all for the sake 
Of brave Lord Willoughby. 80 

Then, courage ! noble Englishmen, 

And never be dismayed : 

If that we be but one to ten, 

We will not be afraid 
To fight with foreign enemies, 

And set our nation free ; 

And thus I end the bloody bout 
Of brave Lord Willoughby. 
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GEORGE H. BOKER 

( 1823 - 1890 ) 

THE BLACK REGIMENT 
port Hudson, 27 May 1863 


Dark as the clouds of even 
Ranked in the western heaven, 
Waiting the breath that lifts 
All the dread mass and drifts 
Tempest and falling brand, 

Over a ruined land, — 

So still and orderly, 

Arm to arm, knee to knee, 

Waiting the great event, 

IO Stands the black regiment. 

Down the long dusky line 
Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine; 

And the bright bayonet, 

Bristling and firmly set, 

Flashed with a purpose grand, 

Long ere the sharp command 
Of the fierce rolling drum 
Told them their time had come, — 
Told them what work was sent 
20 For the black regiment, 

* Now ! * the flag-sergeant cried, — 

* Though death and hell betide, 

Let the whole nations see 

If we are fit to be 
Free in this land ; or bound 
Down, like the whining hound,— 
Bound with red stripes of pain 
In our old chains again ! ’ — 

O, what a shout there went 
30 From the black regiment ! 

f Charge ! * Trump and drum awoke, 
Onward the bondmen broke ; 

Bayonet and sabre-stroke 
Vainly opposed their rush. 

Through the wild battle’s crush, 

With but one thought aflush, 

Driving their lords like chaff, 

In the guns’ mouths they laugh ; 


Or at the slippery brands 

Leaping with open hands, 40 

Down they tear man and horse, 

Down in their awful course; 

Trampling with bloody heel 
Over the crashing steel ; 

All their eyes forward bent, 

Rushed the black regiment. 

1 Freedom !* their battle-cry, — 

* Freedom !’ or leave to die ! 

Ah ! and they meant the word, 

Not as with us *tis heard, 50 

Not a mere party shout : 

They gave their spirits out; 

Trusted the end to God, 

And on the gory sod 
Rolled in triumphant blood: 

Glad to strike one free blow, 

Whether for weal or woe; 

Glad to breathe one free breath, 

Though on the lips of death ; 

Braying— alas! in vain! — 60 

That they might fall again, 

So they could once more sec 
That burst to liberty ! 

This was what ‘Freedom 5 lent 
To the black regiment. 

Hundreds on hundreds fell, 

But they are resting well; 

Scourges and shackles strong 
Never shall do them wrong. 

O, to the living few, 70 

Soldiers, be just and true ! 

Hail them as comrades tried ; 

Fight with them side by side; 

Never, in field or tent, 

Scorn the black regiment l 


See also ROBERT BURNS ( 1759 - 1796 ) 

A man's a man for a' that 

EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND 
THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT 
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EDWARD E. BOWEN 

AN EPISODE OF BALACLAVA 


[In the confusion attending the Charge of the Light 
Brigade , Lockwood mistook the words , ‘ passed on / 
and galloped alone after Lord Cardigan and his 
Brigade .} • 

When slow and faint from off the plain, 
Pale wrecks of sword and gun, 

Torn limbs, and faces racked with pain, 
Crept upwards, one by one ; 

When, striving as the hopeless strive, 

Ascare with shot and flame, 

Few pallid riders came alive, 

And marvelled as they came; 

Dared any, while with corpses rife 
10 Red gleamed the ghastly track, 

Ride, for the love of more than life, 

Into the valley back ? 

Pierce, where the bravest tarried not, 

Stand, where the strongest fell, 

Face once again the surge of shot, 

The plunging hail of shell ? 

[He trod of old the hill * we tread, 

He played the games we play ; 

The part of him that is not dead 
20 Belongs to us to-day ; 

When next the stranger scans the wall 
Where carved our heroes are, 

Wits — poets — statesmen— show them all, 
And then, the one hussar.] 

He sought his chief— a dim reply 
From waving hand was brought; 

1 Passed on* — to safety , meant the cry; 
Amid the guns, he thought ; 

# Harrow Hill. Lockwood was an old Harrovian. 


No question more; in purpose clear 

His soldier’s creed was strong; 3 C 

Where rode, he knew, the brigadier, 

Must ride the aide-de-camp ! 

He turned his horse’s bridle round, 

Ere one could breathe a breath, 

And fronted, as on practice ground, 

The nearest way to death. 

In pride of manhood’s ripest spring, 

Hopes high, and honour won, 
lie deemed his life a little thing, 

And rode, a soldier, on. * 

Up, slow, the homeward remnant fled, 

Staggered, and fell, and ran; 

Down moved, through flying and through dead, 

One hopeless splendid man ; 

Alone, unrecked in heat of fray, 

He stemmed the w T ave of flight, 

And passed in smoke and flame away 
From safety and from sight. 

So ends the story; comrade none 
Saw where he wounded lay ; 50 

No brother helped with cheering tone 
His stricken life away ; 

Alone, the pain, the chill, the dread, 

Crept on him, limb by limb; 

The earth which hides the nameless dead 
Closed nameless over him. 

0 Soldier of a bloodless strife, 

O friends in work and play, 

Bear we not all a coward life 
Some moment in the day ? 6° 

So, lest a deed of gallant faith 
Forgotten fade from view, 

1 take the tale of Lockwood’s death, 

And write it down for you, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

(1809-1861) 

A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? From the deep cool bed of the river : 

Spreading ruin and scattering ban, The limpid water turbidly ran, 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

And breaking the golden lilies afloat And the dragon-fly had fled away, 

With the dragon-fly by the river. Ere he brought it out of the river. 
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High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidlv flowed the river; 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 

He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 

20 (How tall it grew in the river 1) 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 

And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 

‘This is the way,’ laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 

‘ The only way, since gods began 


To make sweet music, they could succeed.’ 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 

He blew in power by the river. 39 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, 0 Pan l 
Piercing sweet by the river ! 

Blinding sweet, 0 great god Pan ! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 

Came back to dream on the river. 

« 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To lauglv as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man : 

The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain, 4 ° 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


THE FORCED RECRUIT 
SOLFERINO, 1859 


In the ranks of the Austrian you found him, 
He died with his face to you all ; 

Yet bury him here, where around him 
You honour your bravest that fall. 
Venetian, fair-featured and slender, 

He lies, shot to death in his youth, 

With a smile on his lips, over-tender 
For any mere soldier’s dead mouth. 

No stranger, and yet not a traitor ; 

10 Though alien the cloth on his breast, 
Underneath it, how seldom a greater 
Young heart has a shot sent to rest ! 

By your enemy tortured and goaded 
To march with them, stand in their file, 
His musket (see) neyer was loaded, 

He facing your guns with that smile ! 

As orphans yearn on to their mothers, 

He yearned to your patriot bands ;— 

‘ Let me die for our Italy, brothers, 

20 If not in your ranks, by your hands ! 

Aim straightly, fire steadily ! spare me 
A ball in the body which may 
Deliver my heart here, and tear me 
This badge of the Austrian away 1* 


So thought he, so died he this morning. 

What then? many others have died. 

Ay, but easy for men to die scorning 
The death-stroke, who fought side by side — 

One tricolor floating above them; 

Struck down ’mid triumphant acclaims 30 

Of an Italy rescued to love them, 

And blazon the brass with their names. 

But he— without witness or honour, 

There, shamed in his country’s regard. 

With the tyrants who march in upon her, 

Died faithful and passive : ’twas hard. 

’Twas sublime. In a cruel restriction 
Cut off from the guerdon of sons, 

With most filial obedience, conviction, 

His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 40 

That moves you? Nay, grudge not to show it, 
While digging a grave for him here: 

The others who died, says your poet, 

Have glory ; — let him have a tear. 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 

rounder’s day 

A SECULAR ODE ON THE NINTH JUBILEE OF ETON COLLEGE, JUNE 1891 


Christ and his Mother, heavenly Maid, 
Mary, in whose fair name was laid 
Eton’s comer, bless our youth 
With trujfi and purity, mother of truth. 

O ye, ’neath breezy skies of June 
By silver Thames’s lulling tune, 

In shade of willow or oak, who try 
The golden gates of poesy, 

Or on the tabled sward all day 
10 Match your strength in England’s play, 
Scholars of Henry, giving grace 
To toil and force in game or race, 

Exceed the prayer and keep the fame 
Of him, the sorrowful king, who came 
Here in his realm a realm to found, 

Where he might stand for ever crowned. 

Or whether with naked bodies flashing 
Ye plunge in the lashing weir, or dashing 
The oars of cedar skiffs, ye strain 
20 Round the rushes and home again, — 

Or what pursuit soe’er it be 
That makes your mingled presence free, 
When by the school-gate ’neath the limes 
Ye muster waiting the lazy chimes, 

May Peace, that conquereth sin and death, 
Temper for you her sword of faith : 

Crown with honour the loving eyes, 

And touch with mirth the mouth of the wise. 

Here is eternal spring: for you 
3 ° The very stars of heaven are new, 

And aged Fame again is born 
Fresh as a peeping flower of morn. 

For you shall Shakespeare’s scene unroll, 
Mozart shall steal your ravished soul, 


Homer his bardic hymn rehearse, 

Virgil recite his maiden verse — 

Now learn, love, have, do, be the best : 

Each in one thing excel the rest : 

Strive : and hold fast this truth of heaven — 

To him that hath shall more be given. 40 

Slow on your dial the shadows creep, 

So many hours for food and sleep, 

So many hours till study tire, 

So many hours for heart’s desire. 

These suns and moons shall memory save, 

Mirrors bright for her magic cave : 

Wherein may steadfast eyes behold 
A self that groweth never old. 

0, in such prime enjoy your lot, 

And when ye leave, regret it not : 5 ° 

With wishing-gifts in festal state 
Pass ye the angel-sworded gate. 

Then to the world let shine your light, 

Children in play, be lions in fight, 

And match with red immortal deeds 
The victory that made ring the meads : 

Or by firm wisdom save your land 
From giddy head and grasping hand : 

Improve the best; so shall your sons 

Better what ye have bettered once. 60 

Send them here to the court of grace, 

Bearing your name to fill your place : 

Ye in their time shall live again 
The happy dream of Henry’s reign : 

And on his day your steps be bent 
Where saint and king crowned with content 
He biddeth a prayer to bless his youth 
With truth ana purity, mother of truth. 


ROBERT BROWNING 

(1812-1889) 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 


Hamblin town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin was a pity. 

10 Rats ! 

They foujght the dogs, and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, , 


And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own 
ladles. 


At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking: 

1 ’Tis clear,* cried they, ‘ our Mayor’s a noddy; 

And as for our Corporation— shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 20 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin!’ 
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An hour they sate in council, 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 

‘For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell; 

I wish I were a mile hence r 

Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ! 

Bless us,* cried the Mayor, * what’s that?* 

1 Come in 1'— the Mayor cried, looking bigger. 
30 And in did come the strangest figure. 

His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red ; 

And he himself was tall and thin, . . . 

No tuft on cheek, nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in— 
There was no guessing his kith and kin ! 

He advanced to the council-table : 

And, * Please your honours,* said he, ‘I’m able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 
40 All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw 1 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole, and toad, and newt, and viper; 
And people call me the Pied Piper.’ 

‘ Yet,’ said he, ‘ poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; 

jo And, as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guilders?’ 

‘ One? fifty thousand !’— was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 

Then, like a musical adept, 

60 To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew toa mightyrumbling; 


And out of the house the rats came tumbling. 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 7 ° 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step by step they followed dancing, 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished. 

A thousand guilders ! — The Mayor looked blue ; 80 
So did the Corporation too. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! . . . 

Quoth the Mayor, ‘for the guilders, what we 
spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty; 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty ! ’ 

The piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

‘ No trifling ! I can’t wait, beside ! 

And folks who put me in a passion 9 ° 

May find me pipe to another fashion.’ 

‘How?’ cried the Mayor, ‘d’ye think I’ll brook 
Being worse treated than a cook? . . . 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst ! ’ 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by — 

The Piper turned from South to West, IOO 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed; 


When lo ! as they reached the mountain’s side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced and the children 
followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 


« HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO A 1 X.' [16-.] 


I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 
three; 

1 Good speed ! * cried the watch, as the gate- 
bolts undrew ; 

‘ Speed 1* echoed the wall to us galloping 
through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sjiuik to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

240 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing 
, our place : 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique 10 
right, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker 
the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 
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*Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew 
near 

Lokcren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned 
clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Duffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could 
be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard 
the half-chime, 

So, Joris broke silence with, ‘Yet there is 
tinfe !* 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

20 And against him the cattle stood black every 
one, 

To stare thro* the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its 
spray. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 
bent back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on 
his track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,— ever that 
glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, 
askance ! 

And the thick heavy spume- flakes which aye 
and anon 

30 His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, 
‘ Stay spur ! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not 
in her, 

We’ll remember at Aix ’—for one neard the 
quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and 
staggering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the 
flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and 
sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and 1 , 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the 
sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble 40 
like chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang 
white, 

And ‘Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in 
sight 1 

* How they’ll greet us!’— and all in a moment 
his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a 
stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from 
her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let 
fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and 50 
all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his car, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse 
without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any 
noise, bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and 
stood. 

And all I remember is — friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the 
ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure 
of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common 
consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good 60 
news from Ghent. 


PHEIDIPPIDES 


Xa//oeTc, viKMjiev . 


First I salute this soil of the blessed, river 
and rock ! 

Gods of my birthplace, daemons and hwoes, 
honour to all ! , 

Then I name thee, claim thee for our patron, 
co-equal in praise 

—Ay, with Zeus the Defender, with Her of 
the aegis and spear! 


Also, ye of the bow and the buskin, praised be 
your peer, 

Henceforth and forever ,— 0 latest to whom I 
upraise 

Hand and heart and voice! For Athens, 
leave pasture and flock ! 

Present to help, potent to save, Pan — patron I 
call! 
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Archons of Athens, topped by the teltix, see, I 
return ! 

jo See, *tis myself here standing alive, no spectre 
that speaks, 

Crowned witn the myrtle, did you command 
me. Athens and you, 

' Run, Pheidippides, run and race, reach 
Sparta for aid ! 

Persia has come, we are here, where is She?* 
Your command I obeyed, 

Ran and raced : like stubble, some field which 
a fire runs through, 

Was the space between city and city: two 
days, two nights did I burn 

Over the hills, under the dales, down pits and 
up peaks. 

Into their midst I broke : breath served but for 
* Persia has come ! 

Persia bids Athens proffer slaves’ -tribute, water 
and earth ; 

Razed to the ground is Eretria— but Athens, 
shall Athens sink, 

20 Drop into dust and die — the flower of Hellas 
utterly die, 

Die, with the wide world spitting at Sparta, 
the stupid, the stander-by? 

Answer me quick, what help, what hand do 
you stretch o’er destruction’s brink? 

How, — when? No care for my limbs! — 
there’s lightning in all and some— 

Fresh and fit your message to bear, once lips 
give it birth ! * 


No bolt launched from Olumpos! Lo, their 
answer at last ! 

‘Has Persia come,— does Athens ask aid, — 
may Sparta befriend? 

Nowise precipitate judgment — too weighty the 
issue at stake ! 

Count we no time lost time which lags through 
respect to the Gods ! 

Ponder that precept of old, “No warfare, 
whatever the odds 

30 In your favour, so long as the moon, half-orbed, 

is unable to take 

Full-circle her state in the sky ! ” Already she 
rounds to it fast : 

Athens must wait, patient as we— who judg- 
ment suspend.* 

Athens,— except for that sparkle,— thy name, 
I had mouldered to ash ! 

That sent a blaze through my blood; off, off 
and away was I back, 

— Not one word to waste, one look to lose on 
the false and the vile ! 

Yet ‘ 0 Gods of my land!*, I cried, as each 
hillock and plain, 

Wood and stream, I knew, I named, rushing 
past them again, 


* Have ye kept faith, proved mindful of honours 
we paid you erewhile? 

Vain was the filleted victim, the fulsome 
libation ! Too rash 

Love in its choice, paid you so largely service 40 
so slack!* 


Such my cry as, rapid, I ran over Parnes’ 
ridge; # 

Gully and gap I clambered and cleared till, 
sudden, a bar 

Jutted, a stoppage of stone against me, blocking 
the way. 

Right ! for I minded the hollow to traverse, 
the fissure across : 

‘Where I could enter, there I depart by! 
Night in the fosse? 

Out of the day dive, into the clay as bravely 
arise! No bridge 

Better!’ — when — ha! what was it I came on, 
of wonders that are? 

There, in the cool of a cleft, sat he— maicslical 
Pan ! 

Ivy drooped wanton, kissed his head, moss 
cushioned his hoof : 

All the great God was good in the eyes grave- 50 
kindly— the curl 

Carved on the bearded cheek, amused at a 
mortal’s awe, 

As, under the human trunk, the goat-thighs 
grand I saw. 

‘Halt, Pheidippides!’— halt I did, my brain 
of a whirl : 

‘Hitherto me! Why pale in my presence?* 
he gracious began : 

‘ How is it, — Athens, only in Hellas, holds me 
aloof? 

‘Athens, she only, rears me no fane, makes 
me no feast ! 

Wherefore? Than I what godship to Athens 
more helpful of old ? 

Ay, and still, and forever her friend! Test 
Pan, trust me! 

Go, bid Athens take heart, laugh Persia to 
scorn, have faith 

In the temples and tombs ! Go, say to Athens, ^ 
‘The Goat-God saith: 00 

When Persia— so much as strews not the soil — 
is cast in the sea, 

Then praise Pan who fought in the ranks with 
your most and least, 

Goat*thigh to greaved thigh, made one cause 
* with the free and the bold ! 

‘Say, “ Pan saith: — Let this, foreshowing the 
place, be the pledge!”* 

(Gay, tne liberal hand held out this herbage I 
£ear 
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— Fennel— I grasped it a-tremble with dew— 
whatever it bode) 

* While, as for thee * . . . But enough ! 

He was gone. If I ran hitherto— 

Be sure that, the rest of my journey, I ran no 
longer, but flew. 


Fames to Athens— earth no more, the air was 
my road : 

Here am I back. Praise Pan, we stand no 70 
more on the razor’s edge 1 
Pan for Athens, Pan for me! I too have a 
guerdon rare ! 


See also HER Vf< RIEL 


INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH CAMP 
• THE RING AND THE BOOK 

Book X. — The Pope,— 1-23; 163-282, omitting 221-227 and 243-256. 
UP AT A VILLA— DOWN IN THE CITY 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 

(1788-1824) 

GREECE 

THE GIAOUR 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers), 
And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there, 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
10 The languor of the placid cheek, 

And— but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, 
now, 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; — 

Yes, but for these and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 

20 He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly scaled, 

The first, last look by death revealed! 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

3 ° That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, * 
The farewell beam of Peeling passed 
away ! 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly 
birth, 

Which gleams, but warms no more its 
cherished earth l • 


Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 

Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee ? 43 

Approach, thou craven crouching slave; 

Say, is not this Thermopylae ? 

These waters blue that round you lave, — 

0 servile offspring of the free, 

Pronounce, what sea, what shore is this? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes, their story not unknown, 

Arise and make again your own ! 

Snatch from Ore ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires ! 50 

And he who in the strife expires 

Will add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will. rather die than shame: 

For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page ! 

Attest it many a deathless age ! 60 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command, 

'I he mountains of their native land ! 

There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 

’Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 

Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 70 

Enough — No foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell; 

Ye$ ! Self-abasement paved the way 
To villain -bonds and despot sway. 
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MAZEPPA 


* ‘'Bring forth the horse ! the horse was 
brought; 

In truth he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 

Who looked as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
W T ith spur and bridle undefiled— 

’Twas but a day he had been caught ; 

And snorting, with erected main, 

And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 

In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 

They bound me on, that menial throng, 
Upon his back with many a thong; 

Then loosened him with a sudden lash— 
Away !— away ! — and on we dash ! 

Torrents less rapid and less rash. 


‘ Away, away, my steed and I, 

U pon the pinions of the wind, 

20 All human dwellings left behind ; 

W T e sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequered with the northern light : 

The sky was dull, and dim, and grey, 
And a low breeze crept moaning by— 
I could have answered with a sigh — 
But fast we fled, away, away, 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
30 Upon the courser’s bristling mane; 

But, snorting still with rage and fear, 

He flew upon his far career. 


'We neared the wild wood— ’t was so wide, 
I saw no bounds on either side ; 

>Twas studded with old sturdy trees, 

That bent not to the roughest breeze 
Which howls down from Siberia’s waste, 
And strips the forest in its haste— 

fTwas a wild waste of underwood, 

And here and there a chestnut stood, 

The strong oak, and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart— and well it were, 

Or else a different lot were mine— 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarred with cold; 

My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind; 


By night I heard them on the track, 50 

Their troop came hard upon our back, 

With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate, and hunters fires 
Where’er we flew they followed on, 

Nor left us with the morning sun; 

Behind I saw them scarce a rood, 

At day-break winding through the wood, 

And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat.] 


‘The wood was past; ’twas more than 60 
noon, 

But chill the air, although in June; 

Or it might be my veins ran cold — 

Prolonged endurance tames the bold ; 


The earth gave way, the skies rolled round, 

I seemed to sink upon the ground ; 

But erred, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turned sick, my brain grew sore, 

And throbbed awhile, then beat no more: 

The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 7° 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 

Which saw no farther: he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 

O’ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

I felt the blackness come and go. 

‘My thoughts came back; where was I? 
cold, 

And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering hold, 

And throb by throb, — till grown a pang 
Which for a moment would convulse, 8° 
My blood reflowed, though thick and 
chill; 

My ear with uncouth noises rang, 

My heart began once more to thrill; 

My sight returned, though dim ; alas ! 

And thickened, as it were, with glass. 

Methought the dash of waves was nigh; 

There was a gleam too of the sky, 

Studded with stars ; — it is no dream ; 

The wild horse swims the wilder stream. 

The bright broad river's gushing tide ! 9 ° 


‘ With glossy skin, and dripping mane, 
And reeling limbs, and reeking flank, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank. 

• • • . * • • • • • 
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* Onward we went— but slack and slow ; 

His savage force at length o’erspent, 

The drooping courser, faint and low, 

All feebly foaming went. 

[A sickly infant had had power 
loo To guide him forward in that hour; 

But useless all to me : 

Ilis new-born tameness nought availed— 
My limbs were bound; my force had failed, 
Perc^nce, had they been free.] 


1 Up rose the sun; the mists were curled 
Back from the solitary world 


The weary brute still staggered on ; 

And still we were— or seemed— alone. 

At length, while reeling on our way, 

IIO Methought I heard a courser neigh, 

From out yon tuft of blackening tirs. 

Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 

No, no ! from out the forest prance 
A trampling troop ; I see them come 1 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry — my lips were dumb. 

The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 

But where are they the reins to guide ? 

A thousand horse, and none to ride ! 

120 A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 

The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet ; 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh, 

He answered, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 

And reeking limbs immovable, 

130 His first and last career is done ! 

On came the troop — they saw him stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong : 
They stop, they start, they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 

They snort, they foam, neigh, swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 

* 4 ° By instinct, from a human eye. 

They left me there to my despair, 

Linked to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that unwonted weight, 

From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me— and there we lay, 

The dying on the dead l 
I little deemed another day 
•Would see my houseless, helpless head. 


[‘ The sun was sinking— still I lay 150 

Chained to the chill and stiffening steed ; 

I thought to mingle there our clay, 

And my dim eyes of death had need; 

No hope arose of being freed: 

I cast my last looks up the sky, 

And there between me and the sun 
I saw the expecting raven fly, 

Who scarce would wait till both should 
die, 

Ere his repast begun;] 

I know no more— my latest dream 160 

Is something of a lovely star 
Which fixed my dull eyes from afar, 

And went and came with wandering beam, 

And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 

And then subsiding back to death, 

And then again a little breath, 

A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart, and sparks that crossed my 170 
brain — 

A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more. 

‘ I woke— where was I ?— Do I see 
A human face look down on me ? 

And doth a roof above me close ? 

Do these limbs on a couch repose? 

Is this a chamber where I lie ? 

And is it mortal, yon bright eye, 

That watches me with gentle glance ? 

I closed my own again once more, 

As doubtful that my former trance 
Could not as yet be o’er. 

A slender girl, long-haired, and tall, 

Sate watching by the cottage wall ; 

The sparkle of her eye I caught, 

Even with my first return of thought ; 

For ever and anon she threw 
A prying, pitying glance on me 
With her black eyes so wild and free : 

I gazed, and gazed, until I knew * 9 ° 

No vision it could be, — 

And when the Cossack maid beheld 
My heavy eyes at length unsealed, 

She smiled— and I essayed to speak. 


f She came with mother and with sire— 
What need of more ?— I will not tire 
With long recital of the rest, 

Since I became the Cossack’s guest. 
They found me senseless on the plain, 
They bore me to the nearest hut, 
They brought me into life again— 

Me — one day o’er their realm to reign 1 
Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 
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His rage, refining on my pain, 

Sent me forth to the wilderness, 

Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 

To pass the desert to a throne,— 

What mortal his own doom may guess ? 
Let none despond, let none despair ! 
210 To-morrow the Borysthenes 

May see our coursers graze at ease 
Upon his Turkish bank, and never 
Had I such welcome for a river 
As I shall yield when safely there. 


Comrades, good-night ! * — The Hetman 
threw 

His length beneath the oak-tree shade, 

With leafy couch already made, 

A bed nor comfortless nor new 
To him, who took his rest whene’er 
The hour arrived, no matter where : 22c 

His eyes the hastening slumbers steep. 

And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
To thank his tale, he wondered i\pt, — 

The king had been an hour asleep. 


ON A DISTANT VIEW OF HARROW 


‘ Oh 1 mihi praeteritos referat si Iuppiter annos.’ 

Ye scenes of my childhood, whose loved 
recollection 

Embitters the present compared with the 
past ; 

Where science first dawned on the powers of 
reflection, 

And friendships were formed, too romantic 
to last ; 

Where fancy yet joys to trace the resemblance 

Of comrades, in friendship and mischief 
allied, 

How welcome to me your ne’er-fading remem- 
brance. 

Which iests in the bosom, though hope is 
denied ! 

Again I revisit the hills where we sported, 

10 1 he streams where we swam, and the fields 

where we fought ; 

The school where, loud warned by the bell, we 
resorted, 

To pore o’er the precepts by pedagogues 
taught. 

Again I behold where for hours I have pon- 
dered, 

As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone I 
lay; 

Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I 
wandered, 

To catch the last gleam of the sun’s setting 

ray. 


I once more view the room, with spectators 
surrounded, 

Where, as Zanga, I trod on Alonzo o’er- 
thrown ; 

While, to swell my young pride, such applauses 
resounded, 

I fancied that Mossop himself was outshone : 20 

Or, as Lear, I poured forth the deep impreca- 
tion, 

By my daughters of kingdom and reason 
deprived ; 

Till, fired by loud plaudits and self-adulation, 

I regarded myself as a Garrick revived. 

Ye dreams of my boyhood, how much I regret 
you ! 

Unfaded your memory dwells in my breast ; 

Though sad and deserted, I ne’er can forget you ; 

Your pleasures may still be in fancy possessed. 

To Ida full oft may remembrance restore me, 

While fate shall the shades of the future 3° 
unroll ! 

Since darkness o’ershadows the prospect before 
me, 

More dear is the beam of the past to my 
soul. 

But if, through the course of the years which 
await me, 

Some new scene of pleasure should open to 
view, 

I will say, while with rapture the thought 
shall elate me, 

* Oh 1 such were the days which my infancy 
knew ! * 


it 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 

childe Harold’s pilgrimage 
Canto III. Stanzas 21-28 


Three was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 
again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a 
rising knell ! 

10 Did ye not hear it ?— No ; ’twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying 
feet— 

But hark! — that heavy sound breaks in 
once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! arm ! it is— it is— the cannon’s opening 
roar! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

20 Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did 
hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caughtits tone wfith Death’s prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it 
near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell; 

He rushed into the field, and, foremost fight- 
ing, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of dis- 
tress, 

30 And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as 
press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could 
guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn 
could rise 1 • 

HT 


And there was mounting in hot haste; the 

steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering 
car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 40 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Boused up the soldier ere the morning star; 

While thronged the citizens with terror 
dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips — ‘The foe! 
they come ! they come ! * 

And wild and high the 4 Camerons’ gather- 
ing* rose! 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s 
hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes : — 

IIow in the noon of night that pibroch 
thrills, 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath 50 
which fills 

Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clans- 
man’s ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves, 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,— alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall 60 
grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope shall moulder 
cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of 
strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms, the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 70 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 

Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red 
burial blent f 
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THE OCEAN 

childe Harold’s pilgrimage 
Canto IV. Stanzas 177-184 

• • 


0 that the Desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Ye elements ! — in whose ennobling stir 

1 feel myself exalted— Can ye not 
Accord me such a Being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

Though with them to converse can rarely be 
our lot. 

10 There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all 
conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean- 
roll ! 

20 Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When, in a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling 
.groan, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and 
unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him— thou dost arise 
30 And shake nim from thee ; the vile strength 
he wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful 
spray 

And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth there let him 
lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the 
walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 


And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 40 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which 
mar 

Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Tra- 
falgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 
thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are 
they ? 

Thy waters washed them power while they 
were free, 

And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 50 
Has dried up realms to deserts -.—not so 
thou; — 

Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 

'l ime writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 
form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, — 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or 
storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark -heaving— boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime, 

The image of eternity, the throne 60 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each 
zone 

Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathom- 
less, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers-— they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror— ’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 70 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane— as I do 
here. 
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See also CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE 

Canto II. — Stanzas 63-92. — Greece . 

Canto III, — Stanzas 36-45. — Napoleon* 
Canto IV. — Stanzas 141-163. — Rome, 

ODE TO VENICE , 1818 

. # THE CORSAIR 

ISLES OF GREECE 

THE SIEGE OF CORINTH— Stanzas 22-33. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 

(1777-1844) 

LOCHIEL'S WARNING 


WIZARD, LOCH I EL. 

Wizard, Lochiel, Lochiel! beware of the 
day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thcc in battle 
array ! 

For a field of the dead rushes red on my 
sight, 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in 
fight. 

They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and 
crown ; 

Woe, woe to the riders that trample them 
down! 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the 
plain. 

But hark! through the fast-flashing lightning 
of war 

10 What steed to the desert flies frantic and 
far? 

Tis thine, oh Glenullin! whose bride shall 
await, 

Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the 
gate. 

A steed comes at morning: no rider is there ; 

But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 

Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 

0 weep! but thy tears cannot number the 
dead: 

For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 

Culloden! that reeks with the blood of the 
brave. • 

-t 


Lochiel. Co, preach to the coward, thou 
death-telling seer I 

Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 20 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 

This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Wizard. Ha! laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my 
vision to scorn ? 

Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be 
torn! 

Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth, 

From his home, in the dark rolling clouds of 
the north? 

Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he 
rode 

Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 

But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 

Ah! home let him speed, — for the spoiler is 3 ° 
nigh. 

Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to 
the blast 

Those embers, like stars from the firmament 
cast? 

’Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully 
driven 

From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of 
heaven. 

0 , crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 

Whose banners arise on the battlements* 
height, 

Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to 
burn ; 

Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return! 
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For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it 
stood, 

And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing 
brood. 

Lochiel. False wizard, avaunt! I have 
marshalled my clan, 

Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms 
are one I 

They are true to the last of their blood and 
their breath, 

And like reapers descend to the harvest of 
death. 

Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the 
shock ! 

Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on 
the rock ! 

But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws; 

When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 

Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the 
proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 

Wizard. — Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the 
day! 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may 
seal, 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal; 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events ca*t their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy 
fugitive king. 

Lo! anointed by Heaven with the vials of 
wrath, 

Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows, he sweeps from 
my sight : 

Rise, rise! ye wild tempests, and cover his 
flight! 


’Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on 
the moors : 

Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 

But ' where is the iron-bound prisoner? 
Where? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, 
forlorn, 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and 
torn? f 

Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muffled, and black is the 70 
bier; 

His death-bell is tolling: oh! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony 
swims. 

Accursed be the fagots, that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases 
to beat, 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the 
gale— 

Lochiel. — Down, soothless insulter! I trust 
not the tale : 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat ! 80 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed 
in their gore, 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten 
shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom re- 
mains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the 
foe ! 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Heaven from the death -bed of 
fame. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 


Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 


As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene ; 20 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 

'Hearts of oak!’ our captains cried;— 
when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 
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Again! again! agaiij,! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

30 Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back 
Their shots along the deep slowly 
boom : — 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail, 

Or in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the Victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave; 

‘ Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

40 And we conquer but to save 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet. 

And make submission meet 
To our king.* 

Then Denmark blessed our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 


As death withdrew his shades from the day, 30 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, old England, raise! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blazx*, 

While the wine-cup shines in light; 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 60 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy sleep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Briton’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died;— 

With the gallant good Riou : 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their 
grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 70 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! 


YE MARINERS 

Ye Mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas ! 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

ID And the stormy winds do blow. 

T he spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

20 Ard the stormy winds do blow. 


See also HOHENLINDEN 


OF ENGLAND 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

llcr march is o’er the mountain-waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 30 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 40 


THE DOWNFALL OF POLAND 


# 


2 Si 
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* 

GEORGE CANNING 

(1770-1827) 

THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNIFE-GRINDER 

A DIALOGUE 


Friend of Humanity 

Needy knife-grinder, whither are you going? 

Rough is your road, your wheel is out of 
order; 

Bleak blows the blast ; your hat has got a hole 
in it, 

So have your breeches. 

Weary knife-grinder ! Little think the proud 
ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turn- 
pike 

Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, 
* Knives and 

Scissors to grind 0 ! 

I0 Tell me, knife-grinder, how came you to grind 
knives? 

Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 

Was it the squire, or parson of the parish, 

Or the attorney? 

Was it the squire for killing of his game? or 

Covetous parson for his tithes distraining? 

Or roguish lawyer made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit? 

(Have you not read the ‘Rights of Man,’ by 
Tom Paine?) 

Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 

20 Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story. 


Knife-grinder . 

Story ! God bless you ! I have none to tell, 
sir; 

Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers , 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, 
were 

Torn in a scuffle. 

Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody; they took me before the Justice; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 
Stocks as a vagrant. 

I should be glad to drink your honour’s health * c 
in d 

A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 

But for my part, I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir. 

Friend of Humanity . 

I give thee sixpence ! I will see thee d d 

first ! 

Wretch, whom no sense of wrongs can rouse 
to vengeance! 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast ! 

(Kicks the knife-grinder , overturns his wheel , 
and exit in a transport of republican enthusiasm 
and universal philanthropy .) 


'WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 

THE FLIGHT OF THE WILD GEESE 

from linton’s ‘ poetry of America 1 


Rambling along the marshes, 

On the bank of the Assabett, 
Sounding myself as to how it went, 
Praying that I might not forget. 
Ana all uncertain 
Whether I was in the right 


Toiling to lift Time’s curtain, 

And if I burnt the strongest light,— 
Suddenly, 

High in the air, 

I heard the travelled geese 
Their overture prepare. 
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Stirred above the patcht ball, 

The wild geese flew, 

Nor near so wild as that doth me befall, 

Or, swollen Wisdom ! you. 

In the front there fetched a leader, 

Him behind the line spread out, 

And waved about, 

20 As it was near night, 

When tyese air-pilots stop their flight. 

Cruising off the shoal dominion 
Where we sit ; 

Depending not on their opinion, 

Nor hiving sops of wit : 

Geographical in tact, 

Naming not a pond or rive? \ 

Pulled with twilight down, in fact, 

In the reeds to quack and quiver:— 

30 There they go, 

Spectators at the play below, 

Southward in a row. 

Cannot laud and map the stars 
The indifferent geese ; 

Nor taste the sweetmeats in odd jars; 

Nor speculate and freeze ; 

Rancid weasands need be well, 

Feathers glossy, quills in order ; 

Starts this train, yet rings no bell, 

4 ° Steam is raised without recorder. 

* Up, my feathered fowl ! all ! ^ 

Saith the goose commander ; 

‘ Brighten your bills, and flirt your pinions, 
My toes are nipped — let us render 


Ourselves in soft Guatemala, 

Or suck puddles in Campeachy ; 

Spitzbergen cake cuts very frosty, 

And the tipple is not leechy ! 

* Let’s brush loose for any creek. 

There lurk fish and fly, 50 

Condiments to fat the weak, 

Inundate the pie. 

Flutter not about a place, 

Ye concomitants of space ! * 

Mute the listening nations stand 
On that dark receding land; 

How faint their villages and towns, 

Scattered on the misty downs ! 

A meeting-house 

Appears no bigger than a mouse 1 60 

How long? — 

Never is a question asked, 

While a throat can lift the song, 

Or a flapping wing be tasked. 

All the grandmothers about 
Hear the orators of heaven; 

Then put on their woollens stout, 

And cower o’er the hearth at even, 

And the children stare at the sky, 

And laugh to sec the long black line so high. 70 

Thence once more I heard them say, — 

‘ ’Tis a smooth, delightful road ; 

Difficult to lose the wav, 

And a trifle for a load/ 

’Twas our forte to pass, for this 
Proper sack of sense to borrow 
Wings and legs, and bills that clatter, 

And the horizon of To-morrow. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

(1328-1400) 

THE POKE rERSOUN 

CANTERBURY TALES— PROLOGUE 


A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a pore persoun of a toun ; 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lemed man, a clerk 
That Cristes gospel gladly wolde prechc ; 
His parischens devoutly wold he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wondur diligent, 

And in adversity* ful pacient; 

And such he was i-proved ofte sithes.* 

10 Ful loth were him to curse for his tythes, 
But rather wolde he yeven out of dowte, 
Unto his pord parischens aboute, 

Of his offrynge, and eek of his substaunce. 
He cowde in litel thing han suffisance. 


Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer asondur, 

But he ne lafte* not for reyne ne thondur, 

In siknesse ne in meschief to visite 
The ferrest in his parrische, moche and lite, 

Upon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 

This noble ensample unto his scheep he yaf, 

That ferst he wroughte, and after that he 20 
taughte : 

Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte, 

And this figure he addid yit therto, 

That if gold ruste, what schulde yren doo ? 

For if a prest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wonaur is a lewid t nian to ruste; 


* Left ; ceased. 


* Times. 
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And schame it is, if that a prest tak keep, 

A [filthy] schepherde and a clene scheep ; 

Wei oughte a prest ensample for to yive, 

30 Byhisclennesse,how thathisscheepschuldelyve. 
He sette not his benefice to hyre, 

And left his scheep encombred in the myre, 
And ran to Londone, unto seynte Poules, 

To seeken him a chaunterie for soules, 

Or with a brethurhede to ben withholdc ; 

* But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde, 
So that the wolf ne made it not myscarye. 
lie was a scheppcrde and no mercenaric : 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

40 He was to senful man nought dispitous, 


Ne of his speche daungerous * ne digne,t 
But in his teching descret and benigne. 

To drawe folke to heven by fairnesse, 

By good ensample was his busynesse : 

But it were eny persone obstinat 
What so he were of high or lowe estat, 

Him wolde he snybbe scharply for the nones. 

A bettre preest I trowe ther nowher non is. 

He waytud after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne inaked him a spiced £ conscience, 50 

But Cristes lore, and His apostles twelve, 

Ho taught, and fcrst he followed it himsclve. 


* Not affable. t Proud. J Scrupulous. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

(1772-1834) 

HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE VALE OF CHAMOIJNI 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ! So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful form ! 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently ! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass; methinks thou piercest it, 

IO As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

0 dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Did’st vanish from my thought: entranced in 

prayer, 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest 1 not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and Secret ecstasy ! Aw'ake, 

20 Voice of sweet song ! awake, my heart, aw r ake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn ! 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink ! 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 

30 Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 


Ye ice-falls l ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 


And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you tvith rainbow's? Who, with living 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 40 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

God ! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome 
voice ! 

Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds ! 

And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 

Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 50 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 

Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky- 
pointing peaks, 

Oft frrim whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure 
serene 

Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast — 

Thou too, again, stupendous mountain ! thou, 

That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
I n adoration, upward from thy base, 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 60 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me — Rise, O ever rise; 

Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 

Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, wkh her thousand voices, praises God* 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 

(1720-1756) 

THE PASSIONS 
AN ODE FOR MUSIC 


WHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 

Thronged around her magic cell, 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 

Possessed beyond the Muse’s painting ; 
lly turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined : 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 

Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound : 

And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each (for Madness ruled the hour) 

Would prove his own expressive pow'r. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewildered laid, 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

E’en at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire 
In lightnings owned his secret stings: 

In one rude dash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hands the strings. 

With woful measures wan Despair, 

Low, sullen sounds, his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delightful measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo still through all the song 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every 
close, 

And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her 
go i den hair. 

[With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired, 

And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 


Poured through the mellow horn her pensive 
soul : 

And dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled 
measure stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay, 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away.] 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial : 
lie, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed; 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the 
best : 

They would have thought, who heard the 
strain, 

They saw in Tempe’s vale her native 
maids. 

Amidst the festal sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 

While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic 
round ; 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone un- 
bound ; 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

O Music, sphere-descended maid, 

Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid ! 

Why, goddess, why to us denied, 

Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 

Thy wonders in that godlike age 
Fill thy recording sister’s page— 

’Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humbkst reed could more prevail, 

Had more of strength, diviner iage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age; 

E’en all at once together found 
Cecilia’s mingled world of sound — 

0, bid our vain endeavours cease; 

Revive the just designs of Greece; 

Return in all thy simple state ! 

Confirm the tales her sons relate! 
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WILLIAM J. COURTHOPE 

CHORUS FROM THE PARADISE OF BIRDS 


We wish to declare how the Birds of the air 
all high Institutions designed, 

And holding in awe art, science, and law, 
delivered the same to mankind. 

To begin with : of old, man went naked and 
cold whenever it pelted or froze, 

Till we showed him how feathers were proof 
against weathers; with that he be- 
thought him of hose 

And next it was plain that he in the rain was 
forced to sit dripping and blind, 

While the reed-warbler swung in a nest with 
her young, deep-sheltered and warm 
from the wind. 

So our homes in the boughs made him think 
of the house ; and the swallow, to help 
him invent, 

Revealed the best way to economise clay, and 
bricks to combine with cement. 

The knowledge withal of the carpenter’s awl 
is drawn from the nuthatches bill, 

10 And the sand-martin’s pains in the hazel -clad 
lanes instructed the mason to drill. 

Is there one of the arts more dear to men’s 
hearts? to the birds’ inspiration they 
owe it, 

For the nightingale first sweet music re- 
hearsed, prima donna, composer, and 
poet; 

The owl’s dark retreats showed sages the 
sweets of brooding to spin or unravel 

Fine webs in one’s brain, philosophical, vain— 
the swallows, the pleasures of travel, 

Who chirped in such strain of Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and Egypt, that men when they 
heard 

Were mad to fly forth from their nests in the 
north, and follow the trail of the bird. 

Besides it is true to our wisdom is due the 
knowledge of sciences all, 

And chiefly those rare metaphysics of air, men 
Meteorology call. 

For indeed it is said a kingfisher when dead 
has his science alive in him still ; 

20 And, hung up, he will show, how the wind 
means to blow, and turn to the point 
with his bill 


And men in their words acknowledge the 
birds’ condition in weather and star; 

For they say, ‘’Twill be dry — the swallow is 
high,’ or ‘rain, for the chough is 
afar.’ 

’Twas the rook who taught men vast pamph- 
lets to pen upon Social Compact and 
Law, 

And parliaments hold, as themselves did of old, 
exclaiming, ‘ Hear, hear ! ’ for ‘ Caw, 
caw!’ 

When they build, if one steal, so great is 
their zeal for justice, that all, at a 
pinch, 

Without legal test will demolish his nest; and 
hence is the trial by Lynch. 

And whence arose love? Go ask of the 
dove, or behold how the titmouse, un- 
resting, 

Still early and late ever sings by his mate, to 
lighten her labours of nesting. 

Their bonds never gall, tho’ the leaves shoot 
and fall, and the seasons roll round in 
their course, 

For their marriage each year grows more 
lovely and dear, and they know not 
decrees of divorce. 

That these things are truth we have learned 
from our youth, for our hearts to our 
customs incline, 

As the rivers that roll from the fount of our 
soul, immortal, unchanging, divine. 

Man, simple and old, in his ages of gold, 
derived from our teaching true light, 

And deemed it his praise in his ancestors’ 
ways to govern his footsteps aright: 

But the fountain of woes, Philosophy, rose, 
and what betwixt reason and whim, 

He has splintered our rules into sections and 
schools, so the world is made bitter for 
him. 

But the birds, since on earth they discovered 
the worth of their souls, and resolved 
with a vow, 

No custom to change for a new or a strange, 
have attained into Paradise nhw. 



COWPER—CRABBE 


WILLIAM COWPER 

(1742-1800) 

ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE , 1782 


Toll for the brave, 

' The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath; 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foesi 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 

Full-charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 


See also BO AD ICE A 

ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S PICTURE 
THE CASTAWAY 


GEORGE CRABBE 

(1754-1832) 

FUNERAL OF ISAAC ASHFORD, A VIRTUOUS FEASANT 


Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquestioned, and his soul serene; 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed : 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face : 

Yet while the serious thought his soul ap- 
proved, 

Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved : 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned, 

And with the firmest had the fondest mind. 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 

And gave allowance when he needed none ; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed ; • 
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(Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker 
mind 

To miss one favour which their neighbours 
find:) 

Yet far was he from stoic pride removed, 

He felt humanely, and he warmly loved. 

I marked his action, when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried; 
The still tears stealing downihat furrowed cheek 
Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 
If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pride 
Who, in their base contempt, the great oeride; 
Nor pride in learning,— though myclerk agreed, 
If fate should call him, Ashford might 
succeed; 

Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his equals few 
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But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A prid&in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours trained ; 
Pride, in the power that guards his country’s 
coast, 

And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 
Pride, in a life that slander’s tongue defied; — 
In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

He had no party’s rage, no sectary’s whim, 
40 Christian and countryman was all with him : 
True to his church he came; no Sunday 
shower 

Kept him at home in that important hour; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect, 

Bv the strong glare of their new light, direct ; 
‘On hope in mine own sober light I gaze, 

But should be blind and lose it in your blaze/ 
In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; 
Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would 
hide, 

50 And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he found, when seventy years 
were run, 

His strength departed, and his labour done; 
When he save honest fame, retained no more, 
But lost his wife, and saw his children poor : 
’Twas then a spark of— say not discontent— 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gave it vent : 

• Kind are your laws, ’tis not to be denied, 
That in yon house for ruined age provide, 


And they are j ust when young we give you all, 

And for assistance in our weakness call ; 60 

Why then this proud reluctance to be fed, 

To join your poor, and eat the parish-bread? 

But yet I linger, loath with him to feed, 

Who gains his plenty by the sons of need; 

He who by contract all your paupers took, 

And gauges stomachs with an anxious look : 

On some old master I could well depend, 

Sec him with joy, and thank him as a friend ; 

But ill on him who doles the day’s supply, 

And counts our chances, who at night may die. 70 
Yet help me Heaven ! and let me not complain 
Of what I suffer, but my fate sustain.’ 

Such were his thoughts, and so resigned he 
grew ; 

Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ; 

But came not there, for sudden was his fate ; 

He dropped, expiring at his cottage gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there : 

I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honoured head ; 80 

No more that awful glance on playful wight 
Compelled to kneel, and tremble at the sight, 

To fold his fingers, all in dread the while, 

Till Mister Ashford softened to a smile; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in 
prayer, 

Nor the pure faith, to give it force, are there: 

But he is blest, and I lament no more 
A wise good man, contented to be poor. 


See also THE POOR HO USE (from 4 The Village ’ — BOOK I.) 

‘Theirs is a house’ ‘can’t deny.* . . . ‘Here, on a matted flock’ 

4 wears a smile.’ . . * ‘ Now once again ’ ‘ the best of tyrants thou ! ’ 

A STORM ON THE EAST COAST (from 4 The Borough ’-Letter I.) 

4 View now the winter storm ’ 4 more to-night.* 

THE FOUNDER OF THE ALMSHOUSE (from 4 The Borough'— Lettkr 
XIII.) 

4 Leave now our streets ’ 4 sank to rest.’ 


SIR FRANCIS DOYLE 


(1810-1888) 

HOW LORD NAIRN WAS SAVED 


As, under eddying Baltic flaws, 

Which chase the soft southwest away, 
Through each rash blossom, flame-like, gnaws 
The icy blight of May— 

So Fortune, with a bitter breath, 

(Just as her beauty budded forth), 

Swept, cankered into dusty death, 

Our white Rose of the north. 

Whilst names, which seemed oak-rooted in 
their place, 

10 . Like homeless winds, went fleeting into space. 


Caerlaverock’s halls in silence stand, 

And 4 Kenmure’s lads are men ’ in vain ; 
The best blood of Northumberland 
Makes rich the London rain. 

In ghastly sympathy with him 
Whose feet shall cross its bridge no more, 
Dilstone’s weird moat, an omen grim, 

Flows dark with phantom gore. 

Long shall each Cumbrian boor recall the 
sign, 

Which %oded ruin to that ancient line l 
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A prince, who speaks no English, spares 
None that have loyal blood to shed ; 

Still, not throughout that clique of theirs, 

Is English impulse dead. 

When to his block the Elector vowed 
Bold Nairn’s unshrinking head to give, 

Stanhope, in generous anger loud, 

Swore that his friend should live ; 

That neither title, pension, place, nor star, 

30 Should buy, from him, that head for Temple 
Bar. 

Sleek Walpole strove in vain to bring 
His bribes to bear ; in vain the lout, 

Whom Whigs now call an English king, 
Threw' German oaths about. 

Back from the fields of boyhood came 
The past, with all its hopes, once more ; 

The passion of each hard-fought game, 

The rustling of the oar, 

As, where the yellow river- lilies float, 

40 Round the tall rushes whirled their eager boat. 

Once more he sees two lads, at eve, 

Who dream of glory, side by side ; 

Each wild web that their fancies weave, 

Too loving then to hide. 

Under the whispering elms they walk, 

With arms around each other twined, 


And, rapt into the future, talk, 

To future sorrow blind : 

Then pale that well-known face seemed hover- 
ing nigh, 

And blood drops fell, as some one raised it 5 ° 
high. 

‘ 1 brook on this point no control,* 

He shouted : 1 seek not to reply : 

For by that God, who made the soul, 

I will not have him die ! 

What, use me, ruthless as a tool, 

To slay my earliest friend ? our names 
Are cut together in the school, 

Together at my dame’s ; 

I ialf of my past is his, half his is mine ; 

I will not hear it argued. I resign.* 60 

When that word thundered through the 
throng 

Of supple slaves, they could not choose ; 

A soldier-statesman he, too strong 
For clerks like them to lose. 

Sq Walpole, with the heart of stone, 

Before that righteous outbreak bent, 

And George, like dog forced from his bone, 
Growled forth a grim consent. 

Our turn will come — we must not then forget 
One rebel, true to Eton memories yet. 7 ° 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS 


[During the Chinese war some Sikhs and a private 
of the Buff s, named Moyse , in charge of the grog-cart $, 
fell into the hands of the Chinese. Being ordered to 
Prostrate themselves before the authorities , Moyse 
refused to bow before any Chinaman alive. He was 
immediately killed and thrown on to a dunghill.] 

Last night among his fellow-roughs 
He jested, quaffed, and swore, 

A drunken private of the Buffs 
Who never looked before. 

To-day beneath the foeman’s frown 
He stands in Elgin’s place,* 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown 
And type of all her race. 

Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 

10 Bewildered and alone, 

A heart with English instinct fraught 
He yet can call his own. 

Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 

Bring cord or axe or flame, 

He only knows that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 


* Lord Elgin w as British Ambassador at Pekin in i860. 


Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed, 

Like dreams, to come and go, 

Bright leagues of cherry blossom gleamed 
One sheet of living snow ; 20 

The smoke above his father’s door 
In grey soft eddyings hung; 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 

Doomed by himself, so young ? 

Yes, honour calls! with strength like steel, 

He put the vision by : 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel— 

An English lad must die 1 
And thus with eyes that would not shrink, 

With knee to man unbent, 30 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink 
To his red grave he went. 

Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed, 

Vain those all-shattering guns, 

Unless proud England keep untamed 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So let his name through Europe ring, 

A man of mean estate, 

Who died as firm as Sparta’s king, 

Because his soul was great. 40 


See also THE LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD 
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JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 

(1795-1820) 

from linton’s 4 poetry of America.’ 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there ; 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
10 She called her eagle bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest- trumpings loud, 

And see the lightning-lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven ! — 
Child of the sun ! to thee ’tis given 
20 To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle-stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory 1 

Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on ; 
3 ® Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 


Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance; 

And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 

And gory sabres rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 

Then shall thy meteor-glances glow, 40 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas ! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 

When death, careering on the gale, 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 

And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 

Each dying wanderer of the sea 5 ° 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 

And smile to see thy splendours fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valour given ! 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 

For ever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 

With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 

(1563-1631) 

THE BALLAD OF AGINCOVRT 

Fair stood the wind for France And talcing many a fort, 

When we our sails advance, Furnished in warlike sort, t0 

Nor now to prove our chance Marcheth towards Agincourt 

Longer will tarry; In happy hour ; 

But patting to the main Skirmishing day by day 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, With those that stopped his way 

With all his martial train, , Where the French general lay 

Landed King Harry. With all his power. 
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[Which in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 

Ilis ransom to provide 
To the king sending; 

Which he neglects the while, 

As from a nation vile, 

Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending.] 

And turning to his men, 

Quoth our brave Henry then, 

‘ Though they to one be ten, 

Be not amazed ! 

Yet have ye well begun, 

Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raised. 

‘ And for myself/ quoth he, 

* This my full rest shall be: 
England, ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me ; 

Victor I will remain. 

Or on this earth lie slain; 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me I 

1 Poictiers and Cressy tell, 

When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell 
No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire-grea 
Claiming the regal seat, 

By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies. 

The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led ; 

With the main Henry sped, 
Amongst his henchmen. 
Exeter had the rear, 

A braver man not there ; 
Heavens! how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen 1 

[They now to fight are gone; 
Armour on armour shone, 

Drum now to drum did groan ; 

To hear was wonder, 

That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake ; 
Trumpet to trumpet spake ; 
Thunder to thunder 1] 

Well it thine age became, 

O noble Erpingham ! 

Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces; 


When from a meadow by, 

Like a storm suddenly, 

The English archery 

Stuck the French horses, 

With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather; 

None from his fellow starts, 

But playing manly parts, 

And like true English hearts, 

Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbos drew, 

And on the French they flew, 

Not one was tardy ; 

Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent; 
Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy ! 

This while our noble king, 

His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it; 

And many a deep wound lent 
Ilis arms with blood besprent; 

And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 

[Gloucester, that duke so good, 
Next of his royal blood, 

For famous England stood, 

With his brave brother; 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made 
Still as they ran up ; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon St Crispin’s day, 

Fought was this noble fray, 
Which Fame did not delay 
T’ England to carry; 

0 when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen, 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 
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JOHN DRYDEN 

(1631-1701) 

ALEXANDERS FEAST 


*Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 

His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brow’s with roses ana with myrtles 
bound : 

(So should desert in arms be crowned). 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 

10 Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre : 

The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

26 And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above 
(Such is the power of mighty love) ; 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god ; 

Sublime on radiant spires he rode. 

When he to fair Olympia pressed, 

And while he sought her snowy breast : 

Then round her slender waist he curled, 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign 
of the world. 

30 The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 

A present deity, they shout around : 

A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound : 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

[The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician 
sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young: 

40 / The jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets; beat the drums! 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face : 

Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he 
comes ! 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain; 


Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 50 

Sweet is pleasure after pain.] 

Soothed with the sound the king grew vaii$ 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise ; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And, while he heaven and earth defied, 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse 
Soft pity to infuse ; 60 

He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood ; 

Deserted, at his utmost need, 

By those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast eyes the joyless victor sate, 70 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 

And tears began to flow. 

[The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree; 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move, 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 80 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 

Honour, but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 

Think, 0 think it worth enjoying; 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the goods the gods provide thee ! 

The many rend the skies with loud applause; 

So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 90 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and 
looked, 

Sighed and looked, and sighed again : 

At length, with love and wine at once oppressed 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast.] 
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Now strike the golden lyre again ! 

A louder yet } and yet a louder strain ! 

IOO Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder ! 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head : 

As awaked from the dead, 

And amazed, he stares around. 

Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries, 

See the furies arise ! 

See the snakes that they rear 
How they hiss in their hair, 
no And the sparkles that flash from their 
eyes! 

Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a torch in his hand ! 


Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were 
slain, 

And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glittering temples of their hostile gods ! iao 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy; 

Thais lea the way, 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


FROM THE TWENTY-NINTH ODE OF THE THIRD BOOK OF HORACE 


Enjoy the present smiling hour, 

And put it out of Fortune’s pow r : 

The tide of business, like the running stream, 
Is sometimes high, and sometimes low, 

A quiet ebb, or a tempestuous flow, 

And always in extreme. 

Now with a noiseless gentle course 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

10 And bears down all before it with impetuous 
force ; 

And trunks of trees come rolling down ; 
Sheep and their folds together drown: 
Both house and homestead into seas are 
borne; 

And rocks are from their old foundations 
torn ; 

And woods, made thin with winds, their 
scattered honours mourn. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He, who can call to-day his own: 

He who, secure within, can say, 

To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to- 
day. 

20 Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 

The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate, are 
mine. 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been, has been, and I have had 
my hour. 

Foitune, that with malicious joy 
Does man, her slave, oppress, 


Proud of her office to destroy, 

Is seldom pleased to bless ; 

Still various, and unconstant still, 

But with an inclination to be ill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 3° 
And makes a lottery of life. t 

I can enjoy her while she’s kind ; 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away : 

The little or the much she gave is quietly 
resigned : 

Content with poverty, my soul I arm ; 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

What is’t to me, 

Who never sail in her unfaithful sea, 40 

If storms arise, and clouds grow black ; 

If the mast split, and threaten wrack ? 

Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain ; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and billows bear 
Plis wealth into the main. 

For me, secure from Fortune’s blows, 

Secure of what I cannot lose, 

In my small pinnace I can sail, $0 

Contemning all the blustering roar; 

And running with a merry gale, 

With friendly stars my safety seek 
Within some little winding creek, 

And see the storm, ashore. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

(1803-1882) 

BOSTON HYMN 

from linton’s ‘poetry of America’ 


The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 

As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 

God said, —I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more ; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 

Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 

My angel, —his name is Freedom,— 

Choose him to be your king ; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 

And fend you with his wing. 

Lo ! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 

As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best; 

I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas, 

And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fleece. 

I will divide my goods ; 

Call in the wretch and slave : 

None shall rule but the humble, 

And none but Toil shall have. 

I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great ; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a State. 

Go t cut down trees in the forest, 

And trim the straightest boughs ; 

Cut down trees in the forest, 

And build me a wooden house. 

Call the people together, 

Th? young men and the sires, 

The digger m the harvest field, 

Hireling, and him that hires; 

And here in a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 

In every needful faculty, 

In church, and state, and school. 

Sualso ROBERT FERGUSON 


Lo, now ! if these poor men 
Can govern the land and sea, 

And make just laws below the sun 
As planets faithful be. 

And ye shall succour men ; 

’Tis nobleness to serve; 

Help them who can not help again: 
Beware from right to swerve. 

I break your bonds and masterships, 

And I unchain the slave. 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth 
As wind and wandering wave. 

I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow: 

As much as he is and doeth, 

So much he shall bestow. 

But, laying hands on another 
To coin his labour and sweat, 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 

To-day unbind the captive, 

So only are ye unbound ; 

Lift up a people from the dust, 

Trump of their rescue, sound ! 

Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner. 
And ever was. Pay him ! 

0 North ! give him beauty for rags. 

And honour, 0 South ! for his shame 

Nevada I coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s image and name. 

Upl and the dusky race 
That sat in darkness long,— 

Be swift their feet as antelopes, 

And as behemoth strong. 

Come, East and West and North, 

By races, as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 

Which neither halts nor shakes ! 

My will fulfilled shall be, 

For, in daylight or in dark, 

My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

(1729-1774) 

RETALIATION 


Here lies our good Edmund,* whose genius 
was such 

We scarcely can praise it, or blame it, too 
much; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for man- 
kind: 

Though fraught with all learning, yet straining 
his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him 
a vote ; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on 
refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought 
of dining; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 
10 Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the ex- 
pedient. 

In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in 
place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 


Here lies David Garrick. Describe me who 
can 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man; 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line. 

Yet with talents like these, and an excellent 
heart, 

20 The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 
And beplastered with rouge his own natural red ; 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 
’Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 
He turned and he varied full ten times a day : 


• Burke. 


Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly 
sick, 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick. 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle 
them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what 
came, 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 
’Till his relish, grown callous almost to disease, 
Who peppered the highest, was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls, so grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got 
and you gave ! 

How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that 
you raised, 

While he was be-Rosciuscd, and you were 
bepraised I 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 
Those poets who owe their best fame to his 
skill, 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will, 
Old Shakespeare receive him with praise and 
with love, 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above! 

Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my 
mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland. 
Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill, he was still 
hard of hearing ; 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden 
smiled, 

And still where many a garden -flower grows 
wild; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place 
disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion repe. 


A man he w*as to all the country dear 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year ; 
Remote from towns, he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, 
his place. 

Unskilful ne to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 
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Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
pain: 

The long-remembered beggar was his |uest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims 
allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

20 Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields 
were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned 
to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 

3 ° He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for 
all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the 
skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Beside the bed, where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dis- 
mayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to 
raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 40 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His kpks adorned the venerable place; 

TrutWfrom his lips prevailed with double 
* sway ; 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man 

With readv zeal each honest rustic ran ; 

Even chilaren followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good 
man’s smile ; 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis- 50 
tressed ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were 
given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


THE HAUNCH OF VENISON 
A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE 


Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer 
or fatter 

Never ranged in a forest, or smoked in a 
platter; 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so’ruddy ; 

Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce 
help regretting 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating; 

I had thoughts in my chambers to place it in 
view, 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu; 

As in some Irish houses, where things are so so, 
10 One gaiftmon of bacon hangs up for a show : 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take 
pride in, 

They’d as soon think of eating the pan it is 
fried in. 

But hold— let me pause— don’t I hear you 
pronounce 

This tale of the bacon a damnable bounce? 


Well, suppose it a bounce— sure a poet may 
try, 

By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it’s no bounce: I protest in my 
turn 

It’s a truth— and your lordship may ask Mr 
Byrne. 

To go on with my tale: as I gazed on the 
haunch, 

I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch ; 2C 

So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest, 

To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best. 

Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose ; 

’Twas a neck and a breast that might rival 
Monroe’s : 

But in parting with these I was puzzled again, 

With the how, and the who, and the where, 
and the when. 

There’s Howard, and Coley, and Howorfh, and 
Hiff, 

I think they love venison— I know they love 
beef. 
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There’s my countryman Higgins— oh ! let him 
alone, 

30 For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 

But hang it ! — to poets who seldom can eat 
Your very good mutton’s a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt, 
It’s like sending them ruffles, when wanting a 
shirt. 

While thus I debated, in reverie centred, 

An acquaintance — a friend as he calledMmself 
— entered ; if 

An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was M, 

And he smiled as he looked at the venison and 
me. 

‘What have we got here?— Why this is good 
eating ! 

40 Your own I suppose— or is it in waiting?’ 

‘Why, whose should it be?’ cried I with a 
flounce ; 

‘I get these things often’— but that was a 
bounce : 

‘ Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the 
nation, 

Are pleased to be kind —but I hate ostentation.’ 

‘ If that be the case then,’ cried he, very gay, 
‘ I’m glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
No words— I insist on’t — precisely at three ; 
We’ll have Johnson, and Burke ; all the wits 
will be there ; 

50 My acquaintance is slight, or I’d ask my Lord 
Clare. 

And now that I think on’t, as I am a sinner ! 
We wanted this venison to make out the dinner. 
What say you— a pasty? It shall, and it must, 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter! this venison with me to Mile- 
end ; 

No stirring— I beg— my dear friend— my dear 
friend !’ 

Thus, snatching his hat, he brushed off like the 
wind, 

And the portet and eatables followed behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 

60 And ‘ nobody with me at sea but myself,—’ 
Though I could not help thinking my gentle- 
man hasty, 

Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison 
pasty, 

Were things that I never disliked in my life, 
Though clogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his 
wife. 

So next day, in due splendour to make my 
approach, 

I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

When come to the place where we all were 
to dine 

(A chair-lumbered closet just twelve feet by 
nine), 

My friend made me welcome, but struck me 
quite dumb 

fes With tidings that Johnson and Burke would 
not come: 


* For I knew it,’ he cried : ‘ both eternally fail ; 

The one with his speeches, and t’other with 
Thrale. 

But no matter, I’ll warrant we’ll make up the 
party 

With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 

The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew; 

They’re both of them merry, and authors like 
you; 

The one writes the Snarler , the other the 
Scourge; 

Some think he writes Cinna— he owns to 
Panurge .* 

While thus he described them by trade and by 
name, 

They entered, and dinner was served as they 80 
came. 

At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen ; 

At the bottom was tripe, in a swinging tureen; 

At the sides there was spinach and pudding 
made hot ; 

In the middle a place where the pasty — was not. 

Now, my lord, as for tripe, it’s my utter aversion, 

And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian; 

So there I sat stuck, like a horse in a pound, 

While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 

But what vexed me most was that d d 

Scottish rogue, 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and 90 
his brogue, 

And, ‘Madam,’ quoth he, ‘may this bit be 
my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on ; 

Pray a slice of your liver, though may I be curst, 

But I’ve eat of your tripe till I’m ready to burst.’ 

‘ The tripe ! 5 quoth the Jew, with his chocolate 
cheek ; 

‘I could dine on this tripe seven days in a 
week: 

I like these here dinners so pretty and small ; 

But your friend there, the doctor, eats nothing 
at all.’ 

‘O ho!’ quoth my friend, ‘he’ll come on 
in a trice; 

He’s keeping a corner for something that’s 100 
nice: 

There’s a pasty.’— ‘A pasty !’ repeated the Jew; 

‘ I don’t care if I keep a corner for’t too.’ 

‘What the de’il, mon, a pasty!’ re-echoed 
the Scot ; 

‘ Though splitting, I’ll still keep a corner for 
that.’ 

‘We’ll all keep a corner,’ the lady cried out; 

‘ We’ll all keep a comer,’ was echoed about. 

While thus we resolved and the pasty delayed, 

With looks that quite petrified, entered the 
maid: 

A visage so sad, and so pale with afright, . 

Waked Priam in drawing his curtains by night. I to 

But we quickly found out — for who could mis- 
take her?— 

That she came with some terrible news from 
the baker. 


1 
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And so it fell out; for that negligent sloven 

Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus— but let similes drop— 

And now that I think on’t, the story may 
stop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it’s but labour 
misplaced 

To send such good verses to one of your 
taste; 

See also THE TRAVELLER 


You’ve got an odd something— a kind of 
discerning— 

A relish— a taste— sickened over by learning ; 120 
At least, it’s your temper, as very well known, 

That you think very slightly of all that’s your 
own? 

So perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 

You may make a mistake, and think slightly 
of this. 


‘Ye glittering towns’ ‘is 

ever is at home.* ... ‘ Vain f 


‘Remote, unfriended,’ *my own. 

mine ! ’ . . . ‘ But where to find 
very vain ’ end of poem . 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 

I.— Ciiap. X.— ‘ Toward the end of the week * end of chapter, 

II.— Chap. XIII.— ‘As the fair happened* end of chapter (with omissions ). 


THOMAS GRAY 

(1716-1771) 

ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE 


Ye distant spires, ye antique tow’rs, 

That crown the wat’ry glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ; 

And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flow’rs among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
10 His silver-winding way ; 

Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 

Ah fields beloved in vain, 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

20 To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 

Disporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace; 

Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 

The captive linnet which enthral? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 

30 Or urge the (lying ball? 


[While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty; 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry: 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in ev’ry wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy.] 4 ° 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possessed ; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast : 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light 
That fly th’ approach of morn. 5 ° 

Alas 1 regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ! 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day: 

Yet see, how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 

Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 

To seize their prey, the murd’rous band! 

Ah, t^ll them they are men ! 60 
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These shall the fury Passions tear } 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or jealousy with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart, 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

70 And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 

Condemned alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah! why should they know their fate? 

Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies. 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more; where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 80 


THE BARD 
A PINDARIC ODE 


RUIN seize thee, ruthless king! 

Confusion on thy banners wait ! 

Though fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears ! ’ 
Such were the sounds that over the crested 
pride 

10 Of the first Edward scattered wild dismav, 
As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
, lie wound with toilsome march his long 
array. 

Stout Glo'ster stood aghast in speechless 
trance : 

* To arms ! * cried Mortimer, and couched his 

quivering lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood ; 

(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
20 Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air ; ) 
And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

‘ Hark, how each giant oak and desert cave 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 
O’er thee, O king! their hundred arms they 
, wave, 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal n 1 more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s 
lay. 

* Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 

3 ° That hushed the stormy main : 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 


Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped 
head. 

[On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 

Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale : 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail; 

The famished eagle screams, and passes by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes, 40 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries — ] 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

I see them sit : they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land : 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy 
line. 

“ Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The winding sheet of Edward’s race : 5 ° 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death, through Berkley’s roofs 
that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonising king ! 

[She- wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heaven! What terrors 60 

round him wait ! 

Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude 
behind.] 

“ Mighty victor, mighty lord, 

Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
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The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were 
born? 

70 Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr 
blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his 
evening prey. 

[“ Fill high the sparkling bowl, 

The rich repast prepare ; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 

80 Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest.] 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 

Long years of havock urge their destined 
course, 

And through the kindred squadrons mow 
their way. 

Ye tow’rs of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s fame, 

90 And spare the meek Usurper’s holy head. 
[Above, below, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread ; 

The bristled boar in infant gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accursed 
loom, 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his 
doom.] 

“ Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

100 (The web is wove. The work is done.”) 
‘Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblest, unpitied, here to mourn .* 

In yon bright track, that fires the western 
skies, 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 


But 0 ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll? 
Visions of glory, spare mv aching sight 1 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 

All-hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia’s issue, hail 1 1 10 

[‘ Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine ! 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line; 

Her lion -port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attempered sweet to virgin grace. 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air ! 

What strains of vocal transport round her 120 
play ! 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-coloured 
wings. 

‘ The verse adorn again 
Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction dressed. 

In buskined measures move 
Tale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 130 
A voice, as of the cherub-choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious man ! think’st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, 

Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb 
of day? 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray.] 
Enough for me : with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign. 1 40 

Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care ; 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.’ 

He spoke; and, headlong from the mountain’s 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless 
night. 


See also ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 

ODE ON THE 'DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CAT DROWNED IN 
A TUB OF GOLD FISHES 

ODE TO ADVERSITY 

THE PROGRESS OF POESY. (Omit Stanzas ii. i, 2; end with 'Closed bis 
eyes in endless night,’ iii. 2.) 
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JAMES FITZ-GREENE HALLECK 

(1795-1867) 

MARCO BOZZARIS 
from union’s ‘poetry of America* 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 

Then wore his monarch’s signet-ring, 

Then pressed that monarch’s throne— a king ; 
I0 As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band — 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 

There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Plataea’s day ; 

And now there breathed that haunted air 
20 The sons of sires who conquered there, 

With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far, as they. 

An hour passed on, — the Turk awoke: 

That bright dream was his last; 

He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 

* To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek !’ 
lie woke— to die ’midst flame, and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
30 As lightnings from the mountain-cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band : 

‘Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike— for your altars and your fires ; 

Strike — for the green graves of your sires 
God— and your native land !’ 

They fought — like brave men, long and well ; 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered ;— but Bozzaris fell, 

40 Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 


[Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 

Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 

For the first time, her first-born’s breath; 

Come, when the blessed seals 50 

That close the pestilence are broke, 

And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 

Come in consumption’s ghastly fonn, 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; 

Come, when the heart beats high and warm, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine;— 

And thou art terrible,— the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 

And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 60 

But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 

Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word ; 

And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought, — 

Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought,— 

Come in her crowning hour, — and then 
Thy sunken eyes’ unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 70 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men ; 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 

Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 

When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 

And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o’er the Haytian seas.] 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave So 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 

Rest thee !— there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 

Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 

In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb. 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and for a season gone; 90 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 

Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
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For thee she rings the birthday bells ; 
Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells ; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch, and cottage bed ; 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 

His plighttd maiden, when she fears 
100 For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears. 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 


Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys,— 

And even she who gave thee birth, — 

Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh : 

For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s,— 

One of the few, the immortal names 1 10 

That were not bom to die. 


BRET HARTE 

A SECOND REVIEW OF THE GRAND ARMY 


I READ last night of the Grand Review 
In Washington’s chiefest avenue, — 

Two Hundred Thousand men in blue, 

I think they said was the number, — 

Till I seemed to hear their trampling feet, 

The bugle-blast and the drum’s quick beat, 
The clatter of hoofs in the stony street, 

The cheers of people who came to greet, 

And the thousand details that to repeat 
10 Would only my verse encumber,— 

Till I fell in a reverie, sad and sweet, 

And then to a fitful slumber. 

When, lo ! in a vision I seemed to stand 
In the lonely Capitol. On each hand 
Far stretched the portico ; dim and grand 
Its columns ranged, like a martial band 
Of sheeted spectres whom some command 
Had called to a last reviewing. 

And the streets of the city were white and 
bare; 

20 No footfall echoed across the square ; 

But out of the misty midnight air 
I heard in the distance a trumpet blare, 

And the wandering night-winds seemed to 
bear 

The sound of a far tattooing. 

Then I held my breath with fear and 
dread; 

For into the square, with a brazen tread, 

There rode a figure whose stately head 
O’erlookea the review that morning, 

That never bowed from its firm-set seat 
30 When the living column passed its feet, 

Yet now rode steadily up the street 
To tta phantom bugle’s warning : 

Till it reached the Capitol square, and wheeled, 
And there in the moonlight stood revealed 
A well-known form that in State and field 
Had led our patriot sires ; 


Whose face was turned to the sleeping camp, 

Afar through the river’s fog and damp, 

That showed no flicker, nor waning lamp, 

Nor wasted bivouac fires. 

And I saw a phantom army come, 

With never a sound of fife or drum, 

But keeping time to a throbbing hum 
Of wailing and lamentation : 

The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 

Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, 

The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the nation. 

And there came the nameless dead,— the men 
Who perished in fever-swamp and fen, 5 ° 

The slowly-starved of the prison-pen. 

And, marching beside the others, 

Came the dusky martyrs of Pillow’s fight, 

With limbs enfranchised and bearing bright: 

I thought— perhaps ’twas the pale moonlight— 

They looked as white as their brothers ! 

And so all night marched the Nation’s dead, 

With never a banner above them spread, 

Nor a badge, nor a motto brandished; 

No mark— save the bare uncovered head 6° 

Of the silent bronze Reviewer; 

With never an arch save the vaulted sky ; 

With never a flower save those that lie 
On the distant graves— for love could buy 
No gift that was purer or truer. 

So all night long swept the strange array; 

So all night long, till the morning grey, 

I watched for one who had passed away, 

With a reverent awe and wonder,— 

Till a blue cap waved in the length’ning line, 7 ° 
And I knew that one who was kin of mine 
Had come; and I spake— and lol that sign 
Awakened me from my slumber. 

• 
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HARTE 


JOHN BURNS OF GETTYSBURG 


Have you heard the story that gossips tell 
Of Burns of Gettysburg ? No ? Ah, well l 
Brief is the glory that hero earns, 

Briefer the story of poor John Burns : 

He was the fellow who won renown, — 

The only man who didn’t back down 
When the rebels rode through his native 
town, 

But held his own in the fight next day, 

When all his townsfolk ran away. 

IQ That was in July, sixty-three, 

The very day that General Lee, 

Flower of Southern chivalry, 

Baffled and beaten, backward reeled 
From a stubborn Meade, and a barren field. 

I might tell how, but the day before, 

John Burns stood at his cottage door, 

Looking down the village street, 

Where, in the shade of his peaceful vine, 

He heard the low of his gathered kine, 

20 And felt their breath with incense sweet ; 

Or I might say, when the sunset burned 
The old farm gable, he thought it turned 
The milk, that fell in a babbling flood 
Into the milk-pail, red as blood ! 

Or how he fancied the hum of bees 
Were bullets buzzing among the trees. 

But all such fanciful thoughts as these 
Were strange to a practical man like Burns, 
Who minded only his own concerns, 

30 Troubled no more by fancies fine 

Than one of his calm-eyed, long-tailed kine,— 
Quite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact, 

Slow to argue, but quick to act. 

That was the reason, as some folk say, 

He fought so well on that terrible day. 

f 

And it was terrible. On the right 
i Raged for hours the heady fight, 

" Thundered the battery’s double bass, — 
Difficult music for men to face ; 

40 While on the left— where now the graves 
Undulate like the living waves 
That all that day unceasing swept 
Up to the pits the rebels kept — 

Round shot ploughed the upland glades, 

Sown with bullets, reaped with blades ; 
Shattered fences here and there 
Tossed their splinters in the air ; 

The very trees were stripped and bare : 

The barns that once held yellow grain 
50 Were heaped with harvests of the slain ; 

The cattle bellowed’ on the plain, 

The turkeys screamed with might and main, 
And ^ brooding barn-fowl left their rest 
With strange shells bursting in each nest. 

Just where the tide of battle turns, 

Erect and lonely stood old John Burns. 


How do you think the man was dressed? 

He wore an ancient long buff vest, 

Yellow as saffron, — but his best ; 

And buttoned over his manly breast 60 

Was a bright blue coat, with a rolling collar, 

And large gilt buttons, — size of a dollar,— 

With tails that the country-folk called ‘swaller.* 

He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 

White as the locks on which it sat. 

Never had such a sight been seen 
For forty years on tne village green, 

Since old John Burns was a country beau, 

And went to the * quiltings ’ long ago. 

Close at his elbows all that day, 70 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 

Sunburnt and bearded, charged away ; 

And striplings, downy of lip and chin, — 

Clerks that the Home Guard mustered in, — 

Glanced, as they passed, at the hat he wore, 

Then at the rifle his right hand bore ; 

And hailed him, from out their youthful lore, 

With scraps of a slangy repertoire: 

‘ How are you, White Hat ! ’ * Put her through !* 

‘ Your head’s level,’ and ‘Bully for you ! ’ 80 

Called him ‘ Daddy.’— begged he*d disclose 
The name of the tailor who made his clothes, 

And what was the value he set on those ; 

While Burns, unmindful of jeer and scoff, 

Stood there picking the rebels off, — 

With his long brown rifle, and bell-crown hat, 

And the swallow-tails they were laughing at. 

’Twas but a moment, for that respect 
Which clothes all courage their voices checked; 

And something the wildest could understand 90 
Spake in the old man’s strong right hand ; 

And his corded throat, and the lurking frown 
Of his eyebrows under his old bell-crown ; 

Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 
Through the ranks in whispers, and some 
men saw, 

In the antique vestments and long white hair, 

The Past of the Nation in battle there; 

And some of the soldiers since declare 
That the gleam of his old white hat afar, 

Like the crested plume of the brave Navarre, too 
That day was their oriflamme of war. 

So raged the battle. You know the rest : 

How the rebels, beaten, and backward pressed, 

Broke at the final charge, and ran. 

At which John Burns— a practical man — 
Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows, 

And then went back to his bees and cows. 

That is the story of old John Burns; 

This the moral the reader learns: 

Infighting the battle, the question’s whether HO 
You’ll show a hat that’s white, or a feather ! 
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REGINALD HEBER 

(1783-1826) 

PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA 

from * Palestine/ 


10 


20 


30 


Lo, these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates, 

Old Thebes hath poured through all her hundred 
gates, 

Mother of armies ! IIow the emeralds glowed, 

Where, flushed with power and vengeance, 
Pharaoh rode ! 

And stoled in white, those brazen wheels before, 

Osiris’ ark his swarthy wizards bore ; 

And still responsive to the trumpet’s cry, 

The priestly sistrum murmured— Victory ! 

Why swell these shouts that rend the desert's 
gloom? 

Whom come ye forth to combat?— warriors, 
whom? 

These flocks and herds— this faint and weary 
train — 

Red from the scourge, and recent from the 
chain? 

God of the poor, the poor and friendless save ! 

Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave ! 

North, south, and west, the sandy whirlwinds 

fly. 

The circling horns of Egypt’s chivalry. 

On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train ; 

Their cloudy guide moves on : — 1 And must we 
swim the main?’ 


He comes— their leader comes!— the man of 
God 

O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 

And onward treads. The circling waves retreat, 
In hoarse deep murmurs, from his holy feet ; 
And the chased surges, inly roaring, show 
The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts that 
swell, 

Down, down they pass— a steep and slippery 
dell; 

Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurled, 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, 
And caves, the sea-calves* low-roofed haunt, 
are seen. 

Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread ; 
The beetling waters storm above their head; 
While far behind retires the sinking day, 

And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 

Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 

Or dark to them or cheerless came the night. 
Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandished torch 
of God. 


To them alone— for Misraim’s wizard train 
Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain ; 
Clouds heaped on clouds their struggling sight 
confine, 

And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 


Till midway now — that strange and fiery form 

Showed his dread visage lightening through 
the storm ; 

With withering splendour blasted all their 
might, 

And brake their chariot wheels, and marred 
their coursers’ flight. 


‘ Fly, Misraim, fly ! * From Edom’s coral strand 
Again the prophet stretched his dreadful 
wand. 

With one wild crash the thundering waters 
sweep, 

And all is waves— a dark and lonely deep; 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs 
past, 

As mortal wailing swelled the nightly blast. 
And strange and sad the whispering breezes 
bore 

The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 

Oh ! welcome came the morn, where Israel 
stood 

In trustless wonder by the avenging flood ! 

Oh ! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan’s pride below 1 
The mangled limbs of men— the broken car— 
A few sad relics of a nation’s war ; 


Now kindling into warmer zeal, around 
The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound ; 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 
The struggling spirit throbbed in Miriam’s 
breast. 

She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 
The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 

Poured on the winds of heaven her wild sweet 
harmony. 

‘Where now,’ she sang, ‘the tall Egyptian 
spear? 

On’s sunlike shield, and Zoan’s chariot, where? 
Above their ranks the whelming waters spread. 
Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed!’ 
And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 
From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang, 
And loud and far their stormy chorus spread-- 
‘ Sh^ut, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed 1 
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HEMANS 


FELICIA HEMANS 

(1794-1835) 

CAS A BIANCA 


[Casablanca, a boy of thirteen, son of the Admiral 

of the Orient, died at his post , in the battle of the 

Nile, 1798, after the ship had taken fire.] 

The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 

The flames rolled on. He would not go 
Without his father’s word : 

That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud : * Say, father, say, 

If yet my task is done !’ 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

‘Speak, father!’ once again he cried, 

‘ If I may yet be gone ! 

And’ — but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death 
In still, yet brave despair; 20 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

‘ My father, must I stay?’ 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child 
Like banners in the sky. 

Then came a burst of thunder-sound — 

The boy— oh, where was he? 30 

Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea ! — 

With mast and helm, and pennon fair 
That well had borne their part : 

But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart 1 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rockbound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their barque 
On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

10 They, the true-hearted, came ; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums 
And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence ana in fear;— 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
9 o To the anthem of the free 1 * 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam: 

And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band : 

Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood’s land? 

There was woman’s fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love’s truth ; ^ 3 ° 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod : 

They have left unstained what there they 
found— 

Freedom to worship God. 4 ° 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

(1809-1874) 


THE DEACONS MASTERPIECE ; or 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss 
shay, 

That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it— ah ! but stay; 

I’ll tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five ! 

IO Georgius Secundus was then alive, — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 

That was the year when Lisbon -town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 

Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, - 
20 In hub, tire, felloe, in spring, or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill. 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbracc,— lurking still : 
Find it somewhere you must and will,— 

Above or below, or within or without,— 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 

[But the Deacon swore (as deacons do, 

With an ‘ I dew vum,’ or an ‘ I tell yeou ’), 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 
, Q ’n’ the keounty V all the kentry raoun’ ; 

It should be so built that it coutdii break 
daown: 

—‘Fur’— said the Deacon— 1 ‘Vs mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain ; 
’n 5 the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 

T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.’] 

So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke,— 
40 That was for spokes and floor and sills ; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills ; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest 
trees; 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like 
cheese, 

But lasts like iron for things like these ; 

The hubs of logs from the 4 Settler?’ ellum 
Last of its timber, they couldrf' sell ’em,— 


WONDERFUL ONE I/OSS SHAY 


Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 5 ° 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 

Thoroughbracc bison-skin, thick and wide ; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he put her through. 

4 There ! ’ said the Deacon— 4 naow she’ll dew !* 

Do ! I tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Colts grew horses, beasts turned grey, bo 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren— where were they? 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day I 

Eighteen hundred,— it came and found 
The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound ; 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten,— 

* Hahnsum kerridge’ they called it then; 

Eighteen hundred and twenty came, — 

Running as usual, much the same ; 

Thirty and forty at last arrive ; 

And then come fifty, and fifty-five. 

[Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking <)uccr. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large ; 

Take it ! You’re welcome. No extra charge.)] 

First of November, the Earthquake-day,— 80 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 

A general flavour of mild decay. 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be,— for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. * 

For the wheels were just as strong as the 
thills, 

And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletree neither less nor more, 9 ° 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 

And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In ^pother hour it will be worn out! 



HOOD 


First of November, ’Fifty-five I 
This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys 1 get out of the way : 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

‘ Huddup I’ said the parson ; — off went they. 
The parson was working his Sunday’s 
text,— 

Had got to fifthly , and stopped perplexed 
At what the — Moses— was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

— First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,— 

Steaho ROBERT HERRICK 

MAY-DAY 


And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock,— 

Just the hour of the Earthquake shock 1 Iio 

—What do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground 1 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 

How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

J ust as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 

Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 120 

(1591-1674) 


THOMAS HOOD 

(1798-1845) 

THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 


With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch 1 stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still W'ith a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘Song of the Shirt.’ 

‘Work! work! work! 

10 While the cock is crowing aloof! 

And work — work — work, 

Till the stars shine through the roof! 

' It’s 0, to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 

1 Work— work — work, 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 

W ork — work — work, 

20 Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream ! 

‘O, Men, with Sisters dear! 

0, Men, with Mothers and Wives! 

It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives 1 
Stitch— stitch— stitch, 

3° I® poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


‘ But why do I talk of Death? 

That Phantom of grisly bone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own— 

It seems so like my own, 

Because of the fasts I keep ; 

0 God ! that bread should be so dear, 

And flesh and blood so cheap ! 4 ° 

* Work— work — work ! 

My labour never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw', 

A crust of bread— and rags. 

That shattered roof, and this naked floor — 

A table— a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there 1 

‘ Work — work— work ! 

From weary chime to chime. 5° 

W ork— work— work— 

As prisoners work for crime ! 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 

As well as the weary hand. 

‘ Work— work— work, 

In the dull December light, 

And work— work— work, 

When the weather is warm and bright— co 

While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 
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4 0, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet, 

For only one short hour 
70 To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 

* 0, but for one short hour 1 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 


A little weeping would ease my heart; 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread 1 * 80 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch,— 

Would that its tone could reach the Rich 1 — 

She sang this i Song of the Shirt l * 


See also FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN 


JOSEPH HOPKINSON 

(1770-1842) 

HAIL, COLUMBIA! (1798) 


Hail, Columbia ! happy land ! 

Hail, ye heroes ! heaven-born band ! 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone 
Enjoyed the peace your valour won. 

Let independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost ; 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

10 Let its altar reach the skies ! 

Firm, united, let us be, 

Rallying round our Liberty; 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find. 

Immortal patriots! rise once more; 

Defend your rights, defend your shore ! 

Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 

Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
20 Of toil and blood the well-earned prize ! 
While offering peace sincere and just, 

In Heaven we £lace a manly trust, 

That truth and justice will prevail 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 

Firm, united, let us be, 

Rallying round our Liberty; 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we snail find. 


Sound, sound the trump of Fame ! 

Let Washington’s great name 3 ° 

Ring through the world with loud applause, 

Ring through the world with loud applause ! 

Let every clime to Freedom dpar 
Listen with a joyful ear ! 

With equal skill, and godlike power, 

He governs in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war ; or guides, with ease, 

The happier times of honest peace. 

Firm, united, let us be, 

Rallying round our Liberty; 4 ° 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find. 

Behold the chief who now commands, 

Once more to serve his country, stands— 

The rock on which the storm will beat, 

The rock on which the storm will beat : 

But, armed in virtue firm and true, 

His hopes are fixed on Heaven and you. 

When Hope was sinking in dismay, 

And glooms obscured Columbia’s day, 5 ° 

His steady mind, from changes free, 

Resolved on death or Liberty. 

Firm, united, let us be, 

Rallying round our Liberty; 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find. 
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JEAN INGELOW 

(1820-1897) 

THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF LINCOLNSHIRE ( 1571 ) 


The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 

The ringers rang by two, by three; 

‘ Puli if ye never pulled before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best,* quoth he, 
‘Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells ! 

Play all your changes, all your swells ; 

Play up the “Brides of Enderby.’” 

[Men say it was a stolen tyde — 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all ; 

10 But in myne ears doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall ; 

And there was nought of strange, beside 
The flight of mews and peewits pied 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall.] 

I sat and spun within the doore, 

My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies; 

And dark against day’s golden death, 

20 She moved where Lindis wandereth, 

My sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 

‘Cusha! cusha! cusha!’ calling, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre away I heard her song, 

* Cusha 1 cusha!’ all along; 

Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth, 

From the meads where melick groweth, 
Faintly came her milking song — 

30 ‘Cusha! cusha! cusha!’ calling, 

‘ For the dews will soone be falling; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow. 

Come uppe, Whitefoot, come uppe, Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow; 

Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow, 

From the clovers lift your head; 

40 Come uppe, Whitefoot, come uppe, Lightfoot, 
Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow 
Jetty to the milling shed.’ 

[If it be long — ay, long ago — 

When I beginne to think howe long, 

Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, shaipe and strong; 

Aitd all the aire, it seemeth mee, 

Btn full of floating bells (sayth shee),„ 

That rmgJhe.tunje.of Enderby. ] • 


Alle fresh the level pasture lay, 50 

And not a shadowe mote be seene, 

Save where full fyve good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the greene; 

And lo ! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

[The swanherds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset’s golden breath, 

The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 

And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth; 60 

Till floating o’er the grassy sea 
Came downe that kyndly message free, 

The * Brides of Mavis Enderby.’] 

Then some looked uppe into the sky, 

And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They sayde, ‘ And why should this thing be? 

What danger lowers by land or sea? 

They ring the tune of Enderby ! 70 

[‘ For evil news from Mablethorpe, 

Of pyrate galleys warping down; 

For snippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 

They have not spared to wake the towne. 

But while the west bin red to see, 

And storms be none, and pyrates flee, 

Why ring the “ Brides of Enderby? ’”] 

I looked without, and lo ! my sonne 
Came riding downe with might and main : 

He raised a shout as he drew on, 80 

Till all the welkin rang again, 

‘Elizabeth! Elizabeth!’ 

(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 

‘ The olde sea wall,’ he cried, ‘is downe, 

The rising tide comes on apace, 

And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place.’ 

He shook as one that looks on death. 

‘ God save you, mother?’ straight he saith; 90 
‘ Where is my wife, Elizabeth? ’ 

" Good sonne, where Lindis winds away 
With her two bairns I marked her long; 

And ere yon bells beganne to play, 

Afar I heard her milking song. 

He looked across the grassy lea— 

To right, to left, ‘ Ho Enderby!’ 

They rang the * Brides of Enderby.* 
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They rang the sailor lads to guide 
loo From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed j 
And I— my son was at my side, 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

‘ O come in life, or come in death ! 

0 lost ! my love, Elizabeth ! * 

And didst thou visit him no more? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare ; 
The waters laid thee at his aoore, 

Ere yet the early dawn was cleare. 

1 10 Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 

The lifted sun shone in thy face, 

Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass, 
That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea ; 

A fatal ebbe and flowe, alas 2 
To many more than myne and mee ; • 

But each will mourn his own (shee saith). 

And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 

120 [I shall never hear her more, 

By the reedy Lindis shore, 

‘ Cusha 1 cusha I cusha ! ’ calling, 

Ere the early dews be falling; 


I shall never hear her song, 

* Cusha ! cusha ! ’ all along, 

Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth ; 

From the meads where melick groweth, 

Where the water winding down, 

Onward floweth to the town.] 130 

I shall never see her more 
Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver ; 

Stand beside the sobbing river, 

Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy lonesome shore. 

I shall never hear her calling, 

‘ Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow ; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow. 140 

Come uppe, Whitefoot, come uppe, Lightfoot, 

Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow ; 

Come uppe, Lightfoot, rise and follow ; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 

From your clovers lift the head; 

Come uppe, Jetty, follow, follow, 

Jetty to the milking shed.’ 


THOMAS INGOLDSBY 

(RICHARD HARRIS BARIIAM) 

(1788-1845) 

MR BARNEY MAGUIRE’S ACCOUNT OF THE CORONATION OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


Och 1 the Coronation ! what celebration 
For emulation can with it compare? 

When to Westminster the Royal Spinster, 

And the Duke of Leinster, all in order did 
repair ! 

’Twas there you’d see the New Polishemen 
Making a skrimmage at half after four, 

And the Lords and Ladies, and the Miss 
O’Gradys, 

All standing round before the Abbey door. 

Their pillows scorning, that self-same morning 
10 Themselves adorning, all by the candle- 
light, 

With roses and lilies, and daffy-down-dillies, 
And gould and jewels, and rich dimonds 
bright, 


And then approaches five hundred coaches, 

With Giniral Dullbeak.— -Och! ’twas mighty 
fine 

To see how asy bould Corporal Casey, 

With his swoord drawn, prancing, made them 
kape the line. 

Then the Guns’ alarums, and the King of Arums, 

All in his Garters and his Clarence shoes, 

Opening the massy doors to the bould Am* 
bassydors, 

The Prince of Potboys, and great haythen 20 
Tews; 

’T would have made you crazy to see Esterhazy 
All jew’ls from jasey to his dimond boots, 

With Alderman Harmer, and that swate 
§ charmer, 

The famale heiress, Miss Anjaly Coutts. 
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And Wellington walking with his swoord 
drawn, talking 

To Hill and Hardinge, haroes of great fame : 

, And Sir De Lacy, and the Duke Dalmasey, 

(They called him Sowlt afore he changed his 
name), 

Themselves presading Lord Melbourne, lading 

30 The Queen, the darling, to her Royal chair, 

And that fine ould fellow, the Duke of Pell- 
Mello, 

The Queen of Portingal’s Chargy-de-fair. 

Then the Noble Prussians, likewise the Russians, 
In fine laced jackets with their goulden cuffs, 

And the Bavarians, and the proud Hungarians, 
And Everythingarians all in furs and muffs. 

Then Misthur Spaker, with Misthur Pays the 
Quaker, 

All in the Gallery you might persave ; 

But Lord Brougham was missing, and gone 
a-fishing, 

4 ° Ounly crass Lord Essex would not give him 
lave. 

There was Baron Alien himself exalting, 

And Prince Von Swartzenburg, and many 
more, 

Och 1 I’d be bothered, and entirely smothered 
To tell the half of ’em was to the fore ; 

With the swate Peeresses, in their crowns and 
dresses, 

And Aldermanesses, and the Boord of 
Works ; 

But Mehemet Ali said, quite gintaly, 

* I’d be proud to see the likes among the 
Turks!’ 

Then the Queen, Heaven bless her ! och ! they 
did dress her 

50 In her purple garments and her goulden 
crown; 

Like Venus or Hebe, or the Queen of Sheby, 
With eight young Ladies houlding up her 
gown, 

Sure ’twas grand to see her, also for to he-ar 
The big drums bating, and the trumpets 
blow, 

And Sir George Smart! 0 ! he played a 
Consarto, 

With his four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a 
row ! 

Then the Lord Archbishop held a goulden 
dish up, 

For to resave her bounty and great wealth, 

Saying, * Plase your Glory, great Queen Vic- 
toryl 

Go Ye’ll give the Clargy lave to dhrink your 
health!’ 


Then his Riverence, retrating, discoorsed the 
mating, 

‘ Boys 1 here’s your Queen ! deny it if you 
can! 

And if any bould traitour, or infarior craythur, 
Sneezes at that, I’d like to see the man !* 

Then the Nobles kneeling to the Pow’rs ap- 
pealing, 

* Heaven send your Majesty a glorious 
reign ! ’ 

And Sir Claudius Hunter he did confront her, 

All in his scarlet gown and goulden chain. 

The great Lord May’r, too, sat in his chair, 
too, 

But mighty sarious, looking fit to cry, 7 ° 

For the Earl of Surrey, all in his hurry 
Throwing the thirteens, hit him in his eye. 

[Then there was preaching and good store of 
speeching, 

With Dukes and Marquises on bended 
knee : 

And they did splash her with raal Macasshur, 

And the Queen said, 1 Ah 1 then thank ye 
ali for me ! ’ 

Then the trumpets braying, and the organ 
playing, 

And sweet trombones, with their silver tones, 

But Lord Rolle was rolling ; — ’twas mighty con- 
soling 

To think his Lordship did not break his 80 
bones ! 

Then the crames and the custard and the 
beef and mustard, 

All on the tombstones like a poultherer’s 
shop ; 

With lobsters and white-baits, and other swate- 
meats, 

And wine and nagus, and Imparial Pop ! 

There was cakes and apples in all the chapels, 

With fine polonies, and rich mellow pears, — 

Och ! the Count Von Strogonoff, sure he got 
prog enough, 

The sly ould Divil, underneath the stairs.] 

Then the cannons thundered, and the people 
wondered, 

Crying, ‘God save Victoria, our Royal 90 
Queen ! ’ — 

Och 1 if myself should live to be a hundred, 

Sure it’s the proudest day that I’ll have 
seen ! 

[And now, I’ve ended, what I pretended, 

This narration splendid in swate poe-thry, 

Ye dear bewitcher, just hand the pitcher, 

Faith, it’s myself that’s getting mighty 
dhry.] 
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THE JACKDAW OF R HE IMS 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair ! 

Bishop and abbot, and prior were there ; 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and many a squire, 

With a great many more of lesser degree, — 

In sooth a goodly company ; 

And they served the Lord Frimate on bended 
knee, 

Never, I ween, was a prouder seen, 

Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 

10 Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims ! 

In and out, through the motley rout, 

That little Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 

Here and there, like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cates, and dishes and 
plates, 

Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 

Mitre and crosier l he hopped upon all ! 

With a saucy air, he perched on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat ; 

20 And he peered in the face of his Lordship’s 
Grace, 

With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 

‘We two are the greatest folks here to-day!’ 
And the priests, with awe, as such freaks 
they saw, 

Said, ‘ The Devil must be in that little Jack- 
daw!* 

The feast was over, the board was cleared, 

The flawnsand the custards had all disappeared, 
And six little Singing-boys,— dear little souls ! 

In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles, 

Came, in order due, two by two, 

30 Marching that grand refectory through l 
A nice little boy heid a golden ewer, 

Embossed and filled with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand basin made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown, 

Carried lavender-water, and eau de Cologne, 

And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

40 One little boy more a napkin bore, 

Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 

And a Cardinal’s Hat marked in * permanent 
ink.’ 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in white: 
From his finger he draws his costly tur- 
quoise; 

j And, not thinking at alL about little j ackdaws, 

v.:. “ 28a 


Deposits it straight by the side of his 
plate, 

While the nice little boys on his Eminence 
wait; 

Till, when nobody’s dreaming of any such 
thing, 

That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring ! 50 

There’s a cry and a shout, and a deuce of 
a rout, 

And nobody seems to know what they’re about, 

But the monks have their pockets all turned 
inside out ; 

The friars are kneeling, and hunting, and 
feeling 

The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the 
ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew off each plum-coloured 
shoe, 

And left his red stockings exposed to the view ; 

He peeps, and he feels in the toes and the 
heels ; 

They turn up the dishes,— they turn up the 
plates, — 

They take up the poker, and poke out the 60 
grates, 

— They turn up the rugs, they examine 
the mugs : — 

But, no! — no such thing; — they can’t 
find THE king ! 

And the abbot declared that, ‘when nobody 
twigged it, 

Some rascal or other had popped in, and 
prigged it!’ 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

He called for his candle, his bell, and his book, 

In holy anger, and pious grief, 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief! 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in 
bed; 

From the sole of his foot to the crown of 70 
his head; 

He cursed him in sleeping, that every night, 

He should dream of the devil, and wake 
in a fright ; 

He cursed him in eating, he cursed him 
in drinking, 

He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, 
in winking; 

He cursed him m sitting in standing, in 

tying; , 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, m 
flying; 

He cursed him in, living, he cursed him. 
tyingj. 
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Never was beard such a terrible curse ! 

But what gave rise to no little surprise, 

80 Nobody seemed one penny the worse 1 

The day was gone, the night came on, 
The Monks and the Friars they searched till 
dawn ; 

When the Sacristan saw, on crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw 1 
No longer gay, as on yesterday ; 

His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong 
way;— 

His pinions drooped — he could hardly stand,— 
His nead was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 
His eyes so dim, so wasted each limb, 

90 That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, 
‘That’s him!— 

That’s the scamp that has done this scandalous 
thing ! 

That's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s 
■ Ring!* 

The poor little Jackdaw, when the monks 
he saw, 

Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ; 

And turned his bald head as much as to say : 
4 Fray, be so good as to walk this way !* 

Slower and slower, he limped on before, 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door, 
Where the first thing they saw, ’midst the 
sticks and the straw, 

100 Was the ring in the nest of that little 
Jackdaw I 

Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book, 
And off that terrible curse he took ; 

The mute expression, served in lieu of 
confession, 

And, being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! 


—When those words were heard, that 
poor little bird 

Was so changed in a moment, 'twas really 
absurd, 

He grew sleek and fat; in addition to 
that, 

A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat ! 

Ilis tail waggled more even now than IIO 
before ; 

But no longer it wagged with an impudent air, 

No longer he perched on the Cardinal’s chair; 

He hopped now about, with a gait 
devout ; 

At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out ; 

And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 

He always seemed telling the Confessor’s beads. 

If any one lied,— or if any one swore, — 

Or slumbered in prayer-time and happened to 
snore, 

That good Jackdaw would give a great 4 Caw !’ 

As much as to say, 4 Don’t do so any more!’ 120 

While many remarked, as his manners they 
saw, 

That they ‘never had known such a pious 
Jackdaw;' 

He long lived the pride of that country 
side, 

And at last in the odour of sanctity died ; 

[When, as words were too faint, his merits 
to paint, 

The Conclave determined to make him a 
Saint ; 

And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you 
know, 

It’s the custom, at Rome, new names to 
bestow, 

So they canonised him by the name of Jem 
Crow !] 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 

(1709-1784) 

LONDON 

IN IMITATION OF THE THIRD SATIRE OF JUVENAL, 1 738 


* Quis ineptae 

Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat se? — Juv. 

Though^ jjrief and fondness in my breast 

When injured Thales bids the town farewell, 

Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice com- 
mend; 

I praise the hermit, but regret the friend ; 

Who now resolves, from vice and London far, 

To breathe in distant fields a purer atr; 
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And fixed on Cambria’s solitary shore, 

Give to St David one true Briton more. 

For who would leave, unbribed, Hibernia's 
land, 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the io 
Strand? 

There, none are swept by sudden fate away, 

But all whom hunger spares, with age decay; 

Here, malice, rapine, accident, conspire, 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 
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Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 

And here a female atheist talks you dead. 
While Thales waits the wherry that contains 
Of dissipated wealth the small remains, 

On Thames’s banks in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver 
flood ; 


A transient calm the happy scenes bestow, 
And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 

At length awaking, with contemptuous frown, 
Indignant Thales eyes the neighbouring town. 
Since worth, he cries, in these degenerate days 
Wants e’en the cheap reward of empty praise; 
In those cursed walls, devote to vice and gain, 
Since unrewarded Science toils in vain ; 

Since hope but soothes to double my distress, 
And ev’ry moment leaves my little less ; 

While yet my steady steps no staff sustains, 
And lire, still vigorous, revels in my veins ; 
Grant me, kind Heaven, to find some happier 
place, 

Where honesty and sense are no disgrace ; 
Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play, 
Some peaceful vale with nature’s painting gay, 
Where once the harassed Briton found repose, 
And safe in poverty defied his foes ; 

[Some secret cell, ye pow’rs indulgent, give ; 
Let live here, for has learned to live.] 


For arts like these preferred, admired, 
caressed, 


They first invade your table, then your breast; 
Explore your secrets with insidious art, 

Watch the weak hour, and ransack all the heart ; 
Then soon your ill-placed confidence repay, 
Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 

By numbers here from shame and censure free, 
All crimes are safe but hated poverty. 

This, only this, the rigid law pursues, 

This, only this, provokes the snarling Muse. 


Has Heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste or undiscovered shore? 

No secret island in the boundless main? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaimed by Spain? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear oppression’s insolence no more. 

This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 

Slow rises worth , by poverty depressed* 

[Couldst thou resign the Park and play, 
content, 

For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent ; 
There mightst thou find some elegant retreat, 
Some hireling senator’s deserted seat ; 

And stretch thy prospects o’er the smiling land, 
For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand ; 
There prune thy walks, support thy drooping 
flowers, 

Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bowers ; 
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The cheated nation’s happy favourites see ! 
Mark whom the great caress, who frown on 
me! 

London, the needy villain’s general home, 

The common shore of Paris and of Rome, 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 
Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 

50 I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

All that at home no more can beg or steal, 
Or like a gibbet better than a wheel ; 

Hissed from the stage, or hooted from the 
court, 

Their air, their dress, their politics import; 
Obsequious, artful, voluble, and gay, 

On Britain’s fond credulity they prey. 

All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 

And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 


Studious to please, and ready to submit, 

60 The subtle Gaul was born a parasite : 

Still to his interest true where’er he goes, 

Wit, bravery, worth, his lavish tongue bestows ; 
In every face a thousand graces shine, 

From every tongue flows harmony divine. 
These arts in vain our rugged natives try, 
Strain out, with falt’ring diffidence, a lie, 

And gain a kick for awkward flattery 


There every bush with nature’s music rings, 
There every breeze bears health upon its wings ; 
On all thy hours security shall smile, 

And bless thine evening walk and morning toil.] 


Scarce can our fields— such crowds at 
Tyburn die — 

With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 

Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band, H 00 

Whose Ways and Means support the sinking 
land, 

Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting spring, 

To rig another convoy for the king. 

A single gaol, in Alfred’s golden reign, 

Could half the nation’s criminals contain ; 

Fair Justice then, without constraint adored, 

Held high the steady scale, but sheathed the 
sword ; 

No spies were paid, no special juries known, 

Blest age! but ah! howdifferentfromourown! 

Much could I add— but see, the boat at hand, 1 10 
The tide retiring, calls me from the land : 

Farewell !— When youth, and health, and 
fortune spent, 

Thou fliest for refuge to the wilds of Kent'* 

And tired like me with follies and with crimes, 

In angry numbers warn’st succeeding times; 

Then shall thy friend— nor thou refuse his aid— 

Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian shade ; 

In virtue’j cause once more exert his rage, 

Thy satire point, and animate thy page. 
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THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES 
IN IMITATION OF THE TENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL, 1 749 


Let Observation, with extensive view, 

Survey mankind from China to Peru ; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life; 

Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 
Where wavering man, (betrayed by venturous 
pride 

To tread the dreary paths without a guide) 

As ti eacherous phantoms in the mist delude, 

10 Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good : 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant 
voice ! 

Hownations sink, by darlingschemes oppressed ! 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 
Kate wings with every wish the afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art, 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows, 
Impeachment stops the speaker’s powerful 
breath, 

20 And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 
Wide-wasting pest! that rages unconfined, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind ; 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws, 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 
Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety 
buys, 

The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd Preferment’s 
gate, 

3 ° Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 
Delusive Fortune hears the inceSsSant call, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On every stage, the foes of peace attend, 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their 
end. 

Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman’s 
door 

Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

[For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 

To growing wealth the dedicator flies; 

From every room descends the painted face, 

40 That hung the bright palladium of the place, 

And smoked in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 

To better features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now no more we trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine; 

The form distorted justifies the fall, 

And detestation rids the indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal, 

Sign her foes* doom, or guard her favourites’ 
zeal? • • 
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Through Freedom’s sons no more remonstrance 
rings, 

Degrading nobles and controlling kings ; 50 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 

And ask no questions but the price of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail.] 

In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, the realm, their powers 
consign ; 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shine; 

Turned by his nod the stream of honour flows, 

His smile alone security bestows: *** 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower; 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances 
power : 

Till conquest unresisted ceased to please, 

And rights submitted left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns— the train of 
state 

Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to 
hate: 

Where’er he turns he meets a stranger’s eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers 

fly; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state, * 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, * 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 
lie seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 


[What gave great Villicrs to the assassin’s 
knife? 

And fixed disease on Harley’s closing life? 
What murdered Wentworth, and what exiled 
Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings allied? 

What, but their wish indulged in courts to shine, 
And power too great to keep, or to resign !] 


On what foundations stands the warrior’s 
pride, 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain! 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; qq 

Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 

And one capitulate, and one resign ; 
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Peace -courts his hand, but spreads her charms 
in vain; 

« Think nothing gained,* he cries, * till nought 


remain, 

On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky I* 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realms of frost; 

He comes! nor want, nor cold, his course 
delay; 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day ! 


The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands; 

Condemned a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend? 

Did no subverted empire mark his end? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound, 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 1 10 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 


BEN J0NS0N 

(1574-1637) 

TO THE MEMORY OF MY BELOVED MASTER, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
AND WHAT HE HATH LEFT US 


To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame; 

While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 
’Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. But these 
ways 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise; 
For silliest ignorance on these would light, 
Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes 
right ; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
10 The truth, but gropes, and urges all by chance; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seemed to raise. 
But thou art proof against them, and, indeed, 
Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore will begin : Soul of the age ! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our 
stage 1 

My Shakespeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room : 

20 Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
[That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 

I mean with great but disproportioned Muses: 
For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 
And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line.] 

;/ And though thou hadst small Latin and iesa 
Greek, 

go From thence to honour thee I will not seek 


For names; but call forth thund’ring Eschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage: or when thy socks were 
on, 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes 
come. 

Triumph, my Britain 1 thou hast one to show, 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 4 ° 
He was not of an age, but for all time ! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury, to charm ! 

Nature herself was proud of his designs. 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines ! 

Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

[The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please; 50 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of nature’s family.] 

Yet must I not give nature all ; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion ; and, that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil ; turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame; °° 
Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn; 

For a good poet’s made as well as bom. 
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And such wert thou ! Look how the father’s 
face 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly 
shines 

In his well turned and true fil£d lines; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it were 
70 To see thee in our water yet appear, 


And make those flights upon the banks of 
Thames 

That so did take Eliza and our James ! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there ! 
Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage, 
Which since thy flight from hence hatn mourned 
like night, 

And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light! 


JOHN KEATS 

(1796-1821) 
ROBIN HOOD 


No! those days arc gone away 
And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden pall 
Of the leaves of many years : 

Many times have Winter’s shears, 
Frozen North, and chilling East, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest’s whispering fleeces, 

10 Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 

No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more ; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill ; 
There is no mid-forest laugh, 

Where long Echo gives the half 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 

On the fairest time of June 
20 You may go, with sun or moon, 

Or the seven stars to light you, 

Or the polar ray to right you ; 

But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold; 

Never one, of all the clan, 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 

30 Down beside the pasture Trent ; 

For he left the merry tale, 
Messenger for spicy ale. 


Gone, the merry morris’ din ; 

Gone, the song of Gamelyn ; 

Gone, the tough -belted outlaw 
Idling in the ‘grene shawe’ ; 

All are gone away and past ! 

And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his tufted grave, 

And if Marian should have 40 

Once again her forest days, 

She would weep, and he would craze : 

He would swear, for all his oaks, 

Fall’n beneath the dockyard strokes, 

Have rotted on the briny seas ; 

She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her— strange ! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money! 

So it is ; yet let us sing 

Honour to the old bow-string ! 5 ° 

Honour to the bugle-horn ! 

Honour to the woods unshorn! 

Honour to the Lincoln green ! 

Honour to the archer keen ! 

Honour to tight Little John, 

And the horse he rode upon ! 

Honour to bold Robin Hood, 

Sleeping in the underwood ! 

Honour to Maid Marian, 

And to all the Sherwood clan ! 60 

Though their days have hurried by 
Let us two a burden try. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, see pays 39 °' 39 I - 
> 
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FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 

(1779-1843) 

7 HE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

FROM LINTON’S 1 POETS OF AMERICA* 


0 ! SAY, can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming — 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through 
the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so 
gallantly streaming ! 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there ; 

O! say, does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave 

O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave? 

On that shore dimly seen through the mists ot 
the deep, 

Where the foe^s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the tower- 
ing steep, 

As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now dis- 
closes? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam 

Its full glory reflected now shines on the stream ; 

’Tis the star-spangled banner ; O long may it 
wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave I 


And where is that band who so vauntingly 
swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s con- 
fusion 

A home and a country should leave us no 
more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul foot- 
steps’ pollution ; 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 
grave; 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave. 

0 ! thus it be ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s 
desolation ! 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heaven- 
rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, for our cause it is 
just; 

And this be our motto—/;/ Cod is our (rust: 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 

(1819-1875) 

ODE TO THE NORTH-EAST WIND 


Welcome, wild North-easter ! 

Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr; 

Ne’er a verse to thee. 
Welcome, black North-easter ! 

O’er the German foam ; 

O’er the Danish moorlands, 
From thy frozen home. 


Tired we are of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, 
Hot and breathless air. 
Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day: 
Jovial wind of winter 
Turns us out to play. 
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Sweep the golden reed-beds; 

Crisp the lazy dyke; 

Hunger into madness 
20 Every plunging pike. 

Fill the lake with wild-fowl ; 

Fill the marsh with snipe; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 

Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow -Hakes 
Off the curdled sky. 

Hark, the brave North-easter ! 
30 Breast-high lies the scent, 

On by holt and headland, 

Over heath and bent. 

Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow ! 
Who can over-ride you? 

Let the horses go I 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast ; 

You shall see a fox die 
40 Ere an hour be past. 

Go ! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 


While our skates are ringing 
O'er the frozen streams. 

Let the luscious South-wind 
Breathe in lover’s sighs, 

While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 

What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen ! 5 ° 

’Tis the hard gray weather 
Breeds hard English men. 

What’s the soft South-wester? 

’Tis the ladies’ breeze, 

Bringing home their true-loves 
Out of all the seas. 

But the black North-easter, 

Through the snowstorm hurled, 

Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 60 

Come, as came our fathers, 

Heralded by thee, 

Conquering from the eastward, 

Lords by land and sea ! 

Come ; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood; 

Bracing brain and sinew, 

Blow, thou wind of God ! 


THE LAST BUCCANIER 


0 England is a pleasant place for them that’s 
rich and high, 

But England is a cruel place for such poor 
folks as I ; 

And such a port for mariners I shall ne’er see 
again 

As the pleasant Isle of Av£s, beside the 
Spanish main. 

There were forty craft in Av£s that were both 
swift and stout, 

All furnished well with small arms and cannons 
round about ; 

And a thousand men in Av£s made laws so fair 
and free 

To choose their valiant captains and obey them 
loyally. 

Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with 
his hoards of plate and gold, 

10 Which he wrung with cruel tortures from 
Indian folk of old; 

Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as 
hard as stone. 

Who flog men and keel-haul them, and starve 
them to the bone. 


Oh the palms grew high in Av&s, and fruits 
that shone like gold. 

And the colibris and parrots they were 
gorgeous to behold ; 

And the negro maids to Aves from bondage 
fast did flee, 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from 
sea. 

Oh sweet it was in Aves to hear the landward 
breeze 

Aswing with good tobacco in a net between 
the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened 
to the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never 20 
touched the shore. 

But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things 
must be ; 

So the King’s ships sailed on Avfcs, and quite 
put down were we. 

All day we fought like bull-dogs, but they burst 
the booms at night ; 

And I fled in a piragua, sore wounded, from 
the fight. 
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Nine days I floated $tarving> and a negro lass 
beside, 

Till for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young 
thing she died; 

But as I lay a-gasping, a Bristol sail came 

by, 

And brought me home to England here, to beg 
until I die. 


And now I’m old and going— Pm sure I can't 
tell where; 

One comfort is, this world's so hard, I can't be 30 
worse off there : 

If I might but be a sea-dove, I’d fly across the 
main, 

To the pleasant Isle of Avfcs, to look at it once 
again. 


CHARLES LAMB 

(i775- l8 34) 

A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO 


May the Babylonish curse 
Straight confound my stammering verse, 
If I can a passage see 
In this word-perplexity, 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind 
(Still the phrase is wide or scant), 

To take leave of thee, great Plant ! 

Or in any terms relate 
10 Half my love, or half my hate : 

For I hate, yet love thee so, 

That, whichever thing I show, 

The plain truth will seem to be 
A constrained hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 
More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus' black servant, negro fine ; 
Sorcerer, that mak’st us dote upon 
20 Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 

More and greater oaths to break 
Than reclaimed lovers take ! 


Thou in such a cloud dost bind us, 
That our worst foes cannot find us, 


Thou through such a mist dost show us, 
That our best friends do not know us, 
And, for those allowed features, 

Due to reasonable creatures, 

30 Liken’st us to fell Chimeras, 

Monsters that, who see us, fear us; 

Worse than Cerberus or Geryon, 

Or, who first loved a cloud, Ixion. 

Brother of Bacchus, later born, 

The old world was sure forlorn 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The goas victories than before 
All ms panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 

40 These, as stale, we disallow, 

Or judge of thee meant: only thou 


His true Indian conquest art ; 

And, for ivy round his dart, 

The reformed god now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Stinkingest of the stinking kind, 

Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 

Africa, that brags her foison, 

Breeds no such prodigious poison ; 

Henbane, nightshade, both together, 50 

Hemlock, aconite 

Nay, rather, 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 

'Twas but in a sort I blamed thee; 

None e’er prospered who defamed thee; 

Irony all, and feigned abuse, 

Such as perplexed lovers use 

At a need, when, in despair 

To paint forth their fairest fair, 60 

Or in part but to express 

That exceeding comeliness 

Which their fancies doth so strike, 

They borrow language of dislike; 

And, instead of Dearest Miss, 

Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 

And those forms of old admiring, 

Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 

Basilisk, and all that's evil, 

Witch, Hyaena, Mermaid, Devil, 70 

Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 

Monkey, Ape, and twenty more; 

Friendly Traitress, loving Foe — 

Not that she is truly so, 

But no other way they know 
A contentment to express, 

Borders so upon excess, 

That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not. 

For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 8° 

Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee; 

For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 

• 
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Set also LOCKHART 

SPANISH BALLADS— THE BULLFIGHT OF GANZUL 
THE FLIGHT FROM GRANADA — GARCIA PEREZ 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

(1807-1882) 

THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


* Build me straight, 0 worthy Master ! 

Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle !’ 

The merchant's word 
Delighted the Master heard : 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every Art. 

And with a voice that was full of glee, 

10 He answered, ‘Ere long we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch, 
As ever weathered a wintry sea !' 

And first with nicest skill and art, 

Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the Master wrought, 

Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man, 

Its counterpart in miniature ; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 
20 The greater labour might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought. 


In the ship-yard stood the Master, 

With the model of the vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! 
Covering many a rood of ground, 

Lay the timber piled around ; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
30 The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away, 

From Pascagoula's sunny bay, 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke. 


The sun was rising o'er the sea, 

And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airy argosy, 

Framed and launched in a single day. 
That silent architect, the sun, 

40 Had hewn and laid them every one, 
Ere the work of man was yet begun. 


Beside the Master, when he spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning, 

Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 

Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach, 

Interrupted the old man’s speech. 

Beautiful, they were, in sooth, 

The old man and the fiery youth ! 

The old man, in whose busy brain 5 ° 

Many a ship that sailed the main 

Was modelled o’er and o’er again 

The fiery youth, who was to be 

The heir of his dexterity, 

The heir of his house, and his daughter's hand, 
When he had built and launched from land 
What the elder head had planned. 

‘Thus,’ said he, ‘will we build this ship; 

Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 

And follow well this plan of mine. 60 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 

And the Union be her name ! 

For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee !' 


Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command ! 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 

That to the highest doth attain, 7 ° 

And he who followeth Love’s behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest 1 


Day by day the vessel grew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and true. 

Stemson and keelson and sternson-knee, 

Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view 1 
And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 

Till after many a week, at length. So 

Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk, 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk ! 
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And around it columns of smoke, upwreathing, 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron that glowed, 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamours 
9° Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 
The song of the Master and his men : — 

‘ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 

Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle !’ 


Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place, 
loo Shrouds and stays 

Holding it firm and fast ! 

[Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow, 

They fell,— those lordly pines, 

Those grand, majestic pines ! 

’Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers, 

1 10 Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall, 

To be shorn of their streaming hair, 

And, naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main, 

Whose roar 

Would remind them for evermore 
Of their native forests they should not see again. 
120 And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 
Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah ! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbours shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 

’Twill be as a friendly hand 
130 Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and end- 
less.] 

All is finished ! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 

And o’er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendours dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 

140 The ocean old, 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 


Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

He waits, impatient for his bride. , 5 ° 

There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honour of her marriage day, 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 

Round her like a veil descending, 

Ready to be 

The bride of the gray, old sea. 

On the deck another bride 

Is standing by her lover’s side. 160 

Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 

Like the shadows cast by clouds, 

Broken by many a sunny fleck, 

Fall around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said, 

The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his h^ad ; 

And in tears the good old Master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son, 

Kisses his daughter’s glowing cheek * 7 ° 

In silence, for he cannot speak, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 


Then the Master 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand ; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard. 

All around them and below, « 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 180 

Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see ! she stirs I 

She starts, — she moves — she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel. 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms ! 

How beautiful she is l How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 190 

Of tenderness and watchful care 1 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship ! 

Through wind and wave, rignt onward steer. 

The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Sail forth into the sea of life. 

0 gentle, loving, trusting wife* 

And safe from all adversity 
Upocf the bosom of that sea 
29a . ^ 
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200 Thy comings and thy goings be ! 

For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust ; 

And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State. 

Sail on, 0 Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

210 We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 


What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock: 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee— are all with theel 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND 


I. 

A Farm in the Odenwald ; a garden ; morn- 
ing; Evince Henry seated with a 
hook . Elsie at a distance , gathering 
flowers . 

Prince Henry . {Reading.) One morning, all 
alone, 

Out of his convent of gray stone, 

Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 

His lips moving as if in prayer, 

His head sunken upon his breast 
As in a dream of rest, 

Walked the Monk Felix. All about 
The broad, sweet sunshine lay without, 

Filling the summer air ; 

10 And within the woodlands as he trod, 

The twilight was the Truce of God 
With worldly woe and care ; 

Under him lay the golden moss ; 

And above him the boughs of hemlock -trees 
Waved, and made the sign of the cross, 

And whispered their Benedicites; 

And from the ground 
Rose an odour sweet and fragrant 
Of the wild-flowers and the vagrant 
20 Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, round and round. 

These he heeded not, but pondered 
On the volume in his hana; 

A volume of Saint Augustine, 

Wherein he read of the unseen 
Splendours of God’s great Town 
In the unknown land, 

And, with his eyes cast down 
In humility, he said : 

30 ‘ I believe, 0 God, 

What herein I have read, 

But alas! I do not understand ! * • 


And lo ! lie heard 

The sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow-white bird, that from a cloud 
Dropped down, 

And among the branches brown 
Sat singing 

So sweet, and clear, and loud. 

It seemed a thousand harp-strings ringing. 4 ° 

And the Monk Felix closed his book, 

And long, long, 

With rapturous look, 

He listened to the song. 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 

Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 
Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street. 5 ° 

And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bird, 

But strove in vain ; 

For it flew away, away, 

Far over hill and dell, 

And instead of its sweet singing, 

He heard the convent bell 
Suddenly in the silence ringing, 

For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced bo 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 

In the convent there was a change ! 

He looked for each well-known face, 

But the faces were new and strange; 

New figures sat in the oaken stalls. 

New voices chaunted in the choir; 

Yet the place was the same place, 

The same dusky walls 
Of cold, gray stone, 

The same cloisters and belfry and spirt. 70 
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A stranger and alone 
Among that brotherhood 
The Monk Felix stood. 

‘ Forty years,* said a Friar, 

* Have I been Prior 
Of this convent in the wood, 

But for that space 

Never have I beheld thy face !* 

The heart of the Monk Felix fell : 

So And he answered, with submissive tone, 

‘ This morning, after the hour of Prime, 

I left my cell, 

And wandered forth alone, 

Listening all the time 
To the melodious singing 
Of a beautiful white bird, 

Until I heard 

The bells of the convent ring 
Noon from their noisy towers. 

90 was as if I dreamed ; 

For what to me had seemed 
Moments only, had been hours 1* 

1 Years ! * said a voice close by. 

It was an aged monk who spoke, 

From a bench of oak 
Fastened against the wall ; — 

He was the oldest monk of all. 

For a whole century 
Had he been there, 
loo Serving God in prayer, 

The meekest and humblest of Ilis creatures. 
He remembered well the features 
Of Felix, and he said, 

Speaking distinct and slow; 

' One hundred years ago, 

When I was a novice in this place, 

There was here a monk, full of God’s grace, 
Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man must be the same.* 

Iio And straightway 

They brought forth to the light of day 
A volume old and brown, . 

A huge tome, bound 
In brass and wild -boar’s hide, 

Wherein were written down 
The names of all who had died 
In the convent, since it was edified. 

And there they found, 

List as the old monk said, 

120 That on a certain day and date, 

One hundred years before, 

Had gone forth from the convent gate 
The Monk Felix, and never more 
Had entered that sacred door. 

He had been counted among the dead !— 
And they knew, at last, 

That, such had been the power 
Of that celestial and immortal song, 

A hundred years had passed, 

130 And had not seemed so long 
As a single hour 1 


II. 

The Convent of Hirschau in the Black Forest . 
The Convent cellar . Friar Claus comes 
in with a light and a basket of empty 
flagons. 

Friar Claus. I always enter this sacred place, 
With a thoughtful, solemn, and reverent pace, 
Pausing long enough on each stair 
To breathe an ejaculatory prayer, 

And a benediction on the vines 

That produce these various sorts of wines ! 

For my part, I am well content 

That we have got through with the tedious Lent! 

Fasting is all very well for those 

Who have to contend with invisible foes; 

But I am quite sure it does not agree 
With a quiet peaceable man like me, 

Who am not of that nervous and meagre kind 
That are always distressed in body and mind. 
And at times it really does me good 
To come down among this brotherhood. 
Dwelling for ever under ground, 

Silent, contemplative, round and sound ; 

Each one old, and brown with mould, 

But filled to the lips with the ardour of youth, 
With the latent power and love of truth, 

And with virtues fervent and manifold. 

[I have heard it said, that at Easter-tidc, 

When buds are swelling on every side, 

And the sap begins to move in the vine, 

Then in all the cellars, far and wide, 

The oldest, as well as the newest, wine 
Begins to stir itself, and ferment, 

With a kind of revolt and discontent 
At being so long in darkness pent, 

And fain would burst from its sombre tun 
To bask on the hillside in the sun; 

As in the bosom of us poor friars, 

The tumult of half-subdued desires 
For the world that we have left behind 
Disturbs at times all peace of mind !] 

And now that we have lived through Lent, 

My duty it is, as often before, 

To open awhile the prison-door, 

And give these restless spirits vent. 

Now here is a cask that stands alone, 

And has stood a hundred years or more; 

Its beard of cobwebs, long and hoar, 

Trailing and sweeping along the floor, 

Like Barbarossa, who sits in his cave, 

Taciturn, sombre, sedate, and grave, 

Till his beard has grown through the table of 
stone ! 

It is of the quick and not of the dead ! 

In its veins the blood is hot and red, 

And a heart still beats in those ribs of oak 
That time may have tamed, but has not broke* 

It comes from Bacharach on the Rhine, 

Is one otf the three best kinds of wine* 
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And cost some hundred florins the ohm ; 

But that I do not consider dear, 

When I remember that every year 
Four butts are sent to the Pope of Rome. 

And whenever a goblet thereof I drain, 

The old rhyme keeps running in my brain, 

At Bacharach on the Rhine, 

At Hochheim on the Main, 

And at WUrzburg on the Stein, 

* Grow the three best kinds of wine ! 

They are all good wines, and better far 
Than those of the Neckar, or those of Ahr. 

In particular, WUrzburg well may boast 
Of its blessed wine of the Holy Ghost, 

Which of all wines I like the most: 

This I shall draw for the Abbot’s drinking, 
mq Who seems to be much of my way of thinking. 

(Fills a flagon. ) 

[Ah 1 how the streamlet laughs and sings ! 
What a delicious fragrance springs 
From the deep flagon, while it fills, 

As of hyacinths and daffodils ! 

Between this cask and the Abbot’s lips 
Many have been the sips and slips; 

Many have been the draughts of wine, 

On their way to his, that have stopped at mine ; 
And many a time my soul has hankered 
gQ For a deep draught out of his silver tankard, 
When it should have been busy with other 
affairs, 

Less with its longings and more with its 
prayers. 

But now there is no such awkward condition. 
No danger of death and eternal perdition; 

So here’s to the Abbot and Brothers all 
Who dwell in this convent of Peter and Paul !] 

{He drinks.) 

0 cordial delicious 1 0 soother of pain 1 
It flashes like sunshine into my brain ! 

A benison rest on the Bishop who sends 
qo Such a fudder of wine as this to his friends ! 
And now a flagon for such as may ask 
A draught from the noble Bacharach cask, 


And I will begone, though 1 know full well 
The cellar’s a cheerfuller place than the ceil. 

Behold where he stands, all sound and good, 

Brown and old in his oaken hood ; 

Silent he seems externally 
As any Carthusian monk may be : 

But within what a spirit of deep unrest ! 

What a seething and simmering in his breast, ioo 
As if the heaving of his great heart 
Would burst his belt of oak apart ! 

Let me unloose this button of wood, 

And quiet a little his turbulent mood. 

{Sets it running ,) 

[See ! how its currents gleam and shine, 

As if they had caught the purple hues 
Of autumn sunsets on the Rhine, 

Descending and mingling with the dews : 

Or as if the grapes were stained with the blood 
Of the innocent boy, who some years back, no 
Was taken and crucified by the Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharach 1 
Perdition upon those infidel Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharach I 
The beautiful town, that gives us wine 
With the fragrant odour of Muscadine 1 ] 

I should deem it wrong to let this pass 
Without first touching my lips to the glass, 

For here in the midst of the current I stand, 

Like the stone Pfalz in the midst of the river, 120 
Taking toll upon either hand, 

And much more grateful to the giver. 

{He drinks,) 

Here, now, is a very inferior kind 
Such as in any town you may find, 

Such as one might imagine would suit 
The rascal who drank wine out of a boot ; 


This wine is as good as we can afford 
To the friars, who sit at the lower board, 

And cannot distinguish bad from good, 

And are far better off than if they could, 130 

I ieing rather the rude disciples of beer, 

Than of anything more refined and dear ! 

(Fills the other flagons , and departs .) 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 



Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
10 Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans • 
Descend the mountain-road* 


lie saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 

They held him by the hand !— 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 

And then at furious speed he rode 
Alone the Niger’s bank ; 20 

His bridle-reins were golden chains, 

And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 
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Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew : 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 

30 And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyaena scream, 

And the river-horse as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

Shouted of Liberty : 

And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free, 40 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver’s whip, 

Nor the burning heat of day; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away! 


See also THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

WALTER VON DER VOGEL WE ID 
TO THE DRIVING CLOUD 
MORITURI TE SALUTANT 
THE OLD CLOCK ON THE S'TAIRS 
SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT 
THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

(1819-1891) 

ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD COMMEMORATION (21 July 1865) 


Weak-winged is song, 

Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light. 

We seem to do them wrong, 

Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their hearse 
Who in warm life-blood wiote their nobler 
verse, 

Our trivial song to honour those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and 
drum, 

And shaped in squadron-strophes their desire, 
10 Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and 
fire; 

Yet sometimes feathered words are strong, 
A gracious memory to buoy up and save 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common 
grave 

Of the unventurous throng. 


Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 

What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 

Is earth too poor to give us 
Something to live for here that shall out- 20 
live us? 

Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with Fortune’s 
fickle moon? 

The little that we see 
From doubt is never free ; 

The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly true ; 

With our laborious hiving 
What men call treasure, and the gods call dross, 

Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriving, 

Only secure in every one’s conniving, 30 

A long account of nothings paid with loss. 
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Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 

Not down through flowery meads, 
To reap an aftermath 
Of youth’s vainglorious weeds, 

But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly-hostile creeds, 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 
40 By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way, 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to bleeds. 


Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed * 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate j 
But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her. 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 

This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
50 And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stand self-poised on manhood’s 
solid earth; 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 

Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 

Whom late the Nation he had led, 

With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief : 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
60 To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And bang my wreath on his world-honoured urn. 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote : 

For him her Old World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

70 Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 

They knew that outward grace is dust ; 
They could not choose but trust 
80 In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and 
thrust. 

His was no lonely mountain -peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapours blind ; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 
stars. • 


Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 9 ° 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface; 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face 
to face. 

I praise him not; it were too late; 

And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 

Safe in himself as in a fate. 

So always firmly he : >00 

He knew to bide his time, 

And can his fame abide, 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime. 

Till the wise years decide. 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 

But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 

Our children shall behold his fame; 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 1 10 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


[Not in anger, not in pride, 

Pure from passion’s mixture rude, 

Ever to base earth allied ; 

But with far-heard gratitude, 

Still with heart and voice renewed, 

To heroes living and dear martyrs dead, 

The strain should close that consecrates our 
brave. 

Lift the heart and lift the head 1 120 

Lofty be its mood and grave. 

Not without a martial nng, 

Not without a prouder tread 
And a peal of exultation : 

Little right has he to sing 
Through whose heart in such an hour 
Beats no march of conscious power, 

Sweeps no tumult of elation 1 
’Tis no Man we celebrate, 

By his country’s victories great, 1 30 

A hero half, and half the whim of Fate ; 

But the pith and marrow of a Nation 
Drawing force from all her men, 

Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 

For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 

Till the basest can no longer cower, 

Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall, 

Touched but in passing by her mantle-hem. 

Come back, then, noble pride, for ’tis her dower! 140 
How could poet ever tower, 

If his passions, hopes, and fears, 

If his triumphs and his tears, 

Kept not measure with his people?] 
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Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and 
waves ! 

Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking steeple ! 

Banners, adance with triumph, bend your 
staves ! 

And from every mountain-peak 
Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 
150 Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface he, 

And so leap on in light from sea to sea, 

Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 

Making earth feel more firm and air breathe 
braver : 

1 Be proud ! for she is saved, and all have helped 
to save her ! 

She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open soul and open door, 

With room about her hearth for all mankind ! 
The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more ; 
160 From her bold front the helm she doth 
unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies back to spin, 
And bids her navies, that so lately hurled 
Their crashing battle, hold their thunders in, 
Swimming like birds of calm along the 
unharmful shore. 

No challenge sends she to the elder world, 
That looked askance and hated; a light 
scorn 

Plays o’er her mouth, as round her mighty 
knees 


She calls her children back, and waits the 
morn 

Of nobler day, enthroned between her subject 
seas.’ 

Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 1 70 
release 1 

Thy God, in these distempered days, 

Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His 
ways, 

And through thine enemies hath wrought thy 
peace ! 

Bow down in prayer and praise ! 

No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised 
brow. 

0 Beautiful ! my Country ! ours once more ! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 

And letting thy set lips, 180 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 

The rosy edges of their smile lay bare! 

What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 

Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee : 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 190 


FROM THE * BIGLOW PAPERS.’ 

TI 1 E BRIDGE AND THE MONIMENT 
(MASON AND SLIDELL) 


I. 


The Bridge. 

Wal, neighbor, tell us wut’s turned up thet’s 
new? 

You’re younger’n I be,— nigher Boston, tu : 

An’ down to Boston, ef you take their showin’, 
Wut they don’t know ain’t hardly wuth the 
knowin’. 

There’s sunthiri goin’ on, I know : las’ night 
The British sogers killed in our gret fight 
(Nigh fifty year they hedn’t stirred nor spoke) 
Made sech a coil you’d thought a dam hed 
broke; 

Why, one he up an* beat a revellee 
*0 With his own crossbones on a holler tree, 

Till all the graveyards swarmed out like a hive 
With faces I hain’t seen sence Seventy -five. 

Wut is the news? ’Tain’t good, or they'd be 
cheerin’. 

Speak slow an' clear, for I’m some hard 0’ 
heatin’. 
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The Moniment . 

I don’t know hardly ef it’s good or bad — 

The Bridge . 

At wust, it can’t be wus than wut we’ve had. 

The Moniment . 

You know them envys thet the Rebbles sent, 

An’ Cap’n Wilkes he borried o’ the Trent? 

The Bridge . 

Wut l they ha’n’t hanged ’em? Then their wits 
is gone ! 

Thet’s the sure way to make a goose a swan ! 20 

The Moniment. 

No: England she would hev 'em, Pee, Paw, 
Fum! 

(Ez though she hedn't fools enough to home), 

So the/ve returned 'em— 
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The Bridge . 

Hev they? Wal, by heaven, 
Thet’s the wust news I’ve heerd sence Seventy- 
seven ! 

By George , I meant to say, though I declare 
It’s ’most enough to make a deacon swear. 

The Moniment. 

Now don’t go off half-cock : folks never gains 
By usin’ pepper-sarse instid o’ brains. 

30 Come, neignbor, you don’t understand— 

The Bridge . 

How? Hey? 

Not understand? Why, wut’s to hender, pray? 
Must I go huntin’ round to find a chap 
To tell me when my face hez hed a slap? 

The Moniment 

See here : the British they found out a flaw 
In Cap’n Wilkes’s readin* o’ the law : 

(They make all laws, you know, an’ so, 0* 
course, 

It’s natcral they should understan’ their force:) 
He’d oughto took the vessel into port, 

40 An’ hed her sot on by a reg’lar court ; 

She was a mail-ship, an’ a steamer, tu, 

An’ thet, they say, hez changed the pint o’ view, 

Coz the old practice, bein’ meant for sails, 

Ef tried upon a steamer, kind o’ fails ; 

You may take out despatches, but you mus’n’t 
Take nary man — 

The Bridge . 

You mean to say, you dus’n’t ! 
Changed pint o’ view! No, no,— it’s over- 
board 

With law an’ gospel, when their ox is gored ! 

5 ° I tell ye, England’s law, on sea an’ land, 

Hez oilers ben, ‘ Vvegtit the heaviest hand. ’ 

Take nary man ? Fine preachin’ from her lips ! 
Why, she hez taken hunderds from our ships, 

An’ would agin, an’ swear she had a right to, 

Ef we warn’t strong enough to be perlite to. 

Of all the sarse thet I can call to mind, 

England doos make the most onpleasant kind : 

It’s you’re the sinner oilers, she’s the saint j 
Wut’s good’s all English, all thet isn’t aint ; 

60 Wut profits her is oilers right an’ just, 

An* efyou don’t read Scriptur so, you must; 

She’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
There aint no light in Natur when she winks ; 
Hain’t she the Ten Coraman’ments in her pus? 
Could the world stir ’thout she went, tu, ez nus? 
She aint like other mortals, thet’s a fact; 

She never stopped the habus-corpus act, 

Nor specie payments, nor she never yet 
Cut down the int’rest on her public debt ; 

70 She don’t put down rebellions, lets ’em breed, 

An* ’s oilers willin’ Ireland should secede: 

She’s all thet’s honest, honnable, an’ fair, 

An’ when the vartoos died they made hir heir. 
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The Moniment . 

Wal, wal, two wrongs don’t never make a right : 

Ef we’re mistaken, own up, an’ don’t fight : 

For gracious’ sake, ha’n’t we enough to du 
’Thout gettin’ up a fight with England, tu? 

She thinks we’re rabble-rid— 

The Bridge . 

An* so we can’t 

Distinguish ’twixt You oughtn't an' you shan't / 80 

She jedges by herself; she’s no idear 

How’t stiddies folks to give ’em their fair sheer : 

The odds ’twixt her an’ us is plain’s a steeple, — 

Her People’s turned to Mob, our Mob’s turned 
People. 

The Moniment. 

She’s riled jes’ now— 

The Bridge . 

Plain proof her cause ain’t strong, — 

The one thet fust gits mad’s 'most oilers wrong. 


She is some punkins, thet I wun’t deny, 

(For ain’t she some related to you ’n’ I?) 

But there’s a few small intrists here below 9 ® 

Outside the counter o’ Tohn Bull an’ Co., 

An’, though they can’t conceit how’t should 
be so, 

I guess the Lord druv down Creation’s piles 
’Thout no gret helpin’ from the British Isles. 

[An’ could contrive to keep things pooty stiff 
Ef they withdrawed from business m a miff; 

I ha’n*t no patience with sech swellin’ fellers ez 
Think God can’t forge 'thout them to blow the 
bellcrses.] 

The Moniment . 

You’re oilers quick to set your back aridge,— 
Though ’t suits a tom-cat more’n a sober bridge : 100 
Don’t you git het : they thought the thing was 
planned ; 

They’ll cool off when they come to understand. 

The Bridge. 

Ef thet's wut you expect, you’ll hev to wait : 

Folks never understand the folks they hate: 

She’ll fin’ some other grievance jest ez good, 

’Fore the month’s out, to git misunderstood. 
England cool off! She’ll do it, ef she sees 
She’s run her head into a swarm 0’ bees. 

I ain’t so prejudiced ez wut you spose : 

I hev thought England was the best thet goes, no 
Remember (no, you can’t), when / was reared; 

God save the King was all the tune you heerd; 

But it’s enough to turn Wachuset roun’, 

This stumpin’ fellers when you think they’re 
down. 

The Moniment 

But, neighbor, ef they prove their claim at law, 

The best way is to settle, an’ not jaw. 
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An’ don’t le* ’s mutter ’bout the awfle bricks 
We’ll give ’em, ef we ketch ’em in a fix : 

That ’ere’s most frequently the kin’ o’ talk 
120 Of critters can’t be kicked to toe the chalk ; 
Your ‘You’ll see neP time!’ an’ ‘Look out 
bumbye!’ 

Most oilers ends in eatin’ ’umble-pie. 

’Twun’t pay to scringe to England : will it pay 
To fear that meaner bully, old ‘ They’ll say ? ’ 
Suppose they du say: words are dreme bores, 
But they aint quite so bad ez seventy-fours. 
Wut England wants is jest a wedge to fit 
Where it’ll help to widen out our split : 


She’s found her wedge, an* ’tain’t for us to come . 
An’ lend the beetle thet’s to drive it home. 136 
For growed-up folks like us ’twould be a 
scandle, 

When we git sarsed, to fly right off the handle. 
England ain’t all bad, coz she thinks us blind : 

Ef she can’t change her skin, she can her mind ; 

An' we shall see her change it double <^uick, 

Soon ez we’ve proved thet we’re a-goin to lick. 

She an’ Columby’s gut to be fas* friends; 

For the world prospers by their privit ends: 

’Twould put the clock back all 0’ fifty years, 

Ef they should fall together by the ears. 1 40 


II. 

THE PIOUS EDITOR'S CREED 


I DU believe in Freedom’s cause, 

Ez fur away ez Payris is; 

I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Phayrisccs; 

It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers, — 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 

I du believe the people want 
10 A tax on teas an’ coffees, 

Thet nothin’ aint cxtravygunt, — 
Purvidin’ I’m in office ; 

Fer I hev loved my country sence 
My eye-teeth filled their sockets, 
An’ Uncle .Sam I reverence,— 
Partic’larly his pockets. 

I du believe in any plan 
O’ levyin’ the taxes, 

Ez long ez, like a lumberman, 

20 I git jest wut I axes : 

I go free-trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind 0’ rouses 
The folks to vote,— an* keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses. 

I du believe it’s wise an’ good 
To sen’ out furrin missions, 

Thet is, on sartin understood 
An* orthydox conditions 
I mean nine thousan’ dolls, per ann. 
30 Nine thousan* more fer outfit, 

An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ’ould jest about fit. 

I du believe in special ways 
0’ prayin’ an’ convartin’; 

The bread comes back in many days 
An* buttered, tu, fer sartin ; 

I mean in preyin' till one busts 
On wut the party chooses, 

An’ in convartin* public trusts 
40 To very privit uses. 


I du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer ’lectioneers to spout on; 

The people’s oilers soft enough 
To make hard money out on ; 

Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his, 

An’ gives a good-sized junk to all, — 

I don’t care how hard money is, 

Ez long ez mine’s paid punctooal. 

I du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Tress’s freedom, 50 

To pint the people to the goal 
An’ in the traces lead 'em ; 

Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 

An’ withered be the nose thet pokes 
Inter the gbv’ment printin’ ! 

I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Caesar, 

Fer it’s by him I move an’ live, 

Frum him my bread an’ cheese air; 60 
I du believe thet all o’ me 
Doth bear his superscription, — 

Will, conscience, honour, honesty, 

An’ things 0’ thet description. 

I du believe in prayer an’ praise 
To him that nez the grantin’ 

0’ jobs,— in every thin’ thet pays, 

But most of all in Cantin’; 

This doth my cup with marcies fill, 

This lays all thought o’ sin to rest,— 70 
I don't believe in pnncerple, 

But O, I du in interest. 

I du believe in bein’ this 
Or thet, ez it may happen 
One way or t’other hendiest is 
To ketch the people nappin*; 

It aint by princerples nor men 
My preudunt course is steadied,— 

I scent wich pays the best, an’ then 
1G0 into it baldheaded. 80 
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* I da believe thet holdin* slaves 
Comes nat’ral to a Presidunt, 

Let ’lone the rowdedow it saves 
To hev a wal-broke precedunt : 

Fer any office, small or gret, 

I couldn’t ax with no face, 

Without I’d ben, thru dry an’ wet, 

Th’ unrizzest kind o’ doughface. 

I du believe wutever trash 
go *11 keep the people in blindness, — 

Thet we the Mexicuns can thrash 

K inter brotherly kindness, 

mbshells, grape, an’ powder ’n’ ball 
Air good-will’s strongest magnets, 

Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 

Must be druv in with bagnets. 

In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 

Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
joo To hev a solid vally ; 

This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 

In pasturs sweet heth led me, 

An’ this’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


III. 

Ez fer the niggers, I’ve ben South, an’ thet hez 
changed my mind; 

A lazier, more ongrateful set you couldn’t 
nowers find. 

You know I mentioned in my last thet I should 
buy a nigger, 

Ef I could make a purchase at a pooty mod’rate 
figger; 

So, ez there’s nothin’ in the world I’m fonder 
of ’an gunnin*, 

I closed a bargain finally to take a feller runnin’, 

I shou’dered queen’s-arm an’ stumped out, an’ 
wen I come t’ th* swamp, 

’T wom’t very long afore I gut upon the nest 
o’ Pomp; 

I come acrost a kin’ o* hut, an’, playin’ round 
the door, 

10 Some little woolly-headed cubs, ez many’z six 
or more. 

At fust I thought o’ firin’, but think twice is 
safest oilers; 

There aint, thinks I, not one on ’em but’s wuth 
his twenty dollars, 

Or would be, ef I had ’em back into a Christian 
land,— 

How temptin’ all on ’em would look upon an 
auction-stand ! 

(Not but wut I hate Slavery in th’ abstract, stem 
to stara,— 

I leave it ware our fathers did, a privit State 
consam.) , 


Soon’z they see me, they yelled an* run, but 
Pomp wuz out ahoein’ 

A leetle patch o’ corn he hed, or else there aint 
no knowin’ 

He wouldn’t ha’ took a pop at me; but I hed 
gut the start, 

An’ wen he looked, I vow he groaned ez though 20 
he’d broke his heart : 

He done it like a wite man, tu, ez nat'ral ez a 
pictur, 

The imp’dunt, pis’nous hypocrite ! wus ’an a 
bov constrictur. 

* You can’t gum me, I tell ye now, an* so you 

needn’t try, 

I ’xpect my eye-teeth every mail, so jest shet 
up,’ sez I. 

* Don’t go to actin’ ugly now, or else I’ll jest 

let strip, 

You’d best draw kindly, seein* ’z how I’ve gut 
ye on the hip; 

Besides, you darned ole fool, it aint no gret of 
a disaster 

To be benev’lently druv back to a contented 
master. 

Ware you hed Christian priv’ledges you don’t 
seem quite aware of, 

Or you’d ha’ never run away from bein’ well 30 
took care of ; 

[Ez fer kin’ treatment, wy, he wuz so fond on 
ye, he said 

He’d give a fifty spot right out, to git ye, ’live 
or dead ; 

Wite folks aint sot by half ez much; ’member 
I run away, 

Wen I wuz bound to Cap’n Jakes, to Matty- 
squumscot Bay; 

Don’ know him, likely? S’pose not; wal, the 
mean ole codger went 

An’ offered— wut reward, think ? Wal, it worn’t 
no /ess 1 n a cent.’] 

Wal, I jest gut ’em into line, an’ druv ’em on 
afore me, 

The pis’nous brutes, I’d no idee o’ the ill-will 
they bore me ; 

We walked till som’ers about noon, an* then it 
grew so hot 

I thought it best to camp awhile, so I chose 40 
out a spot 

Jest under a magnoly tree, an’ there right down 
I sot; 

Then I unstrapped my wooden leg, coz it begun 
to chafe, 

An’ laid it down ’long side o’ me, supposin’ all 
wuz safe ; 

I made my darkies all set down around me in 
a ring, 

An* sot an* kin’ o’ ciphered up how much the 
lot would bring; 

But, wile I drinked the peaceful cup of a pure 
heart an’ mind 

(Mixed with some wiskey, now an’ then), Pomp 
he snaked up behind, 
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An’ creepin’ grad’lly close tu, ez quiet ez a mink, 
Jest grabbed my leg, and then pulled foot, 
quicker ’an you could wink, 

50 An*, come to look, they each on ’em hed gut 
bellin’ a tree, 

An* Pomp poked out the leg a piece, jest so ez 
I could see, 

An* yelled to me to throw away my pistils an’ 
my gun, 

Or else thet they’d cair off the leg, an’ fairly 
cut an’ run. 

I vow I didn’t b’lieve there wuz a decent alligatur 
Thet hed a heart so destitoot o* common human 
natur ; 

However, ez there worn’t no help, I finally 

J pve in, 

t my arms away to git my leg safe back 
agin, 

Pomp gethered all the weapins up, an’ then he 
come an’ grinned, 

He showed his ivory some, I guess, an’ sez, 
* You’re fairly pinned ; 

6o Jest buckle on your leg agin, an’ git right up 
an’ come, 

’Twun’t du fer fammerly men like me to be so 
long from hum.’ 

At fust I put my foot right down an’ swore I 
wouldn’t budge. 

‘Jest ez you choose,’ sez he, quite cool, 
‘either be shot or trudge.’ 

So this black-hearted monster took an’ act’lly 
druv me back 

Along the very feetmarks o’ my happy mornin’ 
track 

An’ kep’ me pris’ner ’bout six months, an’ 
worked me, tu, like sin, 

Till I hed gut his corn an’ his Carliny taters in ; 
He made me larn him readin’, tu (although the 
crittur saw 


How much it hut my morril sense to act agin 
the law), 

So’st he could read a Bible he’d gut; an’ axed 70 
ef I could pint 

The North Star out ; but there I put his nose 
some out o’ jint, 

Fer I weeled roun* about sou’ west, an*, lookin’ 
up a bit, 

Picked out a middlin’ shiny one an* tole him 
thet wuz it. 

Fin’lly, he took me to the door, an*, givin’ me 
a kick, 

Sez,— ‘ Ef you know wut’s best fer ye, be off, 
now, double-quick; 

The winter-time’s a-comin’ on, an’, though I 
gut ye cheap, 

You’re so darned lazy, I don’t think you’re 
hardly wuth your keep; 

Besides, the childrin’s growin’ up, an' you aint 
jest the model 

I’d like to hev ’em immertate, an’ so you’d 
better toddle ! ’ 

Now is there anythin’ on airth’ll ever prove 80 
to me 

Thet renegader slaves like him air fit fer bein’ 
free? 

D’you think they’ll suck mein to jine the BufFlo 
chaps, an’ them 

Rank infidels thet go agin the Scripture’l cus 
o’ Shem? 

Not by a jugfull! sooner’n thet, I’d go thru 
fire an’ water ; 

Wen I hev once made up my mind, a mcet’nhus 
aintsotter; 

No, not though all the crows thet flies to pick 
my bones wuz cawin’, — 

I guess we’re in a Christian land, — Yourn, 
Birdofredum Sawin. 


UNDER THE OLD ELM 

POEM READ AT CAMBRIDGE ON THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF WASHINGTON’S 
TAKING COMMAND OF THE AMERICAN ARMY (3 July 1 7 75) 


Words pass as wind, but where great deeds 
were done 

A power abides transfused from sire to son : 

’ The boy feels deeper meanings thrill his ear, 

That tingling through his pulse life-long shall 
run. 

With sure impulsion to keep honour clear, 

When, pointing down, his father whispers 
* Here, 

Here, where we stand, stood he, the purely 
Great, 

Whose soul no siren passion could unspherc, 

Then nameless, now a power and mixed with 
fate.* 


Historic town, thou holdest sacred dust, 10 

Once known to men as pious, learned, just, 

And one memorial pile that dares to last; 

But Memory greets with reverential kiss 
No spot in all thy circuit sweet as this, 

Touched by that modest glory as it past, 

O’er which yon elm hath piously displayed 
These hundred years its monumental shade. 

[Of our swift passage through this scenery 
Of life and death, more durable than we, 

What landmark so congenial as a tree, 40 

Repeating its green legend every spring, 

And, with a yearly ring, 
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Recording the fair seasons as they flee, 

Type of our brief but still-renewed mortality? 
We fall as leaves : the immortal trunk remains, 
Builded with costly juice of hearts and brains 
Gone to the mould now, whither all that be 
Vanish returnless, yet are procreant still 
In human lives to come of good or ill, 

30 And feed unseen the roots of Destiny.] 

Men’s monuments, grown old, forget their 
names 

They should eternise, but the place 
Where shining souls have passed imbibes a 
grace 

Beyond mere earth; some sweetness of their 
fames 

Leaves in the soil its unextinguished trace, 
Pungent, pathetic, sad with nobler aims, 

That penetrates our lives, and heightens them 
or shames. 

This insubstantial world and fleet 
Seems solid for a moment, when we stand 
40 On dust ennobled by heroic feet, 

Once mighty to sustain a tottering land, 

And mighty still such burthen to upbear, 

Nor doomed to tread the path of things that 
merely were : 

Our sense, refined with virtue of the spot, 
Across the mists of Lethe’s sleepy stream 
Recalls him, the sole chief without a blot, 

No more a pallid image and a dream, 

But as he dwelt with men decorously supreme. 


Beneath our consecrated elm 
50 A century ago he stood, 

Famed vaguely for that old fight in the wood, 


Whose red surge sought, but could not over- 
whelm 

The life foredoomed to wield our rough-hewn 
helm;- 

From colleges, where now the gown 
To arms had yielded, from the town, 

Our rude self-summoned levies flocked to see 
The new-come chief and wonder which was he. 

No need to question long; close-lipped and tall, 

Long trained in murder-brooding forests lone 
To bridle others’ clamours and his own, 60 

Firmly erect, he towered above them all, 

The incarnate discipline that was to free 
With iron curb that armed democracy. 

Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 

High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honours worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born : 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 70 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 

Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 

Never seduced through show of present good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer, 

New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his steadfast 
mood 

More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will ; 

Not honoured then or now because he wooed 80 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s — 
Washington. 


ROBERT TRAIL SPENCE LOWELL 

THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 

FROM LINTON'S ‘POETRY OF AMERICA 9 

0 ! THAT last day in Lucknow fort ! There was one of us, a corporal’s wife, 

We knew that it was the last ; A fair young gentle thing, XO 

That the enemy’s mines had crept surely in, Wasted with fever in the siege, 

And the end was coming fast. And her mind was wandering. 

To yield to that foe meant worse than She lav on the ground in her Scottish plaid, 
death ; And I took her head on my knee ; 

And the men and we all worked on: ‘ When my father comes hame frae the 

It was one day more, of smoke and roar, pleugh ’-—she said— 

And then it would all be done. 0 , please, then waken me.’ 
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She slept like a child on her father’s door 
In the flecking of woodbine-shade, 

When the house-dog sprawls by the open door 
20 And the mother’s wheel is stayed. 

It was smoke and roar, and powder-stench, 
And hopeless waiting for death ; 

But the soldier’s wife, like a full-tired child, 
Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 

I sank to sleep, and I had my dream 
Of an English village-lane, 

And wall and garden ; — a sudden scream 
Brought me back to the roar again. 

There Jessie Brown stood listening, 

30 And then a broad gladness broke 

All over her face, and she took my hand 
And drew me near and spoke : 

1 The Highlanders / O, dinna ye hear 
The slogan far awa’ — 

The M ‘Gregors? Ah ! I ken it weel ; 

It’s the grandest o’ them a’. 

1 God bless thae bonny Highlanders I 
We’re saved ! we’re saved !’ she cried ; 

And fell on her knees, and thanks to God 
Poured forth, like a full flood-tide. 

Along the battery-line her cry 
Had fallen among the men ; 

And they started, for they were there to die : 
Was life so near them then? 

They listened, for life ; and the rattling fire 
Far off, and the far-off roar 

Were all; — and the colonel shook his head, 
And they turned to their guns once more. 


Then Jessie said— ‘That slogan’s dune; 

But can ye no hear them, noo, — 50 

“ The Campbells are cornin' ” ? It’s no a dream 5 
Our succours hae broken through l* 

We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 

But the pipes we could not hear ; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 

And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it must be heard,— 

A shrilling, ceaseless sound; 

It was no noise of the strife afar, 

Or the sappers underground. °° 

It was the pipes of the Highlanders, 

And now they played 'Aiild Lang Syne' ; 

It came to our men like the voice of God, 

And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept and shook one another’s hands, 

And the women sobbed in a crowd; 

And every one knelt down where we stood, 

And we all thanked God aloud. 

That happy day, when we welcomed them. 

Our men put Jessie first ; 70 

And the general took her hand, and cheers 
From the men, like a volley, burst. 

And the pipers’ ribbons and tartan streamed, 
Marching round and round our line ; 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 

For the pipes played ‘ Auld Lang Syne .* 


THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD MACAULAY 

(1800-1859) 

BATTLE OF LAKE REGILLUS 


Mamilius spied Herminius, 

And dashed across the way. 

* Herminius ! I have sought thee 
Through many a blooay day. 
One of us two, Herminius, 

Shall never more go home. 

I will lay on for Tusculum, 

And lay thou on for Rome!* 

All round them paused the battle, 
SO While met in mortal fray 

The Roman and the Tusculan, 
The horses black and gray. 


Herminius smote Mamilius 
Through breast-plate and through breast; 

And fast flowed out the purple blood 
Over the purple vest. 

Mamilius smote Herminius 
Through head-piece and through head ; 

And side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead. 

Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore ; 

And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score. 
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Fast, fast, with, heels wild spurning, 

The dark -gray charger fled : 

He burst through ranks of fighting men ; 

He sprang o’er heaps of dead. 

His bridle far out-streaming, 

30 His flanks all blood and foam, 

He sought the southern mountains, 

The mountains of his home. 

The pass was steep and rugged, 

The wolves they howled and whined; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. 

Through many a startled hamlet 
Thundered his flying feet ; 

He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
40 He rushed up the long white street ; 
He rushed by tower and temple, 

And paused not from his race 
Till he stood before his masters door 
In the stately market-place. 

And straightway round him gathered 
A pale and trembling crowd, 

And when they knew him, cries of rage 
Brake forth, and wailing loud : 

And women rent their tresses 
50 For their great prince’s fall ; 

And old men girt on their old swords, 
And went to man the wall. 

But, like a graven image, 

Black Auster kept his place, 

And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his masters face. 

The raven mane that daily, 

With pats and fond caresses, 

The young Herminia washed and combed 
60 And twined in even tresses, 

And decked with coloured ribands 
From her own gay attire, 

Ilung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire. 

Forth with a shout sprang Titus, 

And seized black Auster’s rein. 

Then Aulus sware a fearful oath, 

And ran at him amain. 

* The furies of thy brother 
70 With me and mine abide, 

If one of your accursed house 
Upon black Auster ride !’ 

As on an Alpine watch-tower 
From heaven comes down the flame, 
Full on the neck of Titus 
The blade of Aulus came : 

And out the red blood spouted, 

In a wide arch and tall, 

As spouts a fountain in the court 
8° Of some rich Capuan’s hall. 

The knees of all the Latines 
Were loosened with dismay 
When dead, on dead Herminius, 

The bravest Tarquin lay. 


And Aulus the Dictator 
Stroked Auster’s raven mane, 

With heed he looked unto the girths, 

With heed unto the rein. 

1 Now bear me well, black Auster, 

Into yon thick array; 90 

And thou and I will have revenge 
For thy good lord this day.’ 

So spake he; and was buckling 
Tighter black Auster’s band, 

When he was aware of a princely pair 
That rode at his right hand. 

So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know : 

White as snow their armour was: 

Their steeds were white as snow. 100 

Never on earthly anvil 
Did such rare armour gleam ; 

And never did such gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 

And all who saw them trembled, 

And pale grew every check ; 

And Aulus the Dictator 
Scarce gathered voice to speak. 

‘ Say, by what name men call you? 

What city is your home? 1 10 

And wherefore ride ye in such guise 
Before the ranks of Rome?’ 

* By many names men call us ; 

In many lands we dwell: 

Well Samothracia knows us; 

Cyrene knows us well. 

Our house in gay Tarentum 
Is hung each mom with flowers ; 

High o’er the masts of Syracuse 
Our marble portal towers. 120 

But by the proud Eurotas 
Is our dear native home ; 

And for the right we come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome.’ 

So answered those strange horsemen, 

And each couched low his spear; 

And forthwith all the ranks of Rome 
Were bold, and of good cheer: 

And on the thirty armies 
Came wonder and affright, 130 

And Ardea wavered on the left, 

And Cora on the right. 

1 Rome to the charge ! ’ cried Aulus ; 

‘ The foe begins to yield ! 

Charge for the hearth of Vesta ! 

Charge for the golden shield ! 

Let no man stop to plunder, 

But slay, and slay, and slay ! 

The Gods who live for ever 
Are on our side to-day.* 140 
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Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

* Down with him!’ cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face : 

* Now yield thee/ cried Lars Porsena, 

‘ Now yield thee to our grace ! ’ 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

1 0 Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day !’ 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from cither bank ; 

But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain ; 
And fast his blood was flowing, 

And he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armour, 

And spent with changing blows ; 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place : 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

Ana our good father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin* 


* Curse on him !’ quoth false Sextus; 

* Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!* 

‘ Heaven help him!’ quoth Lars Porsena, 
i And bring him safe to shore I 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before/ 

And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night; 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folks to sec; 

Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee: 

And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
'l*o charge the Volscian home; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s dm, 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 
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When the oldest cask is opened, 
loo And the largest lamp is lit; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the goodman mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet’s plume; 

When the good wife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 1 10 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


IVRY 

A SONG OF THE HUGUENOTS 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom 
all glories are ! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Ilenry 
of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music 
and of dance, 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, 
O pleasant land of France I 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud 
city of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy 
mourning daughters ! 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in 
our joy; 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who 
wrought thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah 1 Hurrah! a single field hath turned 
the chance of war ! 

10 Hurrah! Hurrah l for Ivry, and Henry of 
Navarre ! 

O, how our hearts were beating, when, at 
the dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in 
long array, 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel 
peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s 
Flemish spears ! 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the 
curses of our land; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon 
in his hand : 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of 
Seine’s empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled 
with his blood; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules 
the fate of war, 

30 To fight for His own holy name, and Ilenry of 
Navarre* 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his 
armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon 
his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in 
his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance 
was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled 
from win^ to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘God 
save our Lord the King V 

‘ And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full 
well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody 
fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, 
amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 30 
Navarre!’ 

Hurrah! the foes are moving! Hark to the 
minded din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and 
roaring culverin ! 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint 
Andres plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. _ * 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen 
of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies !— upon them with 
the lance ! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand 
spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind 
the snow-white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while 
like a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet 40 
of Navarre. 
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Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Maycnne 
hath turned his rein. 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish 
count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before 
a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and 
flags, and cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all 
along our van, 

* Remember St Bartholomew,* was passed from 
man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, c No Frenchman 
is my foe : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 
brethren go ! * 

0, was there ever such a knight, in friendship 
or in war, 

SO As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the 
soldier of Navarre? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who 

, fought for France to-day ; 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for 
a prey. 

But we of the Religion have borne us best in 

fight; 

And the good Lord of Rosny has ta’en the 
cornet white. 

Our own true Maximilian the cornet white 
hath ta’en, 


The cornet white with crosses black, the flag 
of false Lorraine. 

Up with it high ! unfurl it wide ! that all the 
host may know 

How God hath humbled the proud house 
which wrought His Church such woe. 

Then on the ground, when trumpets sound 
their loudest point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for 60 
Henry of Navarre. 

Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! matrons of 
Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who 
never shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican 
pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy 
poor spearmen’s souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that 
your arms be bright ; 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch 
and ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God 
hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the 
valour of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all 
glories are ! 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry 70 
of Navarre! 


THE ARMADA 
A FRAGMENT 


Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble 
England’s praise ; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought 
in ancient days, 

When that great fleet invincible against her 
bore in vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest 
hearts of Spain, 

It was about the lovely close of a warm 
summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail 
to Plymouth Bay ; 

Her crew hath seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond 
Aurigny’s isle, 

A earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving 
many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s 
especial grace ; 

10 And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her 
close in chase. 


Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed 
along the wall ; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edge- 
cumbe’s lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along 
the coast, 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode 
inland many a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old 
sheriff comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him 
sound the drums ; 

His yeomen round the market-cross make clear 
an ample space; 

For there behoves him to set up the standard 
of Her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily 
dance the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal 20 
•blazon swells. 
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Look how the Lion of the sea - lifts up his 
ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay 
lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that 
famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and 
Caesar’s eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he 
turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the 
princely hunters lay. 

Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight : ho ! 
scatter flowers, fair maids ; 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, 
draw your blades : 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, 
waft her wide ; 

30 Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of 
our pride 1 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that 
banner’s massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that 
haughty scroll of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the 
purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er 
again shall be. 

From Kddystone to Berwick bounds, from 
Lynn to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy 
as the day; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly 
war-flame spread, 

High on St Michael’s Mount it shone : it shone 
on Beacliy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each 
southern shire, 

40 Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those 
twinkling points of fire. 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s 
glittering waves : 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s 
sunless caves : 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, 
the fiery herald flew : 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the 
rangers of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang 
out from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met 
on Clifton down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth 
into the night, 


And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak 
of blood-red light, 

Then bugle's note and cannon’s roar the death- 
like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal 5 ° 
city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the 
answering fires; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her 
reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud 
the voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent 
back a louder cheer ; 

And from the furthest wards was heard the 
rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed 
down each roaring street ; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder 
still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse 
came spurring in: 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath 
the warlike errand went, * 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant 60 
squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew 
those bright couriers forth ; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor 
they started for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still: 

All night from tower to tower they sprang; 
they sprang from hill to hill : 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er 
Darwin’s rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy 
hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on 
Malvern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the 
Wrekin’s crest of light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on 
Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the 7 ° 
boundless plain; 

Till Bel voir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln 
sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the 
wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on 
Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the 
burghers of Carlisle. 
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THE BATTLE OF NASEBY 


0 ! wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from 
the North, 

With your hands, and your feet, and your 
raiment all red ? 

And wherefore doth your rout send forth a 
joyous shout? 

And whence be the grapes of the wine-press 
which ye tread? 

0 evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage 
that we trod; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty 
and the strong, 

Who sate in the high places, and slew the 
saints of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day in J une, 
10 That we saw their banners dance, and their 
cuirasses shine, 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his 
long essencM hair, 

And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert 
of the Rhine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and 
his sword, 

The General rode along us to form us to 
the fight, 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and 
swelled into a shout, 

Among the godless horsemen upon the 
tyrant’s right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the 
shore, 

The cry of battle rises along their charging 
line I 

For God! for the Cause! for the Church! for 
the Laws ! 

20 For Charles King of England and Rupert of 
the Rhine ! 

The furious German comes, with his clarions 
and his drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of White- 
hall; 

They are bursting on our flanks ! Grasp your 
pikes, close your ranks; . 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer or 

They are here ! They rush on ! We are broken ! 
We are gone ! 

Our left is borne before them like stubblf* on 
the blast. 


0 Lord, put forth thy might ! O Lord, defend 
the right ! 

Stand back to back, in God’s name, and 
fight it to the last. 

Stout Skippon hath a wound; the centre hath 
giv’n ground : 

Hark! hark!— What means the trampling 30 
of horsemen on our rear? 

Whose banner do I see, boys? ’Tis he, thank 
God, ’tis he, boys, 

Bear up another minute: brave Oliver is here ! 

Their heads all stooping low, their points all 
in a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge 
on the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the 
Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of 
his pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook 
to hide 

Their coward heads, predestined to rot on 
Temple Bar; 

And he— he turns, he flies:— shame on those 
cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture, and dare not 4 ° 
look on war. 

Ho! comrades, scour the plain; and, ere ye 
strip the slain, 

First give another stab to make your search 
secure, 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their 
broad-pieces and lockets, 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the 
poor. 

• 

Fools! your doublets shone with gold, and 
your hearts were gay and bold, 

When you kissed your lily hands to your 
lemans to-day; 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers 
in the rocks, 

Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above 
the prey. 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at 
heaven and hell and fate, 

And the fingers that once were so busy with 50 
your blades, 

Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and 
your oaths, 

Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your 
diamonds and your spades? 
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Down, down, for ever down with the mitre and 
the crown, 

With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon 
of the Pope ! 

There is woe in Oxford’s halls: there is wail in 
Durham’s stalls: 

The Jesuit smites his bosom: the Bishop 
rends his cope. 

See 


And She of the seven hills shall mourn her 
children’s ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of 
England’s sword ; 

And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder 
when they hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the 60 
Houses and the Word. 


also THE PROPHECY OF CAPYS.—X I. to end [with omissions). 

VIRGINIA . — ‘ Now by your children’s cradles’ ‘ the wretched dare.* 


JAMES MERRICK 

(1720-1766) 

THE CHAMELEON 


Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 

With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post ; 

Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from his finished tour, 

Grown ten times perter than before, 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 

10 The travelled fool your mouth will stop: 
‘Sir, if my judgment you’ll allow— 

I’ve seen —and sure I ought to know ’ — 
So begs you’d pay a due submission, 

And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast, 

As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passed, 

And on their way, in friendly chat, 

Now talked of this, and then of that ; 
Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter, 
20 Of the Chameleon’s form and nature. 

‘ A stranger animal,’ cries one, 

* Sure never lived beneath the sun : 

A lizard’s body lean and long, 

A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue, 

Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 

And what a length of tail behind 1 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue— 
Who ever saw so fine a blue?’ 

‘ Hold there,’ the other quick replies; 
30 ‘ ’Tis green, I saw it with these eyes, 

As late with open mouth it lay, 

And warmed it in the sunny ray; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food.’ 

‘ I’ve seen it, sir, as well as you, 

And must again affirm it blue ; 

At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling shade.’ • 


‘ ’Tis green, ’tis green, sir, I assure ye.’ 

‘ Green r cries the other in a fury : 40 

‘ Why, sir, d’ye think I’ve lost my eyes?’ 

‘ ’Twere no great loss,’ the friend replies; 

‘ For if they always serve you thus, 

You’ll find them but of little use.’ 

So high at last the contest rose, 

From words they almost came to blows*. 

When luckily came by a third ; 

To him the question they referred : 

And begged he’d tell them, if he knew; 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 5 ° 

‘ Sirs,’ cries the umpire, ‘cease your pother; 

The creature’s neither one nor t’other. 

I caught the animal last night, 

And viewed it o’er by candle-light : 

I marked it well, ’twas black as jet — 

You stare— but, sirs, I’ve got it yet, 

And can' produce it.’ — ‘ Pray, sir, do; 

I’ll lay my life the thing is blue.’ 

‘ And I’ll be sworn, that when you’ve seen 
The reptile, you’ll pronounce him green.’ 60 

* Well, then, at once to ease the doubt,* 

Replies the man, * I’ll turn him out : 

And when before your eyes I’ve set him, 

If you don’t find him black, I’ll eat him.’ 

He said ; and full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lol— ’twas white. 

Both stared, the man looked wondrous 
wise— 

‘ My children,’ the Chameleon cries, 

(Then first the creature found a tongue) 

‘ You all are right, and all are wrong: 7 ° 

When next you talk of what you view, 

Think others see as well as you : 

Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own.* 
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W. MICKLE 

(1734-1789) 

THE SAILOR’S RETURN 


And are ye sure the news is true? 

And are ye sure he’s weel? 

Is this a time to think of wark? 

Ye jades, lay by your wheel. 

Is this a time to spin a thread, 

When Colin’s at the door? 

Reach down my cloak, I’ll to the quay, 
And see him come ashore ; 

For there’s nae luck about the house, 
10 There’s nae luck at a’ ; 

There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa\ 

And gie to me my bigonet, 

My bishop’s satin gown; 

For I maun tell the bailie’s wife 
That Colin’s in the town. 

My Turkey slippers maun goe on, 

My stockins pearly blue ; 

It’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman, 

20 For he*s baith leal and true. 

Rise, lass, and make a clean fireside, 
Put on the muckle pot ; 

Gie little Kate her button gown, 

And Jock his Sunday coat; 

And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 
Their hose as white as snaw ; 

It’s a’ to please my ain gudeman, 

For he’s been long awa\ 


There’s two fat hens upo* the coop, 

Been fed this month and mair ; 3 ° 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 

That Colin well may fare ; 

And spread the table neat and clean, 

Gar ilka thing look braw, 

For wha can tell how Colin fared 
When he was far awa? 

Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 

Ilis breath like caller air; 

His very foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair. 40 

And will I see his face again? 

And will I hear him speak? 

I’m downright dizzy with the thought, 

In troth I’m like to greet. 

If Colin’s weel, and weel content, 

I hae no mair to crave; 

And gin I live to keep him sae, 

I’m blest aboon the lave. 

And will I sec his face again, 

And will I hear him speak? 5 ° 

I’m downright dizzy at the thought, 

In troth I’m like to greet, 

For there’s nae luck about the house, 

There’s nae luck at a’; 

There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa’. 


JOHN MILTON 

(1601-1674) 

LYCIDAS 

Yet once more, 0 ye laurels, and once more, Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude He must not float upon his watery bier 

And with forced fingers rude Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, ' 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear [Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred well. 

Compels me to disturb your season due: That from beneath the seat of Jove doth 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, spring ; 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his p’er. Begin, fad somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
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Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse: 

So may some gentle Muse 
20 With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 

And, as he passes, turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same dock, by fountain, shade, and rill; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the gray fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

30 Oft till the star, that rose at evening bright, 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his west- 
ering wheel# 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Tempered to the oaten flute; 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven 
heel 

From the glad sound would not be absent long; 
And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 

But, O! the heavy change, now thou art 
gone, 

Now thou art gone and never must return ! 

Thee, shepherd, thee the woods, and desert 
caves, 

4 ° With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er- 
grown, 

And all their echoes, mourn : 

The willows, and the hazel copses green 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that 
graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe 
wear, 

When first the white thorn blows ; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear.] 

5 ° Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorse- 
less deep 

Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream: 

Ay me ! I fondly dream, 

Had ye been there: for what could that have 
done? 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

60 Whom universal nature did lament. 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift liebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nesera’s hair? 

70 Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) * 
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To scorn delights and live laborious days: 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘But not the 
praise,’ 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears; 

* Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 80 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.’ 

0 fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured 
flood. 

Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal 
reeds, 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea, 

That came in Neptune’s plea. 9 ° 

lie asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle 
swain? 

And questioned every gust of rugged wings, 

That blows from off each beaked promontory: 

They knew not of his story ; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed: 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 100 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

[Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing 
slow, 

Ilis mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with 
woe. 

‘Ah! who hath reft,’ quoth he, ‘my dearest 
pledge? 5 

Last came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain 1 10 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake : — 

‘ How well could I have spared for thee, young 
swain, 

Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold I 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest : 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know 
how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the 120 
least 

That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They 
are sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
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Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed ; 
But swoln with wind ana the rank mist they 
draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

13 ° But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 
more.’ 

Return, Alpheus ; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian 
Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flow’rets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, ana gushing 
brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely 
looks; 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
* 4 ° That on the green turf suck the honeyed 
showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired wood- 
bine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

* 5 ° And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 
For so to interpose a little case, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise, 
Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding 
seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 


Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 

Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 

Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with 
ruth : 

And 0 , ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth.] 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no 
more; 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled 170 
ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, hut mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked 
the waves, 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 180 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks 
and rills, 

While the still morn went out with sandals gray; 

He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 19° 
And now was dropped into the western bay: 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 
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SATAN, MOLOCH, BELIAL, MAMMON 

II. ii. — 41 • • • 51-105 • • • 119-225 . . . 
229-280. 

Satan. Powers and Dominions, Deities of 
Heaven ! 

For since no deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppressed and fallen, 

I give not Heaven for lost. From th*is descent 
Celestial virtues rising will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no 
fall, 

And trust tfiemselves to fear no second fate. 
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Me though just right, and the fixed laws of 
Heaven, 

Did first create your leader ; next, free choice, 

With what besides, in counsel or in fight, 10 

Hath been achieved of merit; yet this loss, 

Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 
Established in a safe unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
In Heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior: but who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s 
aim, 

Your bufwark, and condemns to greatest share 
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Of endless pain? [Where there is then no 
good 

For which to strive, no strife can grow up 
there 

From faction ; for none sure will claim in Hell 
Precedence ; none, whose portion is so small 
Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more.] With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of old, 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assured us; and, by what best 
way, 

Whether of open war, or covert guile, 

We now debate : who can advise, may speak. 


Moloch My sentence is for open war. Of 
wiles, 

More unexpert, I boast not : them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need; not 
now. 

For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, (sit lingering here, 
Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwelling- 
place 

Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay? No ! let us rather choose, 
Aimed with Hell-flames and fury, all at once, 
O’er Heaven’s high towers to force resistless 
way, 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the torturer ; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder; and, for lightning, sec 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels, and his throne itself 
Mixed with Tartarean sulphur and strange 
fire, 

His own invented torments. But perhaps 
The way seems difficult and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat : descent and fall 
To us is adverse. [Who but felt of late, 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 
With wnat compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low?] The ascent is easy then ; 
The event is feared; should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may 

To our destruction; if there be in Hell 
Fear to be worse destroyed: what can be 
worse 

Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, con- 
demned 

In this abhorr&d deep to utter woe; 

[Where pain of unextinguishable fire * 


Must exercise us without hope of end, 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour, 

Call us to penance? more destroyed than thus, 
We should be quite abolished, and expire.] 
What fear we, then? what doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire? which, to the highth enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential— happier far 
Than, miserable, to have eternal being: — 

Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
Op this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his Heaven, 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne; 

Which, if not victory, is yet revenge. 

Belial. I should be much for open war, 
0 peers, 

As not behind in hate; if what was urged 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 

Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success; 
When he, who most excels in fact of arms, 

In what he counsels jmd in what excels 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 
Of all his aim, [after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge? The towers of Heaven 
are filled 

With arm&d watch, that render all access 
Impregnable: oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or, with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise. Or, could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection to confound 
Heaven’s purest light; yet our great Enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted; and the ethereal mould, 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 
Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair ; we must exasperate 
The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 

And that must end us ; that must be our cure, 
To be no more.] Sad cure! for who would 
lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? And who 
knows, 

Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 
Can give it, or will ever? how he can, 

Is doubtful : that he never will, is sure. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless? 4 Wherefore cease we then?* 

3*5 
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Say they who counsel war: * We are decreed, 
l*o Reserved, and destined to eternal woe; 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 
What can we suffer worse?* Is this then worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 
What, when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us? This Hell then seemed 
A refuge from those wounds ; or when we lay 
Chained on the burning lake? That sure was 
worse. 

[What if the breath that kindled those grim 
fires, 

140 Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold 
rage, 

And plunge us in the flames? or, from above, 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? What if all 
Her stores were opened, and this firmament 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire, 
Impending horrors, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads ; while we, perhaps, 
Designing or exhorting glorious war, 

Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled, 

150 Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and 
prey 

Of racking whirlwinds; or for ever sunk 
Undfcr yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 

Ages of hopeless end? This would be worse.] 
War, therefore, open or concealed alike 
My voice dissuades; for what can force or 
guile 

With him, or who deceive his mind, whose 
eye 

Views all things at one view? He from 
Heaven’s highth 

1 60 All these our motions vain sees and derides ; 
Not more almighty to resist our might, 

Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
[Shall we then live thus vile, the race of 
Heaven 

Thus trampled, thus expelled, to suffer here 
Chains and these torments? Better these than 
worse, 

By my advice ; since fate inevitable 
Sulxlues us, and omnipotent decree, 

The Victor’s will. To suffer, as to do, 

Our strength is equal, nor the law unjust 
170 That so ordains: this was at first resolved, 

If we were wise, against so great a Foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might fall.] 

I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink and 
fear 

What yet they know must follow,— to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of their conqueror. This is now 
Our doom ; which if we can sustain and bear, 
Our supreme Foe in time may much remit 
j8o His anger; and perhaps, thus far removed 
Not mind us, not offending, satisfied 


With what is punished; whence these raging 
fires 

Will slacken, if his breath stir not their 
flames. 

[Our purer essence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour; or, inured, not feel; 

Or, changed at length, and to the place con- 
formed 

In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain] 

This horror will grow mild, this darkness light ; 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight 190 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what 
change 

Worth waiting; since our present lot appears 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe. 

Mammon . Either to disenthrone the King 
of Heaven 

We war, if war be best, or to regain 
Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife. 

The former, vain to hope, argues as vain * 200 

The latter; for what place can be for us 
Within Heaven’s bound, unless Heaven’s Lord 
supreme 

We overpower? Suppose he should relent, 

And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection ; with what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence humble, and receive 
Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne 
With warbled hymns, [and to his Godhead 
sing 

Forced hallelujahs; while he lordly sits 

Our envied sovran, and his altar breathes 210 

Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers, 

Our servile offerings? This must be our task 
In Heaven, this our delight; how wearisome 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 
To whom we hate !] Let us not then pursue, 

By force impossible, by leave obtained 
Unacceptable, though in Heaven, our state 
Of splendid vassalage ; but rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our 
own 

Live to ourselves, [though in this vast recess, 220 
Free, and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp. ] Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great things of 
small, 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 

We can create; and in what place soe’er 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
[Through labour and endurance. This deep 
world 

Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all-ruling 230 
Sire 

Choose to reside, his glory unobscured, 

And *vith the majesty of darkness round 
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Covers his throne; from whence deep thunder 
roar, 

Mustering their rage, and Heaven resembles 
Hell? 

As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please? This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold : 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can Heaven show more?] 
tyO Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements : these piercing fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper changed 
Into their temper ; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are, and where; dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise. 


IV. — 823-843 . . . 878-901 . . , 904-923 . . . 

* 925-945 • • • 947-967 • • • 970-976 

* ... 1006-1013. 

ITHURIF.L, SATAN, ZEPIION, GABRIEL 

Ithuriel. Which of those rebel spirits adjudged 
to Hell 

Com’st thou, escaped thy prison? and trans- 
formed 

Why sat’sl thou like an enemy in wait, 

Here watching at the head of these that sleep? 
Satan . Know ye not me? ye knew me once, 
no mate 

For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar : 
Not to know me argues yourself unknown, 

The lowest of your throng; or, if ye know, 

Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 
10 Your message, like to end as much in vain? 

Zcphon. Think not, revolted spirit, thy shape 
the same, 

Or undiminished brightness, to be known 
As when thou stood’st in Heaven, upright and 
pure; 

That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 
Thy sin and place of doom, obscure and foul. 

But come; for thou, be sure, shalt give 
account 

To him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and these from harm. 

20 Gabriel. Why hast thou, Satan, broke the 
bonds prescribed 

To thy transgressions, and disturbed the charge 
Of others, wno approve not to transgress 
By thy example, but have power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place; 
Employed, it seems, to violate sleep, and those 
Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss? 
Satan. Gabriel, thou hadst in heaven the 
esteem of wise; * 
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An d such I held thee ; but this question asked 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his 
pain? 

Who would not, finding way, break loose from 3° 
Hell, 

Though thither doomed? Thou wouldst thy- 
self, no doubt, 

And boldly venture to whatever place 
Farthest from pain, where thou mightst hope 
to change 

Torment with ease, and soonest recompense 
Dole with delight; which in this place I 
sought : 

To thee no reason, who know’st only good, 

But evil hast not tried. And wilt object 
His will, who bounds us ? Let him surer bar 
Ilis iron gates, if he intends our stay 
In that dark durance. Thus much what was 4° 
asked : 

The rest is true, they found me where they say ; 

But that implies not violence or harm. 

Gabriel . O loss of one in heaven to judge 
of wise, 

Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew, 

And now returns him from his prison ’scaped, 
Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wise 
Or not, who ask what boldness brought him 
hither 

Unlicensed from his bounds in Hell prescribed ! 

So wise he judges it to fly from pain, 

However, and to ’scape his punishment! 5° 

So judge thou still, presumptuous! till the 
wrath, 

Which thou incurr’st by flying, meet thy flight 
Sevenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to 
Hell, 

Which taught thee yet no better, that no pain 
Can equal anger infinite provoked. 

But wherefore thou alone? wherefore with thee 
Came not all Hell broke loose? is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be fled? or thou than they 
Less hardy to endure? Courageous chief! 

The first in flight from pain, hadst thou 60 
alleged 

To thy deserted host this cause of flight, 

Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive. . . . 
Satan. Not that I less endure, or shrink 
from pain, 

Insulting angel ! well thou know’st I stood 
The fiercest, when in battle to thy aid 
The blasting volleyed thunder made all speed, 

And seconded thy else not dreaded spear. 

But still thy words at random, as before, 

Argue thy inexperience what behoves, 

From hard assays and ill-successes past, 7° 

A faithful leader — not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger by himself untried. 

I therefore, I alone first undertook 
To wing the desolate abyss, and spy 
This new-created world, whereof in Hell 
Fame is not silent, here in hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
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To settle here on earth, or in mid air ; 

Though for possession put to try once more 
So What thou and thy gay legions dare against ; 
Whose easier business were to serve their Lord 
High up in Heaven, with songs to hymn his 
throne, 

And practised distances to cringe, not fight. . . . 
Gabriel . To say and straight unsay, pre- 
tending first 

Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy, 
Argues no leader, but a liar traced, 

Satan : and couldstthou ‘faithful’ add? 0 name, 
0 sacred name of faithfulness profaned ! 
Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious crew? 

90 Army of fiends, fit body to fit head ! 

Was this your discipline and faitli engaged, 
Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegiance to the acknowledged Power 
supreme? 

And thou, sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawned, and cringed, and servilely adored 
Heaven’s awful Monarch? Wherefore, but in 
hope 

To dispossess him, and thyself to reign? 

But mark what I arecd thee now : Avaunt ! 

XOO Fly thither whence thou fled’st. If from this 
hour 


See also ARCADES 

Lines 25-83.— 1 Stay, gentle 
Genius of the Wood.) 

COMUS 

Lines 244-330.— ‘ Can any 
between Comtes and the L 


Within these hallowed limits thou appear, 

Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chained 
And seal thee so, as henceforth not to scorn, 
The facile gates of Hell too slightly barred. 

Satan. Then, when I am thy captive, talk 
of chains, 

Proud limitary cherub ! but ere then 
Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm, though Heaven’s King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with my compeers, 
Used to the yoke, draw’st his triumphant 
wheels 

In progress through the road of Heaven star- 
paved. 

Gabriel \ Satan, I know thy strength, and 
thou know’st mine; 

Neither our own, but given : what folly then 
To boast what arms can do! since thine no 
more 

Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though 
doubled now 

To trample thee as mire. For proof look uj^ 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign, 

Where thou art weighed, and shown how light, 
how weak 
If thou resist. 


Swains!’ 'vesture’s hem.’— [Speech of the 


mortal mixture ’ ‘ lead on ! '—(Dialogue 


PARADISE LOST 

III. — 1-55. — ‘ Hail, holy Light !’ ‘mortal sight.* 

IV. — 31-112. — c O thou, that, with surpassing glory’ ‘shall know.’ 

— (Satan addresses the Sun.) 

V. —x 53-208.— ‘These are thy glorious works ’ ‘dispels the dark ! ’ 

X.— 272-324. — 'So saying, with delight’ ‘three places led.’ — (The 

Building of the Bridge to Hell . ) 

X.— 504-584. — ‘ So having said, awhile’ ‘Jove was born.’— (The 

Serpents. ) 


PARADISE REGAINED 

IV.— 44-87. — ‘The city which thou seest’ * removed : * 236-284. — 

‘Look once more’ ‘with empire joined.’ (Vision of Rome and 

Athens.) • 
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SAMSON AGONISTES 

Lines 1076-1267 (omitting 1178-1223.— ‘Fair honour* ‘small enforce.*)— 

* I come not, Samson * ‘ attempt the deed.* (Samson and Harapha.) 

Lines 1596-1659. — ‘Occasions drew me* ‘stood without.* (Messenger 

relates the Death of Samson,) 

Lines 1708-1744. — ‘Come, come; no time* ‘loss of eyes.* (Manoah's 

Speech after Samson's Death,) 
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WILLIAM MORRIS 

(1834-1896) 

THE DEATH OF JASON 


But on a day 

From out the goodly town he took his way, 

To where, beneath the cliffs of Cenchreae, 

Lay Argo, looking o’er the ridgy sea ; 

Being fain once more to ponder o’er past days, 
Ere he should set his face to winning praise 
Among the shouts of men and clash of steel. 
But when he reached the well-remembered 
keel, 

The sun was far upon his downward way, 

IO At afternoon of a bright summer day. 

Hot was it, and still o’er the long rank grass, 
Beneath the hull, a widening shade did pass; 
And further off, the sunny daisied sward, 

The raised oars with their creeping shadows 
barred ; 

And grey shade from the hills of Cenchreae 
Began to move on toward the heaving sea. 

So Jason, lying in the shadow dark 
Cast by the stem, the warble of the lark, 

The chirrup of the cricket, well could hear; 

20 And now and then the sound would come anear 
Of some hind shouting o’er his laden wain. 

But looking o’er the blue and heaving plain, 
Sailless it was, and beaten by no oar, 

And on the yellow edges of the shore 
The ripple fell in murmur soft and low, 

As with wide-sweeping wings the gulls did go 
About the breakers crying plaintively. 

But Jason, looking out across the sea, 

Beheld the signs of wind a-drawing nigh, 

3 ° Gathering about the clear cold eastern sky ; 
And many an evening then he thought upon 
Ere yet the quays of M* they had won, 

And longings that had long been gathering 
Stinted in his heart, and now he felt the sting 
Of life within him, and at last he said 
‘Why should I move about as move the 
dead, 


And take no heed of what all men desire? 

Once more I feel within my heart the fire 
That drave me forth unto the white- walled town, 
Leaving the sunny slopes, and thick-leaved 40 
crown 

Of grey old Pelion, that alone I knew, 

Great deeds and wild, and desperate things to do. 

‘ Once did I win a noble victory ; 

I won a kingdom, and I cast it by 
For rest and peace, and rest and peace are 
gone. 

I had a fair love, that loved me alone, 

And made me that I am in all men’s eyes; 

And like my hard-earned kingdom, my fair prize, 

I cast my tender heart, my Love away; 

Yet failed I not to love, until a day, 50 

A day I nigh forget, took all from me 
That once I had. — And she is gone, yea, she 
Whose innocent sweet eyes and tender hands 
Made me a mocking unto distant lands: 

Alas, poor child ! yet is that as a dream, 

And still my life a happy life I deem, 

But ah ! so short, so short ! for I am left 
Of love, of honour, and of joy bereft — 

And yet not dead — ah, if I could but see 
But once again her who delivered me 60 

From death and many troubles, then no more 
Would I turn backward from the shadowy 
shore, 

And all my life would seem but perfect gain. 

‘ Alas ! what hope is this? is it in vain 
I long to see her? Lo, am I not young? 

In many a song my past deeds have been sung, 

And these my hands that guided Argo through 
The blue Symplegades, still deeds may do. 

For now the world has swerved from truth 
and right, 

Cumbered with monsters, empty of delight, 7 ° 
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And, ’midst all this, what honour may I win, 
That she may know of and rejoice therein, 

And come to seek me, and upon my throne 
May find me sitting, worshipped, and alone. 

Ah ! if it should be, how should I rejoice 
To hear once more that once beloved voice 
Rise through the burden of dull words, well- 
known : 

How should I clasp again my love, mine own, 
And set the crown upon her golden head, 

8o And with the eyes of lovers newly wed, 

How should we gaze each upon each again ! 
*0 hope not vain! O surely not quite 
vain! . . . 

Cast off my moody sorrow utterly, 

And once more live my life as in times past, 
And 'mid the chance of war the die will cast. 

* And surely, whatso great deeds have been 
done, 

Since with my fellows the Gold Fleece I won, 
Still, here, some wild bull clears the frightened 
fields; 

There, a great lion cleaves the sevenfold 
shields; 

90 There, dwells some giant robber of the land ; 
There, whirls some woman-slayer’s red right 
hand.* 


So saying, gazing still across the sea, 

Heavy with davs and nights of misery, 

His eyes waxea dim, ana calmer still he grew, 

Still pondering over times and things he knew; 
While now the sun had sunk behind the hill, 

And from a whitethorn nigh a thrush did fill 
The balmy air with echoing minstrelsy, 

And cool the night-wind blew across the sea, 

And round about the soft-winged bats did 100 
sweep. 

So ’midst all this at last he fell asleep, 

Nor did his eyes behold another day ; 

For Argo, slowly rotting all away, 

Had dropped a timber here, and there an oar, 

All through that year, but people of the shore 
Set all again in order as it fell. 

But now the stempost, that had carried well 
The second rafter in King Pelias’ hall, 

Began at last to quiver towards its fall, 

And whether loosed by some divinity, I IQ 

Or that the rising wind from off the sea 
Blew full upon it, surely I know not — 

But, when the day dawned, still on the same 
spot, 

Beneath the ruined stem did Jason lie 
Crushed, and all dead of him that here can die. 


HENRY NEWB0LT 

A BALLAD OF JOHN NICHOLSON 


It fell in the year of Mutiny, 

At darkest of the night, 

John Nicholson by Jalandhar came 
On his way to Delhi fight. 

And as he by Jalandhar came 
He thought what he must do, 

And he sent to the Rajah fair greeting, 

To try if he were true. 

‘God grant your Highness length of days, 
10 And friends when need shall be ; 

And I pray you send your Captains hither, 
That they may speak with me.' 

On the morrow through Jalandhar town 
The Captains rode in state ; 

They came to the house of John Nicholson 
And stood before the gate. 

The chief of them was Mehtab Singh, 

He was both proud and sly; 

His turban gleamed with rubies red, 

80 He held his chin full high. 


lie marked his fellows how they put 
Their shoes from off their feet ; 

‘ Now wherefore make ye such ado 
These fallen lords to greet? 

‘ They have ruled us for a hundred years, 

In truth I know not how ; 

But though they be fain of mastery, 

They dare not claim it now,’ 

Right haughtily before them all 
The durbar hall he trod, 3 ° 

With rubies red his turban gleamed, 

His feet with pride were shod. 

They had not been an hour together, 

A scanty hour or so, 

When Mehtab Singh rose in his place 
And turned about to go. 


Then swiftly came John Nicholson 
Between the door and him, 

With anger smouldering in his eyes 
That made the rubies dim. 40 

• 
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‘You are overhasty, Mehtab Singh,’— 
Oh, but his voice was low ! 

He held his wrath with a curb of iron, 
That furrowed cheek and brow. 

1 You are overhasty, Mehtab Singh, 
When that the rest are gone, 

I have a word that may not wait 
To speak with you alone.’ 

The Captains passed in silence forth 
$0 And stood the door behind ; 

To go before the game was played 
Be sure they had no mind. 

♦ 

But there within John Nicholson 
Turned him on Mehtab Singh, 

‘ So long as the soul is in my body 
You shall not do this thing. 

‘ Have ye served us for a hundred years 
And yet ye know not why? 

We brook no doubt of our mastery, 

6o We rule until we die. 


‘Were I the one last Englishman 
Drawing the breath of life, 

And you the master-rebel of all 
That stir this land to strife — 

‘Were I,’ he said, 1 but a Corporal, 

And you a Rajput King, 

So long as the soul was in my body 
You should not do this thing. 

‘ Take off, take off those shoes of pride, 

Carry them whence they came ; 70 

Your Captains saw your insolence, 

And they shall see your shame.’ 

When Mehtab Singh came to the door 
His shoes they burned his hand, 

For there in long and silent lines 
He saw the Captains stand. 

When Mehtab Singh rode from the gate 
His chin was on his breast: 

The Captains said, ‘ When the strong command, 
Obedience is best.’ 8o 


GILLESPIE 


Riwng at dawn, riding alone, 

Gillespie left the town behind ; 

Before he turned by the westward road 
A horseman crossed him, staggering blind. 

‘ The Devil’s abroad in false Vellore, 

The Devil that stabs by night,’ he said, 

‘ Women and children, rank and file, 

Dying and dead, dying and dead.’ 

Without a word, without a groan, 

10 Sudden and swift Gillespie turned ; 

The blood roared in his ears like fire, 

Like fire the road beneath him burned. 

He thundered back to Arcot gate, 

He thundered up through Arcot town, 

Before he thought a second thought 
In the barrack yard he lighted down. 

‘ Trumpeter, sound for the Light Dragoons, 
Sound to saddle and spur,’ he said; 

* He that is ready may ride with me, 

20 And he that can may ride ahead. ’ 

Fierce and fain, fierce and fain, 

Behind him went the troopers grim, 

They rode as ride the Light Dragoons, 

But never a man could ride with him. 

Their rowels ripped their horses’ sides, 

Their hearts were red with a deeper goad, 

But ever alone before them all 
Gillespie rode, Gillespie rode. • 

32X 


Alone he came to false Vellore, 

The walls were lined, the gates were barred ; 30 

Alone he walked where the bullets bit, 

And called above to the Sergeant’s Guard. 

‘ Sergeant, Sergeant, over the gate, 

Where are your officers all?’ he said; 

Heavily came the Sergeant’s voice : 

1 There are two living, and forty dead. ’ 

* A rope, a rope ! ’ Gillespie cried : 

They bound their belts to serve his need ; 

There was not a rebel behind the wall 
But laid his barrel and drew his bead. 40 

There was not a rebel among them all 
But pulled his trigger and cursed his aim, 

For lightly swung and rightly swung 
Over the gate Gillespie came. 

He dressed the line, he led the charge, 

They swept the wall like a stream in spate 

And roaring over the roar they heard 
The galloper guns that burst the gate. 

Fierce and fain, fierce and fain, 

The troopers rode the reeking flight : 50 

The very stones remember still 
The end of them that stab by night. 

They’ve kept the tale a hundred years, 

TheyMl keep the tale a hundred more : 

Riding at dawn, riding alone, 

Gillespie came to false Vellore. 

X 
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THE QUARTER-GUNNER'S YARN 


We lay at St Helen’s, and easy she rode 
With one anchor catted and freshwater stowed ; 
When the barge came alongside like bullocks 
we roared, 

For we knew what we carried with Nelson 
aboard. 

Our captain was Hardy, the pride of us all, 

HI ask for none better when danger shall 
call; 

He was hardy by nature and Hardy by name, 
And soon by his conduct to honour he came. 

The third day the Lizard was under our lee, 
to Where the Ajax and Thunderer joined us 
at sea, 

But what with foul weather and tacking about, 
When we sighted the Fleet wc were thirteen 
days out. 

The Captains they all came aboard quick 
enough, 

But the news that they brought was as heavy 
as duff ; 

So backward an enemy never was seen, 

They were harder to come at than Cheeks the 
Marine. 

The lubbers had hare’s lugs where seamen have 
ears, 

So we stowed all saluting and smothered our 
cheers, 

And to humour their stomachs and tempt them 
to dine 

20 In the offing we showed them but six of the 
line. 

One morning the topmen reported below 
The old Agamemnon escaped from the foe ; 
Says Nelson, * My lads, there’ll be honour for 
some, 

For we’re sure of a battle now Berry has 
come.’ 

‘Up hammocks!’ at last cried the bo’sun at 
dawn; 

The guns were cast loose and the tompions 
drawn; 

The gunner was bustling the shotracks to fill, 
And * All hands to quarters ’ was piped with 
a will. 


We now saw the enemy bearing ahead, 

And to East of them Cape Traflagar, it was said ; 3 ° 

’Tis a name we remember from father to son, 

That the days of old England may never be 
done. 

The Victory led, to her flag it was due, 

Tho’ the Ttmtraires thought themselves 
Admirals too, * 

But Lord Nelson he hailed them with master- 
ful grace, 

‘ Cap’n Harvey, I’ll thank you to keep in your 
place.’ 

To begin with we closed the Bucentaure alone, 

An eighty-gun ship, and their Admiral’s own ; 

We raked her but once, and the rest of the day 
Like a hospital hulk on the water she lay. 40 

To our battering next the Redoubtable struck, 

But her sharpshooters gave us the worst of the 
luck, 

Lord Nelson was wounded, most cruel to tell, 

‘ They’ve done for me, Hardy,’ he cried as he fell. 

To the cockpit in silence they carried him past, 

And sad were the looks that were after him cast ; 

His face with a kerchief he tried to conceal, 

But we knew him too well from the truck to 
the keel. 

When the Captain reported a victory won, 

‘ Thank God ! ’ he kept saying, 1 my duty I’ve 50 
done.’ 

At last came the moment to kiss him good-bye, 

And the Captain for once had the salt in his eye. 

1 Now anchor, dear Hardy,’ the Admiral cried, 

But before we could make it he fainted and 
died; 

All night in the trough of the sea we were 
tossed, 

And for want of ground-tackle good prizes were 
lost. 

Then we hauled down the flag ; at the fore it 
was red, 

And blue at the mizzen was hoisted instead 
By Nelson’s famed Captain, the pride of each 
tar, 

Who fought in the Victry off Cape Traflagar. &> 
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FROM ‘THE ISLAND RACE 1 


England I where the sacred flame 
Burns before the inmost shrine, 

Where the lips that love thy name 
Consecrate their hopes and thine, 
Where the banners of thy dead 
Weave their shadows overhead, 

Watch beside thine arms to-night, 

Pray that God defend the Right. 

Think that when to-morrow comes 
War shall claim command of all ; 

Thou must hear the roll of drums, 

Thou must hear the trumpet’s call. 
Now, before they silence ruth, 

Commune with the voice of truth ; 
England ! on thy knees to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right. 

Hast thou counted up the cost, 

What to foeman, what to friend? 
Glory sought is Honour lost, 

How should this be knighthood’s end? 

See also ADMIRALS ALL 
SAN STEFANO 


Know’st thou what is Hatred’s meed? 
What the surest gain of Greed ? 
England ! wilt thou dare to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right? 

Single-hearted, unafraid, 

Hither all thy heroes came, 

On this altar’s steps were laid 
Gordon’s life and Outram’s fame. 
England ! if thy will be yet 
By their peat examples set, 

Here beside thine arms to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right. 

So shalt thou when morning comes 
Rise to conquer or to fall, 

Joyful hear the rolling drums, 

Joyful hear the trumpets call. 

Then let Memory tell thy heart; 

‘ England J what thou wert x thou art! 1 
Gird thee with thine ancient might, 
Forth ! and God defend the Right! 


SERINGAPA TAM 

THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL BLARE (17 August 1657) 
THE GUIDES AT CABUL } 1879 
VAE VICTIS 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 

(1809-1849) 

THE RAVEN 


Once, upon a midnight dreary, 
While I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious 
Volume of forgotten lore, — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door : 
°Tis some visitor’ — I muttered— 
‘Tapping at my chamber door,— 
Only this, and nothing more.’ 


Ah, distinctly I remember— 

It was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember 
Wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow; 

Vainly I had tried to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — 
Sorrow for the lost Lenore — 

For the rare and radiant maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore— 
Nameless here for evermore. 
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And the silken, sad, uncertain 
Rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me— filled me with fantastic 
Terrors never felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating 
Of my heart, I stood repeating— 

*’Tis some visitor entreating 
3 ° Entrance at my chamber door, - 

Some late visitor entreating 
Entrance at my chamber door,— 

This it is, and nothing more.’ 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; 
Hesitating then no longer, 

1 Sir 1* said I — ‘or Madam ! truly 
Your forgiveness I implore; 

But the fact is I was napping. 

And so gently you came rapping, 

4 ° And so faintly you came tapping, 
Tapping at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you ;*— 
Here I opened wide the door : 
Darkness there, and nothing more ! 

Deep into that darkness peering, 

Long I stood there wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal 
Ever dared to dream before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, 

£0 And the darkness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken 
Was the whispered word— 1 Lenore !’ 
This I whispered, and an echo 
Murmured back the word—* Lenore ! ’ 
Merely this, and nothing more. 

Then into the chamber turning, 

All my soul within me burning, 

Soon I heard again a tapping 
Somewhat louder than before : 

6o 1 Surely*— said I — * surely that is 

Something at my window lattice ; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, 

And this mystery explore,— 

Let my heart be still a moment, 

Ana this mystery explore;— 

*Tis the wind, and nothing more ! ’ 

Open here I flung the shutter, 

When, with many a flirt and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately Haven 
70 Of the saintly days of yore ; 

Not the least obeisance made he ; 

Not an instant stopped or stayed he ; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, 

Perched above my chamber door - 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat,— and nothing more. 

Then, this ebony bird beguiling 
My sad fancy into smiling, 

&> By the grave and stem decorum 
Of the countenance it wore,— 


* Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 

Thou * — I said—* art sure no craven, 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven 
Wandering from the nightly shore ! 

Tell me what thy lordly name is 
On the night’s Plutonian shore 1* 

Quoth the Raven — ‘ Nevermore 1 * 

Much I marvelled this ungainly 
Fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning, 

Little relevancy bore: 

For we cannot help agreeing 
That no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing 
Bird above his chamber door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured 
Bust above his chamber door— 

With such name as ‘ Nevermore. * 

But the Raven, sitting lonely 100 

On the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in 
That one word he did outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered, 

Not a leather then he fluttered ; 

Till I scarcely more than muttered — 

* Other friends have flown before ; 

On the morrow he will leave me 
As my hopes have flown before. ’ 

Then the bird said — ‘ Nevermore ! ’ 1 10 

Startled at the stillness broken 
By reply so aptly spoken, 

* Doubtless 5 — said I — ‘ what it utters 
Is its only stock and store, — 

Caught from some unhappy master 
Whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster. 

Till his songs one burden bore, — 

Till the dirges of his hope the 
Melancholy burden bore 120 

Of Nevermore! — of Nevermore P 

But, the Raven still beguiling 
All my sad soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in 
Front of bird and bust and doo- ; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, 

I betook myself to linking 
Fancy into fanejr, thinking 
What this ominous bird of yore,— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 1 3° 

Gaunt and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking * Nevermore.* 

This I sat engaged in guessing, 

But no syllable expressing 
To the fowl, whose fiery eyes now 
Burned into my bosom’s core ; 

This, and more, I sat divining, 

Withmy head at ease reclining 
On tne cushion’s velvet lining 
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140 That the lamplight gloated o’er,— 

But whose velvet violet lining, 

With the lamplight gloating o’er, 

She shall press— ah, nevermore I 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, 
Perfumed from an unseen censer 
Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls 
Tinkled on the tufted floor : 

‘Wretch!* I cried—* thy God hath lent thee, 
By these angels He hath sent thee, 

150 Respite — respite and nepenthe — 

From thy memories of Lenore ! 

Quaff, O quaff this kind nepenthe, 

And forget this lost Lenore !’ 

Quoth the Raven—* Nevermore!’ 

* Prophet!’ said I— ‘ thing of evil !— 

Prophet still, if bird or devil ! 

Whether tempter sent, or whether 
Tempest tossed thee here ashore,— 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, 

!6o On this desert land enchanted, 

On this home by horror haunted — 

Tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there— is there balm in Gilead? 

Tell me— tell me, I implore !’ 

Quoth the Raven — ‘ Nevermore!* 

‘Prophet!’ said I — * thing of evil — 

Prophet still, if bird or devil ! 

By that heaven that bends above us— 


By that God we both adore-- 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden 1 70 

If within the distant Aidenn 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore,— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden 
Whom the angels name Lenore?* 

Quoth the Raven— ‘Nevermore!* 

* Be that word our sign of parting, 

Bird or fiend 1’ I shrieked, upstarting— 

‘ Get thee back into the tempest 
And the night’s Plutonian shore ! 180 

Leave no black plume as a token 
Of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !— 

Quit the bust above my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, 

And take thy form from off my door l* 

Quoth the Raven — ‘Nevermore!* 

And the Raven, never flitting, 

Still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas 190 

Just above my chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight, o’er him streaming, 

Throws his shadow on the floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow 
That lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted— nevermore ! 


ALEXANDER POPE 

(1688-1744) 

LODONA AND THAMES 


Windsor Forest, 159*234. 

Let old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 

Th’ immortal huntress, and her virgin train; 
Nor envy, Windsor ! since thy shades have seen 
As bright a Goddess, and as chaste a Queen ; 
Whose care, like hers, protects the sylvan 

The earth^sTair light, and Empress of the main. 

Here too, ’tis sung, of old, Diana strayed, 
And Cynthus’ top forsook for Windsor shade ; 
Here was she seen o’er airy wastes to rove, 

10 Seek the clear spring, or haunt the pathless 
grove; , . , 

Here, armed with silver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buskined virgins traced the dewy lawn. 

Above the rest*a rural nymph was famed, 
Thy offering, Thames ! the fair Lodona named, 
(Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast, 

The Muse shall sing, and what she sings shall 
lasth f 


Scarce could the goddess from her nymph le 
known, 

But by the crescent, and the golden zone. 

She scorned the praise of beauty, and the care : 

A belt her waist, a fillet binds her hair : 20 

A painted quiver on her shoulder sounds, 

And with her dart the flying deer she wounds. 

It chanced, as, eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the forest’s verdant limits strayed, 

Pan saw and loved ; and, burning with desire, 
Pursued her flight : her flight increased his fire. 

N ot half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky ; 

Not half so swiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the clouds he drives the trem- 30 
bling doves; 

As from the god she flew with furious pace, 

Or as the god, more furious, urged the chace. 

Now fainting, sinking, pale, the nymph appears; 

Now, close behind, his sounding steps she 
hears; 
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And now his shadow reached her as she run, 
His shadow lengthened by the setting sun ; 
And now his shorter breath, with sultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
In vain on father Thames she calls for aid, 

40 Nor could Diana help her injured maid. 

Faint, breathless, thus she prayed, nor prayed 
in vain — 

* Ah, Cynthia l ah— th o’ banished from thy train, 
Let me, O let me, to the shades repair, 

My native shades — there weep, and murmur 
there/ 

She said, and melting as in tears she lay, 

In a soft silver stream dissolved away. 

The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps; 

Still bears the name the hapless virgin bore, 

50 And bathes the forest where she ranged before. 
In her chaste current oft the goddess laves, 
And with celestial tears augments the waves. 
Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 
The headlong mountains and the downward 
skies, 

The wat’iy landscape of the pendent woods, 
And absent trees that tremble in the floods ; 


In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen, 

And floating forests paint the waves with green; 
Through the fair scene roll slow the ling’ring 
streams, 

Then foaming pour along, and rush into the 60 
Thames. 

[Thou, too, great father of the British floods, 

With joyful pride survey’st our lofty woods; 

Where tow’ring oaks their growing honours rear, 

And future navies on thy shores appear. 

Not Neptune’s self from all her streams 
receives 

A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 

No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear. 

No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear; 

Nor Po so swells the fabling poet’s lays, 

While led along the skies his current strays, 7 ° 
As thine, which visits Windsor’s famed abodes, 

To grace the mansion of our earthly gods: 

Nor all his stars above his lustre show, 

Like the bright beauties on the banks below ; 

Where Jove, subdued by mortal passion still, 

Might change Olympus for a nobler hill.] 


THE THAMES 


Windsor Forest, 259-922. 

Ye sacred Nine I that all my soul possess, 
Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless, 
Bear me, oh bear me to sequestered scenes, 
The bow’ry mazes, and surrounding greens ; 

To Thames’s banks which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where ye Muses sport on Cooper’s Hill. 
(On Cooper’s Hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames 
shall flow) 

I seem through consecrated walks to rove, 

10 I hear soft music die along the grove : 

Led by the sound, I roam from shade to shade, 
By godlike Poets venerable made : 

Here his first lays majestic Denham sung ; 
There the last numbers flowed from Cowley’s 
tongue. 

O early lost 1 what tears the river shed, 

When the sad pomp along his banks was led ! 
His drooping swans on ev’ry note expire, 

And on his willows hung each Muse :s lyre. 


Let softer strains ill-fated Henry mourn, 

And palms eternal flourish round his urn. 

Here o’er the Martyr-King the marble weeps, 

And, fastbeside him, once-feared Edward sleeps: 3 ° 
Whom not th’ extended Albion could contain, 

From old Belerium to the northern main, 

The grave unites; where e’en the great find 
rest, 

And blended lie th’ oppressor and th’ opprest ! 

Make sacred Charles s tomb for ever known, 
(Obscure the place, and uninscribed the stone) 

Oh fact accurst ! what tears has Albion shed l 
Heavens, what new wounds ! and how her old 
have bled! 

She saw her sons with purple death expire, 

Her sacred domes involved in rolling fare, 40 

A dreadful series of intestine wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and dishonest scars. 

At length great Anna said-—* Let discord cease !’ 

She said, the world obeyed, and all was peace ! - 


O wouldst thou sing what heroes Windsor bore, 
20 What kings first breathed upon her winding 
shore; 

Or raise old warriors, whose adored remains 

In weeping vaults her hallowed earth contains ; 

With Edward’s acts adorn the shining page, 

Stretch his long triumphs down through ev’ry 
age; 

Draw monarchs chained, and Cressi’s glorious 
field, 

The lilies blazing on the regal shield 1 


Hail, sacred Peace! hail, long expected 
days, 

That Thames’s glory to the stars shall raise l 
Tho’ Tiber’s streams immortal Rome behold, 
Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of 
gold, 

From Heav’n itself though sev’nfold Nilus flows, 

And harvests on a hundred realms bestows; 50 
These now no more shall be the Muses* themes, 

Lose in my fame, as in the sea their streams. 

• f » * « « » « 
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The time shall come, when, free as seas or 
wind, 

Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind j 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And seas but join the regions they divide ; 
Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to seek the 
old. 

Then ships of uncouth form shall stem the 
tide, 

60 And feathered people crowd my wealthy side ; 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech, our colour, and our strange attire ! 
O stretch thy reign, fair Peace! from shore 
to shore, 

Till conquest cease, and slavery be no more ; 


Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves ; 

Peru once more a race of kings behold, 

And other Mexicos be roofed with gold. 

Exiled by thee from earth to deepest hell, 

In brazen bonds shall barb’rous Discord dwell ; 70 

Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 

And mad Ambition, shall attend her there; 

There purple Vengeance bathed in gore 
retires, 

Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires; 

There hateful Envy her own snakes shall feel, 

And Persecution mourn her broken wheel ; 

There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 

And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vain. 


See also DESCEND , YE NINE 

ODE FOR ST CECILIA'S DAY 


WILLIAM MACKWORTH PRAED 

(1802-1839) 

SCHOOL AND SCHOOLFELLOWS 
FLOREAT ETONA 


* Twelve years ago I made a mock 
Of filthy trades and traffics : 

I wondered what they meant by stock ; 

I wrote delightful sapphics; 

I knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 

I supped with Fates and Furies,— 

Twelve years ago I was a boy, 

A happy boy, at Drury’s. 

Twelve years ago ! — how many a thought 
xo Of faded pains and pleasures 1 

Those whispered syllables have brought 
From Memory’s hoarded treasures ! 

The fields, the farms, the bats, the books, 

The glories and disgraces, 

The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of all familiar faces. 

Kind Mater smiles again to me, 

As bright as when we parted ; 

1 I seem again the frank, the free, 

20 Stout-limbed, and simple-hearted ! 

Pursuing every idle dream, 

And shunning every warning ; 

With no hard work but Boveney stream, 

No chill except Long Morning > 

\ 2 X 


Now stopping Harry Vernon’s ball 
That rattled like a rocket; 

Now hearing Wentworth’s 1 Fourteen all !* 

And striking for the pocket; 

Now feasting on a cheese and flitch, — 

Now drinking from the pewter ; 30 

Now leaping over Chalvey ditch, 

Now laughing at my tutor. 

Where are my friends? I am alone; 

No playmate shares my beaker: 

Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 

And some— -before the Speaker; 

And some compose a tragedy, 

And some compose a rondeau; 

And some draw sword for Liberty, 

And some draw pleas for John Doe. 40 

Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes 
Without the fear of sessions ; 

Charles Medlar loathed false quantities 
As much as false professions; 

Now Mill keeps order in the land, 

A magistrate pedantic; 

And Medlar’s feet repose unscanned 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 
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And I am eight-and-twenty now,— 

SO The world*s cold chains have bound me ; 
And darker shades are on my brow, 

And sadder scenes around me; 

In Parliament I fill my seat, 

With many other noodles; 

And lay my head in Jermyn Street, 

And sip my hock at Boodle’s. 

But often, when the cares of life 
Have sent my temples aching, 

When visions haunt me of a wife, 

6o When duns await my waking, 

For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remembered hobby; 


I long to lounge in Poet’s Walk, 

To shiver in the Lobby; 

I wish that I could run away 
From House, and Court, and Levee, 

Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy,— 

That I could bask in childhood’s sun, 

And dance o’er childhood’s roses, 70 

And find huge wealth in one pound one, 

Vast wit in broken noses, 

And play Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 

And call the milkmaids Ilouris, — 

That I could be a boy again, — 

A happy boy,— at Drury’s. 


SIR NICHOLAS AT MARSTON MOOR 


To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas ! the clarion’s 
note is high : 

To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas! the huge 
drum makes reply: 

Ere this hath Lucas marched with his gallant 
cavaliers, 

And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows 
fainter on our ears. 

To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas ! White Guy 
is at the door, 

And the vulture whets his beak o’er the field 
of Marston Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice from her brief and 
broken prayer, 

And she brought a silken standard down the 
narrow turret stair. 

Oh, many were the tears those radiant eyes 
had shed, 

10 As she worked the bright word * Glory ’ in the 
gay and glancing thread ; 

And mournful was the smile that o’er those 
beauteous features ran, 

As she said, ‘ It is your lady's gift, unfurl it in 
the van.* 

* It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best 
and boldest ride, 

Through the steel-clad files of Skippon and the 
black dragoons of Pride ; 

The recreant soul of Fairfax will feel a sicklier 
qualm, 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder 
psalm, 

When they see my lady’s gew-gaw flaunt 
bravely on their wing, 

And hear her loyal soldiers shout, “For God 
and for the King 


’Tis noon; the ranks are broken along the 
royal line ; 

They fly, the braggarts of the court, the bullies 20 
of the Rhine: 

Stout Langley’s cheer is heard no more, and 
Astley’s helm is down, 

And Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse 
and with a frown ; 

And cold Newcastle mutters, as he follows in 
the flight, 

1 The German boar had better far have supped 
in York to-night.’ 

The knight is all alone, his steel cap cleft in 
twain, 

His good buff jerkin crimsoned o’er with many 
a gory stain ; 

But still he waves the standard, and cries amid 
the rout— 

‘For Church and King, fair gentlemen, spur 
on and fight it out ! ’ 

And now he wards a Roundhead’s pike, and 
now he hums a stave, 

And here he Quotes a stage-play, and there he 30 
fells a knave. 

Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas! thou hast 
no thought of fear; 

Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas ! but fearful 
odds are here. 

The traitors ring thee round, and with every 
blow and thrust, 

‘ Down, down,’ they cry, ‘ with Belial, down 
with him to the dust ! ’ 

‘I would,’ quoth grim old Oliver, ‘that Belial’s 
trusty sword 

This day were doing battle for the Saints and 
for Jthe Lord !’— 
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The lady Alice sits with her maidens in her 
bower ; 

The gray-haired warden watches on the castle’s 
highest tower. — 

‘What news, what news, old Anthony?’— ‘The 
field is lost and won, 

4 ° The ranks of war are melting as the mists 
beneath the sun : 

And a wounded man speeds hither, — I am old 
and cannot see, 

Or sure I am that sturdy step my master’s step 
should be.’— 

‘ I bring thee back the standard from as rude 
and rough a fray 

As e’er was proof of soldier’s thews, or theme 
for minstrel’s lay, 

Bid Hubert fetch the silver bowl, and liquor 
quantum stiff ; — 


I’ll make a shift to drain it, ere I part with 
boot and buff ; 

Though Guy through many a gaping wound is 
breathing out his life, 

And I come to thee a landless man, my fond 
and faithful wife ! 

‘Sweet, we will fill our money-bags, and freight 
a ship for France, 

And mourn in merry Paris for this poor realm’s 50 
mischance ; 

Or, if the worse betide me, why, better axe or 
rope, 

Than life with Lenthall for a king, and Peters 
for a pope ! 

Alas, alas, my gallant Guy ! out on the crop- 
eared boor, 

That sent me with my standard on foot from 
Marston Moor!’ 


STANZAS TO THE SPEAKER ASLEEP (1833) 


Sleep, Mr Speaker; it’s surely fair 
If you don’t in your bed, that you should in 
your chair, 

Longer and longer still they grow, 

Tory and Radical, Aye and No ; 

Talking by night, and talking by day 
Sleep, Mr Speaker ; sleep, sleep while you may ! 

Sleep, Mr Speaker : slumber lies 
Light and brief on a Speaker’s eyes ; 

Fielden or Finn, in a minute or two, 

IO Some disorderly thing will do; 

Riot will chase repose away ; — 

Sleep, Mr Speaker ; sleep, sleep while you may ! 

Sleep, Mr Speaker ; Cobbett will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and moon ; 

Hume, no doubt, will be taking the sense 
Of the House on a saving of thirteen pence ; 


Grattan will growl, or Baldwin bray; — 

Sleep, Mr Speaker; sleep, sleep while you 
may ! 

Sleep, Mr Speaker; dream of the time 

When loyalty was not quite a crime; 20 

When Grant was a pupil in Canning’s school; 

When Palmerston fancied Wood a fool ; 

Lord, how principles pass away ! 

Sleep, Mr Speaker; sleep, sleep while you 
may ! 

Sleep, Mr Speaker; sweet to men 

Is the sleep that cometh but now and then ; 

Sweet to the sorrowful, sweet to the ill, 

Sweet to the children that work in a mill ; 

You have more need of sleep than they; — 

Sleep, Mr Speaker; sleep, sleep while you 30 
mayl 


SURLY HALL 


The sun hath shed a mellower beam, 
Fair Thames, upon thy silver stream, 
And air and water, earth and heaven, 
Lie in the calm repose of even. 

How silently the breeze moves on, 
Flutters, and whispers, and is gone ! 
How calmly does the quiet sky 
Sleep in its cold serenity ! . 

Alas! how sweet a scene were here 
1 0 For shepherd or for sonnetteer ; 

How fit the place, how fit the time, 
For making love, or making rhyme !# 


But though the sun’s descending ray 
Smiles warmly on the close of day, 

’Tis not to gaze upon his light 
That Eton’s sons are here to-night ; 

And though the river, calm and clear, 

Makes music to the poet’s ear, 

’Tis not to listen to the sound 

That Eton’s sons are thronging round : 20 

The sun unheeded may decline— 

Blue eyes send out a brighter shine ; 

The wave may cease its gurgling moan— 

Glad voices have a sweeter tone; 
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For in oar calendar of bliss 
We have no hour so gay as this, 

When the kind hearts and brilliant eyes 
Of those we know, and love, and prize, 

Are come to cheer the captive’s thrall, 

3 ° And smile upon his festival. 

Stay, Pegasus !— and let me ask 
Ere I go onward in my task, — 

Pray, reader, were you ever here, 

Just at this season of the year? 

No ! — then the end of next July 
Should bring you, with admiring eye, 

To hear us row , and see us row, 

And cry, * How fast them boys does go !’ 

For Father Thames beholds to-night 
4 ° A thousand visions of delight ; 

Tearing and swearing, jeering, cheering, 
Lame steeds to right and left careering, 
Displays, dismays, disputes, distresses, 
Ruffling of temper and of dresses ; 

Wounds on the heart — and on the knuckles ; 
Losing of patience — and of buckles. 

An interdict is laid on Latin, 

And scholars smirk in silk and satin, 

And dandies start their thinnest pumps, 

5 ° And Michael Oakley’s in the dumps ; 

And there is nought beneath the sun 
But dash, and splash, and falls, and fun. 

Lord! what would be the Cyme’s mirth, 

If fate would lift him to the earth, 

And set his tub, with magic jump, 

Squat down beside the Brocas Clump ! 

What scoffs the sage would utter there 
From his unpolished elbow-chair, 

To see the sempstress’ handiwork, 

6° The Greek confounded with the Turk, 
Parisian mixed with Piedmontese, 

And Persian joined to Portuguese ; 

And mantles short, and mantles long, 

And mantles right, and mantles wrong, 
Mis-shaped, mis-coloured, and mis-placed 
With what the tailor calls a taste! 

And then the badges and the boats, 

The flags, the drums, the paint, the coats ; 
But more than these, and more than all, 

70 The puller’s intermitted call — 

* Easy ! ’ — * Hard all ! ’ — ‘ N ow pick her up ! ’— 

* Upon my life, how I shall sup !’ 

Would be a fine and merry matter 
To wake the sage’s love of satire. 

Kind readers, at my laughing age 
I thank my stars I’m not a sage ; 

I, an unthinking, scribbling elf, 

Love to please others — and myself; 
Therefore I fly a malo joco , 

80 But like desipere in loco . 

Excuse me, that I wander so; 

All modern pens digress, you know. 

Now to my theme! Thou Being gay, 

Houri or goddess, nymph or fay, 

Whoe’er — whate’er — where’er thou art 
Who, with thy warm and. kindly heart, 


Hast made these blest abodes thy care, 

Being of water, earth, or air,— 

Beneath the moonbeam hasten hither, 

Enjoy thy blessings ere they wither, 90 

And witness with thy gladdest face 
The glories of thy dwelling-place ! 

The boats put off; throughout the crowd 
The tumult thickens : wide and loud 
The din re-echoes; man and horse 
Plunge onward in their mingled course. 

Look at the troop ! I love to see 
Our real Etonian cavalry; 

They start in such a pretty trim, 

And such sweet scorn of life and limb. IOO 


Hark ! hark 1 a mellowed note 
Over the water seemed to float ! 

Hark! the note repeated! 

A sweet, and soft, and soothing strain 
Echoed, and died, and rose again, 

As if the Nymphs of Fairy reign 
Were holding to-night their revel rout, 

And pouring their fragrant voices out, 

On the blue water seated. 

Ilark to the tremulous tones that flow, 1 10 

And the voice of the boatmen as they row, 
Cheerfully to the heart they go, 

And touch a thousand pleasant strings 
Of triumph and pride, and hope and joy, 

And thoughts that are only known to boy, 

And young imaginings ! 

The note is near, the voice comes clear, 

And we catch its echo on the ear 
With a feeling of delight ; 

And, as the gladdening sounds we hear, 120 
There’s many an eager listener here, 

And many a straining sight. 

One moment, — and ye see 
Where, fluttering quick, as the breezes blow, 
Backwards and forwards, to and fro, 

Bright with the beam of retiring day, 

Old Eton’s flag, on its watery way, 

Moves on triumphantly ! 

But what that ancient poets have told 
Of Amphitrite’s car of gold, 130 

With the Nymphs behind, and the Nymphs 
before, 

And the Nereid’s songs, and the Triton’s roar, 
Could equal half the pride 
That heralds the Monarch* s plashing oar 
Over the swelling tide ? 


Yet e’en on this triumphant day 
One thought of grief will rise; 

And though I bid my f&ncv play, 

And jest and laugh through all the lay, 

Yet sadness still will have its way, 14 ° 

And burst the vain disguise ! 

Yes ! when the pageant shall have passed* 

I shall have looked upon my last 
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I shall not e’er behold again 
Our pullers’ unremitted strain; 

Nor listen to the charming cry 
Of contest or of victory, 

That speaks what those young bosoms fed, 
As keel is pressing fast on keel; 

1 5 ° Oh ! bright these glories still shall be, 

But they shall never dawn for me ! 

E’en when a realm’s congratulation 
Sang Paeans for the Coronation, 

Amidst the pleasure that was round me, 

A melancholy spirit found me ; 

And while all else were singing * Io !’ 

I couldn’t speak a word but ‘ Heigh-ho ! 5 
And so, instead of laughing gaily, 

I dropped a tear,— and wrote my ‘ Vale.’ 

VALE.* 

160 [I took the harp, I smote the string, 

I strove to soar on Fancy’s wing, 

And murmur in my Sovereign’s praise 
The latest of my boyhood’s lays. 

Alas ! the theme was too divine 
To suit so weak a Muse as mine : 

I saw, I felt it could not be ; 

No song of triumph flows from me ; 

The harp from which those sounds ye ask 
Is all unfit for such a task ; 

170 And the last echo of its tone, 

Dear Eton, must be thine alone ! 

A few short hours, and I am borne 
Far from the fetters I have worn ; 

A few short hours, and I am free ! — 

And yet I shrink from liberty, 

And look, and long to give my soul 
Back to thy cherishing control. 

Control? — Ah no ! thy chain was meant 
f ar less for bond than ornament ; 
l go And though its links are firmly set, 

I never found them gall me yet. 

O still, through many chequered years, 
’Mid anxious toils, and hopes, and fears, 
Still I have doted on thy fame, 

And only gloried in thy name. 

How I have loved thee ! Thou hast been 
My Hope, my Mistress, and my Queen ; 


I always found thee kind, and thou 
Hast never seen me weep— till now. 

I knew that time was fleeting fast, 19° 

I knew thy pleasures could not last; 

I knew too well that riper age 
Must step upon a busier stage ; 

Yet when around thine ancient towers 
1 passed secure my tranquil hours, 

Or heard beneath thine aged trees 
The drowsy humming of the bees, 

Or wandered by thy winding stream, 

I would not check my fancy’s dream ; 

Glad in my transitory bliss, 200 

I recked not of an hour like this; 

And now the truth comes swiftly on, 

The truth I would not think upon, 

The last sad thought, so oft delayed,— 

‘ These joys are only born to fade.’ 

Ye Guardians of my earliest days, 

Ye Patrons of my earliest lays, 

Custom reminds me, that to you 
Thanks and farewell to-day are due. 

Thanks and farewell I give you, — not 210 

(As some that leave this holy spot) 

In laboured phrase and polished lie 
Wrought by the forge of flattery, 

But with a heart that cannot tell 
The half of what it feels so well. 

If I am backward to express, 

Believe, my love is not the less; 

Be kind as you are wont, and view 
A thousand thanks in one Adieu. 

My future life shall strive to show 220 

I wish to pay the debt I owe; 

The labours that ye give to May 
September’s fruits shall best repay. 

And you, my friends, who loved to share 
Whate’er was mine of sport or care, 

Antagonists at fives or chess, 

Friends in the play-ground or the press, 

I leave ye now; and all that rests 
Of mutual tastes, and loving breasts, 

In the lone vision that shall come, 230 

Where’er my studies and my home, 

To cheer my labour and my pain 
And make me feel a boy again.] 


* The 4 Vale ' may be taken as a separate speech. 
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THERE'S NOTHING NEW BENEATH THE SUN 

THE BRAZEN HEAD 


THE world pursues the very track 
Which it pursued at its creation ; 

And mortals shrink in horror back 
From any hint of innovation; 

From year to year the children do 
Exactly what their sires have done ; 

Time is ! time was ! — there’s nothing new, — 
There’s nothing new beneath the sun ! 

Still lovers hope to be believed, 

10 Still clients nope to win their causes ; 

Still plays and farces are received 
With most encouraging applauses ; 

Still dancers have fantastic toes, 

Still dandies shudder at a dun : 

Still diners have their fricandeaus,— 

There’s nothing new beneath the sun ! 

Still cooks torment the hapless eels, 

Still boys torment the dumb cockchafers ; 

Lord Eldon still adores the seals, 

20 Lord Clifford still adores the wafers ; 

Still asses have enormous ears ; 

Still gambling bets are lost and won ; 

Still opera dancers marry peers, — 

There’s nothing new beneath the sun ! 


Still women are absurdly weak, 

Still infants dote upon a rattle; 

Still Mr Martin cannot speak 
Of anything but beaten cattle ; 

Still brokers swear the shares will rise. 

Still Cockneys boast of Manton’s gun ; 30 

Still listeners swallow monstrous lies, — 

There’s nothing new beneath the sun 1 

Still genius is a jest to earls, 

Still honesty is down to zero; 

Still heroines have spontaneous curls, 

Still novels have a handsome hero ; 

Still Madame Vestris plays a man, 

Still fools adore her, I for one; 

Still youths write sonnets to a fan, — 

There’s nothing new beneath the sun ! 40 

Still people make a plaguy fuss, 

About all things that don’t concern them, 

As if it matters aught to us, 

Whathappens to our grandsons, burn them ! 

Still life is nothing to the dead, 

Still Folly’s toil is Wisdom’s fun ; 

And still, except the Brazen Head,— 

There’s nothing new beneath the sun! 


THE VICAR 


Some years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 

When Darnel Park was Darnel waste, 

And roads as little known as scurvy, 

The man who lost his way between 
St Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket 
Was always shown across the green, 

And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 

[Back flew the bolt of lissom lath ; 

10 Fair Margaret, in her tidy kirtle, 

Led the lorn traveller up the path, 

Through clean-clipt rows of box and myrtle ; 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlour steps collected, 

Wagged all their tails, and seemed to say — 

‘ Our master knows you— you’re expected. ’] 

Up rose the Reverend Dr Brown, 

Up rose the Doctor’s winsome marrow ; 
The lady laid her knitting down, 

20 Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow. 


Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 

Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner, 

He found a stable for his steed, 

And welcome for himself, and dinner. 

If, when he reached his journey’s end, 

And warmed himself in Court or College, 

He had not gained an honest friend, 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge,— 

If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor, — 30 

Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, nor the Vicar. 

His talk was like a stream, which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses: 

It slipped from politics to puns, 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses; 

Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 

And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 40 
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He did not think all mischief fair, 

Although he had a knack of joking ; 

He did not make himself a bear, 

Although he had a taste for smoking ; 

And when religious sects ran mad, 

He held, in spite of all his learning, 

That if a man’s belief is bad, 

It will not be improved by burning. 

And he was kind, and loved to sit 
SO In the low hut or garnished cottage, 

And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage : 
At his approach complaint grew mild ; 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 
The welcome which they could not utter. 

See also A LETTER OF ADVICE 
CASSANDRA 
QUINCE 

THE BELLE OF THE BA 
UTOPIA 


Alack the change ! in vain I look 
For haunts in which my boyhood trifled, — 

The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled ; 60 

The church is larger than before ; 

You reach it by a carriage entry ; 

It holds three hundred people more, 

And pews are fitted up for gentry. 

Sit in the Vicar’s seat : you’ll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 

Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 

Whose phrase is very Ciceronian. 

Where is the old man laid? — look down. 

And construe on the slab before you, 70 

‘ Hie jacet G VLIELMVS BRO WN 
Vir nnlld non donandus lauru. ’ 


,-ROOM 


SAMUEL ROGERS 

(1763-1855) 
GINEVRA 
FROM 


If thou shouldest ever come by choice or chance 
To Modena, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is preserved 
Bologna’s bucket (in its chain it hangs 
Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandine), 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 

And rich m fountains, statues, cypresses, 

10 Will long detain thee; through their arched 
walks, 

Dim, at noonday, discovering many a glimpse 
Ofjcnights and dames, such as in old romance, 
A nil lovers, such as in heroic song; 

Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 
That in the spring-time, as alone they sat, 
Venturing together on a tale of love, 

Read only part that day. A summer sun 
Sets ere one half is seen ; but, ere thou go, 
Enter the house— prithee, forget it not— 

20 And look awhile upon a picture there. 

’Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 

The very last of that illustrious race, 

Done by Zampieri — but by whom I care not— 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, § 


ITALY 

Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 

That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 

Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 

As though she said 1 Beware ! ’ Her vest of gold 
’Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head 30 
to foot, 

An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. 

Alone it hangs 

Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 

An oaken-chest, half eaten by the worm, 

But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture stories from the life of Christ, 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 40 

Her mother aying of the gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remained to him? 

The young Ginevra was his all in life, 

Still as she grew, for ever in his sight; 

I And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 

I Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
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Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 

5 ° Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour : 

And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy; but at the bridal feast. 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting 
there. 

Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 

* Tis but to make a trial of our love !’ 

And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
6o ’Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still : 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 

Nor from that hour could anything be guessed, 
But that she was not ! Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 

Orsini lived ; and long mightest thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 


Something he could not find— he knew not 
what. 

When he was gone, the house remained awhile 70 
Silent and tenantless— then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 

When on an idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed : and ’twas 
said 

By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

‘Why not remove it from its lurking place?’ 

’Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 80 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold 1 
All else had perished— save a nuptial ring, 

And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 

Engraven with a name, the name of both, 

‘ Ginevra. * There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy the happiest of the happy ; 

When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever ! 


CHARLES JAMES FOX . WRITTEN IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 1806 


Whoe’er thou art, approach, and, with a sigh, 
Mark where the small remains of greatness lie. 
There sleeps the dust of Fox — for ever gone ; 
How near the place where late his glory shone ! 
And, tho’ no more ascends the voice of prayer, 
Tho 5 the last footsteps cease to linger there, 
Still, like an awful dream that comes again, 
Alas, at best, as transient and as vain, 

Still do I see (while thro* the vaults of night 
10 The funeral-song once more proclaims the rite) 
The moving pomp along the shadowy aisle, 
That, like a darkness, filled the solemn pile ; 
The illustrious line, that in long order led, 

Of those, that loved him living, mourned him 
dead ; 

Of those the few, that for their Country stood 
Round him who dared be singularly good ; 

All, of all ranks, that claimed him for their own ; 
And nothing wanting — but himself alone ! 

Oh say, of him now rests there but a name ; 

20 Wont, as he was, to breathe ethereal flame? 
Friend of the absent, guardian of the dead 1 
Who but would here their sacred sorrows shed? 
(Such as he shed on Nelson’s closing grave ; 
How soon to claim the sympathy he gave !) 

In him, resentful of anothers wrong, 

The dumb were eloquent, the feeble strong. 
Truth from his lips a charm celestial drew— 
Ah, who so mighty and so gentle too? 

What tho’ with War the madding Nations 
rung, 


‘ Peace,’ when he spoke, was ever on his 30 
tongue I 

Amidst the frowns of Power, the tricks of 
State, 

Fearless, resolved, and negligently great ! 

In vain malignant vapours gathered round ; 

He walked, erect, on consecrated ground. 

The clouds, that rise to quench the orb of day, 
Reflect its splendour, and dissolve away ! 

When in retreat he laid his thunder by, 

For lettered ease and calm philosophy, 

Blest were his hours within the silent grove, 

Where still his God -like spirit deigns to rove ; 40 

Blest by the orphan’s smile, the widow’s 
prayer, 

For many a deed, long done in secret there. 

There shone his lamp on Homer’s hallowed 
page; 

There, listening sat the hero and the sage ; 

And they, by virtue and by blood allied, 

Whom most he loved, and in whose arms he 
died. 

Friend of all human-kind ! not here alone 
(The voice, that speaks, was not to thee un- 
known) 

Wilt thou be missed. — O’er every land and sea 
Long, long shall England be revered in thee 1 5 ° 

And, when the storm is hushed— in distant 
years— 

Foes on thy grave shall meet, and mingle tears. 


See also DANTE G. ROSSETTI (1828-1882) 
THE KING'S TRAGEDY 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 

(1771-1832) 

BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN 
THE LORD OF THE ISLES 
Canto VI. — Stanzas 14-34 


0 GAY, yet fearful to behold, 

Flashing with steel and rough with gold, 

Ana Bristled o’er with bills and spears, 
With plumes and pennons waving fair, 

Was that bright battle-front 1 for there 
Rode England’s King and Peers : 

And who, that saw that monarch ride, 

His kingdom battled by his side, 

Could then his direful doom foretell !— 

IO Fair was his seat in knightly selle, 

And in his sprightly eye was set 
Some spark of the Plantagenet. 

Though light and wandering was his glance, 

It flashed at sight of shield and lance. 

* Know’st thou,’ he said, * De Argentine, 

Yon knight who marshals thus their line?’— 

4 The tokens on his helmet tell 

The Bruce, my liege: I know him well.’ — 

* And shall the audacious traitor brave 

20 The presence where our banners wave ! ’— 

‘ So please my liege,’ said Argentine, 

4 Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 

To give him fair and knightly chance, 

1 would adventure forth my lance.’ — 

* In battle-day,* the King replied, 

4 Nice tourney rules are set aside. 

—Still must the rebel dare our wrath? 

Set on him — Sweep him from our path !’ 

And, at King Edward’s signal, soon 

30 Dashed from the ranks Sir Henry Boune. 

Of Hereford’s high blood he came, 

A race renowned for knightly fame. 

He burned before his Monarch’s eye 
To do some deed of chivalry. 

He spurred his steed, he couched his lance, 
And darted on the Bruce at once. 

— As motionless as rocks, that bide 
The wrath of the advancing tide, 

The Bruce stood fast. — Each breast beat high, 
40 And dazzled was each gazing eye — 

The heart had hardly time to think, 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink, 

While on the King, like flash of flame, 
Spurred to full speed the war-horse came ! 

The partridge may the falcon mock, 

If that slight palfrey stand the shock— 

But, swerving from the knight’s career, 

Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spe>r. 


Onward the baffled warrior bore 

His course— but soon his course was o’er ! — 50 

High in his stirrups stood the King, 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 

Right on De Boune, the whiles he passed, 

Fell that stern dint— the first— the last! — 

Such strength upon the blow was put, 

The helmet crashed like hazel-nut; 

The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp, 

Was shivered to the gauntlet grasp. 

Springs from the blow the startled horse; 

Drops to the plain the lifeless corse; 60 

— First of that fatal field, how soon, 

How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune! 

One pitying glance the monarch sped, 

Where on the field his foe lay dead ; 

Then gently turned his palfrey’s head, 

And, pacing back his sober way, 

Slowly he gained his own array. 

There round their King the leaders crowd, 

And blamed his recklessness aloud, 

That risked ’gainst each adventurous spear 7 ° 
A life so valued and so dear. 

His broken weapon’s shaft surveyed 
The King, and careless answer made, — 

4 My loss may pay my folly’s tax ; 

I’ve broke my trusty battle-axe.’ 


* What train of dust, with trumpet-sound 
And glimmering spears, is wheeling round 
Our leftward flank ?’ — the monarch cried, 

To Moray’s earl who rode beside. 

4 Lo 1 round thy station pass the foes ! 80 

Randolph, thy wreath hath lost a rose.’ 

The earl his visor closed, and said— 

4 My wreath shall bloom, or life shall fade.— 
Follow, my household !* — And they go 
Like lightning on the advancing foe. 

4 My liege,* said noble Douglas then, 

4 Earl Randolph has but one to ten : 

Let me go forth his band to aid !*— 

— 4 Stir not. The error he hath made, 

Let him amend it as he may ; 90 

I will not weaken mine array.’ 

Then loudly rose the conflict-cry, 

And Douglas’s brave heart swelled high,— 

4 My liege,* he said, 4 with patient ear 
I must not Moray’s death-knell hear !* 
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‘Then go— but speed thee back again.’— 
F orth sprung the Douglas with his train : 
But, when they won a rising hill, 

He bade his followers hold them still. — 
ioo 1 See, see ! the routed Southron fly ! 

The earl hath won the victory 1 
Lo! where yon steeds run masterless, 

His banner towers above the press. 

Rein up ; our presence would impair 
The fame we come too late to share.’ 

Back to the host the Douglas rode, 

And soon glad tidings are abroad, 

That, Dayncourt by stout Randolph slain, 
His followers fled with loosened rein. — 
IIO That skirmish closed the busy day, 

And couched in battle’s prompt array, 
Each army on their weapons lay. 


On Gillie’s-hill, whose height commands 
The battlefield, fair Edith stands, 

With serf and page unfit for war, 

To eye the conflict from afar. 

O, with what doubtful agony 
She sees the dawning tint the skv ! — 

Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 

120 And glistens now Demayet dun ; 

Is it the lark that carols shrill, 

Is it the bittern’s early hum? 

No!— distant, but increasing still, 

The trumpet’s sound swells up the hill, 
With the deep murmur of the drum. 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang and bugle-sound were tossed, 

His breast and brow each soldier crossed, 
And started from the ground ; 

130 Armed and arrayed for instant fight, 

Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 
And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frowned. 

Now onward, and in open view, 

The countless ranks of England drew, 

Dark rolling like the ocean-tide, 

When the rough west hath chafed his pride. 
And his deep roar sends challenge wide 
To all that bars his way ! 

140 In front the gallant archers trode, 

The men-at-arms behind them rode, 

And midmost of the phalanx broad 
The monarch held his sway. 

Beside him many a war-horse fumes, 

Around him waves a sea of plumes, 

Where many a knight in battle known, 

And some who spurs had first braced on, 
And deemed that fight should see them won, 
King Edward’s hests obey. 

150 De Argentine attends his side, 

With $tout De Valence, Pembroke’s pride, 
Selected champions from the train, 

To wait upon nis bridle-rein. 

Upon the Scottish foe he gazed— 

—At once, before his sight amazed, 


Sunk banner, spear, and shield; 

Each weapon-point is downward sent, 

Each warrior to the ground is bent. 

‘ The rebels, Argentine, repent ! 

For pardon they have kneeled.*— 1 60 

‘ Aye !— but they bend to other powers, 

And other pardon sue than ours ! 

See where yon bare-foot Abbot stands, 

And blesses them with lifted hands ! 

Upon the spot where they have kneeled, 

These men will die, or win the field.’— 

—‘Then prove we if they die or win ! 

Bid Gloster’s earl the fight begin.’ 

Earl Gilbert raised his truncheon high, 

Just as the Northern ranks arose, 1 70 

Signal for England’s archery 
To halt and bend their bows. 

Then stepped each yeoman forth a pace, 

Glanced at the intervening space, 

And raised his left hand high ; 

To the right ear the cords they bring — 

— At once ten thousand bow-strings ring, 

Ten thousand arrows fly ! 

Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot ; 180 

As fiercely and as fast, 

Forth whistling came the grey-goose wing 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown December’s blast. 

Nor mountain targe of tough bull-hide, 

Nor Lowland mail, that storm may bide; 

Woe, woe to Scotland’s bannered pride, 

If the fell shower may last ! 

Upon the right, behind the wood, 

Each by his steed dismounted, stood 190 

The Scottish chivalry; — 

— With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 

Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restrain 
His own keen heart, his eager train, 

Until the archers gained the plain; 

Then, ‘ Mount, ye gallants free ! * 

He cried ; and vaulting from the ground, 

His saddle every horseman found. 

On high their glittering crests they toss, 

As springs the wild-fire from the moss ; 200 

The shield hangs down on every breast, 

Each ready lance is in the rest, 

And loud shouts Edward Bruce,— 

* Forth, Marshal ! on the peasant foe ! 

We’ll tame the terrors of their bow, 

And cut the bow-string loose ! * 

Then spurs were dashed in chargers’ flanks, 

They rushed among the archer ranks ; 

No spears were there the shock to let, 

No stakes to turn the charge were set ; 210 

And how shall yeoman’s armour slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might? 

Or what may their short swords avail, 

’Gainst barbed horse and shirt of mail ? 

Amid their ranks the chargers sprung, 

High der their heads the weapons swung, 
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And shriek and groan and vengeful shout 
Give note of triumph and of rout ! 

[Awhile, with stubborn hardihood, 

220 Their English hearts the strife made good. 
Borne down at length on every side, 
Compelled to flight they scatter wide.— 

Let stags of Sherwood leap for glee, 

And bound the deer of Dallom-Lee ! 

The broken bows of Bannock’s shore 
Shall in the greenwood ring no more 1 
Round Wakefield’s merry may-pole now 
The maids may twine the summer bough, 

May northward look with longing glance, 

2 jo For those that wont to lead the dance, 

For the blithe archers look in vain ! 

Broken, dispersed, in flight o’erta’en, 

Pierced through, trod down, by thousands 
slain, 

They cumber Bannock’s bloody plain.] 

The King with scorn beheld their flight. 

* Are these,’ he said, * our yeomen wight? 

Each braggart churl could boast before, 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldric bore ! 

Fitter to plunder chase or park, 
jmq Than make a manly foe their mark.— 
Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 

Let gentle blood show generous might, 

And chivalry redeem the fight l’ 

To rightward of the wild affray, 

The field showed fair and level way; 

But, in mid-space, the Bruce’s care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 

With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 

That formed a ghastly snare. 

250 Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 

With spears in rest, and hearts on flame, 

That panted for the shock ! 

With blazing crests and banners spread, 

And trumpet-clang and clamour dread, 

The wide plain thundered to their tread 
As far as Stirling rock. 

Down ! down ! in headlong overthrow, 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 

Wild floundering on the field ! 

260 The first are in destruction’s gorge, 

Their followers wildly o’er them urge;— 

The knightly helm and shield, 

The mail, the acton, and the spear, 

Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high, 

And steeds that shriek in agony ! 

They came like mountain-torrent red, 

That thunders o’er its rocky bed ; 

270 They broke like that same torrent’s wave, 
When swallowed by a darksome cave. 

Billows on billows burst and boil, 

Maintaining still the stem turmoil, 

And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own ! 

1 


The tug of strife to flag begins, 

Though neither loses yet nor wins. 

High rides the sun, thick rolls the dust, 

And feebler speeds the blow and thrust, 
Douglas leans on his war-sword now, 

And Randolph wipes his bloody brow: 

Nor less had toiled each Southern knight 
From moi;n till mid-day in the fight, 

[Bruce, with the pilot’s wary eye, 

The slackening of the storm could spy. 

1 One effort more, and Scotland’s free I 
Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 
Is firm as Ailsa Rock ; 

Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 

I, with my Carrick spearmen charge; 

Now, forward to the shock !’ 

At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sun the broadswords shone; 

The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 

And loud King Robert’s voice was known — 
‘ Carrick, press on— they fail, they fail ! 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, 

The foe is fainting fast ! 

Each strike for parent, child, and wife, 

For Scotland, liberty, and life, — 

The battle cannot last!*] 

[‘The multitude that watched afar, 

Rejected from the ranks of war, 

Had not unmoved beheld the fight, 

When strove the Bruce for Scotland’s right; 
[Each heart had caught the patriot spark, 

Old man and stripling, priest and clerk, 
Bondsman and serf ; even female hand 
Stretched to the hatchet or the brand; 

But, when mute Amadine they heard 
Give to their zeal his signal-word, 

A frenzy fired the throng; — 

4 Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth— the dumb our duties teach— 

And he that gives the mute his speech, 

Can bid the weak be strong ! 

To us, as to our lords, are given 
A native earth, a promised heaven; 

To us, as to our lords, belongs 
The vengeance for our nation’s wrongs; 

The choice, ’twixt death or freedom, warms 
Our breasts as theirs — To arms ! to arms ! ’] 

To arms they flew,— axe, club, or spear, — 
And mimic ensigns high they rear, 

And, like a bannered host afar, 

Bear down on England’s wearied war. 

Already scattered o’er the plain, 

Reproof, command, and counsel vain, 

The rearward squadrons fled amain, 

Or made but doubtful stay;— 

But when they marked the seeming show 
Of fresh and fierce and marshalled foe, 

The boldest broke array. 

O give their hapless prince his due ! 

In vain the royal Edward threw 
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His person ’mid the spears, 

Cried, 4 height ! ’ to terror and despair, 
Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair, 
And cursed their caitiff fears.] 


Now toiled the Bruce, the battle done, 

To use his conquest, boldly won; 

And gave command for horse and spear 
To press the Southron’s scattered rear, 

Nor let his broken force combine, 

— When the war-cry of Argentine 
Fell faintly on his ear ; 

* Save, save his life,’ he cried, 4 0 save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave ! ’ 

The squadrons round free passage gave, 

The wounded knight drew near ; 

He raised his red-cross shield no more, 

Helm, cuish, and breastplate streamed with 
gore; 

Yet, as he saw the King advance, 

He strove even then to couch his lance — 

The effort was in vain ! 


The spur-stroke failed to rouse the horse I 
Wounded and weary, in mid course 
He stumbled on the plain. 

Then foremost was the generous Bruce 
To raise his head, his helm to loose; — 

4 Lord earl, the day is thine ! 

My sovereign’s charge, and adverse fate, 
Have made our meeting all too late : 

Yet this may Argentine, 

As boon from ancient comrade, crave— 

A Christian’s mass, a soldier’s grave.’ 

Bruce pressed his dying hand — its grasp 
Kindly replied ; but in his clasp 
It stiffened and grew cold — 

4 And, O farewell!* the victor cried, 

4 Of chivalry the flower and pride, 

The arm in battle bold, 

The courteous mien, the noble race, 

The stainless faith, the manly face ! — 

Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 

O’er better knight on death-bier laid, 
Torch never gleamed nor mass was said 1’ 


BATTLE OF FLODDEN 
MARMION 

Canto VI.— Stanzas^ 18-35 


Next morn the baron climbed the tower, 

To view afar the Scottish power 
Encamped on Flodden edge : 

The white pavilions made a show, 

Like remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the dusky ridge. 

Long Marmion looked : — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines; 

The Scottish host drawn out appears, 

For, flashing on the hedge of spears, 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending, 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending, 
Now drawing back, and now descending, 
The skilful Marmion well could know, 

They watched the motions of some foe, 

Who traversed on the plain below. 

Even so it was. From Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 
And heedful watched them as they crossed 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile : 

Beneath the caverned cliff they fall, 
Beneath the castle’s airy wall. 


By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree, 
Troop after troop are disappearing; 
Troop after troop their banners rearing 
Upon the eastern bank you see. 

Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 

And rising from the dim-wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succession still, 

And, sweeping o’er the Gothic arch, 

And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 

To gain the opposing hill. 


And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 

Since England gains the pass the while, 
And struggles through the deep defile? 
What checks the fiery soul of James? 

Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 
Between him and Tweed’s southern strand, 
His host Lord Surrey lead? 

What ’vails the vain knight-errant’s brand ?- 
0, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed I 
0 for one hour of Wallace wight, 
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Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry — 4 Saint Andrew and our right ! ’ 
Another sight had seen that morn, 

From Fate Y s dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannockbourne ! — 
The precious hour has passed in vain, 

60 And England’s host has gained the plain ; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still, 
Around the base of Flodden-hill. 


A moment then Lord Marmion staid, 

And breathed his steed, his men arrayed. 

Then forward moved his band ; 

Until, Lord Surrey’s rear-guard won, 

He halted by a Cross of stone, 

That, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command. 

70 Hence might they see the full array 
Of either host, for deadly fray ; 

Their marshalled lines stretched east and west; 

And fronted north and south ; 

And distant salutation passed 
From the loud cannon mouth ; 

Not in the close successive rattle, 

That breathes the voice of modern battle, 

But slow and far between. 


At length the freshening western blast 
80 Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons ilew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they sec : 

90 Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 

Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 

Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 
Wild and disorderly. 

[Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly : 

And stainless Tunstall’s banner while, 

And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 

Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

IOO Although against them come, 

Of gallant Gordons many a one, 

And many a stubborn Badenoch-man, 

And many a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntly, and with Home.] 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 

Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 

And flung the feeble targe aside, • 
no And with both hands the broadsword plied, 


’Twas vain But Fortune, on the right, 

With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s fight. 

Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard f s lion fell; 

Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle-yell. 

The border slogan rent the sky ! 

A Home! a Gordon ! was the cry: 

Loud were the clanging blows; ^ 120 

Advanced, — forced back, --now low, now high 
The pennon sunk and rose; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 

When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It wavered ’mid the foes. 

[No longer Blount the view could bear: 

* By Heaven and all its saints ! I swear, 

I will not see it lost ! 

Fitz- Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 130 

I gallop to the host.’ 

And to the fray he rode amain, 

Followed by all the archer train. 

The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 

Made, for a space, an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose, — ] 

But darkly closed the war around ; 

Like pine-tree rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 

[Then Eustace mounted too yet staid, 140 

As loath to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangled from his head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ;] 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched with gore. 

And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 1 50 

His hand still strained the broken brand ; 

His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Marmion 1 . . . 

[Young Blo’-'it his armour did unlace, 

And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said—* By Saint George, he’s gone ! 

That spear-wound has our master sped,— 160 
And see, the deep cut on his head 1 
Good-night to Marmion.’— 

* Unnurtured Blount! thy brawling cease: 

He opes his eyes,’ said Eustace; * peace !’] 

When doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare 

* Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 

Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 

Cry — “ Marmion to the rescue ! ” — Vain 1 l*]Q 

Last of my race, on battle plain 
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That shout shall ne’er be heard again !— 
Yet my last thought is England’s— -fly, 

To Dacre bear my signet ring : 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring.— 
Fitz-Eustace to Lord Surrey hie ; 

[Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down : My life is reft ; 

I So The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England’s lost.—] 

Must I bid twice? — hence, varlets ! fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone— to die.’ 
[They parted, and alone he lay; 

Clare drew her from the sight away. 

Till pain rung forth a lowly moan, 

19° And half he murmured, — * Is there none, 
Of all my halls have nurst, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my, dying thirst!’ 

0, woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
200 A ministering angel thou !— 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran : 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 
A Monk supporting Marmion *s head ; 
210 A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead.] 


With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 

And strove to staunch the gushing wound : 

The monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear; 

220 For that she ever sung, 

• In the lost battle , borne down by the flyings 
Where mingles waPs rattle with groans of the 
dying l* 

So the notes rung ; — 

‘Avoid thee, Fiend!— with cruel hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand !— 

O, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine; 

O, think on faith and bliss 1 — 


By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 230 

But never aught like this.’ — 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And— Stanley! was the cry;— 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye: 

With dying hand, above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 

Aud shouted ‘Victory! 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!’ 240 
Were the last words of Marmion.* 

[By this, though deep the evening fell, 

Still rose the battle’s deadly swell. 

For still the Scots, around their king, 

Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 

Where’s now their victor vaward wing, 

Where Huntly, and where Home?—] 

0 for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to king Charles did come, 250 

When Rowland brave, and Oliver, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died ! 

Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 

To quit the plunder of the slain, 

And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side, 

Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 

And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride ! 260 

[In vain the wish — for far away. 

While spoil and havoc mark their way, 

Near Sybil’s cross the plunderers stray. 

* O, Lady,’ cried the monk, ‘ away!’ 

And placed her on her steed, 

And led her to the chapel fair. 

Of Tillmouth upon Tweed. 

There all the night they spent in prayer, 

And at the dawn of morning, there 

She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare, 270 

But as they left the darkening heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death.] 

The English shafts in volleys hailed, 

In headlong charge their horse assailed; 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 280 

Unbroken was the ring; 

The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 
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No thought was there of dastard flight ; 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 

290 Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded king. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field, as snow, 

300 When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 

Disordered, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to down and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

310 Shall many an age that wail prolong : 


Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 

Day dawns upon the mountain’s side : — 

There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride, 

Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one: 

The sad survivors all are gone. — 

View not that corpse mistrustfully, 320 

Defaced and mangled though it be ; 

Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 

That, journeying far on foreign strand, 

The royal Pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again. 

He saw the wreck his rashness wrought } 

Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain : 330 

And well in death his trusty brand, 

Firm clenched within his manly hand, 

Beseemed the monarch slain. 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO 
THE VISION OF DON RODERICK 
Stanzas 54-60 


While all around was danger, strife, and 
fear, 

While the earth shook, and darkened was 
the sky, 

And wide Destruction stunned the listening 
car, 

Appalled the heart, and stupefied the eye,— 

Afar was heard that thrice-repeated cry, 

In which old Albion’s heart and tongue 
unite, 

Whene’er her soul is up, and pulse beats high, 
Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight, 
And bid each arm be strong, or bid each heart 
be light. 

10 Don Roderick turned him as the shout grew 
loud — 

A varied scene the changeful vision showed, 

For, where the ocean mingled with the cloud, 
A gallant navy stemmed the billows broad. 

From mast and stem St George’s symbol 
flowed, 

Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear ; 

Mottling the sea, their landward barges rowed, 
And flashed the sun on bayonet, brand, 
and spear, 

And the wild beach returned the seaman’s 
jovial cheer. • 


It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight! 

The billows foamed beneath a thousand oars, 20 

Fast as they land the red-cross ranks unite. 
Legions on legions brightening all the 
shores. 

Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars, 

Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum, 

Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-flourish 
pours, 

And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are 
dumb, 

For, bold in Freedom’s cause, the bands of 
Ocean come ! 

A various host they came— whose ranks dis- 
play 

Each mode in which the warrior meets the 
fight. 

The deep battalion locks its firm array, 30 

And meditates his aim the marksman 
light; 

P ar glance the light of sabres flashing bright, 
Where mounted squadrons shake tne echo- 
ing mead, 

Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 

Nor the fleet ordnance whirled by rapid 
steed, 

That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and in speed. 
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A various host — from kindred realms they 
came, 

Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown — 

For yon fair bands shall merry England 
claim, 

40 And with their deeds of valour deck her 
crown. 

Hers their bold port, and hers their martial 
frown, 

And hers their scorn of death in freedom’s 
cause, 

Their eyes of azure and their locks of brown, 

And the blunt speech that bursts without 
a pause, 

And freeborn thoughts, which league the Soldier 
with the Laws. 

And, 0 ! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s 
land! 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans 
wave! 

The rugged form may mark the mountain 
band, 

And harsher features, and a mien more 
grave; 


But ne’er in battlefield throbbed heart so brave 5 ° 

As that which beats beneath the Scottish 
plaid; 

And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 

And level for the charge your arms are 
laid, 

Where lives the desperate foe that for such 
onset staid ! 

Hark! from yon stately ranks what laughter 
rings, 

Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern 
minstrelsy, 

His jest while each blithe comrade round 
him flings, 

And moves to death with military glee : 

Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, frank, 
and free, 

In kindness warm, and fierce in danger 60 
known, 

Rough nature’s children, humorous as she: 

And He, yon Chieftain — strike the proud- 
est tone 

Of thy bold harp, green Isle ! the Hero is thine 
own. 


BONNIE DUNDEE 


To the Lords of Convention ’twas Claver’se 
who spoke, 

‘Ere the King’s crown shall fall there are 
crowns to be broke ; 

So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me, 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonnie Dundee ! 

‘Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saddle your horses, and call up your 
men; 

Come open the West Port, and let me 
gang free, 

And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee !’ 

Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
10 The bells are rung backward, the drums they 
are beat ; 

But the Provost, douce man, said, ‘Just e’en 
let him be, 

The gude town is well quit of that deil of 
Dundee.* 

Pie spurred to the foot of the proud Castle 
rock, 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke ; 

4 Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa 
words or three, 

For the love of the bonnet of Bonnie Dundee. ’ 


The Gordon demands of him which way he 
goes- 

‘ Where’er shall direct me the shade of Montrose! 

Your Grace in short space shall hear tidings 
of me, 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonnie Dundee. 20 

4 There are hills beyond Pentland, and lands 
beyond Forth, 

If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there’s chiefs 
in the North ; 

There are wild duniewassals three thousand 
limes three, 

Will cry hoighl for the bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee. 

* There’s brass on the target of barkened bull- 
hide; 

There’s steel in the scabbard that dangles 
beside; 

The brass shall be burnished, the steel shall 
flash free, 

At a toss of the bonnet of Bonnie Dundee. 

‘ Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks— 

Ere I own a usurper, I’ll couch with the fox; y> 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your 
glee, 

You have not seen the last of my bonnet and 
mel’t 
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He Waved Ms protid hand, and the trumpets 
were blown, 

The kettle-drums clashed, and the horsemen 
rode on, 

Till on Ravelston’s cliffs andonCler mis ton’s lea, 
Died away the wild war- notes of Bonnie 
Dundee. 


‘Come fill up my cup, come fill up my caii, 

Come saddle the horses and call up the 
men; 

Come open your gates, and let usgae free, 

For it’s up with the bonnets of Bonnie 4 ° 
Dundee!’ 


ELEGY ON NELSON \ PITT, AND FOX 
MARMION 

Introduction to Canto I 


To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings ; 

The genial call dead Nature hears, 

And in her glory reappears. 

But oh I my Country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate? 

What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 

The mind that thought for Britain’s weal, 

10 The hand that grasped the victor steel? 

The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 

But vainly, vainly may he shine, 

Where glory weeps o’er Nelson’s shrine; 

And vainly pierce the solemn gloom, 

That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallowed tomb ! 

Deep graved in every British heart, 

O never let those names depart ! 

Say to your sons, — Lo, here his grave, 

20 Who victor died on Gadite wave ; 

To him, as to the burning levin, 

Short, bright, resistless course was given. 
Where’er his country’s foes were found, 

Was heard the fated thunder’s sound, 

Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 

Rolled, blazed, destroyed,— and was no more. 

Nor mourn ye less his perished worth, 

Who bade the conqueror go forth, 

And launched that thunderbolt of war 
30 On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar; 

Who, bom to guide such high emprize, 

For Britain’s weal was early wise; 

Alasl to whom the Almighty gave, 

For Britain’s sins, an early grave ! 

His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pride of power, 

Spurned at the sordid lust of pelf, 

And served his Albion for herself ; 

Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
40 Strained at subjection’s bursting rein, 

O’er their wild mood full conquest gained, 

The pride, he would not crush, restrained, 
Showed their fierce zeal a worthier cause, 

And brought the freeman’s arm, to aid the free- 
man’s law. * 
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Had’st thou but lived, though stripped of 
power, 

A watenman on the lonely tower, 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand ; 

By thee, as by the beacon-light, 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 50 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propped the tottering throne : 

Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon- light is quenched in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

O, think, how to his latest day, 

When Death, just hovering, claimed his prey, 

With Palinure^s unaltered mood, 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood; 60 

Each call for needful rest repelled, 

With dying hand the rudder held, 

Till, in his fall, with fateful sway, 

The steerage of the realm gave way ! 

Then, while on Britain’s thousand plains, 

One unpolluted church remains, 

Whose peaceful bells ne’er sent around 
The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound, 

But still, upon the hallowed day, 

Convoke the swains to praise and pray; 70 

While faith and civil peace are dear, 

Grace this cold marble with a tear, — 

He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies here ! 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 

Because his rival slumbers nigh; 

Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 

Lest it be said o’er Fox’s tomb, 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 

When best employed, and wanted most ; 

Mourn genius high, and lore profound, 80 

And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

Ana feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, — 

They sleep with him who sleeps below: 

And, if thou mourn&st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave, 

Be every harsher thought suppressed, 

And sacred be the last long rest. 
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90 Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue, 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung; 
Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke agen, 

‘ All peace on earth, good-will to men ;* 

If ever from an English heart, 

O, here let prejudice depart, 

100 And, partial feeling cast aside, 

Record, that Fox a Briton died ! 

When Europe crouched to France’s yoke, 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke, 

And the firm Russian’s purpose brave 
Was bartered by a timorous slave, 

Even then dishonour’s peace he spurned, 
The sullied olive-brancn returned, 

Stood for his country’s glory fast, 

And nailed her colours to the mast ! 

HO Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honoured grave, 

And ne’er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 


With more than mortal powers endowed, 
IIow high they soared above the crowd ! 


Theirs was no common party race, 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place; 

Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations m its jar; 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, I20 

Looked up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 

Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E’er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 

Though his could drain the ocean dry, 

And force the planets from the sky. 

These spells are spent, and, spent with these, 

The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 130 

For ever tombed beneath the stone, 

Where— taming thought to human pride ! — 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

’Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ; 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry, — 

* Here let their discord with them die. 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 140 

Whom fate made Brothers in the tomb; 

But search the land of living men, 

Where wilt thou find their like agen?” 


HARP OF THE NORTH 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
Canto I 


Harp of the North I that mouldering long hast 
hung 

On the witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan’s 
spring, 

And down the fitful breeze thy numbers flung, 
Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 

Muffling with verdant ringlet every string,— 

O minstrel Harp, still must thine accents 
sleep? 

’Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring, 
Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence 
keep, 

Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid to 
weep? 

10 Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 

Was thy voice mute amid the festal crowd, 

When lay of hopeless love, or glory won, 
Aroused the fearful, or subdued the proud. 

At each according pause, was heard aloud 
Thine ardent symphony sublime and high ! 

Fair dames and crested chiefs attention 
bowed; 

For still the burthen of thy minstrelsy 

Was knighthood’s dauntless deed, and beauty’s 
matchless eye. 


0 wake once more ! how rude soe’er the hand 
That ventures o’er thy magic maze to stray ; 20 

0 wake once more! though scarce my skill 
command 

Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay ; 

Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away, 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 

, Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 

The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 

Then silent be no more! Enchantress, wake 
again ! 

Canto VI. 

Harp of the North, farewell l The hills grow 
dark, 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending; 

In twilight copse theglow-worm fights her spark, 30 
The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard elm ! the fountain lending, 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy; 

Thy numbers sweet with Nature’s vespers 
blending, 

With distant echo from the fold and lea, 

And herd -boy’s evening pipe, and hum of 
Housing bee. 
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Vet once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp! 

Yet once again, forgive my feeble sway, 

And little reck I of the censure sharp 
40 May idly cavil at an idle lay. 

Much have I owed thy strains on life’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never 
known, 

When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devoured alone. 
That I o’erlive such woes, Enchantress! in 
thine own. 


Hark ! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 
Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy string! 
’Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of lire, 

’Tis now the brush of Fairy’s frolic wing. 
Receding now, the dying numbers ring 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell, 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 
And now, ’tis silent all! — Enchantress, fare 
thee well ! 


THE FIERY CROSS 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
Canto III.— Stanzas 2-16 


The Summer dawn’s reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy; 

The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

10 Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 

The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice reared of silver bright ; 

The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemmed with dewdrops, led her fawn ; 
The grey mist left the mountain side, 

The torrent showed its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sent down her revelry; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
20 Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer cooed the cushat dove, 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 

No thought of peace, no thought of rest, 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick’s breast. 
With sheathed broadsword in his hand, 
Abrupt he paced the islet strand, 

And eyed tne rising sun, and laid 
His hand on his impatient blade. 

Beneath a rock, his vassals’ care 
30 Was prompt the ritual to prepare, 

With deep and deathful meaning fraught ; 
For such Antiquity had taught 
Was preface meet, ere yet abroad 
The Cross of Fire should take its road. 
The shrinking band stpod oft aghast 
At the impatient glance he cast;— 

Such glance the mountain eagle threw, 
As, from the difls of Benvenue, 

She spread her dark sails on the wind, 

40 And, nigh in middle heaven reclined, 


With her broad shadow on the lake, 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. 

A heap of withered boughs was piled, 
Of juniper and rowan wild, 

Mingled with shivers from the oak, 
Rent by the lightning’s recent stroke. 


’Twas all prepared ;— and from the rock, 

A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 

Before the kindling pile was laid, 

And pierced by Roderick’s ready blade. cq 

[Patient the sickening victim eyed 
The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, 

Down his clogged beard and shaggy limb, 

Till darkness glazed his eyeballs dim.] 

The grisly priest, with murmuring prayer, 

A slender crosslet formed with care, 

A cubit’s length in measure due ; 

The shaft and limbs were rods of yew, 

Whose parents in Inch-Cailliach wave 

Their shadows o’er Clan-Alpine’s grave, 5o 

And, answering Lomond’s breezes deep, 

Soothe many a chieftain’s endless sleep. 

The Cross, thus formed, he held on high, 

With wasted hand and haggard eye, 

And strange and mingled feelings woke, 

While his anathema he spoke : 

4 Woe to the clansman, who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew, 

Forgetful that its branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest dew yo 
On Alpine’s dwelling low ! 

Deserter of his Chieftain’s trust, 

He ne’er shall mingle with their dust, 

But, from his sires and kindred thrust, 

Each clansman’s execration just 
Shall doom him wrath and woe.’ 
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[He paused ; — the word the vassals took, 
With forward step and fiery look, 

On high their naked brands they shook, 

80 Their clattering targets wildly strook ; 

And first in murmur low, 

Then, like the billow in his course, 

That far to seaward finds his source, 

And flings to shore his mustered force, 
Burst, with loud roar, their answer hoarse, 
‘Woe to the traitor, woe!’ 

Ben-an’s grey scalp the accents knew, 

The joyous wolf from covert drew, 

The exulting eagle screamed afar, — 

90 They knew the voice of Alpine’s war. 

The shout was hushed on lake and fell, 

The Monk resumed his muttered spell : 
Dismal and low its accents came, 

# The while he scathed the Cross with flame ; 
And the few words that reached the air, 
Although the holiest name was there, 

Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 

But when he shook above the crowd 
Its kindled points, he spoke aloud: — 

IOO 4 Woe to the wretch, who fails to rear 
At this dreat^ign the ready spear ! 

For, as the flames this symbol sear, 

His home, the refuge of his fear, 

A kindred fate shall know : 

Far o’er its roof the volumed flame 
Clan- Alpine’s vengeance shall proclaim, 
While maids and matrons on his name 
Shall call down wretchedness and shame, 
And infamy and woe !’ 

1 10 Then rose the cry of females, shrill 
As goshawk’s whistle on the hill, 
Denouncing misery and ill, 

Mingled with childhood’s babhling trill 
Of curses stammered slow ; 

Answering, with imprecation dread, 

‘ Sunk be his home in embers red ! 

And cursed be the meanest shed 
That e’er shall hide the houseless head 
We doom to want and woe ! ’ 

120 A sharp and shrieking echo gave, 
Coir-Uriskin, thy goblin cave ! 

And the grey pass where birches wave, 

On Beala-nam-bo. 

Then deeper paused the priest anew, 

And hard his labouring breath he drew, 
While, with set teeth and clenched hand, 
And eyes that glowed like fiery brand, 

He meditated curse more dread, 

And deadlier, on the clansman’s head, 

X30 Who, summoned to his chieftain’s aid, 

The signal saw and disobeyed.] 

The crosslet’s points of sparkling wood, 

He quenched among the bubbling blood, 
And, as again the sign he reared, 

Hollow and hoarse his voice was heard : 


* When flits this Cross from man to man, 
Vich*Alpine’s summons to his clan, 

Burst be the ear that fails to heed ! 

Palsied the foot that shuns to speed 1 

[May ravens tear the careless eyes, 140 

Wolves make the coward heart their prize ! 

As sinks that blood-stream in the earth, 

So may his heart’s-blood drench his hearth !] 

As dies in hissing gore the spark, 

Quench thou his light, Destruction dark ! 

And be the grace to him denied, 

Bought by this sign to all beside!* 

He ceased ; no echo gave agen 
The murmur of the deep Amen. 

[Then Roderick, with impatient look, 150 

From Brian’s hand the symbol took ; 

‘ Speed, Malise, speed 1 ’ he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his henchman brave. 

4 The muster-place be Lanrick mead- 
instant the time— speed, Malise, speed !’ 

Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue, 

A barge across Loch Katrine flew ; 

High stood the henchman on the prow, 

So rapidly the barge-men row, 

The bubbles, where they launched the boat, 160 
Were all unbroken and afloat, 

Dancing in foam and ripple still, 

When it had neared the mainland hill : 

And from the silver beach’s side 
Still was the prow three fathom wide, 

When lightly bounded to the land 
The messenger of blood and brand. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! the dun deer’s hide 
On fleeter foot was never tied. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! such cause of haste 170 
Thine active sinews never braced. 

Bend ’gainst the steepy hill thy breast, 

Burst down like torrent from its crest ; 

With short and springing footstep pass 
The trembling bog and false morass; 

Across the brook like roebuck bound, 

And thread the break like questing hound; 

The crag is high, the scaur is deep, 

Yet shrink not from the desperate leap: 

Parched are thy burning lips and brow, 180 

Yet by the fountain pause not now; 

Herald of battle, fate, and fear, 

Stretch onward in thy fleet career ! 

The wounded hind thou trackest not now, 

Pursuest not maid through greenwood bough, 

Nor pliest thou now thy flying pace, 

With rivals in the mountain race ; 

But danger, death, and warrior deed, 

Are in thy course— Speed, Malise, speed !] 

Fast as the fatal symbol flies, 19 ° 

In arms the huts and hamlets rise; 

From winding glen, from upland brown, 

They poured each hardy tenant down. 

Nor slacked the messenger his pace; 

He showed the sign, he named the place, 
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And, pressing forward like the wind, 

Left clamour and surprise behind. 

The fisherman forsook the strand, 

The swarthy smith took dirk and brand ; 

200 With changed cheer, the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swathe the scythe; 

The herds without a keeper strayed, 

The plough was in mid-furrow staid, 

The falconer tossed his hawk away, 

The hunter left the stag at bay ; 

Prompt at the signal of alarms, 

Each son of Alpine rushed to arms; 

So swept the tumult and affray 
Along the margin of Achray. 

210 Alas, thou lovely lake 1 that e’er 

Thy banks should echo sounds of fear ! 

The rocks, the bosky thickets, sleep 
So stilly on thv bosom deep, 

The lark’s blithe carol, from the cloud, 
Seems for the scene too gaily loud. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! The lake is past, 
Duncraggan’s huts appear at last, 

And peep, like moss-grown rocks, half-seen, 
Half hidden in the copse so green; 

220 There mayst thou rest, thy labour done, 
Their lord shall speed the signal on. * — 

As stoops the hawk upon his prey, 

The henchman shot him down the way. 
—What woeful accents load the gale? 

The funeral yell, the female wail ! 

A gallant hunter’s sport is o’er, 

A valiant warrior fights no more. 


* The speech may end here. 


Who, in the battle or the chase, 

At Roderick’s side shall fill his place ! — 

Within the hall, where torches’ ray 230 

Supplies the excluded beams of day, 

Lies Duncan on his lowly bier, 

And o’er him streams his widow’s tear. 

His stripling son stands mournful by, 

His youngest weeps, but knows not why; 

The village maids and matrons round 
The dismal coronach resound. 

CORONACH 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest, 

Like a summer-dried fountain, 240 

When our need was the sorest. 

The font, re-appearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 

But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow ! 

The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 

The autumn winds rushing 250 

Waft the leaves that are searest, 

But our flower was in flushing, 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 

Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 

Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain, 260 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 
Canto VI.— Stanzas 1, 2 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High tnough his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

0 Caledonia ! 'stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! • 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 20 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 3 ° 

Though none should guide my feeble way; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 
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THE WILD HUNTSMAN 

FROM G. A. BURGER’S POEM * DER WILDE JAGER * 


The Wildgrave winds his bugle horn, 

To horse, to horse ! halloo, halloo I 

His fiery courser snuffs the morn, 

And thronging serfs their lords pursue. 

The eager pack, from couples freed, 

Dash through the bush, the brier, the brake, 

While, answering hound, and horn, and steed, 
The mountain echoes startling wake. 

The beams of God’s own hallowed day 
Had painted yonder spire with gola, 

And, calling sinful man to pray, 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had tolled : 

But still the Wildgrave onward rides ; 

Halloo, halloo ! and, hark again ! 

When, spurring from opposing sides, 

Two stranger horsemen join the train. 

Who was each stranger, left and right, 

Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 

The right-hand steed with silver white, 

The left, the swarthy hue of hell. 

The right-hand horseman, young and fair, 

His smile was like the morn of May; 

The left, from eye of tawny glare, 

Shot midnight lightning’s lurid ray. 

He waved his huntsman’s cap on high, 

Cried, * Welcome, welcome, noble lord ! 

What sport can earth, or sea, or sky, 

To match the princely chase afford?’ 

* Cease thy loud bugle’s clanging knell,’ 

Cried the fair youth with silver voice ; 

‘And for Devotion’s choral swell, 

Exchange the rude unhallowed noise.’ 


‘ Away, and sweep the glades along !’ 

The Sable Hunter hoarse replies; 

‘ To muttering monks leave matin-song, 
And bells, and books, and mysteries.’ — 


The Wildgrave spurred his courser light, 
O’er moss and moor, o’er holt and hill ; 
And on the left, and on the right, 

Each stranger horseman followed still. 

Up springs, from yonder tangled thorn, 

A stag more white than mountain snow ; 
And louder rung the Wildgrave’s horn, 

* Hark, forward, forward 1 holla, ho 1 * 


Earnest the right-hand Stranger pleads, 
The left still cheering to the prey; 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 

But furious holds the onward way. 

‘ Away, thou hound ! so basely born, 

Or dread the scourge’s echoing blow ! ’ — 
Then loudly rung his bugle-horn, 

‘ Hark forward, forward, holla, hoi’ 


Again uproused,* the timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill ; 
Hard run, he feels his strength decay, 

And trusts for life his simple skill. 

Too dangerous solitude appeared; 

He seeks the shelter of the crowd; 

Amid the flock’s domestic herd 
His harmless head he hopes to shroud. 

O’er moss and moor, and holt and hill, 

His track the steady blood-hounds trace ; 
O’er moss and moor, unwearied still, 

The furious Earl pursues the chase. 

Full lowly did the herdsman fall; — 

* O spare, thou noble Baron, spare 
These herds, a widow’s little all; 

These flocks, an orphan’s fleecy care !’ — 

Earnest the right-hand Stranger pleads, 

The left still cheering to the prey ; 

The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds, 

But furious keeps the onward way. 


Again he winds his bugle-horn, 

4 Hark forward, forward, holla, ho !’ 

And through the herd, in ruthless scorn, 

He cheers his furious hounds to go. 

In heaps the throttled victims fall ; 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near; 

The murderous cries the stag appal,— 

Again he starts, new-nerved by fear. 

With blood besmeared and white with foam, 
While big the tears of anguish pour, 

He seeks, amid the forest’s gloom, 

The humble hermit’s hallowed bower. 

But man and horse, and horn and hound, 
Fast rattling on his traces go; 

The sacred chapel rung around 
V^ith, ‘ Hark awayl and, holla, ho!’ 



SCOTT 


All mild, amid the rout profane, 

The holy hermit poured his prayer ; 

* Forbear with blood God’s house to stain ; 
Revere his altar, and forberr !’ 


Still the Fair Horseman anxious pleads ; 

The Black, wild whooping, points the 

Alas! the^Earl no warning heeds, 

But frantic keeps the forward way. 

‘ Holy or not, or right or wrong, 

Thy altar, and its rites, I spurn; 

Not sainted martyrs’ sacred song, 
too Not God himself, shall make me turn !’ 

He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 

‘ Hark forward, forward, holla, ho ! * — 

But off, on whirlwind’s pinions borne, 

The stag, the hut, the hermit, go. 

And horse and man, and horn and hound 
And clamour of the chase, was gone ; 

For hoofs, and howls, and bugle-sound, 

A deadly silence reigned alone. 

Wild gazed the affrighted Earl around ; 
no He strove in vain to wake his horn, 

In vain to call : for not a sound 
Could from his anxious lips be borne. 


High o’er the sinner’s humbled head 
At length the solemn silence broke ; 
And, from a cloud of swarthy red, 
The awful voice of thunder sj ke. 

‘ Oppressor of creation fair ! 

Apostate Spirits’ hardened tool ! 
Scorner of God ! Scourge of the poor ! 
120 The measure of thy cup is full. 


* Be chased for ever through the wood ; 

For ever roam the affrighted wild; 
And let thy fate instruct the proud, 
God’s meanest creature is his child.* 


Earth heard the call ;— her entrails rend ; 

From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 

Mixed with sulphureous flames, ascend 
The misbegotten dogs of hell. 

What ghastly Huntsman next arose, 

Well may I guess, but dare not tell, 13° 

His eye like midnight lightning glows, 

His steed the swarthy hue of hell. 

One Wildgrave flies o’er bush and thorn, 

With many a shriek of helpless woe ; 

Behind him nound, and horse, and horn, 

And, ‘ Hark away, and holla, ho !* 

With wild despair’s reverted eye, 

Close, close behind, he marks the throng, 

With bloody fangs and eager cry ; 

In frantic fear he scours along. — 14° 

Still, still shall last the dreadful chase, 

Till time itself shall have an end ; 

By day, they scour earth’s caverned space, 

At midnight’s witching hour, ascend. 

This is the horn, and hound, and horse, 

That oft the lated peasant hears; 

Appalled, he signs the frequent cross, 

When the wild din invades his ears. 

The wakeful priest oft drops a tear, 

For human pride, for human woe, 15® 

When, at his midnight mass, he hears 
The infernal cry of, 4 Holla, ho!’ 


See also L0CH1NVAR 
MARMION 

Canto II.— Stanzas 27-31 —{Speech of Constance), 

Introduction to Canto VI. — ‘Heap on more wood’ ‘Half the year.* 

— ( Christmas .) 

THE LORD OF THE ISLES 

CANTO IV.— Stanzas 7, 9, 10, 11 .—{Lord Ronalds Galley.) 

Canto V. 

WILLIAM AND ELLEN— (Translations and Imitations. From Bilker's 
‘ Left orel) 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

(1792-1822) 

ADONAIS 

AN ELEGY CN THE DEATH OF JOHN KEATS 


I weep for Adonais — he is dead 1 
O ! weep for Adonais, though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a 
head! 

And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure com- 
peers, 

And teach them thine own sorrow! Say: 
‘ With me 

Died Adonais ! Till the future dares 
Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity 1’ 

10 Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he 
lay, 

When thy Son lay pierced by the shaft which 
flies 

In darkness? Where was lorn Urania 
When Adonais died? With veiled eyes, 
‘Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 
Shesat, whileone, with soft enamoured breath, 
Rekindled all the fading melodies 
With which, like flowers that mock the corse 
beneath, 

lie had adorned and hid the coming bulk of 
Death. 

0 , weep for Adonais— he is dead ! 

Wake, melancholy mother, wake and weep ! 
Yet wherefore? Quench within their burning 
bed 

Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep ; 
Foi he is gone, where all things wise and fair 
Descend: — Q, dream not that the amorous 
Deep 

Will yet restore him to the vital air : 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at 
our despair. 

He will awake no more, O never more! 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
30 The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place ; 
The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness and the law 
Of change snail o’er his sleep the mortal curtain 
draw. 
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Ah, woe is me ! Winter is come and gone, 

But grief returns with the revolving year; 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone ; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows, re-appear ; 40 

F resh leaves and flowersdeck the dead Season’s 
bier; 

The amorous birds now pair in every brake. 

And build their mossy homes in field and 
brere ; 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance 
awake. 


Alas ! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal ! Woe is me ! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what 
scene 

The actors or spectators? Great and mean 5 ° 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life 
must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the mor- 
row, 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake 
year to sorrow. 

Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not 
sleep- 

lie hath awakened from the dream of life— 

’Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance strike with oui spirit’s 
knife 

Invulnerable nothings . — We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within oui 
living clay. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in 7 ° 
vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to bum, 

With aparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 
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He lives, he wakes! — *tis Death is dead, 
not he ; 

Mourn not for Adonais. — Thou young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone ; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou 
Air, 

Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst 
thrown 

8o O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its de- 
spair 1 

He is made one with Nature : there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may 
move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never-wearied 
love, 

90 Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely: he doth 
bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, com- 
pelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing the unwilling dross, that checks its 
flight, 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the 
Heaven’s light. 

The splendours of the firmament of time IOO 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars totheir appointed height they climb. 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may veil. When lofty 
thought , 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there, 

And move like winds of light on dark and stormy 
air. 


A EE THUS A 


Arrthusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains,— 
From cloud and from crag, 

With many a jag, 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 

She leapt down the rocks 
With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams ; 

10 Her steps paved with green 

The downward ravine 
Which slopes to the western gleams : 
And gliding and springing, 

She went, ever singing, 

In murmurs as soft as sleep ; 

The Earth seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her, 

As she lingered towards the deep. 

Then Alpheus bold, 

20 On his glacier cold, 

With his trident the mountains strook ; 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks; — with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 

And the black south wind 
It concealed behind 
The urns of the silent snow, * 


And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 

The bars of the springs below : 30 

The beard and the hair 
Of the river God were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 

As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 

‘ 0, save me ! O, guide me ! 

And bid the deep hide me, 

For he grasps me now by the hair !’ 

The loud Ocean heard, 4 ° 

To its blue depth stirred, 

And divided at her prayer; 

And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam. 

Behind her descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream ; 

Like a gloomy stain 

On the emerald main 5 ° 

Alpheus rushed behind, — 

As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 

Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 
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Under the bowers 
Where the Ocean Powers 
Sit on their pearled thrones, 
Through the coral woods 
Of the weltering floods, 
do Over heaps of unvalued stones ; 

Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 
Weave a network of coloured light ; 
And under the caves, 

Where the shadowy waves 
Are as green as the forest's night : 
Outspeeding the shark, 

And the sword-fish dark, 
Under the ocean foam, 

70 And up through the rifts 

Of the mountain clifts 
They passed to their Dorian home. 


And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one vale where the morning basks, 

Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 

From their cradles steep 80 

In the cave of the shelving hill: 

At noontide they flow 
Through the woods below, 

And the meadows of asphodel ; 

And at night they sleep 
In the rocking deep 
Beneath the Ortygian shore ; 

Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky, 

When they love but live no more. 90 


BATTLE OF NAVARINO 
HELLAS 


Mahmud \ The fleet— 

Hass an. Alas! 

Mahmud \ The fleet, which, like a flock 

of clouds 

Chased by the wind, flies the insurgent banner. 
Our wingM castles from their merchant ships ! 
Our myriads before their pirate bands ! 

Our arms before their chains! dur years of 
empire 

Before their centuries of servile fear ! 

Death is awake ! Repulsed on the waters, 
jo They own no more the thunder-bearing banner 
Of Mahmud; but, like hounds of a base breed, 
Gorge from a stranger’s hand, and rend their 
master. * 

Hassan. Latmosand Ampelosand Phanacsaw 
The wreck — 

Mahmud. The caves of the Icarian isles 
Told each to the other in loud mockery, 

And with the tongue as of a thousand echoes, 
First of the sea-convulsing fight— and then— 
Thou darest to speak ; — senseless are the moun- 
tains; 

20 Interpret thou their voice. 

Hassan. My presence bore 

A part in that day’s shame. The Grecian fleet 
Bore down at day-break from the north, and 
hung 

As multitudinous on the ocean line 
As cranes upon the cloudless Thracian wind. 
Our squadron, convoying t$n thousand men, 
Was stretching towards Nauplia when the battle 
Was kindled.— 

First through the hail of our artillery 


The agile Hydriote barks with press of sail 30 
I >ashed : ship to ship, cannon to cannon, man 
To man, were grappled in the embrace of war, 
Inextricable but by death or victory. 

The tempest of the raging fight convulsed 
To its crystalline depths that stainless sea, 

And shook heaven’s roof of golden morning 
clouds 

Poised on a hundred azure mountain-isles. 

In the brief trances of the artillery, 

One cry from the destroyed and tne destroyer 
Rose, and a crowd of desolation wrapped 4 ° 

The unforeseen event, till the north wind 
Sprung from the sea, lifting the heavy veil 
Of battle-smoke — then * Victory — victory !’ 

For, as we thought, three frigates from Algiers 
Bore down from Naxos to our aid ; but soon 
The abhorred Cross glimmered behind, before, 
Among, around us: and that fatal sign 
Dried with its beams the strength of Moslem 
hearts, 

As the sun drinks the dew. What more? We 
fled! 

Our noonday path over the sanguine foam 5 ° 
Was beaconed,— and the glare struck the sun 
pale— 

By our consuming transports; the fierce light 
Made all the shadows of our sails blood-red* 

And every countenance blank. Some ships lay ^ 
feeding 

The ravening fire even to the water’s level : 

Some were blown up ; some, settling heavily, 

Sunk ; and the shrieks of our companions died 
Upon the wind that bore us fast and far. 
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Even after they were dead. Nine thousand 
> perished! 

60 We 4 net the vultures legioned in the air, 
Stemming the torrent of the tainted wind: 
They, screaming from their cloudy mountain 
peaks, 

Stooped through the sulphurous battle-smoke, 
and perched 

Each on the weltering carcase that we loved, 


Like its ill angel or its damn&d soul 
Hiding upon the bosom of the sea. 

We saw the dogfish hastening to their feast. 

Joy waked the voiceless people of the sea; 

And ravening Famine left his ocean-cave 

To dwell with War, with us, and with Despair. 70 

W e met night three hours to the west of Patmos, 

And, with night, tempest — 

Mahmud \ Cease ! 


/ 


THE FUGITIVES 


The waters are flashing, 

The white hail is dashing, 

The lightnings are glancing, 

The hoar spray is dancing — 
Away! 

The whirlwind is rolling, 

The thunder is tolling, 

The forest is swinging, 

The minster bells ringing — 

10 Come away ! 

The earth is like Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn and in motion ; 

Bird, beast, man and worm, 

Have crept out of the storm — 
Come away ! 

‘ Our boat has one sail, 

And the helmsman is pale. 

A bold pilot, I trow, 

Who should follow us now l’ — 

20 Shouted he. 

And she cried : 1 Ply the oar ; 

Put off gaily from shore !’ — 

As she spoke, bolts of death, 

Mixed with hail, specked their path 
O’er the sea. 

And from isle, tower and rock, 

The blue beacon-cloud broke : 

And, though dumb in the blast, 

The red cannon flashed fast 
3 ° From the lee. 


And, ‘fear’st thou,’ and ‘fear’st thou?’ 

And, * seest thou,’ and * hear’st thou?’ 

And, 1 drive we not free 
O’er the terrible sea, 

I and thou?’ 

One boat-cloak did cover 
The loved and the lover ; 

Their blood beats one measure, 

They murmur proud pleasure 

Soft ana low ; 40 

While around the lashed ocean, 

Like mountains in motion, 

Is withdrawn and uplifted, 

Sunk, shattered, and shifted 
To and fro. 

In the court of the fortress $ 

Beside the pale portress, 

Like a bloodhound well beaten, 

The bridegroom stands, eaten 

By shame. ** 

On the topmost watch-turret, 

As a death-boding spirit, 

Stands the gray tyrant father; 

To his voice, the mad weather 
Seems tame ; 

And, with curses as wild 
As e’er clung to child, 

He devotes to the blast 
The best, loveliest, and last 

Of his name. 60 


See also CYCLOPS ( Selections from), 

MONT BLANC, — {Lints written in the Valley of Chamouni.) 
ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
THE CLOUD 

CHORUS from Hellas.— -‘The World’s great Age ’ etc, 
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HORACE SMITH 

(1779-1849) 

REJECTED ADDRESSES: DR JOHNSON’S GHOST 


Doctor’s Ghost loquitur \ 

That which was organised by the moral ability 
of one has been executed by the physical efforts 
of many, and Drury Lane Theatre is now 
complete. Of that part behind the curtain, 
which has not yet been destined to glow be- 
neath the brush of the varnisher, or vibrate to 
the hammer of the carpenter, little is thought 
by the public, and little need be said by the 
committee. Truth, however, is not to be 
10 sacrificed for the accommodation of either; 
and he who should pronounce that our edifice 
has received its final embellishment would be 
disseminating falsehood without incurring 
favour, and risking the disgrace of detection 
without participating the advantage of success. 

Professions lavishly effused and parsimoni- 
ously verified are alike inconsistent with the 
precepts of innate rectitude and the practice 
of external policy: let it not then be con- 
20 jectured that because we are unassuming, we 
are imbecile ; that forbearance is any indication 
of despondency, or humility of demerit. He 
that is the most assured of success will make 
the fewest appeals to favour; and where no- 
thing is claimed that is undue, nothing that is 
due will be withheld. A swelling opening is 
too often succeeded by an insignificant conclu- 
sion. Parturient mountains have ere now pro- 
duced muscipular abortions; and the auditor 
30 who compares incipient grandeur with final 
vulgarity is reminded of the pious hawkers of 
Constantinople, who solemnly perambulate her 
streets, exclaiming, ‘ In the name of the 
Prophet — figs !’ 

[Of many who think themselves wise, and of 
some who are thought wise by others, the ex- 
ertions are directed to the revival of moulder- 
ing and obscure dramas; to endeavours to 
exalt that which is now rare only because it 
40 was always worthless, and whose deterioration, 
while it condemned it to living obscurity, by a 
Strange obliquity of moral perception constitutes 
its title to posthumous renown. To embody 
the Hying colours of folly, to arrest evanescence, 
to give to bubbles the globular consistency as 
well as form, to exhibit on the stage the pie- 
bald denizen of the stable, and the half- 
reasoning parent of combs, to display the brisk 
locomotion of Columbine* or the tortuous 


attitudinizing of Punch these are the occupa- e 0 
tions of others, whose ambition, limited to the 
applause of unintellectual fatuity, is too innocu- 
ous for the application of satire, and too humble 
for the incitement of jealousy.] 

Our refectory will be found to contain every 
species of fruit, from the cooling nectarine and 
luscious peach to the puny pippin and the 
noxious nut. There Indolence may repose, 
and Inebriety revel ; and the spruce apprentice, 
rushing in at second account, may there chatter 60 

with impunity; debarred, by a barrier of brick 
and mortar, from marring that scenic interest 
in others, which nature and education have 
disqualified him from comprehending him- 
self. 

Permanent stage-doors we have none. That 
which is permanent cannot be removed, for, if 
removed, it soon ceases to be permanent. 

What stationary absurdity can vie with that 
ligneous barricado, which, decorated with 70 
frappant and tintinnabulant appendages, now 
serves as the entrance of the lowly cottage, 
and now as the exit of a lady’s bed-chamber ; 
at one time insinuating plastic Harlequin into 
a butcher’s shop, and, at another, yawning, as 
a flood-gate, to precipitate the Cyprians of St 
Giles’s into the embraces of Macheath? To 
elude this glaring absurdity, to give to each 
respective mansion the door which the car- 
penter would doubtless have given, we vary 80 
our portal with the varying scene, passing from 
deal to mahogany, and from mahogany to oak, 
as the opposite claims of cottage, palace, or 
castle may appear to require. 

Amid the general hum of gratulation which 
flatters us in front, it is fit that some regard 
should be paid to the murmurs of despondence 
that assail us in the rear. They, as I have 
elsewhere expressed it, * who live to please,’ 
should not have their own pleasures entirely 90 
overlooked. The children of Thespis are 
general in their censures of the architect, in 
having placed the locality of exit at such a 
distance from the oily irradiators which now 
dazzle the eyes of him who addresses you. I 
am, cries the Queen of Terrors, robbed of my 
fair proportions. When the king-killing Thane 
hints to the breathless auditory the murders he 
means to perpetrate, in the castle of Macduff, 

‘ere tys purpose cool’; so vast is the interval 100 
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he has to travel before he can escape from the 
stage, that his purpose has even time to freeze. 

Time forcibly reminds me that all things 
which have a limit must be brought to a con- 
clusion. Let me, ere that conclusion arrives, 
recall to your recollection, that the pillars 
which rise on either side of me, blooming in 
virid antiquity, like two massy evergreens, 
had yet slumbered in their native quarry but 


for the ardent exertions of the individual who no 
called them into life : to his never-slumbering 
talents you are indebted for whatever pleasure 
this haunt of the Muses is calculated to afford. 

If, in defiance of chaotic malevolence, the 
destroyer of the temple of Diana yet survives 
in the name of Herostratus, surely we may 
confidently predict that the rebuilder of the 
temple of Apollo will stand recorded to distant 
posterity in that of — Samuel Whitbread. 


THE FIRE AT DRURY LANE 

REJECTED ADDRESSES: SIR WALTER SCOTT 


The summoned firemen woke at call, 

And hied them to their stations all. 

Starting from short and biokcn snooze, 
Each sought his pond’rous hobnailed shoes, 
But first his worsted hosen plied ; 

Plush breeches next in crimson dyed 
His nether bulk embraced ; 

Then jacket thick, of red or blue, 

Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
10 The badge of each respective crew, 

In tin or copper traced. 

The engines thundered through the street, 
Firehook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 

And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced. 

And one, the leader of the band, 

From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 

Ran till he stopped at Vin’gar Yard. 

20 The burning badge his shoulder bore, 

The belt and oil -skin hat he wore, 

The cane he had his men to bang, 

Showed foreman of the British gang. 

His name was Higginbottom. Now 
*Tis meet that I should tell you how 
The othefs came in view : 

The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 

Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 

The Exchange, where old insurers run, 

30 The Eagle, where the new ; 

With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Robins from Hockley in the Hole, 

Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl, 
Crump from St Giles’s Pound : 
Whitford and Mitford joined the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 
Before the plug was found. 

Hobson and Jobson did not sleep, 

40 But, ah ! no trophy could they reap, 

For both were in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewell’s gloomy mound 1 * 


E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 

For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed: 

Without, within, in hideous show 
Devouring flames resistless glow, 

And blazing rafters downward go, 

And never halloo * Heads below 1 * 

. Nor notice give at all. 

The firemen, terrified, are slow 50 

To bid the pumping torrent flow, 

P'or fear the roof should fall. 

Back, Robins, backl Crump, stand aloof ! 
Whitford, keep near the walls! 

Huggins, regard your own behoof, 

For, lo ! the blazing rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls ! 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 

And o’er the ruins volumed smoke, 

Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 60 

Concealed them from the astonished crowd. 

At length the mist was cleared ; 

When, lo ! amid the wreck upreared 
Gradual a moving head appeared, 

And Eagle firemen knew 
’Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered, 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 

* A Muggins to the rescue, ho !* 

And poured the hissing tide. 70 

Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 

And strove and struggled all in vain, 

For rallying but to face again, 

He tottered, sunk, and died ! 

Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succour one they loved so well? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on fire), 

His brother chief to save ; 

But ah ! his reckless, generous ire, 80 

Served but to share his grave ! 

’Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 

Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before; 
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But sulphury stench and boiling drench, 
Destroying sight, o’erwhelmed him quite ; 

He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while Fate he braved, 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved; 

* Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps ! 


You, Clutterbuck, come stir your stumps; 
Why are you in such doleful dumps? 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps ! 

What are they feared on? fools, ’od rot ’em 1’ 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


JAMES SMITH 

(1775-1839) 

THE THEATRE 

REJECTED ADDRESSES : GEORGE CRABBE 


’Tis sweet to view, from half-past five to six, 
Our long wax candies, with short cotton wicks, 
Touched by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 
Start into light, and make the lighter start ; 

To see red Phoebus through the gallery-pane 
Tinge with his beam the beams of Drury Lane ; 
While gradual parties fill our widened pit, 

And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit. 

At first, while vacant seats give choice and ease, 
Distant or near, they settle where they please ; 
But when the multitude contracts the span, 
And seats are rare, they settle where they can. 


See to their desks Apollo’s sons repair— 

Swift rides the rosin o’er the horse’s hair; 

In unison their various tones to tune, 

Murmurs the hautboy, growls the hoarse 
bassoon ; 

In soft vibration sighs the whispering lute, 
Tang goes the harpsichord, too-too the flute, 
Brays the loud trumpet, squeaks the fiddle 
sharp, 

Winds the French horn, and twangs the tingling 
harp ; 

Till, like great Jove, the leader, figuring in, 
Attunes to order the chaotic din. 

Now all seems hushed— but no, one fiddle 
will 

Give, half-ashamed, a tiny flourish still. 

Foiled in his crash, the leader of the clan 
Reproves with frowns the dilatory man : 

Then on his candlestick thrice taps his bow, 
Nods a new signal, and away they go. 

Perchance, while pit and gallery cry ‘ Hats 
off!’ 

And awed consumption checks his chided 
cough, 

Some giggling daughter of the Queen of Love 
Drops, reft of pin, her play-bill from above; 
Like Icarus, wnile laughing galleries clap, 
Soars, ducks, and dives in air the printed 
scrap; 

But, wiser far than he, combustion fears, 

And, as it flies, eludes the chandeliers : 


Till, sinking gradual, with repeated twirl, 

It settles, curling, on a fiddler’s curl, 

Who from his powdered pate the intruder 
strikes, 

And, for mere malice, sticks it on the spikes. 4 ° 

Say, why these Babel strains from Babel 
tongues? 

Who’s that calls * Silence !’ with such leathern 
lungs? 

He who, in quest of quiet, * Silence !’ hoots 
Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes. 

What various swains our motley walls 
contain ! — 

Fashion from Moorfields, honour from Chick 
Lane! 

Bankers from Paper Buildings here resort, 

Bankrupts from Golden Square and Riches 
Court ; 

From the Haymarket canting rogues in grain, 

Gulls from the Poultry, sots from Water Lane ; 50 

The lottery-cormorant, the auction-shark, 

The full-price master, and the half-price 
clerk ; 

Boys who long linger at the gallery-door, 

With pence twice five— they want but twopence 
more ; 

Till some Samaritan the twopence spares, 

And sends them jumping up the gallery- 
stairs. 

Critics we boast who ne’er their malice 
balk, 

But talk their minds — we wish they’d mind 
their talk ; 

Big-worded bullies, who by quarrels live— 

Who give the lie, and tell the lie drey give: 60 

Jews from St Mary Axe, for jobs so wary, 

That for old clothes they’d even axe St 
Mary; 

And bucks with pockets empty as their pate, 

Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait; 

Who ofj, when we our house lock up, carouse 
With tippling tipstaves in a lock-up house. 



JAMES SMITH 


Yet here, as elsewhere, Chance can joy 
bestow, 

Where scowling Fortune seemed to threaten 
woe. 

John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
7 ° Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire ; 

But when John Dwyer listed in the Blues, 
Emanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’s shoes. 
Emanuel Jennings brought his youngest boy 
Up as a corn-cutter— a safe employ; 

In Holywell Street, St Pancras, he was bred 
(At number twenty-seven, it is said), 

Facing the pump, and near the Granby’s 
Head: 

He would have bound him to some shop in 
town, 

But with a premium he could not come down. 
80 Pat was the urchin’s name — a red-haired youth , 
Fonder of purl and skittle-grounds than truth. 

Silence, ye gods ! to keep your tongues in awe, 
The Muse shall tell an accident she saw. 

Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat. 

But, leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat. 
Down from the gallery the beaver flew, 

And spurned the one to settle in the two. 


How shall he act? Pay at the gallery-door 
Two shillings for what cost, when new, but 
four? 

Or till half-price, to save his shilling, wait, go 
And gain his hat again at half-past eight? 

Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullens whispers, ‘Take my hand- 
kerchief.* 

‘Thank you,* cries Pat; ‘ but one won’t make 
a line.* 

‘Take mine,* cried Wilson; and cried Stokes, 
‘Take mine.’ 

A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties, 

Where Spitalfields with real India vies. 

Like Iris bow down darts the painted clue, 

Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, and 
blue, 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new. 100 

George Green below, with palpitating hand, 

Loops the last ’kerchief to the beaver’s band — 
Upsoars the prize! The youth, with joy un- 
feigned, 

Regained the felt, and felt what he regained; 

While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touched the ransomed 
hat. 


W. C. ( WILLIAM COBBETT ), FARMER 

REJECTED 


— 1 rabida qui concitus ira 
implevit pari ter ternis latratibus auras, 
et sparsit virides spumis albentibus aequor.’— O vid. 

Most thinking People, 

When persons address an audience from the 
stage, it is usual, either in words or gesture, to 
say, * Ladies and Gentlemen, your servant.’ 
If I were base enough, mean enough, paltry 
enough, and brute beast enough, to follow that 
fashion, I should tell two lies in a breath. In 
the first place you are not Ladies and Gentle- 
men, but I hope something better, that is to 
10 say, honest men and women ; and in the next 
place, if you were ever so much ladies, and 
ever so much gentlemen, I am not, nor ever 
will be , your humble servant. You see me 
here, most thinking people , by mere chance. 
I have not been within the doors of a playhouse 
before for these ten years ; nor, till that abom- 
inable custom of taking money at the doors 
is discontinued, will I ever sanction a theatre 
with my presence. The stage-door is the only 
20 gate of freedom in the whole edifice, and through 

that I made my way from Bagshaw’s in 
Brydges Street, to accost you. Look about 
you. Are you not all comfortable? Nay, 
never slink, mun; speak out, if you are dis- 
satisfied, and tell me so before I leave town, 


ADDRESSES 

You are now (thanks to Mr Whitbread) got 
into a large, comfortable house. Not into a 
gimcrack palace; not into a Solomon's temple; 
not into a frost-work of Brobdignag filigree; 
but into a plain, honest, homely, industrious, 30 
wholesome, brown brick playhouse . You have 
been struggling for independence and elbow- 
room these three years; and who gave it you? 

Who helped you out of Lilliput? Who routed 
you from a rat-hole five inches by four, to 
perch you in a palace? Again and again I 
answer, Mr Whitbread. You might have 
sweltered in that place with the Greek name * 
till doomsday, and neither Lord Castlereagh , 

Mr Canning ; no, nor the Marquess Wellesley , 40 

would have turned a trowel to help you out ! 
Remember that. Never forget that. Read it 
to your children, and to your children’s 
children! And now, most thinking people , 
cast your eyes over my head to what the builder 
(I beg his pardon, the architect ) calls the pro- 
scenium. No motto, no slang, no Popish Latin, 
to keep the people in the dark. No veluti in 
speculum . Nothing in the dead languages. . . . 

The Covent Garden manager tried that, and a 50 
pretty business he made of it ! When a man 


* The old Lyceum Theatre. 
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says veluti in speculum , he is called a man of 
letters. Very well, and is not a man who cries 
0. P. a man of letters too? You ran your 
O. P. against his veluti in speculum , and pray 
which beat? I prophesied that, though I 
never told anybody. I take it foi granted, 
that every intelligent man. woman, and child, 
to whom I address myself, has stood severally 
<5o and respectfully in Little Russell Street, and 
cast their, his, her, and its eyes on the outside 
of this building before they paid their money 
to view the inside. Look at the brickwork, 
English Audience! Look at the brickwork! 
All plain and smooth like a Quakers* meeting. 
None of your Egyptian pyramids to entomb 
subscribers* capitals. No overgrown colon- 
nades of stone, like an alderman’s gouty legs 
in white cotton stockings, fit only to use as 
70 rammers for paving Tottenham Court Road. 
This house is neither after the model of a 
temple in Athens, no, nor a temple in Moor- 
fields, but it is built to act English plays in : 
and, provided you have good scenery, dresses, 
and decorations, I daresay you wouldn’t break 
your hearts if the outside were as plain as the 
pikestaff I used to carry when I was a sergeant. 
Apropos , as the French valets say, who cut 
their masters’ throats— apropos, a word about 
80 dresses. You must, many of you, have seen 
what I have read a description of, Kemble and 
Mrs Siddons in Macbeth, with more gold and 
silver plastered on their doublets than would 
have kept an honest family in butcher’s meat 
and flannel from year’s end to year’s end ? I 
am informed (now mind, I do not vouch for 
the fact), but I am informed that all such 
extravagant idleness is to be done away with 
here. Lady Macbeth is to have a plain quilted 
90 petticoat, a cotton gown, and a mob cap (as 
the court parasites called it;— it will be well 
for them if, one of these days, they don’t wear 
a mob cap — I mean a white cap } with a mob to 


look at them); and Macbeth is to appear in 
an honest yeoman's drab coat, and a pair of 
black calamanco breeches. Not Salamanca , 
no, nor Talavera neither, my most Noble 
Marquess ; but plain, honest, black calamanco 
stuff breeches. This is right; this is as it 
should be. Most thinking people , I have heard 100 
you much abused. There is not a compound 
in the language but is strung fifty in a rope, 
like onions, by the Morning Post , and hurled 
in your teeth. You are called the mob; and 
when they have made you out to be the mob, 
you are called the scum of the people, and the 
dregs of the people. I should like to know 
how you can be both. Take a basin of broth 
— not cheap $oup t Mr Wilberforce — not soup 
for the poor, at a penny a quart, as your no 
mixture of horses’ legs, brick-dust, and old 
shoes, was denominated— but plain, whole- 
some, patriotic beef or mutton broth; take 
this, examine it, and you will find— mind, I 
don’t vouch for the fact, but I am told — you 
will find the dregs at the bottom, and the scum 
at the top. I will endeavour to explain this to 
you : England is a large earthenware pipkin; 

John Bull is the &r</thrown into it; taxes are 
the hot water he boils in ; rotten boroughs are 120 
the fuel that blazes under this same pipkin; 
parliament is the ladle that stirs the hodge- 
podge, and sometimes . . . But, hold! I 
don’t wish to pay Mr Newman a second 
visit. I leave you better off than you have 
been this many a day : you have a good house 
over your head ; you have beat the French in 
Spain; the harvest has turned out well; the 
comet* keeps its distance; and red slippers 
are hawked about in Constantinople for next 1 30 
to nothing ; and for all this, again and again 
I tell you, you are indebted to Mr Whit- 
bread! ! I 


* The comet of 18x1. 


TOBIAS G. SMOLLETT 

(1720-1771) 

THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND 


Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn ! 
Thy sons, for valour long renowned, 
Lie slaughtered on their native ground ! 
Thy hospitable roofs no more 
Invite the stranger to the door; 

In smoky ruins sunk they lie, 

The monuments of cruelty. 


The wretched owner sees afar 

His all become the prey of war; 10 

Bethinks him of his babe and wife, 

Then smites his breast, and curses life. 

Thy swains are famished on the rocks, 

Where once they fed their wanton flocks; 

Thy ravished virgins shriek in vain; 

Thy Infants perish on the plain. 
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What boots it, then, in every clime, 
Through the wide-spreading waste of time, 
Thy martial glory, crowned with praise, 
Still shone with undiminished blaze? 

Thy towering spirit now is broke, 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 

What foreign arms could never quell, 

By civil rage and rancour fell. 

The rural pipe and merry lay 
No more shall cheer the happy day: 

No social scenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter-night ; 

No strains but those of sorrow flow, 

And nought be heard but sounds of woe ; 
While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o’er the silent plain. 

O baneful cause ! O fatal morn, 

Accursed to ages yet unborn ! 

The sons against their fathers stood, 

The parent shed his children’s blood. 


Yet when the rage of battle ceased, 

The victor’s soul was not appeased : 

The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and murdering steel ! 

The pious mother, doomed to death, 
Forsaken, wanders o’er the heath; 

The bleak wind whistles round her head, 
Her helpless orphans cry for bread; 

Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 

She views the shades of night descend ; 
And, stretched beneath the inclement skies, 
Weeps o’er her tender babes, and dies. 

Whilst the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat; 

And, spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathising verse shall flow : 

‘ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn! 


EDMUND SPENSER 

(iSS3-iS96) 


UNA AND THE LION 
THE FAERY QUEEN 


Yet she, most faithful lady, all this while 
Forsaken, woeful, solitary maid, 

Far from all people’s prease, as in exile, 

In wilderness and wasteful deserts strayed, 

To seek her knight; who, subtilly betrayed 
Through that late vision which the enchanter 
wrought, 

Had her abandoned ; she of nought afraid, 
Through woods and wasteness wide him daily 
sought, 

Yet wished tidings none of him unto her 
brought. 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 

From her unhasty beast she did alight; 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight; 
From her fair head her fillet she undight, 

And laid her stole aside: Her angel’s face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly 
grace. • 


It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lion rushM suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after savage blood : 

Soon as the royal virgin he did spy, 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 

To have at once devoured her tender corse; 

But to the prey when as he drew more nigh, 
His bloody rage assuaged with remorse, 

And, with the sight amazed, forgot his furious 
force. 

Instead thereof, he kissed her weary feet, 

And licked her lily hands with fawning 
tongue, 

As he her wrongM innocence did weet. 

O how can beauty master the most strong, 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 
Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked 
long, 

Her heart gan melt in great compassion; 

And drizzling tears, did shed for pure affec- 
tion. 
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‘The lion, lord of every beast in field/ 

Quoth she, * his princely puissance doth abate, 
And mighty proud to humble weak does yield, 
40 Forgetful of the hungry rage, which late 
Him pricked in pity of my sad estate: 

But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 

How does he find in cruel heart to hate 
Her, that him loved, and ever most adored 
As the god of my life? why hath he me 
abhorred?’ 

Redounding tears did choke th’ end of her 
plaint, 

Which softly echoed from the neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her sorrowful constraint, 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood : 

50 With pity calmed, down fell his angry mood. 


At last, in close heart shutting up her pain, 

Arose the virgin, born of heavenly brood, 

And to her snowy palfrey got again, 

To seek her strayed champion if she might 
attain. 

The lion would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and 
ward; 

And, when she waked, he waited diligent, 60 
With humble service to her will prepared; 

From her fair eyes he took commandement, 

And ever by her looks conceived her intent 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 

(1825- ) 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
from union’s ‘poetry of America’ 


Not as when some great captain falls 

In battle, where his country calls, 

Beyond the struggling lines 
That push his dread designs 

To doom, by some stray ball struck dead : 

Or, in the last charge, at the head 
Of his determined men, 

Who must be victors then ! 

Nor as when sink the civic great, 

10 The safer pillars of the State, 

Whose calm, mature, wise words 
Suppress the need of swords ! — 

With no such tears as e’er were shed 

Above the noblest of our dead, 

Do we to-day deplore . 

The man that is no more ! 

Our sorrow hath a wider scope, 

Too strange for fear, too vast for hope, — 
A wonder, blind and dumb, 

20 That waits — what is to come ! 

Not more astounded had we been 

If madness, that dark night, unseen, 

Had in our chambers crept, 

And murdered while we slept ! 

We woke to find a mourning earth— 

Our Lares shivered on the hearth,— 

The roof-tree fallen,— all 
That could affright, appal! 


Such thunderbolts, in other lands, 

Have smitten the rod from royal hands * 0 

But spared, with us, till now * 

Each laurelled Caesar’s brow I 

No Caesar he, whom we lament ; 

A man without a precedent, 

Sent, it would seem, to do 
1 1 is work— and perish too! 

Cool should he be, of balanced powers, 

The ruler of a race like ours, 

Impatient, headstrong, wild, — 

The man to guide the child ! 40 

And this he was, who most unfit 
(So hard the sense of God to hit !) 

Did seem to fill his place. 

With such a homely face, — 

Such rustic manners,— speech uncouth, — 

(That somehow blundered out the truth !) 

Untried, untrained to bear 
The more than kingly care ! 

A labouring man, with horny hands, 

Who swung the axe, who tilled his lands, 50 
Who shrank from nothing new, 

But did as poor men do. 

One of the People ! Bom to be 
Their curious epitome; 

To share, yet rise above 
Their shifting hate and love* 
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Common his mind (it seemed so then), 
His thoughts the thoughts of other men 
Plain were his words, and poor — 
60 But now they will endure ! 


No hero, this, of Roman mould; 
Nor like our stately sires of old : 
Perhaps he was not great — 
But he preserved the State ! 


Peace 1 Let the sad procession go, 
While cannon boom, and bells toll slow : 
And go, thou sacred car, 

Bearing our woe afar 1 

Go, darkly borne, from state to state, 
Whose loyal, sorrowing cities wait 
To honour all they can 
The dust of that good man ! 


And you, the soldiers of our wars, 
Bronzed veterans, grim with noble scars ! 
Salute him once again, 

Vour late Commander— slain ! 


Yes, let your tears, indignant, fall, 

But leave your muskets on the wall : 

Your Country needs you now 

Beside the forge, the plough ! So 


So, sweetly, sadly, sternly goes 
The fallen to his last repose : 

Beneath no mighty dome, 

But in his modest home; 

The churchyard where his children rest, 
The quiet spot that suits him best : 
There shall his grave be made, 

And there his bones be laid. 

And there his countrymen shall come, 
With memory proud, with pity dumb, 
And strangers far and near, 

For many and many a year, 

For many a year, and many an age, 
While history on her ample page 
The virtues shall enroll 
Of that paternal soul 1 


JONATHAN SWIFT 

(1667-1745) 

ON THE DEATH OF DR SWIFT 


Occasioned by reading the following Maxim in 
Rochefoucault: * Dans V adversiti de nos tncilleurs 
antis , nous trouvons toujours quelque chose qui ne nous 
diplait pas' 

As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true : 

They argue no corrupted mind 
In him; the fault is in mankind. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breast : 

* In all distresses of our friends, 

We first consult our private ends ; 

While nature, kindly bent to case us, 

10 Pofots out some circumstance to please us.’ 
[If this perhaps your patience move, 

Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals raised above our size. 

Who would not at a crowded show 
Stand high himself, keep others low? 

I love my friend as well as you ; 

But why should he obstruct my view? 

Then let me have the higher post, 

20 Suppose it but an inch at most. 


Dear honest Ned is in the gout, 

Lies racked with pain, and you without: 
IIow patiently you hear him groan ! 
How glad the case is not your own! 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His brothers write as well as he; 

But, rather than they should excel, 
Would wish his rivals all in hell?] 


To all my foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy gifts, but never to my friend : * 3 ° 

I tamely can endure the first ; 

But this with envy makes me burst. 

Thus much may serve by way of proem ; 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

* The time is not remote, when I 
Must, by the course of nature, die! 

When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends: 

And, though *tis hardly understood 

Which way my death may do them good, 40 
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Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak : 
1 See how the Dean begins to break l 
Poor gentleman, he droops apace ! 

You plainly find it in his face. 

That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. 
Besides, his memory decays: 

He recollects not what he says : 

He cannot call his friends to mind ; 
Forgets the place where last he dined ; 
Plies you with stories o’er and o’er ; 

He told them fifty times before. 


‘ For poetry he’s past his prime: 

Pie takes an hour to find a rhyme ; 

His fire is out, his wit decayed, 

His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade. 

I’d have him throw away his pen ; — 

But there’s no talking to some men !’ 

[And then their tenderness appears 
60 By adding largely to my years : 

1 He’s older than he would be reckoned, 
And well remembers Charles the Second. 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine; 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stomach too begins to fail : 

Last year we thought him strong and hale ; 
But now he’s quite another thing : 

I wish he may hold out till spring 1* 

They hug themselves, and reason thus: 

70 * It is not yet so bad with us ! ’] 

My good companions, never fear; 

For though you may mistake a year, 
Though your prognostics run too fast, 

They must be verified at last. 

Behold the fatal day arrive ! 

‘ How is the Dean?’— ‘ He’s just alive. * 
Now the departing-prayer is read ; 

* He hardly breathes— the Dean is dead !’ 
Before the passing-bell begun, 
m The news through half the town is run : 

‘ O may we all for death prepare ! 

What has he left? and who’s his heir? 

I know no more than what the news is ; 
’Tis all bequeathed to public uses.’ 

[‘ To public uses ! there’s a whim ; 

What had the public done for him? 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride ! 

He gave it all— but first he died.] 

And had the Dean, in all the nation, 

9 ° No worthy friend, no poor relation? 

So ready to do strangers good, 

Forgetting his own flesh and blood!’ 


[Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I loved my death lament. 
Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day : 

St John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear. 


The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 
f I’m sorry — but we all must die !’] loo 

....•••• 

My female friends, whose tender htarts 
Have better learned to act their parts, 

Receive the news in doleful dumps : 

* The Dean is dead : (pray what is trumps ?) 

Then, Lord have mercy on his soul ! 

(Ladies, I’ll venture for the vole) 

Six Deans, they say, must bear the pall: 

(I wish I knew what king to call.) 

[Madam, your husband will attend 

The funeral of so good a friend?’ no 

1 No, madam, ’tis a shocking sight; 

And he’s engaged to-morrow night : 

My Lady Club will take it ill 
If he should fail at her quadrille. 

He loved the Dean— (I lead a heart)— 

But dearest friends, they say, must part. 

His time was come: he ran his race; 

We hope he’s in a better place.’] 

Why do we grieve that friends should die? 

No loss more easy to supply: 120 

One year is past — a different scene ! 

No farther mention of the Dean ; 

Who now, alas ! no more is missed 
Than if he never did exist. 

Where’s now the favourite of Apollo? 

Departed — and his works must follow ; 

Must undergo the common fate; 

His kind of wit is out of date. 


[Suppose me dead ; and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Rose ; 1 30 

Where, from discourse of this and that, 

I grow the subject of their chat : 

And while they toss my name about, 

With favour some, and some without, 

One, quite indifferent in the cause, 

My character impartial draws : 

f The Dean, if we believe report, 

Was never ill received at court ; 

Although, ironically grave, 

He shamed the fool, and lashed the knave ; 140 

To steal a hint was never known, 

But what he writ was all his own.* 

* Sir, I have heard another story : 

He was a most confounded Tory; 

And grew, or he is much belied, 

Extremely dull before he died.’] 


* What writings has he left behind?’ 

' I hear they’re of a different kind: 

A few in verse, but most in prose.’ 

* Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose: IS 0 
All scribbled in the worst of times, 

To palliate his friend Oxford’s crimes; 

To praise Queen Anne ; nay more, defend her, 

As never favouring the Pretender; 

Or libels yet concealed from sight, 

Against the court to show his spite. 

[Perhaps his Travels, Part the Third ; 

A lie lit every second word — 
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Offensive to a loyal ear 5 . 

160 But not one sermon, you may swear.* 

He knew an hundred pleasing stories, 
With all the turns of Whigs and Tories: 
Was cheerful to his dying day, 

And friends would let him have his way.] 
As for his works in verse or prose, 

I own myself no judge of those ; 

Now can I tell what critics thought them, 
But this I know — all people bought them, 
As with a moral view designed 
170 To please and to reform mankind : 


And, if he often missed his aim, 

The world must own it to their shame, 

The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 

He gave the little wealth he had, 

To build a house for fools and mad ; 

To show, by one satiric touch, 

No nation wanted it so much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 

I wish it soon may have a better: 

And since you dread no farther lashes, 180 

Methinks you may forgive his ashes. 


VERSES ADDRESSED TO THE EARL OF OXFORD , 1713 
IMITATED FROM HORACE, EP. I. VII. 


Harley, the nation’s great support, 

Returning home one day from court, 

(His mind with public cares possessed, 

All Europe’s business in his breast), 

Observed a parson near Whitehall 
Cheap’ning old authors on a stall. 

The priest was pretty well in case, 

And showed some humour in his face ; 

Looked with an easy, careless mien, 

10 A perfect stranger to the spleen ; 

Of size that might a pulpit fill, 

But more inclining to sit still. 

My lord (who, if a man may say ’t, 

Loves mischief better than his meat) 

Was now disposed to crack a jest ; 

And bid friend Lewis go in quest— 

(This Lewis is a cunning shaver, 

And very much in Harley’s favour) 

In quest who might this parson be, 

20 What was his name, of what degree ; 

If possible, to learn his story, 

And whether he were Whig or Tory. 

Lewis his patron’s humour knows, 

Away upon his errand goes, 

And quickly did the matter sift ; 

Founa out that it was Doctor Swift ; 

A clergyman of special note 
For shunning those of his own coat ; 

Which made his brethren of the gown 
30 Take care at times to run him down : 

[No libertine, nor over-nice, 

Addicted to no sort of vice,] 

Went where he pleased, said what he thought, 
Not rich, but owed no man a groat ; 

[In state opinions H-Ia-tnode, 

He hated Wh— rt— n like a toad ; 

Had given the Faction many a wound, 

And libelled all the Junto round ;] 

Kept company with men of wit, 

40 Who often fathered what he writ. 

[Hi$ works were hawked in every street, 

But seldom rose above a sheet :] * 


Of late indeed the paper-stamp 
Did very much his genius cramp ; 

And, since he could not spend his fire. 

He now intended to retire. 

Said Harley, ‘ I desire to know 
From his own mouth if this be so; 

Step to the Doctor straight, and say, 

I’d have him dine with me to-day.’ 50 

Swift seemed to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had sent: 

So never offered once to stir; 

But coldly said, 1 Your servant, Sir !* 

‘Does he refuse me?* Harley cried. 

‘ He does, with insolence and pride.* 

Some few days after, Harley spies 
The Doctor fastened by the eyes 
At Charing Cross among the rout, 

Where painted monsters are hung out : 60 

He pulled the string, and stopped his coach, 
Beckoning the Doctor to approach. 

Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 

Came sneaking to the chariot-side, 

And offered many a lame excuse : 

He never meant the least abuse — 

‘ My lord— the honour you designed — 

Extremely proud— but I had dined. 

I’m sure I never should neglect — 

No man alive has more respect.* 7 ° 

‘ Well, I shall think of that no more 
If you’ll be sure to come at four.* 

The Doctor now obeys the summons, 

Likes both his company and commons ; 

Displays his talents, sits till ten ; 

Next day invited, comes again; 

Soon grown domestic, seldom fails 
Either at morning or at meals : 

Came early, and departed late; 

In short, the gudgeon took the bait. 

My lord would carry on the jest, 

And down to Windsor take his guest. 

Swift much admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a Canon there ; 
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In summer round the park to ride, 

In winter never to reside. 

* A Canon ! that’s a place too mean; 

No, Doctor, you shall be a Dean; 

Two dozen Canons round your stall, 

90 And you the tyrant o’er them all : 

You need but cross the Irish seas, 

To live in plenty, power, and ease,’ 

Poor Swift departs; and, what is worse, 

With borrowed money in his purse ; 

Travels at least a hundred leagues, 

And suffers numberless fatigues. 

Suppose him now a Dean complete, 
Demurely lolling in his seat ; 

The silver verge, with decent pride, 

IOO Stuck underneath his cushion -side ; 

Suppose him gone through all vexations, 
Patents, instalments, abjurations, 

First-fruits, and tenths, and chapter-treats ; 
Dues, payments, fees, demands, and cheats— 
(The wicked laity’s contriving, 

To hinder clergymen from thriving). 

Now, all the Doctor’s money spent, 

His tenants wrong him in his rent ; 

The farmers, spitefully combined, 

IIO Force him to take his tithes in kind : 

And Parvisol discounts arrears 
By bills for taxes and repairs. 


Poor Swift, with all his losses vexed, 

Not knowing where to turn him next, 

Above a thousand pounds in debt, 

Takes horse, and in a mighty fret, 

Rides day and night at such a rate, 

He soon arrives at Harley’s gate; 

But was so dirty, pale, and thin, 

Old Read would hardly let him in. 120 

Said Harley, 1 Welcome, Reverend Dean 1 
What makes your worship look so lean? 

Why, sure you won’t appear in town 
In that old wig and rusty gown? 

I doubt your heart is set on pelf, 

So much that you neglect yourself. 

What ! I suppose, now stocks are high, 

You’ve some good purchase in your eye? 

Or is your money out at use?’ 

* Truce, good my lord, I beg a truce/ 130 

The Doctor in a passion cried, 

‘ Your raillery is misapplied; 

Experience I have dearly bought ; 

You know I am not worth a groat; 

But you resolved to have your jest, 

And ’twas a folly to contest. 

Then, since you now have done your worst, 

Pray leave me where you found me first/ 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 

(1809-1892) 

AMPHION 


My father left a park to me, 

But it is wild and barren, 

A garden too with scarce a tree, 

And waster than a warren : 

Yet say the neighbours when they call, 
It is not bad but good land, 

And in it is the germ of all 
That grows within the woodland. 

0 had I lived when song was great 
10 In days of old Amphion, 

And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 

Nor cared for seed or scion ! 

And had I lived when song was great, 
And legs of trees were limber, 

And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 

And fiddled in the timber ! 

’Tis said he had a tuneful tongue, 

Such happy intonation, 

Wherever he sat down and sung 
20 He left a small plantation ; 


Wherever in a lonely grove 
He set up his forlorn pipes, 

The gouty oak began to move, 

And flounder into hornpipes. 

The mountain stirred its bushy crown, 

And, as tradition teaches, 

Young ashes pirouetted down 
Coquetting with young beeches; 

And briony-vine and ivy-wreath 
Ran forward to his rhyming, 3 ° 

And from the valleys underneath 
Came little copses climbing. 

The linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind her, 

And down the middle, buzz! she went 
With all her bees behind her: 

The poplars, in long order due, 

With cvpress promenaded, 

The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. 4 ° 
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Came wet-shot alder from the wave, 

Came yews, a dismal coterie; 

Each plucked his one foot from the grave, 
Poussetting with a sloe-tree : 

Old elms came breaking from the vine, 

The vine streamed out to follow, 

And, sweating rosin, plumped the pine 
From many a cloudy hollow. 

And wasn't it a sight to see, 

50 When, ere his song was ended, 

Like some great landslip, tree by tree, 

The country-side descended ; 

And shepherds from the mountain-eaves 
Looked down, half-pleased, half-frightened, 

As dashed about the drunken leaves 
The random sunshine lightened ! 

O, nature first was fresh to men, 

And wanton without measure ; 

So youthful and so flexile then, 

60 You moved her at your pleasure. 

Twang out, my fiddle ! shake the twigs ! 

And make her dance attendance ; 

Blow, flute, and stir the stiff-set sprigs, 

And scirrhous roots and tendons. 

’Tis vain ! in such a brassy age 
I could not move a thistle ; 

The very sparrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my whistle ; 

Or at the most, when three- parts-sick 
70 With strumming and with scraping, 

A jackass heehaws from the rick, 

The passive oxen gaping. 


But what is that I hear? a sound 
Like sleepy counsel pleading; 

0 Lord 1 — ’tis in my neighbour’s ground, 

The modern Muses reading. 

They read Botanic Treatises, 

And Works on Gardening thro’ there, 

And Methods of transplanting trees 
To look as if they grew there. 80 

The withered Misses ! how they prose 
O’er books of travelled seamen, 

And show you slips of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen. 

They read in arbours dipt and cut, 

And alleys, faded places, 

By squares of tropic summer shut 
And warmed in crystal cases. 

But these, tho’ fed with careful dirt, 

Are neither green nor sappy ; 9 ° 

Half-conscious of the garden squirt, 

The spindlings look unhappy. 

Better to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain, 

The vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside its native fountain. 

And I must work thro’ months of toil, 

And years of cultivation, 

Upon my proper patch of soil 
To grow my own plantation. IOO 

I’ll take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom ; 

Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 


BOADICEA 


20 


‘They that scorn the tribes and call us 
Britain’s barbarous populaces, 

Did they hear me, would they listen, did they 
pity me supplicating? 

Shall I heed them in their anguish? shall I 
brook to be supplicated? 

Hear Icenian, Catieucnlanian, hear Coritanian, 
Trinobant! 

Must their ever-ravening eagle’s beak and talon 
annihilate us? 

Tear the noble heart of Britain, leave it gorily 
quivering? 

Bark an answer, Britain’s raven! bark and 
blacken innumerable, 

Blacken round the Roman carrion, make the 
carcase a skeleton, 

Kite and kestrel, wolf and wolfkin, from the 
wilderness, wallow in it, 

Till the face of Bel be brightened, Taranis be 
propitiated. 

Lo their colony half-defended ! lo their colony 
CAmulbdtine ! • 
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There the horde of Roman robbers mock at a 
barbarous adversary. 

There the hive of Roman liars worship an 
emperor-idiot. 

Such is Rome, and this her deity: hear it, 
Spirit of Cassivelaun 1 


‘ Hear it, Gods ! the Gods have heard it, 0 
Icenian, O Coritanian ! 

Doubt not ye the Gods have answered, 
Catieuchlanian, Trinobant. 

These have told us all their anger in miraculous 
utterances, 

Thunder, a flying fire in heaven, a murmur 
heard aerially, 

Phantom sound of blows descending, moan of 
an enemy massacred, 

Phantom wail of women and children, multi- 
tudinous agonies. 

[Bloodily flowed the Tamesa rolling phantom 
bodies of horses and men ; 
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Then a phantom colony smouldered on the 
refluent estuary; 

Lastly yonder yester-even, suddenly giddily 
tottering — 

There was one who watched and told me— 
down their statue of Victory fell. 

Lo their precious Roman bantling, lo the 
colony Camulodune, 

Shall we teach it a Roman lesson? shall we 
care to be pitiful? 

Shall we deal with it as an infant? shall we 
dandle it amorously?] 

‘Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear Cori- 
tanian, Trinobant ! 

While I roved about the forest, long and bitterly 
meditating, 

jo There I heard them in the darkness, at the 
mystical ceremony, 

Loosely robed in flying raiment, sang the 
terrible prophetesses, 

“ Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of 
silvery parapets ! 

Tho* the Roman eagle shadow thee, tho* the 
gathering enemy narrow thee, 

Thou shalt wax and he shall dwindle, thou 
shalt be the mighty one yet ! 

Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the 
deeds to be celebrated, 

Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and 
shadow illimitable, 

Thine the lands of lasting summer, many- 
blossoming Paradises, 

Thine the North and thine the South and 
thine the battle- thunder of God.” 

So they chanted : how shall Britain light upon 
auguries happier? 

40 So they chanted in the darkness, and there 
cometh a victory now. 


‘Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear Con* 
tanian, Trinobant 1 

Me the wife of rich Prasdtagus, me the lover 
of liberty, 

Me they seized and me they tortured, me they 
lashed and humiliated ! . . . 

See they sit, they hide their faces, miserable in 
ignominy ! 

Wherefore in me burns an anger, hot by blood 
to be satiated. 

Lo the palaces and the temple, lo the colony 
Camulodune ! 

There they ruled, and thence they wasted all 
the flourishing territory. 

Thither at their will they haled the yellow- 
ringleted Britoness— 

Bloodily, bloodily fall the battle-axe, un- 
exhausted, inexorable. 

Shout Icenian, Catieuchlanian, shout Cori- 50 
tanian, Trinobant, 

Till the victim hear within and yearn to hurry 
precipitously 

Like the leaf in a roaring whirlwind, like the 
smoke in a hurricane whirled. 

Lo the colony, there they rioted in the city of 
Cunobelfne ! 

There they drank in cups of emerald, there at 
tables of ebony lay, 

Rolling on their purple couches in their tender 
effeminacy. 

There they dwelt and there they rioted ; there 
—there— they dwell no more. 

Burst the gates, and burn the palaces, break 
the works of the statuary, 

Take the hoary Roman head and shatter it, 
hold it abominable. 


Up my Britons, on my chariot, on my chargers, 
trample them under us ! * 


ODE ON THE DEATH OP THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


Bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 

Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation, 

Mourning when their leaders fall, 

Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 

[Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar. 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore.] 

Lead out the pageant : sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go, 


And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow; 

The last great Englishman is low. 

Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Remembering all his greatness in the Past. 20 
No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

0 friends, our chief state-oracle is mute : 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great m war, 30 

Foremqgt captain of his time, 
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Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men 
drew, 

0 iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fallen at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-squ^e to all the winds that 
blew ! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World- victor’s victor will be seen no 
more. 

‘Who is he that cometh, like an honoured guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and 
with priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my 
rest?* 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea; 

His foes were thine ; he kept us free ; 

O give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee ; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gained a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun; 

This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clashed with his fiery few and won ; 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his laboured rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms. 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

Fallowed up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheeled on Europe-shadowing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings ; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 

A day of onsets of despair ! 

Dashed on every rocky square , 
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Their surging charges foamed themselves away; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; <jo 

Thro’ the long-tonnented air 
Heaven flashed a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 

So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world-earthquake, Waterloo! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

0 saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

0 shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, IOO 

If aught of things that here befall 
Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine ! 

And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 1 10 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 

Eternal honour to his name. 


Remember him who led your hosts; 

He bad you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward wall ; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever ; and whatever tempests lour 

For ever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent; yet remember all 120 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor paltered with Eternal God for power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low' ; 

Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life; 

Who never spoke against a foe ; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right : 130 

Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 

Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 

Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Followed by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour showered all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 140 
Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
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He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
150 Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro* the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
160 To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 
Such was he : his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure, 


Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure ; 
Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory : 

And let the land whose hearths he saved from 
shame 

For many and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game. 

And when the long-illumined cities flame, 
Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name. 


(ENONE 


O mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

For now the noonday quiet holds the hill : 

The grasshopper is silent in the grass : 

The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 

Rests like a shadow, and the winds are dead. 
The purple flower droops : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 

10 My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim, 
And I am all aweary of my life. 

O mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

I waited underneath the dawning hills, 

Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 

And dewy dark aloft the mountain pine : 
Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 

Leading a jet-black goat white-horned, white- 
hooved, 

Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 

20 [0 mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Far-off the torrent called me from the cleft : 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. With down-dropt 
eyes 

I sat alone : white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved; a leopard skin 
Droopea from his shoulder, but his sunny hair 
Clustered about his temples like a God’s : 

And his cheek brightened as the foam-bow 
brightens 

When the wind blows the foam, and all my 
heart 

3 ° Went forth to embrace him coming ere he came. ] 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palm 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold, 

That smelt ambrosially, and while I looked 
And listened, the full-flowing river of speech 
Came down upon my heart. 


‘ My own CEnone, 

Beautiful-browed CEnone, my own soul, 

Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind ingrav’n 
“ For the most fair,” would seem to award it 4 ° 
thine, 

As lovelier than whatever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married brows.* 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

He prest the blossom of his lips to mine, 

And added * T his was cast upon the board, 

When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Peleus ; whereupon 
Rose feud, with question unto whom ’twere due : 

But light-foot Ins brought it yester-eve, 50 

Delivering, that to me, by common voice 
Elected umpire, Hcr£ comes to-day, 

Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 

Mayst well behold them unbeheld, unheard 
Hear all, and see thy Paris judge of Gods.* 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

It was the deep midnoon : one silvery cloud 
Had lost his way between the piny sides 6° 

Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded 
bower, 

And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 

Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 

Lotos and lilies: and a wind arose, 

And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 

This way and that, in many a wild festoon 
Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
With bunco and berry nd flower thro* and thro*. 

0 mother Ida, harken ere I die. 7 ° 

On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit, 

And o’er him flowed a golden cloud, and leaned 
Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 

Then first I heard the voice of her, to whom 
Comingrthro’ Heaven, like a light that grows 
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Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for reverence. She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unquestioned, overflowing revenue 
So Wherewith to embellish state, * from many a 
vale 

And river-sundered champaign clothed with 
corn, 

Or laboured mine undrainable of ore. 

Honour, * she said, * and homage, tax and toll, 
From many an inland town and haven large, 
Mast-thronged beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers. * 


Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm’s-length, so much the thought of 
power 

9 ° Flattered his spirit; but Pallas where she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bar£d limbs 
O’erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold, 

The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 

‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
ioo Would come uncalled for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.’ 


Dear mother Ida,. harken ere I die. 

Again she said : 1 1 woo thee not with gifts. 

Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou me by what I am, 

So shalt thou find me fairest.’ 

Here she ceased, 

And Paris pondered, and I cried, * O Paris, 1 10 
Give it to Pallas!’ but he heard me not, 

Or hearing would not hear me, woe is me ! 

0 mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Idalian Aphrodite beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Faphian wells, 

[With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder: from the violets her light foot 120 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

She with a subtle smile in her mild eyes, 

The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh] 

Half- whispered in his ear, ‘ I promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greece,* 

She spoke and laughed : I shut my sight for 
fear: 

But when I looked, Paris had raised his arm, 130 
And I beheld great Here’s angry eyes, 

As she withdrew into the golden cloud, 

And I was left alone within the bower ; 

And from that time to this I am alone, 

And I shall be alone until I die. 


SIX JOHN OLDCASTLE , LORD COBHAM 

IN WALES 


My friend should meet me somewhere 
hereabout 

To take me to that hiding in the hills. 

I have broke their cage, no gilded one, I 
trow — 

I read no more the prisoner’s mute wail 
Scribbled or carved upon the pitiless stone ; 

I find hard rocks, hara life, hard cheer, or none, 
For I am emptier than a friar’s brains; 

But God is with me in this wilderness, 

These wet black passes and foam-churning 
chasms— 

10 And God’s free air, and hope of better things. 

I would I knew their speech; not now to 
glean, 

Not now— I hope to do it— some scattered ears, 
Some ears for Christ in this wild field of 
Wales — 


But, bread, merely for bread. This tongue 
that wagged 

They said with such heretical arrogance 
Against the proud archbishop Arundel— 

So much God’s cause was fluent in it — is here 
But as a Latin Bible to the crowd ; 

[‘ Bara !’— what use? The Shepherd, when I 
speak, 

Vailing a sudden eyelid with his hard 
‘Dim Saesneg’ passes, wroth at things of 
old— 

No fault of mine. Had he God’s word in 
Welsh 

He might be kindlier: happily come the day! 

Not least art thou, thou little Bethlehem 
In Judah, for in thee the Lord was born; 

Nor thou in Britain, little Lutterworth, 

Least, for in thee the word was bom again.] 

2 A 
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Heaven-sweet Evangel, ever-living word, 
Who whilome spakest to the South in Greek 
30 About the soft Mediterranean shores, 

And then in Latin to the Latin crowd, 

As good need was— thou hast come to talk our 
isle. 

Hereafter thou, fulfilling Pentecost. 

Must learn to use the tongues of all the world. 
Yet art thou thine own witness that thou 
bringest 

Not peace, a sword, a fire. 

My friend should meet me here. 

Here is the copse, the fountain and — a Cross ! 
To thee, dead wood, I bow not head nor knees. 
40 Kather to thee, green boscage, work of God, 
Black holly, and white-flowered wayfaring-tree ! 
Rather to thee, thou living water, drawn 
By this good Wiclif mountain down from 
heaven, 

And speaking clearly in thy native tongue — 
No Latin— He that thirsteth, come and drink ! 

Eh ! how I angered Arundel asking me 
To worship Holy Cross ! I spread mine arms, 
God’s work, I said, a cross of flesh and blood 
And holier. That was heresy. (My good 
friend 

50 By this time should be with me.) ‘ Images?’ 

1 Bury them as God’s truer images 
Are daily buried.’ ‘ Heresy. — Penance?’ 
‘Fast, 

Hairshirt and scourge— nay, let a man repent, 
Do penance in his heart, God hears him.’ 
* Heresy — 

Not shriven, not saved?’ ‘What profits an 
ill Priest 

Between me and my God? I would not spurn 
Good counsel of good friends, but shrive myself 
No, not to an Apostle.’ * Heresy.’ 

(My friend is long in coming.) ‘ Pilgrimages?’ 
60 ‘Drink, bagpipes, revelling, devil’s-dances, 
vice. 

The poor man’s money gone to fat the friar. 
Who reads of begging saints in Scripture?’— 
‘ Heresy ’ — 

(Hath he been .here— not found me— gone 
again? 

Have I mislearnt our place of meeting?) 
‘ Bread — 

Bread left after the blessing?’ how they stared, 


That was their main test-question— glared at 
me! 

‘ He veiled Himself in flesh, and now He veils 
His flesh in bread, body and bread together.’ 

Then rose the howl of all the cassocked wolves, 

‘No bread, no bread! God’s body!* Arch- 70 
bishop, Bishop, 

Priors, Canons, Fnars, bell-ringers, Parish- 
clerks — 

‘No bread, no bread 1* — ‘Authority of the 
Church, 

Power of the keys?’— Then I, God help me, I 
So mocked, so spurned, so baited two whole 
days — 

I lost myself and fell from evenness, 

And railed at all the Popes, that ever since 
Sylvester shed the venom of world- wealth 
Into the church, had only prov’n themselves 
Poisoners, murderers. Well — God pardon all— 

Me, them, and all the world— yea, that proud 80 
Priest, 

That mock-meek mouth of utter Antichrist, 

That traitor to King Richard and the truth, 

Who rose and doomed me to the fire. 

Amen! 

Nay, I can burn, so that the Lord of life 
Be by me in my death. 

Those three ! the fourth 
Was like the Son of God. Not burnt were 
they. 

On them the smell of burning had not past. 

God willing, I will burn for Him. 90 

Who comes? 

A thousand marks are set upon my head. 

Friend?— foe perhaps— a tussle for it then! 

Nay, but my friend. Thou art so well dis- 
guised, 

I knew thee not. Hast thou brought bread 
with thee? 

I have not broken bread for fifty hours. 

None? I am damned already by the Priest 
For holding there was bread where bread was 
none— 

No bread. My friends await me yonder? Yes. 

Lead on then. Up the mountain? Is it far? j 0 o 
Not far. Climb first and reach me down thy 
hand, 

I am not like to die for lack of bread, 

For I must live to testify by fire. 
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THE HOLY GRAIL 

IDYLLS OF THE KING 


Then came a year of miracle: 0 brother, 

In our great hall there stood a vacant chair, 
Fashioned by Merlin ere he passed away, 

And carven with strange figures; and in and 
out 

The figures, like a serpent, ran a scroll 
Of letters in a tongue no man could read. 

And Merlin called it ‘ The Siege Perilous,’ 
Perilous for good and ill; ‘ for there,’ he said, 
‘No man could sit but he should lose him- 
self: 9 

10 And once by misadvertence Merlin sat 
In his own chair, and so was lost ; but he, 
Galahad, when he heard of Merlin’s doom, 
Cried, ‘ If I lose myself, I save myself!’ 

Then on a summer night it came to pass, 
While the great banquet lay along the hall, 
That Galahad would sit down in Merlin’s chair. 

And all at once, as there we sat, we heard 
A cracking and a riving of the roofs, 

And rending, and a blast, and overheard 
20 Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. 

And in the blast there smote along the hall 
A beam of light seven times more clear than 
day: 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 
All over covered with a luminous cloud, 

And none might see who bare it, and it passed. 
But every knight beheld his fellow’s face 
As in a glory, and all the knights arose, 

And staring each at other like dumb men 
Stood, till I found a voice and sware a vow. 

30 I sware a vow before them all, that I, 

Because I had not seen the Grail, would ride 
A twelvemonth and a day in quest of it, 

Until I found and saw it, as the nun 
My sister saw it ; and Galahad sware the vow, 


And good Sir Bors, our Lancelot’s cousin, 
sware, 

And Lancelot sware, and many among the 
knights, 

And Gawain sware, and louder than the rest. 

Then when he asked us, knight by knight, if 
any 

Had seen it, all their answers were as one: 

‘Nay, lord, and therefore have we sworn our 40 
vows.’ 

‘ Lo now,’ said Arthur, ‘have ye seen a cloud? 

What go ye into the wilderness to sec ?’ 

Then Galahad on the sudden, and in a voice 
Shrilling along the hall to Arthur, called, 

‘ But I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy Grail, 

I saw the Holy Grail and heard a cry— 

‘ 0 Galahad, and O Galahad, follow me.’ 

1 Ah, Galahad, Galahad,’ said the King, ‘ for 
such 

As thou art is the vision, not for these. 

But one hath seen, and all the blind will see. 5 ° 
Go, since your vows are sacred, being made : 

Yet — for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass thrc/ this hall— how often, O my knights, 

Your places being vacant at my side, 

This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire ! Many of you, yea most, 
Return no more : ye think I show myself 
Too dark a prophet: come now, let us meet 
The morrow morn once more in one full field 60 
Of gracious pastime, that once more the King, 
Before ye leave him for this Quest, may count 
The yet-unbroken strength of all his knights, 
Rejoicing in that Order which he made/ 


GUINEVERE 

IDYLLS OF THE KING 


Liest thou here so low, the child of one 
I honoured, happy, dead before thy shame? 
Well is it that no child is born of thee. 

The children bom of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 

The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea; 
Whom while yet Sir Lancelot, my right arm, 
The mightiest of my knights, abode with me, 
10 Have everywhere about this land of Christ 


In twelve great battles ruining overthrown. 
And knowest thou now from whence I come— 
from him, 

From waging bitter war with him : and he, 
That did not shun to smite me in worse way, 
Had yet that grace of courtesy in him left, 

He spared to Tift his hand against the King 
Who made him knight: but many a knight 
was slain ; 

And many more, and all his kith and kin 
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Clave to him, and abode in his own land. 

20 And many more when Modred raised revolt, 
Forgetful of their troth and fealty, clave 
To JVIodred, and a remnant stays with me. 
And of this remnant will I leave a part, 

True men who love me still, for whom I live, 
To guard thee in the wild hour coming on, 
Lest but a hair of this low head be harmed. 
Fear not : thou shalt be guarded till my death. 
Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 
Have erred not, that I march to meet my doom. 
30 Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 
That I the King should greatly care to live ; 
For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life. 


Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 

I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 

The wrath which forced my thoughts on that 
fierce law, 

The doom of treason and the flaming death, 

40 (When first I learned thee hidden here) is past. 
The pang— which while I weighed thy heart 
with one 

Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 
Made my tears burn — is also past— in part. 
And all is past, the sin is sinned, and I, 

Lo 1 I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives : do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved? 

O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing ! O imperial-moulded form, 

50 And beauty such as never woman wore, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee — 


I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the 
King’s. 

I cannot take thy hand ; that too is flesh, 

And in the flesh thou hast sinned ; and mine 
own flesh, 

Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 
*1 loathe thee:* yet not less, O Guinevere, 

For I was ever virgin save for thee, 

My love thro’ flesh hath wrought into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 60 

Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 

Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and 
know 

I am thine husband— not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I hence. 

Thro’ the thick night I hear the trumpet blow : j 0 
They summon me their King to lead mine 
hosts 

Far down to that great battle in the west, 

Where I must strike against the man they call 
My sister’s son— no kin’ of mine, who leagues 
With Lords of the White Horse, heathen, and 
knights, 

Traitors— and strike him dead, and meet my- 
self 

Death, or I know not what mysterious doom. 

And thou remaining here wilt learn the event ; 

But hither shall I never come again, 

Never lie by thy side; see thee no more — go 

Farewell ! 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 

IDYLLS OF THE KING 

I. 


Then rose the King and moved his host by 
night, 

And ever pushed Sir Modred, league by league, 
Back to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse— 

A land of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again; 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 
And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 

10 There the pursuer could pursue no more, 

And he that fled no further fly the King ; 

And there, that day when the great light of 
heaven 

Burned at his lowest in the rolling year, 


On the waste sand by the waste sea they closed. 
Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 
Like this last, dim, weird battle of the west. 

A deathwhite mist slept over sand and sea: 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear; and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought. 
For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 
And friend slew friend not knowing whom he 
slew; 

And some had visions out of golden youth, 
And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 
Look jn upon the battle; and in the mist 
Was many a noble deed, many a base, 
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And chance and craft and strength in single 
fights, 

And ever and anon with host to host 
30 Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard 
mail hewn, 

Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the 
crash 

Of battleaxes on shattered helms, and shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who falling down 
Looked up for heaven, and only saw the mist ; 
And shouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 
Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, labouring of the lungs 
In that close mist, and cryings for the light, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead. 

40 Last, as by some one deathbed after wail 
Of suffering, silence follows, or thro* death 
Or deathlike swoon, thus over all that shore, 
Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 

A dead hush fell ; but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the North, and blew 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
Rose, and the pale King glanced across the field 
Of battle: but no man was moving there; 

50 Nor any cry of Christian heard thereon, 

Nor yet of heathen ; only the wan wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen, 
And shivered brands that once had fought with 
Rome, 

And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere, 
And whiter than the mist that all day long 
60 Had held the field of battle was the King : 


c Hearest thou this great voice that shakes 
the world, 

And wastes the narrow realm whereon we move, 

And beats upon the faces of the dead, 

My dead, as tho 5 they had not died for me? — 

0 Bedivere, for on my heart hath fallen 
Confusion, till I know not what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King. 

Behold, I seem but King among the dead.* 

Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere : * My 
King, 

King everywhere ! and so the dead have kings, 70 
There also will I worship thee as King. 

Yet still thy life is whole, and still I live 
Who love thee; but who hates thee, he that 
brought 

The heathen back among us, yonder stands, 

Modred, unharmed, the traitor of thine house. , 

Then spake the King : ‘ My house hath been 
my doom. 

But call not thou this traitor of my house 
Who hath but dwelt beneath one roof with me. 

My house are rather they who sware my vows, 

Yea, even while they brake them, owned me 80 
King. 

And well for thee, saying in my dark hour. 

When all the purport of my throne hath failed, 

That quick or dead thou holdest me for King. 

King am I, whatsoever be their cry; 

And one last act of kinghood shalt thou see 
Yet, ere I pass.’ And uttering this the King 
Made at the man : then Modred smote his liege 
Hard on that helm which many a heathen 
sword 

Had beaten thin ; while Arthur at one blow, 
Striking the last stroke with Excalibur, 9 ° 

Slew him, and all but slain himself, he fell. 


(MORTE D\ ARTHUR) 

II. 


So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 
King Arthur: then, because his wound was 
deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

Acid bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 

* The sequel of to-day unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 

Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 


They sleep — the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 20 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm, 

That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride; for thou rememberest 
how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, r $0 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword— and how I rowed across 
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And took it, and have worn it, like a king: 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere : 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me 
word.* 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 

40 ‘ It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm — 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word/ 

So saying, from the ruined shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea- wind sang 
Shrill, cnill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping 
down 

50 By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on tne shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt : 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
60 This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw : but at the last it seemed 
Better to leave Excalibur concealed 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 

* Hast thou performed my mission which I gave ? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

70 ‘ I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag/ 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and 
pale : 

‘Thou hast betrayed thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseemed 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight : 

For surer sign had followed, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
So As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me word/ 


Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutched the 
sword, 

And strongly wheeled and threw it. The great 
brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirled in 
an arch, 


Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. po 

So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur: 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandished 
him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker 
breath : 

‘ Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 100 

c Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 

Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling 
him ; 

But when I looked again, behold an arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandished 
him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere/ 1 10 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing 
hard: 

‘ My end draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 

And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die/ 


III. 

Turn saw they how there hove a dusky 
barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by 
these 

Three Queens with crowns of gold— and from 
them rose 

A cry that shivered to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 10 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmured Arthur, ‘Place me in the 
barge,’ 

And to the barge they came. There those 
three Queens 

Put forth their hands, and took the King, and 
wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shattered casque, and chafed 
his hands, 

And called him by his name, complaining loud, 
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And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
20 Striped with dark blood: lor all his face was 
white 

And colourless, and like the withered moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
And all his greaves and cuisses dashed with 
drops 

Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne — were parched with 
dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mixed with the knightly growth that fringed 
his lips. 

So like a shattered column lay the King ; 

30 Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro 5 the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere : 

* Ah ! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
40 Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole round table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.* 
And slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

5 ° Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 


I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure ! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought 
by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let 
thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 60 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island- valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Decp-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 70 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted 
swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the 
flood 

With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of 
dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 80 
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the public school speaker 

JAMES THOMSON 

(1700-1748) 

FROM THE ‘ CASTLE OF INDOLENCE' 


O MORTAL man, who livest here by toil, 

Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 
That like an emmet thou must ever moil, 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 

And, certes, there is for it reason great ; 

For, though sometimes it makes thee weep 
and wail, 

And curse thy star, and early drudge and 
late, 

Withouten that would come a heavier bale, 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale. 

10 In lowly dale, fast by a river’s side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompassed round, 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere 
found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground : 

And there a season atween June and May, 
Half pranked with spring, with summer half 
imbrowned, 

A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
No living wight could work, ne car&d even for 
play. 

Was nought around but images of rest : 

20 Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns be- 
tween ; 

And flowery beds that slumberous influence 
kest, 

From poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasant 
green, 

Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets 
played, 

And hurl&d everywhere their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bickered through the sunny 
glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling 
murmur made. 

Joined to the prattle of the purling rills, 

Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 


And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 30 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 

And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 

Or stock* doves ’plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood, 

Where nought but shadowy forms was seen 
to move, 

As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood : 40 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 

And where this valley winded out below, 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely 
heard, to flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye : 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer sky: 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 5 ° 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures, always hovered 
nigh; 

But whate’er smacked of noyance or unrest, 

Was far, far off expelled from this delicious 
nest. 

The landskip such, inspiring perfect ease, 

Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 

Close hid his castle mid embowering trees, 

That half shut out the beams of Phoebus 
bright, 

And made a kind of checkered day and night. 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 60 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed ; and to his lute, of cruel fate, 

And labour harsh, complained, lamenting man’s 
estate. 
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WALT WHITMAN 

(1819-1892) 

COME UP FROM THE FIELDS , FATHER 


Come up from the fields, father, here’s a letter 
from our Pete, 

And come to the front door, mother, here’s a 
letter from thy dear son. 

Lo, ’tis autumn, 

Lo, where the trees, deeper green, yellower 
and redder, 

Cool and sweeten Ohio’s villages with leaves 
fluttering in the moderate wind, 

Where apples ripe in the orchards hang and 
grapes on the trellised vines, 

(Smell you the smell of the grapes on the 
vines? 

Smell you the buckwheat where the bees were 
lately buzzing?) 

Above all, lo, the sky so calm, so transparent 
after the rain, and with wondrous clouds, 

Below too, all calm, all vital and beautiful, and 
the farms prospers well. 

Down in the fields all prospers well, 

But now from the fields come father, come at 
the daughter’s call, 

And come to the entry, mother, to the front 
door come right away. 

Fast as she can she hurries, something ominous, 
her steps trembling, 

She does not tarry to smooth her hair nor 
adjust her cap. 

Open the envelope quickly, 

0 this is not our son’s writing, yet his name is 
signed, 

O a strange hand writes for our dear son, 0 
stricken mother’s soul 1 


All swims before her eyes, flashes with black, 
she catches the main words only, 

Sentences broken, gunshot wound in the breast , 20 

cavalry skirmish , taken to hospital \ 

At present low t but will soon be better . 

Ah now the single figure to me, 

Amid all teeming and wealthy Ohio with all its 
cities and farms, 

Sickly white in the face and dull in the head, 
very faint, 

By the jamb of a door leans. 

Grieve not so , dear mother , (the just -grown 
daughter speaks through her sobs, 

The little sisters huddle around speechless and 
dismayed,) 

See y dearest mother , the letter says Pete will 
soon be better . 

Alas, poor boy, he will never be better, (nor 
may-be needs to be better, that brave 
and simple soul), 

While they stand at home at the door he is 30 
dead already, 

The only son is dead. 

But the mother needs to be better, 

She with thin form presently drest in black, 

By day her meals untouched, then at night 
fitfully sleeping, often waking, 

In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with 
one deep longing, 

0 that she might withdraw unnoticed, silent 
from life escape and withdraw, 

To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead 
son. 


PIONEERS! 0 PIONEERS! 


Come my tan-faced children, 

Fallow well in order, get your weapons ready, 
Have you your pistols? have you your sharp- 
edged axes? 

Pioneers l O pioneers ! 

For we cannot tarry here, 

We must march, my darlings, we must bear 
the brunt of danger, 

We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on 
us depend, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 


Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied 10 
over there beyond the seas? 

We take up the task eternal, and the burden 
and the lesson, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 

All the past we leave behind, 

We debouch upon a newer mightier world, 
varied world, 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of 
labour and the march, 

Pioneers l 0 pioneers l 
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We detachments steady throwing, 

Down the edges, through the passes, up the 
mountains steep, 

Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as we 
go the unknown ways, 

20 Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

We primeval forests felling, 

We the rivers stemming, vexing we and piercing 
deep the mines within, 

We the surface broad surveying, we the virgin 
soil upheaving, 

Pioneers ! 0 pioneers ! 

• ••••••• 

0 resistless restless race ! 

0 beloved race in all ! O my breast aches with 
tender love for ail 1 

0 I mourn and yet exult, I am rapt with love 
for all, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 

Raise the mighty mother mistress, 

30 Waving high the delicate mistress, over all the 
starry mistress (bend your heads all), 

Raise the fanged and warlike mistress, stern, 
impassive, weaponed mistress, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 

0 to die advancing on ! 

Are there some of us to droop and die? has the 
hour come? 

Then upon the march we fittest die, soon and 
sure the gap is filled, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 

All the pulses of the world, 

Falling in they beat for us, with the Western 
movement beat, 

Holding single or together, steady moving to 
the front, all for us, 

40 Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 


Life’s involved and varied pageants, 
All the forms and shows, all the workmen at 
their work, 

All the seamen and the landsmen, all the 
masters with their slaves, 

Pioneers ! 0 pioneers ! 

All the hapless silent lovers, 

All the prisoners in the prisons, all the righteous 
and the wicked, 

All the joyfes, all the sorrowing, all the living, 
all the dying, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers I 


Not for delectations sweet, 

Not the cushion and the slipper, not the 5 ° 
peaceful and the studious, 

Not the riches safe and palling, not for us the 
tame enjoyment, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Do the feasters gluttonous feast? 

Do the corpulent sleepers sleep? have they 
locked and bolted doors? 

Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on 
the ground, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 


Still with sound of trumpet, 

Far, far off the daybreak call— hark ! how loud 
and clear I hear it wind, 

Swift ! to the head of the army ! — swift ! spring 
to your places, 

Pioneers ! 0 pioneers ! 60 


VIGIL STRANGE I KEPT ON THE FIELD ONE NIGHT 


Vigil strange I kept on the field one night ; 
When you my son and my comrade dropt at 
my side that day, 

One look I but gave which your dear eyes re- 
turned with a look I shall never forget, 
One touch of your hand to mine 0 boy, reached 
up as you lay on the ground, 

Then onward I sped in the battle, the even- 
contested battle, 

Till late in the night relieved to the place at 
last again I made mv way, 

Found you in death so cold dear comrade, 
Bared your face in the starlight, curious the 
scene, cool blew the moderate night- 
wind. 


Long then and there in vigil I stood, dimly 
around me the battle - field spread- 
ing, 

Vigil wondrous and vigil sweet there in the 10 
fragrant silent night, 

But not a tear fell, nor even a long-drawn sigh, 
long, long I gazed, 

Then on the earth partially reclining sat by 
your side leaning my chin in my 
hands, 

Passing sweet hours, immortal and mystic hours 
with you dearest comrade— not a tear 
not a word, 

Vigil of silence, love and death, vigil for you 
rity son and my soldier, 
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As onward silently stars aloft, eastward new 
ones upward stole, 

Vigil final for you brave boy, (I could not save 
you, swift was your death, 

I faithfully loved you and cared for you living, 
I think we shall surely meet again,) 

Till at latest lingering of the night, indeed just 
as the dawn appeared, 

My comrade I wrapt in his blanket, enveloped 
well his form, 

20 Folded the blanket well, tucking it carefully 
over head, and carefully under feet, 


And there and then and bathed by the rising 
sun, my son in his grave, in his rude- 
dug grave I deposited, 

Ending my vigil strange with that, vigil of 
night and battle-held dim, 

Vigil for boy of responding kisses, (never again 
on earth responding,) 

Vigil for comrade swiftly slain, vigil I never 
forget, how day brightened, 

I rose from the chill ground and folded my 
soldier well in his blanket, 

And buried him where he fell. 


WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOMED 

MEMORIES OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed, 

And the great star early drooped in the western 
sky in the night, 

I mourned, and yet shall mourn with ever- 
returning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you 
bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in 
the west, 

And thought of him I love. 

In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house 
near the whitewashed palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, 
with the perfume strong I love, 

10 With every leaf a miracle — and from this bush 
in the dooryard, 

With delicate-coloured blossoms and heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break. 

In the swamp in secluded recesses, 

A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 

Solitary the thrush, 

The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoiding the 
settlements, 

Sings by himself a song. 

Song of the bleeding throat, 

Death’s outlet song of life (for well dear 
brother I know, 

20 If thou wast not granted to sing thou would’st 
surely die.) 

Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid 
cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where 
lately the violets peeped from the 
ground, spotting the grey debris, 


Amid the grass in the fields each side of the 
lanes, passing the endless grass, 

Passing the yellow-speared wheat, every grain 
from its shroud in the dark-brown tields 
uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink 
in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the 
grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 

Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud 
darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inlooped flags with the go 
cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves as of 
crape-veiled women standing, 

With processions long and winding and the 
flambeaus of the night. 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent 
sea of faces and the unbared heads, 

With the waiting depdt, the arriving coffin, and 
the sombre faces, 

With dirges through the night, with the thousand 
voices rising strong and solemn, 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges 
poured around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs 
—where amid these you journey, 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 40 

Sing on there in the swamp, 

0 singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, 

I hear your call, 

1 hear, I come presently, I understand you, 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star 

has detained me, 

The star my departing comrade holds and 
detains me. . 
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Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird, 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your 
chant from the bushes, 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars 
and pines. 

Sing on, dearest brother, warble your reedy 
song, 

50 Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 

O liquid and free and tender ! 

0 wild and loose to my soul — 0 wondrous 
singer ! 

You only I hear— yet the star holds me (but 
will soon depart,) 

Yet the lilac with mastering odour holds me. 


From deep secluded recesses, 

From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines 
so still, 

Came the carol of the bird. 

And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

As I held as if by their hands my comrades in 
the night, 

60 And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of 
the bird. 

Come lovely and soothing death , 

Undulate round the world , serenely arriving , 
arriving , 

In the day , in the night , to all t to each , 

Sooner or later , delicate death . 

Praised be the fathomless universe , 

For life and joy , and for objects and knowledge 
curious , 

And for love } sweet love— but praise! praise! 
praise ! 

For the swe-enwinding arms of cool* enfolding 
death . 


The night in silence under many a star , 

70 The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave 
whose voice / know , 


And the soul turning to thee 0 vast and well • 
veiled deaths 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee . 

Over the tree-tops / float thee a song , 

Over the rising and sinking waves t over the 
myriad fields and the prairies wide , 

Over the dense-packed cities all and the teeming 
wharves and ways , 

/ float this carol with joy % with joy to thee 0 
death . 

To the tally of my soul, 

Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird, 

With pure deliberate notes spreading filling 
the night. 

Loud in the pines and cedars dim, g 0 

Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp- 
perfume, 

And I with my comrades there in the night. 


I cease from my song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting 
the west, communing with thee, 

0 comrade lustrous with silver face in the night. 

Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of 
the night, 

The song, the wondrous chant of the grey- 
brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo aroused in my 
soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star with the 
countenance full of woe, 

With the holders holding my hand nearing the qq 
call of the bird, 

Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their 
memory ever to keep, for the dead I 
loved so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my clays and 
lands— and this for his dear sake, 

Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant 
of my soul, 

There in the fragrant pines and the cedars 
dusk and dim. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

(1807-1892) 

BARBARA FRIETCH 1 E 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 

Clear in the cool September morn, 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep, 

Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 
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Fair as a garden of the Lord, 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 

On that pleasant morn of the early Fall, 

When Lee marched over the mountain wall, 10 

Over the mountains winding down, 

IIor& and foot, into Frederick town. 
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Forty flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags with their crimson bars, 

Flapped in the morning wind : the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 

Bowed with her four-score years and ten ; 

Bravest of all in Frederick town, 

20 She took up the flag the men hauled down. 

In her attic-window the staff she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced : the old flag met his sight. 

‘ Halt ! ’—the dust-brown ranks stood fast ; 
‘ Fire ! ’—out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window-pane and sash, 

It rent the banner with seam and gash. 

Quick, as it fell from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

She leaned far out on the window-sill, 

And shook it forth with a royal will. 

‘ Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag ! ’—she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 

Over the face of the leader came; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 

To life at that woman’s deed and word. 40 

* Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog ! March on !’ — he said. 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet; 

All day long that free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well, 

And through the hill -gaps, sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good- night. 5 ° 

Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 

And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 

Honour to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stone wall’s bier. 

Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 

Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law ; 

And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town 1 


See also IN WAR TIME 


JOHN WOLCOT 

(PETER PINDAR) 
(1738-1819) 


THE APPLE DUMPLINGS AND A KING 


Once on a time, a monarch, tired with 
whooping, 

Whipping and spurring, 

Happy in worrying 
A poor defenceless harmless buck 
(Tne horse and rider wet as muck), 

From his high consequence and wisdom 
stooping, 

Entered through curiosity a cot, 

Where sat a poor old woman and her pot. 

The wrinkled, blear-eyed, good old granny, 
10 In this same cot, illumined by many a cranny, 
Had finished apple dumplings for he* pot : 


In tempting row the naked dumplings lay, 

When lo 1 the monarch, in his usual way, 

Like lightning spoke, ‘What’s this? what’s 
this? what, what?’ 

Then taking up a dumpling in his hand, 

His eyes with admiration did expand; 

And oft did majesty the dumpling grapple: 

*’Tis monstrous, monstrous hard, indeed!’ he 
cried, 

* What makes it, pray, so hard !’ The dame 
replied, 

Low curtsying, ‘Please your majesty, the 20 
apple. 
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•Very astonishing indeedl strange thing!* 
(Turning the dumpling round) rejoined the king. 
‘’Tis most extraordinary, then, all this is— 
It beats Pinetti’s conjuring all to pieces : 
Strange I should never of a dumpling dream ! 
But, goody, tell me where, where, where’s the 
seam?* 

‘Sir, there’s no seam,’ quoth she ; ‘ 1 never knew 
That folks did apple dumplings sew; * 

‘No!’ cried the staring monarch with a grin; 
30 ‘How, how the devil got the apple in?’ 


On which the dame the curious scheme 
revealed 

By which the apple lay so sly concealed, 

Which made the Solomon of Britain start ; 

Who to the palace with full speed repaired, 

And queen and princesses so beauteous scared 
All with the wonders of the dumpling art. 

There did he labour one whole weelc to show 
The wisdom of an apple-dumpling maker ; 

And, lo ! so deep was majesty in dough, 

The palace seemed the lodging of a baker ! 4 ° 


WHITBREAD'S BREWERY VISITED BY THEIR MAJESTIES 


Full of the art of brewing beer, 

The monarch heard of Whitbread’s fame ; 

Quoth he unto the queen, ‘My dear, my clear, 
Whitbread hath got a marvellous great name. 

Charly, we must, must, must see Whitbread 
brew — 

Rich as us, Charly, richer than a Jew. 

Shame, shame we have not yet his brewhouse 
seen!’ 

Thus sweetly said the king unto the queen ! 

Red hot with novelty’s delightful rage, 

10 To Mister Whitbread forth he sent a page, 

To say that majesty proposed to view, 

With thirst of wondrous knowledge deep in- 
flamed, 

His vats, and tubs, and hops, and hogsheads 
famed, 

And learn the noble secret how to brew. 


Muse, sing the stir that happy Whitbread made : 

Poor gentleman ! most terribly afraid 
He should not charm enough his guests divine, 

He gave his maids new aprons, gowns, and 
smocks; 

And lo! two hundred pounds were spent in 
frocks, 

20 To make the apprentices and draymen fine : 

Busy as horses in a field ot clover, 

Dogs, cats, and chairs, and stools, were tumbled 
over, 

Amidst the Whitbread rout of preparation, 

To treat the lofty ruler of the nation. 

Now moved king, queen, and princesses so 
grand, 

To visit the first brewer in the land ; 

Who sometimes swills his beer and grinds his 
meat 

In a snug corner, christened Chiswell Street ; 

But oftener, charmed with fashionable air, 

39 Amidst the gaudy great of Portman Square. 


Now majesty into a pump so deep 
Did with an opera -glass so curious peep : 
Examining with care each wondrous matter 
That brought up water ! 

Thus have I seen a magpie in the street, 

A chattering bird we often meet, 

A bird for curiosity well known, 

With head awry, 

And cunning eye, 

Peep knowingly into a marrow-bone. 

And now his curious majesty did stoop 
To count the nails on every hoop; 

And lo I no single thing came in his way, 

That, full of deep research, he did not say, 
‘What’s this? hae, hae? What’s that? What’s 
this? What’s that?’ 

So quick the words too, when he deigned to 
speak, 

As if each syllable would break its neck. 


Now boasting Whitbread serious did declare, 

To make the majesty of England stare, 

That he had butts enough, he knew, r 0 

Placed side by side, to reach to Kew ; J 

On which the king with wonder swiftly cried, 

‘ What, if they reach to Kew, then, side by 
side, 

What would they do, what, what, placed 
end to end?’ 

To whom, with knitted calculating brow, 

The man of beer most solemnly did vow, 

Almost to Windsor that they would extend: 

On which the king, with wondering mien, 

Repeated it unto the wondering queen; 

On which, quick turning round his haltered (jo 
head, 

The brewer’s horse, with face astonished, 
neighed ; 

The brewer’s dog, too, poured a note of thunder, 
Rattled his chain, and wagged his tail for 
wdhder. 
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Now did the king for other beers inquire, 

* For Calvert’s, Jordan’s, Thrale’s entire; 

And after talking of these different beers, 
Asked Whitbread if his porter equalled theirs ? 

Mem. ’Tis hops that give a bitterness to beer, 
Hops grow in Kent, says Whitbread, and else- 
where. 


70 Mem. To try it soon on our small beer— 
'Twill save us several pounds a-year. 


To Whitbread now deigned majesty to say, 
‘Whitbread, are all your horses fond of hay? ' 
‘Yes, please your majesty,' in humble notes 
The brewer answered— ‘Also, sir, of oats; 
Another thing my horses, too, maintains, 

And that, an’t please your majesty, are grains.’ 

‘Grains, grains!’ said majesty, ‘to fill their 
crops? 

Grains, grains!— that comes from hops— yes, 
hops, hops, hops?’ 

go Here was the king, like hounds sometimes, at 
fault— 

‘Sire,’ cried the humble brewer, ‘give me leave 
Your sacred majesty to undeceive ; 

Grains, sire, are never made from hops, but 
malt.’ 

‘True,’ said the cautious monarch with a smile, 
‘From malt, malt, malt— I meant malt all the 
while.’ 

See also C. WOLFE 


‘Yes,’ with the sweetest bow, rejoined the 
brewer, 

* An’t please your majesty, you did, I’m sure.* 

‘Yes,’ answered majesty, with quick reply, 

‘I did, I did, I did, I, I, 1,1.’ 

Now did his majesty, so gracious, say 9 ° 

To Mister Whitbread in his flying way, 

‘Whitbread, d’ye nick the excisemen now 
and then? 

Hae, Whitbread, when d’ye think to leave off 
trade? 

Hae? what? Miss Whitbread’s still a maid, a 
maid? 

W T hat, what’s the matter with the men? 


Whitbread, d’ye keep a coach, or job one, 
pray? 

Job, job, that’s cheapest; yes, that’s best, 
that’s best. 

You put your liveries on the draymen — hae? 

Hae, Whitbread! you have feathered well 
your nest. 

What, what’s the price now, hae, of all your IOO 
stock? 

But, W 7 hitbread, what’s o’clock, pray, what’s 
o’clock?’ 

Now Whitbread inward said, ‘ May I be curst 

If I know what to answer first.’ 

Then searched his brains with ruminating 
eye; 

But ere the man of malt an answer found, 

Quick on his heel, lo, majesty turned round, 

Skipped off, and balked the honour of reply. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

(1770-1850) 


CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


WHO is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 

— It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought : 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to 
learn ; 

to Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime c%re ; 

3*3 


Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, be- 
reaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

By objects, which might force the soul to 
abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate; 20 
Is placable — because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice; 
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More skilful in self-knowledge, even more 
pure, 

As tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

— 5 Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 



30 To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

— Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
40 Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state : 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head must 
fan, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 
Whose powers shed round him in the common 
strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has 
joined 

50 Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired : 


And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need: 

— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 60 

Sweet images ! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart : and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to 
love: 

— ’Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not — 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one, 70 
Where what he ftiost doth value must be won; 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed: 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the 
earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name, — 80 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause: 

This is the happy Warrior; this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be. 


INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 

IN CALLING FORTH AND STRENGTHENING THE IMAGINATION IN BOYHOOD 

AND EARLY YOUTH 


FROM AN UNPUBLISH) 

Wisdom and spirit of the universe !. 

Thou soul that art the eternity of thought ! 

And givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! not in vain, 

By day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul : 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man;— 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
l 0 With life and nature; purifying thus 
The elements of feeling ana of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. In November days, 


POEM, ‘THE FRIEND 7 

When vapours, rolling down the valleys, made 
A lonely scene more lonesome; among woods 
At noon ; and ’mid the calm of summer nights, 
When, by the margin of the trembling lake. 20 
Beneath the gloomy hills, I homeward went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine: 

’Twas mine among the fields both day and 
night, 

And by the waters, all the summer long, 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 

The cottage windows through the twilight 
blazed, 

I heeded not the summons;— happy time 
It was indeed for all of us; for me 
It was a time of rapture !— Clear and loud 30 
The village clock tolled six— I wheeled about, 
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Proud and exulting, like an untired horse 
That cares not for its home.— All shod with 
steel, 

We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures,— the resounding 
horn, 

The pack loud-bellowing, and the hunted 
hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we 
flew, 

And not a voice was idle : with the din 
40 Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees ana every icy crag 
Tingled like iron; while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the 
west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 


Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous 
throng, 

To cut across the reflex of a star, c 0 

Image, that, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain; and oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning . 
still 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 

Stopped short : yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me— even as if the earth had 
rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round ! 6 q 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 

Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea. 


ODE TO DUTY 


Stern daughter of the voice of God 1 
O Duty ! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
10 Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

O ! if through confidence misplaced, 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! 
around them cast. 

Serene will be our days, and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

20 And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their 
need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried, 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust ; 


Full oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I 
may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought; 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stern lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds; 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, 
are fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power! 

I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour: 

0, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give : 

And, in the light of truth, thy bondman let me 
live! 
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THANKSGIVING ODES 


I. 


ODE FOR THE MORNING OF THE DAY APPOINTED FOR A GENERAL 
thanksgiving, 1 8 January 1816 


• Hail, orient conqueror of gloomy Night ! 

Thou that canst shed the bliss of gratitude 
On hearts howe’er insensible or rude ; 

Whether thy punctual visitations smite 
The haughty towers where monarchs dwell ; 

Or thou, impartial sun, with presence bright 
Cheer’st the low threshold of the peasant’s 
cell ! 

Not unrejoiced I see thee climb the sky 
In naked splendour, clear from mist or haze, 

10 Or cloud approaching to divert the rays 
Which even in deepest winter testify 
Thy power and majesty, 

Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze. 

Well does thine aspect usher in this day ; 

As aptly suits therewith that modest pace, 
Framed in subjection to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou shalt trace, 

Till, with the heavens and earth, thou pass 
away! 

Nor less the stillness of these frosty plains— 

20 Their utter stillness,— and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits white with snow, 
(Whose tranquil pomp, and spotless purity 
Report of storms gone by 
To us who tread below,) 

Do with the service of the day accord. 

— Divinest object which the uplifted eye 
Of mortal man is suffered to behold ; 

Thou who upon yon snow-clad heights hast 
poured 

Meek lustre, nor forget’st the humble vale, 
Thou who dost warm earth’s universal mould, 
30 And for thy bounty wert not unadored 
By pious men of old; 

Once more, heart-cheering sun, I bid thee hail ! 
Bright be thy course to-day; let not this 
promise fail ! 

Mid the deep quiet of this morning hour, 

All nature seems to hear me while I speak, 

By feelings urged, that do not vainly seek 
Apt language, ready as the tuneful notes 
That stream in blithe succession from the 
throats 

40 Of birds in leafy bower, 

^ Warbling a farewell to a vernal shower. 

[There is a radiant though a short-lived flame, 
That burns for Poets in the dawning east; 

And oft my soul hath kindled at the same, 
When the captivity of sleep had ceased ; 

But He who fixed immovably the frame 


Of the round world, and built, by laws as 
> strong, 

A solid refuge for distress — 

The towers of righteousness : 

He knows that from a holier altar came - 0 

The quickening spark of this day’s sacrifice ; * 

Knows that the source is nobler whence doth 
rise 

The current of this matin song, 

That deeper far it lies 
Than aught dependent on the fickle skies.] 

Have we not conquered ?— By the vengeful 
sword? 

Ah, no ! — by dint of magnanimity : 

That curbed the baser passions, and left free 
A loyal band to follow their liege lord 
Close-sighted Honour, and his staid compeers, £ 0 
Along a track of most unnatural years ; 

In execution of heroic deeds 

Whose memory, spotless as the crystal beads 

Of morning dew upon the untrodden meads, 

Shall live enrolled above the starry spheres ! 

Who in concert with an earthly string 
Of Britain’s acts would sing, 

He with enraptured voice will tell 
Of One whose spirit no reverse could quell : 

Of One that ’mid the failing never failed— - 0 
Who paints how Britain struggled and pre- * 
vailed, 

Shall represent her labouring with an eye 
Of circumspect humanity ; 

Shall show her clothed with strength and skill, 

All martial duties to fulfil ; 

Firm as a rock in stationary flight; 

In motion rapid as the lightning’s gleam: 

Fierce as a flood-gate bursting in the night 
To rouse the wicked from their giddy dream— 

Woe, woe to all that face her in the field ! g 0 
Appalled she may not be, and cannot yield. 

And thus is missed the sole true glory 
That can belong to human story ! 

At which they only shall arrive 
Who through the abyss of weakness dive. 

The very humblest are too proud of heart; 

And one brief day is rightly set apart 
For Him who lifteth up and layeth low, 

For that Almighty Goa to whom we owe— 

Say not that we have vanquished— but that we 

resolve. ^ 

. • . * • • • * 
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0 Britain! dearer far than life is dear, 

If one there be 
Of all thy progeny 

Who can forget thy prowess, never more 
Be that ungrateful son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar* 
As springs the lion from his den, 

As from a forest-brake 
Upstarts a glittering snake, 
loo The bold Arch-despot reappeared again 
Wide Europe heaves, impatient to be cast, 
With all her arm&d powers, 

On that offensive soil, like waves upon 
a thousand shores. 


The trumpet blew a universal blast ! 

But thou art foremost in the field; there 
stand — 

Receive the triumph destined to thy hand ! 

All states have glorified themselves; their 
claims 

Are weighed by Providence in balance even ; 
And now, in preference to the mightiest names, 
I io To thee the extirpating sword is given. 

Dread mark of approbation, justly gained I 
Exalted office, worthily sustained ! 

Imagination — ne’er before content, 

But aye ascending, restless in her pride 
From all that martial feats could yield 
To her desires, or to her hopes present — 
Stooped to the victory on that Belgic field, 
Achieved this closing deed magnificent, 

And with the embrace was satisfied. 

120 Fly, ministers of Fame, 


What e’er your means, whatever help ye claim, 

Bear through the world these tidings of delight ! 
Hours, days, and months have borne them on 
the sight 

Of mortals, travelling faster than the shower 
That landward stretches from the sea, 

The morning’s splendour to devour : 

But their appearance scattered ecstasy — 

And heart-sick Europe blessed the healing 
power. 

‘ The shock is given % the adversaries bleed — 

Lo Justice triumphs I Earth is freed 7 * 130 

Such glad assurance suddenly went forth — 

It pierced the caverns of the sluggish North; 

It found no barrier on the ridge 
Of Andes ; frozen gulfs became its bridge ; 

The vast Pacific gladdens with the freight; 

Upon the lakes of Asia ’tis bestowed; 

The Arabian desert shapes a willing road 
Across her burning breast, 

For the refreshing incense from the West! 

Tyrants exult to hear of kingdoms won, 140 

And slaves are pleased to learn that mighty 
feats are done 1 

Even the proud realm, from whose distracted 
borders 

This messenger of good was launched in air, 

France, humbled France, amid her wild dis- 
orders 

Feels, and hereafter shall the truth declare, 

That she too lacks not reason to rejoice, 

And utter England’s name with sadly-plausive 
voice. 


II. 


ODE — INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


xo 


* The child is father of the man: 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety . ’ 

[THERE was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream, 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it has been of yore ; — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more! 

The rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose; * 


The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the 
earth. 

Now, whilst the birds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 20 

As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief: 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong : 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the 
steep; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong : 
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I hear the echoes through the mountains 
throng, 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
jo Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday l 
Thou child of joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 
happy shepherd-boy ! 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make : I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival. 

40 My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel— I feel it all. 

O, evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May morning, 

And the children are culling, 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines 
warm, 

And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm 
50 I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 

But there’s a tree, ot many one, 

A single field which I have looked upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The pansy at my Set 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?] 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

60 Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home ; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
70 He sees it in his joy ; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended!; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
80 And no unworthy aim, 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
Atyd that imperial palace whence became. 


Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 

A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 90 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral : 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song: 

Then will he fit his tongue 

To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 100 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his ‘humorous 
stage’ 

With all the persons, down to palsied age. 

That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 1 10 

Thy heritage ; thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest I 
On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A presence which is not to be put by ; 120 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly 
freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life 1 

0 joy ! that in our embers 13° 

Is something that doth live, 

That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benedictions : not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest — 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast : — 

Not for these I raise 

, The song of thanks and praise; * 4 ° 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of Sense and outward things, 
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Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Black misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

150 Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to 
make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake, 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

160 Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

[Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young lambs bound 
jy 0 As to the tabor’s sound ! 

We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 


What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower 5 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 180 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been, must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ! 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And 0 ye fountains, meadows, hills, and 
groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight, * 9 ° 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks which down their channels 
fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are 
won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live; 200 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears: 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.] 


See also FIDELITY ( The Shepherd's Dog). 

LAODAMIA 

LINES COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY 
THE SEVEN SISTERS OF BINNORIE 

THE FORCE OF PRAYER: OR THE FOUNDING OF BOLTON 
PRIORY 


EDWARD YOUNG 

(1684-1765) 

rROCRASTINA TION 


FROM ‘NIGHT THOUGHTS 9 


BE wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer: 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year alter year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leavd 


The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, ‘ That all men are about to live, 
For ever on the brink of being bom : * 
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All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; their future selves applaud ; 
How excellent that life they ne’er will lead 1 
Time lodged in their own hands is Folly’s vails ; 
That lodged in Fate’s to wisdom they consign ; 
20 The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 
’Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool, 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man, 

Ana that through every stage. When young, 
indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 


At fifty chides his infamous delay, 30 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves, and re-resolves; then dies the same. 

And why? because he thinks himself im- 
mortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fatq 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the 
sudden dread : 

But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where past the shaft, no trace is 
found, 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 40 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death : 

E’en with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 

RECESSIONAL (1897). 


God of our Fathers, known of old— 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line — 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget— lest wc forget 1 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 

The captains and the kings depart — 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 

XO An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

Far-called our navies melt away— 

On down and headland sinks the fire- 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 


Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose, 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 20 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use 

Or lesser breeds without the Law — 

I/)rd God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget— lest we forget I 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard 
All valiant dust that builds oh dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord 1 3 ° 


THE FLAG OF ENGLAND 


Winds of the World, give answer! They 
are whimpering to and fro— 

And what should they know of England who 
only England know? — 

The poor little street-bred people that vapour 
and fume and brag, 

They are lifting their heads in the stillness to 
yelp at the English Flag ! 

Must we borrow a clout from the Boer— to 
plaster anew with dirt? 

An Irisn liar’s bandage, or an English coward’s 
shirt? 


We may not speak of England; her Flag’s to 
sell or share. 

What is the Flag of England? Winds of the 
World, declare ! 

The North Wind blew:— ‘From Bergen my 
steel -shod van-guards go ; 

I chase your lazy whalers home from the 10 
Disko floe ; 

By the great North Lights above me I work 
the will of God, 

And the liner splits on the ice-field or the 
Dogger fills with cod. 
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* I barred my jjates with iron, I shuttered my 

doors with dame, 

Because to force my ramparts your nutshell 
navies came. 

I took the sun from their presence, I cut 
them down with my blast, 

And they died, but the Flag of England blew 
» free ere the spirit passed. 

* The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, 

long Arctic night, 

The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts 
the Northern Light : 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but 
my bergs to dare, 

20 Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, 
for it is there 1* 

The South Wind sighed:— ‘From the Virgins 
my mid-sea course was ta’en 
Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main, 
Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the 
long-backed breakers croon 
Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked 
lagoon. 

4 Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer 
keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter — I tossed the 
scud in the breeze — 

Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 
But over the scud and the palm-trees an 
English flag was flown. 

‘ I have wrenched it free from the halliard to 
hang for a wisp on the Horn ; 

30 I have chased it north to the Lizard — ribboned 

and rolled and torn ; 

I have spread its fold o’er the dying, adrift in 
a hopeless sea ; 

I have hurled it swift on the slaver, and seen 
the slave set free. 

‘My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling 
albatross, 

Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath 
the Southern Cross. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but 
my reefs to dare, 

Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, 
for it is there !* 

The East Wind roared: — ‘ From the Kuriles, 
the Bitter Seas, I come, 

And me men call the Home-Wind, for I bring 
the English home. 

Look — look well to your shipping! By the 
breath of my mad typhoon 

40 I swept your close-packed Praya and beached 
your best at Kowloon 1 


‘The reeling junks behind me and the racing 
seas before, 

I raped your richest roadstead — I plundered 
Singapore ! 

I set my hand on the Hoogli; as a hooded 
snake she rose, 

And I flung your stoutest steamers to roost 
with the startled crows. 

‘ Never the lotos closes, never the wild-fowl wake 

But a soul goes out on the East Wind that 
died for England’s sake — 

Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride 
or maid — 

Because on the bones of the English the 
English flag is stayed. 

‘The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the flying 
wild ass knows, 

The scared white leopard winds it across the 50 
taintless snows. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but 
my sun to dare, 

Ye have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for 
it is there ! ’ 

The West Wind called ‘ In squadrons the 
thoughtless galleons fly 

That bear the wheat and cattle lest street-bred 
people die. 

They make my might their porter, they make 
my house their path, 

Till I loose my neck from their rudder, and 
whelm them all in my wrath. 

‘I draw the gliding fog-bank as a snake is 
drawn from the hole, 

They bellow one to the other, the frighted 
ship-bells toll, 

For day is a drifting terror till I raise the 
shroud with my breath, 

And they see strange bows above them and 60 
the two go locked to death. 

‘ But whether in calm or wrack- wreath, 
whether by dark or day 

I leave them whole to the conger or rip their 
plates away, 

First of the scattered legions, under a shriek- 
ing sky, 

Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag 
goes by. 

‘The dead dumb fog hath wrapped it — the 
frozen dews have kissed — 

The naked stars have seen it, a fellow-star 
in the mist. 

What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but 
my breath to dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, 
for it is there l ’ 


The ‘ Recessional ’ is reprinted by the kind permission of Mr Rudyard Kipling ; * The Flag of England * is 
reprinted from 4 The Seven Seas 5 by the kind permission of Mr Rudyard Kipling and Messrs Methuen & Co. 
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JOHN BRIGHT 

(l809-l892) 

THE CRIMEAN WAR 
house OF COMMONS, 22 December 1854 


Sir, — M y honourable friend the member for 
the West Riding, in what he said about the 
condition of the English army in the Crimea, I 
believe expressed only that which all in this 
House feel, and which, I trust, every person 
in this country capable of thinking feels. 
When I look at gentlemen on that bench, and 
consider all their policy has brought about 
within the last twelve months, I scarcely dare 
10 trust myself to speak of them, either in or 
out of their presence. We all know what we 
have lost in this House. Here, sitting near 
me, very often sat the member for 
Frome.* I met him a short time before 
he went out, at Mr Westerton’s, the book- 
seller, near Hyde Park Corner. I asked him 
whether he was going out? He answered, 
he was afraid he was ; not afraid in the sense 
of personal fear — he knew not that; but he 
20 said, with a look and tone I shall never forget, 
‘It is no light matter for a man who has a 
wife and five little children. * The stormy 
Euxineishis grave; his wife is a widow, his 
children fatherless. On the other side of the 
House sat a member, with whom I was not 
acquainted, who has lost his life, and another 
of whom I knew something. + Who is there 
that does not recollect his frank, amiable, and 
manly countenance? I doubt whether there 
30 were any men on either side of the House who 
were more capable of fixing the goodwill and 
affection of those with whom they were asso- 
ciated. Well, but the place that knew them 
shall know them no more for ever. 

I have specified only two; but there are 
a hundred officers who have been killed in 
battle, or who have died of their wounds ; forty 
have died of disease; and more than two 
hundred others have been wounded more or 
40 less severely. This has been a terribly 

* Colonel Boyle. t Colonel Blair. 


destructive war to officers. They have been, 
as one would have expected them to be, the 
first in valour as the first in place ; they have 
suffered more in proportion to their numbers 
than the commonest soldiers in the ranks. 

This has spread sorrow over the whole country. 

I was in the House of Lords when the Vote 
of Thanks was moved. In the gallery were 
many ladies, three-fourths of whom were 
dressed in the deepest mourning. Is this 50 
nothing? And in every village, cottages are 
to be found into which sorrow has entered, 
and, as I believe, through the policy of the 
Ministry, which might have been avoided. 

No one supposes that the Government wished 
to spread the pall of sorrow over the land ; but 
this we had a right to expect, that they would 
at least show becoming gravity in discussing a 
subject the appalling consequences of which 
may come home to individuals and to the 60 
nation. I recollect when Sir Robert Peel 
addressed the House on a dispute which 
threatened hostilities with the United States, — 

I recollect the gravity of his countenance, the 
solemnity of his tone, his whole demeanour 
showing that he felt in his soul the responsibility 
that rested on him. . . 

I have seen all this, and I have seen the 
present ministry. . . . Has there been a 
solemnity of manner in the speeches heard in 70 
connection with this war— and have ministers 
shown themselves statesmen and Christian 
men when speaking on a subject of this 
nature? ... 

I am not afraid of discussing the war with 
the noble lord,} the member for Tiverton, on 
his own principles. I understand the Blue 
Books as well as he; and I say — and I 
say it with as much confidence as I ever said 
anything in my life— that the war cannot be 80 

• $ Lord Palmerston. 
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justified out of these documents; and that 
impartial history will teach this to posterity, if 
we do not comprehend it now. 

I am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a 
statesman ; but that character is so tainted and 
so equivocal in our day, that I am not sure 
that a pure and honourable ambition would 
aspire to it. I have not enjoyed for thirty 
years, like these noble lords, the honours and 
9° emoluments of office. I have not set my sails to 

every passing breeze. I am a plain and simple 
citizen, sent here by one of the foremost con- 
stituencies of the Empire, representing feebly, 
ysrhaps, but honestly, I dare aver, the opinions 


of very many, and the true interests of all those 
who have sent me here. Let it not be said 
that I am alone in my condemnation of this 
war, and of this incapable and guilty Ad- 
ministration. And, even if I were alone, if 
mine were a solitary voice raised amid the 100 
din of arms and the clamours of a venal Press, 

I should have the consolation I have to-night 
— and which I trust will be mine to the last 
moment of my existence — the priceless con- 
solation that no word of mine has tended to 
promote the squandering of my country’s 
treasure or the spilling of one single drop of 
my country’s blood. 


THE CRIMEAN IV A R 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 23 February 1855 


Sir, — There is one subject upon which I should 
like to put a question to the noble lord * at the 
head of the Government. I shall not say one 
word here about the state of the army in the 
Crimea, or one word about its numbers or its 
condition Every member of this House, 
every inhabitant of this country, has been 
sufficiently harrowed with details regarding it. 
To my solemn belief, thousands— nay, scores 
10 of thousands of persons — have retired to rest 
night after night, whose slumbers have been 
disturbed or whose dreams have been based 
upon the sufferings and agonies of our soldiers 
in the Crimea. I should like to ask the noble 
lord at the head of the Government — although 
I am not sure if he will feel that he can or 
ought to answer the question — whether the 
noble lord the member for London f has power, 
after discussions have commenced, and as soon 
20 as there shall be established good grounds for 
believing that the negotiations for peace will 
prove successful, to enter into any armistice ? 
[‘No, no!’] 

I know not, Sir, who it is that says * No, 
no,’ but I should like to see any man get up 
and say that the destruction of 200,000 human 
lives lost on all sides during the course of this 
unhappy conflict is not a sufficient sacrifice. 
You are not pretending to conquer territory — 
30 you are not pretending to hold fortified or un- 
fortified towns; you have offered terms of 
peace which, as I understand them, I do not 
say are not moderate; and breathes there a 
man in this House or in this country whose 
appetite for blood is so insatiable that, even 
when terms of peace have been offered and 
accepted, he pines for that assault in which, of 


Russian, Turk, French, and English, as sure 
as one man dies, 20,000 corpses will strew the 
streets of Sebastopol? [I say I should like 40 
to ask the noble lord — and I am sure that he 
will feel, and that this House will feel, that I 
am speaking in no unfriendly manner towards 
the Government of which he is at the head — 

I should like to know, and I venture to hope 
that it is so, if the noble lord X the member for 
London has power, at the earliest stage of 
these proceedings at Vienna, at which it can 
properly be done— and I should think that it 
might properly be done at a very early stage — 50 

to adopt a course by which all further waste of 
human life may be put an end to, and further 
animosity between three great nations be, as 
far as possible, prevented.] 

I appeal to the noble lord at the head of 
the Government and to this House ; I am not 
now complaining of the war — I am not now 
complaining of the terms of peace, nor, indeed, 
of anything that has been done— but I wish 
to suggest to this House what, I believe, 60 
thousands and tens of thousands of the most 
educated and of the most Christian portion 
of the people of this country are feeling upon 
this subject, although, indeed, in the midst of 
a certain clamour in the country, they do not 
give public expression to their feelings. Your 
country is not in an advantageous state at this 
moment; from one end of the kingdom to the 
other there is a general collapse of industry. 
Those members of this House not intimately 70 
acquainted with the trade and commerce of 
the country do not fully comprehend our 
position as to the diminution of employment 
and the lessening of wages. An increase in 


# Lord Palmerston. f Earl of Clarendon. 
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the cost oi living is finding its way to the 
homes and hearts of a vast number of the 
labouring population. 

[At the same time there is growing upl- 
and, notwithstanding what some honourable 
80 members of this House may think of me, no 
man regrets it more than I do— -a bitter and 
angry feeling against that class which has for a 
long period conducted the public affairs of this 
country. I like political changes when such 
changes are made as the result, not of passion, 
but of deliberation and reason. Changes so 
made are safe; but changes made under the 
influence of violent exaggeration, or of the 
violent passions of public meetings, are not 
90 changes usually approved by this House, or 
advantageous to the country.] Sir, I cannot 
but notice, in speaking to gentlemen who sit 
on either side of this House, or in speaking to 
any one I meet ... I cannot, I say, but 
notice that an uneasy feeling exists as to the 
news which may arrive by the very next mail 
from the East I do not suppose that your 
troops are to be beaten in actual conflict with 
the foe, or that they will be driven into the 
100 sea; but I am certain that many homes in 
England in which there now exists a fond hope 
that the distant one may return— many such 
homes may be rendered desolate when the 
next mail shall arrive. The Angel of Death 
has been abroad throughout the land; you 
may almost hear the very beating of his wings. 
There is no one to sprinkle with blood the 
lintel and the sideposts of our doors, that he 
may spare and pass on; but he calls at the 
no castle of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, 


equally as at the cottage of the humble; and 
it is on behalf of all these classes that I make 
this solemn appeal. 

[I tell the noble lord, that if h,e be ready 
honestly and frankly to endeavour, if possible, 
by the negotiations to be opened at Vienna, to 
put an end to this war, no word of mine, no 
vote of mine, will be given to shake his power 
for one single moment, or to change his posi- 
tion in this House. I am sure that the noble 120 
lord is not inaccessible to appeals made to 
him from honest motives and with the defer- 
ential feeling that he has been for more than 
forty years a member of this House. The 
noble lord, before I was born, sat upon the 
Treasury bench, and he has devoted his life to the 
service of his country. He is no longer young, 
and his life has extended almost to the term 
allotted to man. I would ask, I would entreat 
the noble lord to take a course which, when 130 
he looks back upon his whole political career 
—whatever he may find therein to be pleased 
with, whatever to regret — cannot but be a 
source of gratification. By adopting that 
course he would have the satisfaction of re- 
flecting that, having obtained the laudable 
object of his ambition — having become the 
foremost subject of the Crown, the dispenser 
of, it may be, tbe destinies of his country, and 
the presiding genius in her councils — he had 140 
achieved a still higher and nobler ambition: 
that he had returned the sword to the scabbard 
—that at his word torrents of blood had ceased 
to flow — that he had restored tranquillity to 
Europe, and saved this country from the in- 
describable calamities of war.] 


INDIAN MUTINY 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 20 May 1858 


Mr Speaker— Sir, I am terrified for the 
future of India when I hear of the indis- 
criminate slaughter which is now going on 
there. I have seen a letter, written, I believe, 
by a missionary, lately inserted in a most 
respectable weekly newspaper published in 
London, in which the writer estimates that 
10,000 men have been put to death by hanging 
alone. I ask you, whether you approve of 
10 having in India such expressions as these, 
which I have taken this aay from a Calcutta 
newspaper, and which undoubtedly you will 
be held to approve if you do anything that can 
be charged with a confirmation of the tenor 
of this Proclamation. Here is an extract from 
The Englishman , which, speaking of the men 
of the disarmed regiments, who amount to 


some 20,000 or 30,000, or even 40,000 men, 
says : — 

1 There is no necessity to bring every Sepoy to a 2 0 
court-martial, and convict him of mutinous intentions 
before putting him down as guilty. We do not advocate 
extreme or harsh measures, nor are we of those who 
would drench the land with blood; but we have no 
hesitation in saying, that, were the Government to 
order the execution of all these Sepoys, they would be 
legally and morally justified in doing so. There would 
be no injustice done/ 

No injustice would be done 1 I ask tbe House 
to consider that these men have committed no 30 
offence ; their military functions were suspended 
because it was thought they were likely to be 
tempted to commit an offence, and therefore 
their arps were taken from them; and now an 
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Englishman— one of your own countrymen — supreme attributes of the perfection which we 

writing in a newspaper published in Calcutta, call Deity, but all men everywhere compre- 

utters sentiments so atrocious as those which I hend them ; there is no speech nor language in 

have just read to the House. I believe the which their voice is not neard, and they could 60 

whole of India is now trembling under the not have been vainly exercised with regard to 

40 action of volcanic fires ; and we shall be guilty the docile and intelligent millions of India, 

of the greatest recklessness, and I will say of You had the choice. You have tried the 

great crime against the Monarchy of England, sword. It has broken; it now rests broken 

u we do anything by which we shall own this in your grasp; and you stand humbled and 

Proclamation. I am asked on this question to rebuked. You stand humbled and rebuked 

overturn Her Majesty’s Government. The before the eyes of civilised Europe. You may 

policy adopted by the Government on this have another chance. You may, by possibility, 

subject is the policy that was cheered by have another chance of governing India. If 

honourable members on this side when it was you have, I beseech you to make the best use 70 

first announced. It is a policy of mercy and of it. Do not let us pursue such a policy as 

50 conciliation. False— may I not say?— or many men in India, and some in England, 

blundering leaders of this party would induce have advocated, but which hereafter you will 

us, contrary to all our associations and all our have to regret, which can end only, as I 

principles, to support an opposite policy. I believe, in something approaching to the ruin 

am willing to avow that I am in favour of of this country, and which must, if it be per- 

justice and conciliation — of the law of justice sisted in, involve our name and nation in ever- 

and of kindness. Justice and mercy are the lasting disgrace. 


THE UNITED STATES 
BIRMINGHAM, 8 December 1862 

I shall not discuss the question whether the 
north is making war for the Constitution, 
or making war for the abolition of slavery. 

If you come to a matter of sympathy with 
the South, or recognition of the South, or 
mediation or intervention for the benefit of 
the South, you should consider what are the 
ends of the South. . . . 

Is there a man here that doubts for a 
10 moment that the object of the war on the part 
of the South — they began the war — that the 
object of the war on the part of the South is 
to maintain in bondage four millions of human 
beings? That is only a small part of it. The 
further object is to perpetuate for ever the 
bondage of all the posterity of those four 
millfcns of slaves. . . . 

The object is, that a handful of white men 
on that continent shall lord it over many 
20 millions of blacks, made black by the very 
Hand that made us white. The object is, 
that they should have the power to breed 
negroes, to work negroes, to lash negroes, to 
chain negroes, to buy and sell negroes, to 
<ieny them the commonest ties of family, or 
to break their hearts by rending them at their 
pleasure, to close their mental eye to but 
a- glimpse even of that knowledge which 
separates us from the brute — for in their laws 
30 it is criminal and penal to teach the negro to 
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read— to seal from their hearts the Book of 
our religion, and to make chattels and things 
of men and women and children. 

Now I want to ask whether this is to be 
the foundation, as it is proposed, of a new 
slave empire, and whether it is intended that 
on this audacious and infernal basis England’s 
new ally is to be built up. [It has been said 
that Greece was recognised, and that other 
countries had been recognised. But Greece 40 
was not recognised till after she had fought 
Turkey for six years, and the republics of 
South America, some of them, not till they 
had fought the mother country for a score of 
years. France did not recognise the United 
States of America till some, I think, six years, 
five certainly, after the beginning of the War 
of Independence, and even then it was received 
as a declaration of war by the English Govern- 
ment. I want to know who they are who 50 
speak eagerly in favour of England becoming 
the ally and friend of this great conspiracy 
against human nature.] 

Now I should have no kind of objection to 
recognise a country because it was a country 
that held slaves — to recognise the United 
States, or to be in amity with it. [The 
question of slavery there, and in Cuba and 
in Brazil, is, as far as respects the present 
generation, an accident, ana it would be un- 60 
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reasonable that we should object to trade with time? Ask any man in Europe who opens his 
and have political relations with a country, lips for freedom,— who dips his pen in ink that 
merely because it happened to have within its he may indite a sentence for freedom, — whoever 
borders the institution of slavery, hateful as has a sympathy for freedom warm in his own 
that institution is.] But in this case it is a heart,— ask him; he will have no difficulty in 
new state intending to set itself up on the sole telling you on which side your sympathies 
basis of slavery. Slavery is blasphemously should lie. 

declared to be its chief corner-stone. [Only a few days ago a German merchant 130 

I have heard that there are, in this country, in Manchester was speaking to a friend of 
70 ministers of state who are in favour of the mine, and said he had recently travelled all 
South; that there are members of the aristo- through Germany. He said, ‘lam so sur- 
cracy who are terrified at the shadow of the prised, — I don’t find one man in favour of 
great republic; that there are rich men on the South.’ That is not true of Germany 

our commercial exchanges, depraved, it may only ; it is true of all the world except this 

be, by their riches, and thriving un wholesomely island, famed for freedom, in which we dwell, 
within the atmosphere of a privileged class; I will tell you what is the reason. Our 
that there are conductors of the public press London press is mainly in the hands of certain 
who would barter the rights of millions of ruling West End classes; it acts and writes in 140 

their fellow-creatures that they might bask in favour of those classes. I will tell you what 

80 the smiles of the great. they mean. One of the most eminent states- 

But I know that there are ministers of state men in this country, — one who has rendered 
who do not wish that this insurrection should the greatest services to the country, though, I 
break up the American nation ; that there are must say, not in an official capacity, in which 
members of our aristocracy who are not afraid men very seldom confer such great advantages 
of the shadow of the republic ; that there are upon the country, — he told me twice, at an 
rich men, many, who are not depraved by interval of several months, ‘I had no idea 
their riches; and that there are public writers how much influence the example of that re- 

of eminence and honour who will not barter public was having upon opinion here, until I 150 

human rights for the patronage of the great. discovered the universal congratulation that 
90 But most of all, and before all, I believe,— I the republic was likely to be broken up.’ 

am sure it is true in Lancashire, where the But, Sir, the Free States are the home of 
working men have seen themselves coming the working man. Now, I speak to working 
down from prosperity to ruin, from indepen- men particularly at this moment. ... My 

dence to a subsistence on charity, — I say that countrymen who work for your living, re- 

I believe that the unenfranchised but not member this: there will be one wild shriek of 
hopeless millions of this country will never freedom to startle all mankind if that American 
sympathise with a revolt which is intended Republic should be overthrown.] 

to destroy the liberty of a continent, and to [Now for one moment let us lift ourselves, 160 
build on its ruins a mighty fabric of human if we can, above the narrow circle in which we 
IOO bondage. are all too apt to live and think ; let us put 

. . . . . . . . ourselves on an historical eminence, and judge 

But now I shall ask you one other question this matter fairly. Slavery has been, as we 
before I sit down, — How comes it that on the all know, the huge, foul blot upon the fame of 
Continent there is not a liberal newspaper, the American Republic; it is a hideous out- 
nor a liberal politician, that has said, or has rage against human right and against divine 

thought of saying, a word in favour of this law ; but the pride, the passion of man, will 

portentous and monstrous Shape which now not permit its peaceable extinction. The slave- 
asks to be received into the family of nations? owners of our colonies, if they had been strong 170 
Take the great Italian minister, Count Cavour. enough, would have revolted too. I believe 

You read some time ago in the papers part of there was no mode short of a miracle more 

HO a despatch which he wrote on the question of stupendous than any recorded in Holy Writ 
America— he had no difficulty in deciding, that could in our time, or in a century, or in 
Ask Garibaldi. Is there in Europe a more any time, have brought about the abolition of 
disinterested and generous friend of freedom slavery in America, but the suicide which the 
than Garibaldi? Ask that illustrious Hungarian South has committed and the war which it has 
whose marvellous eloquence you once listened begun.] 

to in this hall. Will he tell you that slavery Sir, it is a measureless calamity,— this war. 
has nothing to do with it, and that the slave- I said the Russian war was a measureless 1 80 
holders of the South will liberate the negroes calamity, and yet many of your leaders and 
sooner than the North through the instrumen- friends told you that it was a just war to 
120 tality of the war? Ask Victor Hugo, the poet maintain the integrity of Turkey, some 
of freedom, — the exponent, may I not call him, thousands of miles off. Surely the integrity 
of the yearnings or all mankind for a better of your 6wn country at your own doors must 
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be worth as much as the integrity of Turkey. 
Is not this war the penalty which inexorable 
justice exacts from America, North and South, 
for the enormous gilt of cherishing that frightful 
190 iniquity of slavery for the last eighty years? I 
do not blame any man here who thinks the 
cause of the North hopeless and the restora- 
tion of the Union impossible. It may be 
hopeless; the restoration may be impossible. 
You have the authority of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer # on that point. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as a speaker, is not surpassed 
by any man in England, and he is a great 
statesman; he believes the cause of the North 
200 to be hopeless; that their enterprise cannot 
succeed. 

Well, he is quite welcome to that opinion, 
and so is anybody else. I do not hold the 
opinion ; but the facts are before us all, and, 
as far as we can discard passion and sympathy, 
we are all equally at liberty to form our own 
opinion. But what I do blame is this. I 
blame men who are eager to admit into the 
family of nations a state which offers itself to 
210 us, based upon a principle, I will undertake 
to say, more odious and more blasphemous than 

* Mr Gladstone. 


was ever heretofore dreamed of in Christian or 
pagan, in civilised or in savage times. The 
leaders of this revolt propose this monstrous 
thing — that over a territory forty times as large 
as England, the blight and curse of slavery 
shall be for ever perpetuated. 

I cannot believe, for my part, that such a 
fate will befall that fair land, stricken though 
it now is with the ravages of war. I cannot 220 
believe that civilisation, in its journey with 
the sun, will sink into endless night in order 
to gratify the ambition of the leaders of this 
revolt, who seek to 

Wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

I have another and a far brighter vision before 
my ^aze. It may be but a vision, but I will 
cherish it. I see one vast confederation 
stretching from the frozen North in unbroken 230 
line to the glowing South, and from the wild 
billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer 
waters of the Pacific main, — and I see one 
people, and one language, and one law, and 
one faith, and, over all that wide continent, 
the home of freedom, and a refuge for the 
oppressed of every race and of every clime. 


See also SPEECH ON THE UNITED STATES 

Rochdale, 4 December 1861. — ‘ Seven years ago’ ‘ English name.* 

SPEECH ON THE DEFENCES OF CANADA 

House op Commons, 13 March 1865. — ‘ I have only one more observation* 
‘ power shall extend.’ 


HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM (1778-1868) 

ATTACK ON MR PITT 

Speeches, Vol. L p. 484. 

ARMY ESTIMATES 
Vol. I. p. 61 1. 

HOLY ALLIANCE 
Vol. I. p. 671. 

LAW REFORM 
Vol. II. p. 484 

THE BOOKS OF THE SIBYL 
Vol. II. p. 628. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD 
Vol. III. p. 599-602. 

IRELAND 

Vol. IV. p. 45. 
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EDMUND BURKE 

{1729-1797) 

CONCILIATION WITH THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 

22 March 1775 

Mr Speaker, ... It is good for us to be all the sanguine credulity ot youth, and all the 

here. We stand where we nave an immense fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe 

view of what is, and what is past. Clouds, it? Fortunate man, he has lived to see it! 

indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. Fortunate indeed, if he lives to see nothing 

Let us, however, before we descend from this that shall vary the prospect, and cloud the 

noble eminence, reflect that this growth of our setting of his day ! 

national prosperity has happened within the 

short period of the life of man. It has hap- I pass from the commerce of the colonies to 
pened within sixty-eight years. There are their agriculture. This they have prosecuted 

10 those alive whose memory might touch the with such a spirit, that, besides feeding plenti- 60 

two extremities. LFor instance, my Lord fully their own growing multitude, then annual 

Bathurst might remember all the stages of the export of grain, comprehending rice, has some 

progress. He was in 1704 of an age at least years ago exceeded a million in value. . . . 

to be made to comprehend such things. He At the beginning of the century some of these 

was then old enough colonies imported corn from the mother country. 

acta parentum For some time past, the Old World has been 

isun legere, et quae sit poterit cognosces virtu«- fed from the New. The scarcity which you 

* have felt would have been a desolating famine, 

Suppose, Sir, that the angel of this auspicious if this child of your old age, with a true filial 

youth, foreseeing the many virtues which made piety, with a Roman charity, had not put the 70 

20 him one of the most amiable, as he is one full breast of its youthful exuberance to the 

of the most fortunate, men of his age, had mouth of its exhausted parent, 

opened to him in vision, that ... he should As to the wealth which the colonies have 
see his son, Lord Chancellor of England, drawn from the sea by their fisheries, . . . pray, 

turn back the current of hereditary dignity Sir, what in the world is equal to it? [Pass 

to its fountain, and raise him to a higher by the other parts, and look at the manner 

rank of peerage, whilst he enriched the family in which the people of New England have of 

with a new one — If, amidst these bright late carried on the whale fishery. Whilst we 

and happy scenes of domestic honour and follow them among the tumbling mountains 

prosperity, that angel should have drawn of ice, and behold them penetrating into the 80 

30 up the curtain and unfolded the rising glories deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and 
of his country, and whilst he was gazing with Davis’s Straits, whilst we are looking for them 

admiration on the then commercial grandeur beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they 

of England, the genius should point out to have pierced into the opposite region of polar 

him a little speck, scarce visible in the mass cold, that they are at the antipodes, ana en- 

of the national interest, a small seminal gaged under the frozen serpent of the South, 

principle, rather than a formed body, and Falkland Island, which seemed too remote 

should tell him, ‘ Young man, there is and romantic an object for the grasp of national 

America — which at this day serves for little ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in 

more than to amuse you with stories of the progress of their victorious industry. Nor 90 

40 savage men and uncouth manners; yet shall, is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to 

before you taste of death, show itself equal them than the accumulated winter of both the 

to the whole of that commerce which now poles. We know that whilst some of them 

attracts the envy of the world. Whatever draw the line and strike the harpoon on the 

England has been growing to by a progres- coast of Africa, others run the longitude, and 

sive increase of improvement, brought in by pursue their gigantic game along the coast of 

varieties of people, by a succession of civilising Brazil.] No sea but what is vexed by their 

conquests and civilising settlements in a series fisheries. No climate that is not witness to 

of seventeen hundred years, you shall see as their toils. Neither the perseverance of Hoi- 

much added to her by America in the course land, nor the activity of France, nor the 100 

SO of a single life !’ If this state of his country dexterous and firm sagacity of English enter- 

had been foretold to him, would it not require prise euer carried this most perilous mode of 
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hard industry to the extent to which it has been 
pushed by this recent people; a people who 
are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not 
yet hardened into the bone of manhood. 

America, gentlemen say, is a noble object. 
It is an object well worth fighting for. Cer- 
tainly it is, if fighting a people be the best way 
HO of gaining them. . . . But I confess, . • . 
my opinion is much more in favour of prudent 
management than of force; considering force 
not only as an odious, but a feeble instrument, 
for preserving a people so numerous, so active, 
so growing, so spirited as this, in a profitable 
ana subordinate connection with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe, that the 
use of force alone is but temporary. It may 
subdue for a moment; but it does not remove 
120 the necessity of subduing again: and a nation 
is not governed which is perpetually to be 
conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror 
is not always the effect of force ; and an arma- 
ment is not a victory. If you do not succeed, 
you are without resource; for, conciliation 
failing, force remains; but, force failing, no 
further hope of reconciliation is left. . . . 

A further objection to force is, that you 
130 impair the object by your very endeavours to 
preserve it. The thing you fought for is not 
the thing which you recover; but depreciated, 
sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. 
Nothing less will content me than whole 
America. I do not choose to consume its 
strength along with our own; because in all 
parts it is British strength that I consume. . . . 
Let me add, that I do not choose wholly to 
break the Amtrican spirit; because it is the 
140 spirit that has made the country. 


In this character of the Americans, a love of 
freedom is the predominating feature which 
marks and distinguishes the whole: and as 
an ardent is always a jealous affection, your 
colonies become suspicious, restive, and un- 
tractable, whenever tney see the least attempt 
to wrest from them by force, or shuffle from 
them by chicane, what they think the only 
advantage worth living for. This fierce spirit 
150 of liberty is stronger in the English colonies 
probably than in any other people of the earth ; 
and this from a great variety of powerful 
canses. . . . 

First, the people of the colonies are descend- 
ants of Englishmen. England, Sir, is a nation 
which still I hope respects, and formerly adored, 
her freedom. The colonists emigrated from 
you when this part of your character was most 
predominant; and they took this bias and 
X60 direction the moment they parted from your 
hands. They are therefore not only devoted 
to liberty, but to liberty according to English 
ideas, and on English principles. . . . The 
colonies draw from you, as with tk:ir life- 


blood, these ideas and principles. Their love 
of liberty, as with you, fixed and attached on 
this specific point of taxing. Liberty might be 
safe, or might be endangered, in twenty other 
particulars, without their being much pleased 
or alarmed. Here they felt its pulse; and as 170 
they found that beat, they thought themselves 
sick or sound. 


For all service, whether of revenue, trade, 
or empire, my trust is in the interest of 
America in the British constitution. My hold 
of the colonies is in the close affection which 
grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar privileges, and equal pro- 
tection. These are ties which, though light 
as air, are as strong as links of iron. Let the 180 
colonies always keep the idea of their civil 
rights associated with your government; — they 
will cling and grapple to you; and no force 
under heaven will be of power to tear them 
from their allegiance. ... As long as you 
have the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority 
of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, 
wherever the chosen race and sons of England 
worship freedom, they will turn their faces 190 
towards you. The more they multiply, the 
more friends you will have ; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. ' 

It is a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain, they may have it 
from Prussia. But, until you become lost to 
all feeling of your true interest and your natural 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but 
you. This is the commodity of price, of which 200 
you have the monopoly. This is the true Act 
of Navigation, which binds to you the com- 
merce of the colonies, and through them 
secures to you the wealth of the world. Deny 
them this participation of freedom, and you 
break that sole bond which originally made, 
and must still preserve, the unity of the empire. 

Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as 
that your registers and your bonds, your ^ 
affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets 210 
and your clearances, are what form the great 
securities of your commerce. Do not dream 
that your letters of office, and your instruc- 
tions, and your suspending clauses, are the 
things that hold together the great contexture 
of the mysterious whole. Th se things do not 
make your government. Dead instruments, 
passive tools as they are, it is the spirit of the 
English communion that gives all their life and 
efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 220 
constitution which, infused through the mighty 
mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies every part of the empire, even down 
to the minutest member. 

[Is it not the same virtue which does every- 
thing for us here in England? Do you imagine 
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then, that it is the land tax act which raises 
your revenue? that it is the annual vote in the 
committee of supply which gives you your 

230 army? or that it is the mutiny bill which in- 
spires it with bravery and discipline? No! 
surely no ! It is the love of the people ; it is 
their attachment to their government, from the 
sense of the deep stake they have in such a 
glorious institution, which gives you your army 
and your navy, and infuses into both that 
liberal obedience without which your army 
would be a base rabble, and your navy nothing 
but rotten timber.] 

240 Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom; and a great empire and little 


minds go ill together. If we are conscious of 
our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our 
place as becomes our station and ourselves, 
we aught to auspicate all our public proceed- 
ings on America with the old warning of 
the church, Sursum cordal We ought to 
elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust 
to which the order of Providence has called us. 

By adverting to the dignity of this high calling, 250 
our ancestors have turned a savage wilderness 
into a glorious empire; and have made the 
most extensive, and the only honourable con- 
quests, by not destroying, but by promoting 
the wealth, the number, the happiness of the 
human race. 


IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS 

WESTMINSTER HALL, 4 February 1788 


I charge Mr Hastings . . . with having de- 
stroyed the whole system of government, which 
he had no right to destroy, in the six provincial 
councils. I charge him with having delegated 
away that power which the Act of Parliament 
had directed him to preserve unalienably in 
himself. I charge him with having formed an 
ostensible committee to be instruments and 
tools, at the enormous expense of ^62,000 
10 a-year. I charge him with having appointed 
a person, Dewan, to whom those tools were 
to be subservient; a man, whose name, to 
his own knowledge, by his own general 
recorded official transactions, by everything 
that can make a man known, abhorred, and 
detested, was stamped with infamy; with 
giving him this whole power, which he had 
thus separated from the council-general, and 
from the provincial councils. I charge him 
20 with taking bribes of Gunga Govind Sing, I 
charge him that he has not done that bribe- 
duty with fidelity; for there is something like 
a fidelity in the transactions of the very worst 
of men. I charge him with having robbed 
those people of whom he took the bribes. I 
charge him with having alienated the fortunes 
of widows. I charge him with having, with- 
out right, title, or purchase, taken away the 
lands of orphans, and given them to the very 
30 person under whose protection those orphans 
were. I charge him with giving those very 
zemindaries to the most wicked of persons, 
knowing his wickedness; with having com- 
mitted to him that great country, and with 
having wasted the country, destroyed the 
landed interest, cruelly harassed the peasants, 


burnt their houses, and destroyed the crops. 

I charge him with having tortured and dis- 
honoured their persons, and destroyed the 
honour of the whole female race of that 40 
country. This I charge upon him in the 
name of the Commons of England. 

Now, my Lords, what is it in this last 
moment that we want besides the cause of 
justice— the cause of oppressed princes, of 
undone women of the first rank, of desolated 
provinces, and of wasted kingdoms? Do you 
want a criminal, my Lords? When was there 
so much iniquity applied to any one? No, my 
Lords, with respect to India, you must not 50 
look to punish in India more ; for Mr Hastings 
has not left substance enough in Asia to punish 
such another delinquent. My Lords, if a 
prosecutor you want, the Commons of Great 
Britain appear to prosecute. You have before 
you the Commons of Great Britain as prose- 
cutors; and I believe, my Lords, I may 
venture to say, that the sun in his beneficent 
progress does not behold a more glorious sight, 
than to see those who are separated by the 60 
material bounds and barriers of nature united 
by the bond of social and natural humanity; 
and all the Commons of England resenting as 
their own, the indignities and cruelties that 
have been offered to the people of India. My 
Lords, permit me to add, neither do we want 
a tribunal; for a greater tribunal than the 
present, no example of antiquity, nor anything 
in the world, can supply. My Lords, here we 
see, virtually in the mind’s eye, the sacred 70 
minister of the Crown, under whose authority 
you sit f and whose power you exercise. In 
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that invisible authority, which we all feel the 
energy and life of, we see the protecting power 
of his Majesty. We have also, my Lords, 
sitting in judgment, in this great and august 
assembly, the Heir Apparent to the Crown, 
such as the fond wishes of the people of 
England desire an heir apparent to be. We 
So have here all the nobles of England, offering 
themselves as a pledge for the support of the 
rights of the Crown, and the liberties of the 
people. We have here, my Lords, a great 
hereditary peerage; we have those who have 
their own honour, the honour of their ancestors, 
and the honour of their posterity to guard; 
and who, while they inherit the virtues of those 
ancestors, will be anxious to transmit them to 
that posterity. My Lords, we have also here 
90 a new nobility, who have raised themselves by 
their integrity, their virtue, and their magna- 
nimity, and those who, by their various 
talents and abilities, have been exalted to 
a situation, by the wisdom and bounty of 
their sovereign, which they well deserve, and 
which may justify that favour, and secure to 
them the good opinion of their fellow-subjects. 
These will be equally careful not to sully 
those honours. My Lords, we have here 
100 persons highly exalted in the practice of the 
law, who come to sit in this tribunal, to 
enlighten it, and to strengthen and promote 
those principles which they have maintained 
in their respective courts below. These being 
ennobled for their superior knowledge, will, 
no doubt, see that the law is justly and im- 
partially administered. My Lords, you have 
here also the lights of our holy religion, the 
bishops of our church. Here we behold the 
IIO true image of the most uncorrupted religion, 
in its primitive and ancient forms; here you 
behold it in its primitive ordinances, purified 
from the superstitions that are but too apt to dis- 


grace the best institutions in the world. Yoti 
have here the representatives of that religiop, 
which says, that God is a God of love, that of 
those institutions the very vital spirit is charity, 
and that it so much hates oppression, that 
when the God whom we adore appeared in 
human form, lie did not appear in greatness of 120 
majesty, but in sympathy to the lower people, 
and made it a firm principle, that in that 
government which He who is Master of nature, 
and who appeared in our humble form, has 
established, of the flock that feed and those 
that feed them, he who is called first among 
them is and ought to be the servant of the 
rest. 

My Lords, these are our securities; we rest 
upon them; we reckon upon them; and wfe 130 
commit, with confidence, the interests of India 
and of humanity to your hands. Therefore it 
is, that, ordered by the House of Commons 
of Great Britain, I impeach Warren Hastings 
of high crimes and misdemeanours. 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons 
of Great Britain in Parliament assembled, 
whose parliamentary trust he has abused. 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons 
of Great Britain, whose national character he 140 
has dishonoured. 

I impeach him in the name of the people 
of India, whose laws, rights, and liberties he 
has subverted. 

I impeach him in the name of the people 
of India, whose properties he has destroyed, 
whose country he has laid waste and desolate. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature 
itself, which he has cruelly outraged, injured, 
and oppressed, in both sexes. And I impeach 150 
him in the name and by the virtue of those 
eternal laws of justice, which aught equally to 
pervade every age, condition, rank, and situa- 
tion in the world. 


See also TAXATION OF AMERICA 

19 April 1774 . — Contains the passage about * a cabinet curiously inlaid 1 — 
* Chatham—Charles Townshend.’ ‘ I have done with the third period 
of your policy.’ * In the ideas of all ’ (with omissions ). 

REFLEXIONS 

Marie Antoinette at Versailles . 


ON A REGICIDE PEACE 
Character of William 111 \ 

TO THE ELECTORS OF BRISTOL 
6 September 1780.— 7 he Peroration . 

MR FOX'S INDIA BILL 

House of Commons, 1 December 1783. — Panegyric of Charles Fox.— 
4 And now h jving done ’ * species. * 
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ON THE DEBTS OF THE NABOB OF ARC 07 

House of Commons, 28 February 1785* — ‘Among the victims 1 — ‘ its 
ruin.* 

OPENING OF THE IMPEACHMENT OF WAP PEN HASTINGS 

15 February 1 788. — («). — 1 My lords, I confess* ‘ the laws of his country.* 

(£). — ‘My lords, in the next place* ‘of your justice.* ( c ). — ‘My 

. lords, you have now heard* ‘Asiatic Governments.* 


GEORGE CANNING 

(1770-1827) 

ON THE ARMY ESTIMATES 
PITT and BUONArARTE. house of commons, 8 December 1802 


» . . If I am pushed to the wall, and forced 
to speak my opinion, I have no disguise nor 
reservation; I do think that this is a time 
when the administration of the Government 
ought to be in the ablest and fittest hands : I 
do not think the hands in which it is now 
placed answer to that description; I do not 
pretend to conceal in what quarter I think that 
fitness most eminently resides; I do not sub- 
10 scribe to the doctrines which have been ad- 
vanced, that in times like the present the fit- 
ness of individuals for their political situation 
is no part of the consideration to which a 
member of Parliament may fairly turn his 
attention. . . . Away with the cant of 
‘measures, not men!* the idle supposition 
that it is the. harness and not the horses that 
draw the chariot along! No, Sir, if the com- 
parison must be made, if the distinction must 
20 be taken, men are everything, measures com- 
paratively nothing. I speak, Sir, of times of 
difficulty and danger; of times when systems 
are shaken, when precedents and general rules 
of conduct fail. Then it is, that not to this or 
that measure, however prudently devised, how- 
ever blameless in execution, but to the energy 
and character of individuals, a state must be 
indebted for its salvation. Then it is that 
kingdoms rise or fall in proportion as they are 
30 upheld, not by well-meant endeavours (laudable 
though they may be), but by commanding, 
over-awing talents; by able men. And what 
is the nature of the times in which we live? 
Look at France, and see what we have to cope 


with, and consider what has made her what 
she is? A man. You will tell me that she 
was great, and powerful, and formidable, be- 
fore the date of Buonaparte’s government; 
that he found in her great physical and moral 
resources; that he had but to turn them to 40 
account. True, and he did so. —Compare the 
situation in which he found France with that 
to which he has raised her. I am no pane- 
gyrist of Buonaparte; but I cannot shut my 
eyes to the superiority of his talents, to the 
amazing ascendant of his genius. Tell me not 
of his measures, and his policy. It is his 
genius, his character, that keeps the world in 
awe. Sir, to meet, to check, to curb, to stand 
up against him, we want arms of the same 50 
kind. I am far from objecting to the large 
military establishments which are proposed to 
you. I, vote for them with all my heart. But 
for the purpose of coping with Buonaparte, 
one great commanding spirit is worth them all. 

This is my undisguised opinion. But when I 
state this opinion thus undisguisedly, is my 
right honourable friend to be implicated in a 
charge of prompting what I say? ... Is 
there anything in the life of that right honour- 60 
able gentleman, is there anything in the last 
years of his life, to justify such an accusa- 
tion? No, Sir. Never did young ambition 
just struggling into public notice, and aiming 
at popular favour, labour with half so much 
earnestness to court reputation, and to con* 
ciliate adherents, as my right honourable friend 
has laboured, since his retreat from office, not 
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to attract, but to repel ; not to increase the 
70 number of his followers, but to dissolve attach- 
ment and to transfer support. And if ... he 
has not been able to succeed wholly even with 
those who would sacrifice to his wishes every- 
thing but their attachment to him; if with the 
public he has succeeded not at all, what is the 
inference? what, but that, retreat and with- 
draw as much as he will, he must not hope to 
efface the memory of his past services from the 
gratitude of his country ; he cannot withdraw 
80 himself from the following of a nation; he 
must endure the attachment of a people whom 
he has saved. [For him, therefore, I disdain 
to answer such a charge as has been made 
against him. For myself I may be allowed to 
say, that, for this one plain reason, if for no 
other, I cannot very fairly allow him to be 


held answerable for the sentiments which I 
have uttered, because till the moment in \trhich 
I uttered them, I was myself wholly uncon- 
scious of any intention to make any such 90 
declaration as I have made; it has been 
extorted from me. If my right honourable 
friend had been sitting in his place here beside 
me, he would have been as unprepared to hear, 
as I was to pronounce it. But had he been 
sitting here, called upon as I have been, I 
would not the less have declared myself as I 
h'lve done, however the fear of hurting his 
delicacy might have awed and constrained me. 

But, present or absent, he is no party to what 100 
I say. This much, Sir, for that part of the 
charge in which J am coupled witn my right 
honourable friend.] 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE MARQUESS OF WELLINGTON 
house of commons, 7 July 1813 


I FEEL in common with the honourable gentle- 
man who seconded the motion, and with the 
gallant general* who has just addressed us, 
the difficulty (a difficulty in which no man 
has more frequently placed his friends, 
the House, and the country, than Lord 
Wellington) of expressing, in adequate terms, 
the feelings which fill the mind of every man 
in the country. And I am persuaded, that the 
10 strongest language I could use would be but a 
faint echo of the public sentiment on this 
glorious occasion. ... It is now five years 
since this country, involved *as it was in diffi- 
culties, ^and engaged in a contest the end of 
which it was impossible to foresee, had the 
glorious prospect opened to it of what this 
splendid achievement leads to the hope of 
having brought to a happy consummation. 
At that particular period, amidst the pressure 
20 of events, and all the troubles peculiarly her 
own, she did not hesitate one moment in 
becoming the friend of those whose only claim 
to her friendship was their being the victims 
• of tyranny and oppression. This choice was 
crowned with success; but it was a choice 
which we should not have had cause to regret, 
even had the struggle ended in hopelessness 
and disappointment. Thank Heaven, the 
result was of another character, and proved 
30 that generosity and justice, while they are the 
most liberal, are also the wisest system of 
policy, and that honourable feeling for others 
is nearly connected with our own national 


safety. . . . With regard to the honours to 
be bestowed upon Lord Wellington and his 
companions in arms, we cannot be too lavish 
of them— but to this subject the word 4 lavish * 
cannot be applied— but, while we express our 
sentiments on this subject, we ought also to 
pay the tribute merited by those whose pains, 4 0 

care, anxiety, solicitude, and attention, had 
been unceasingly cherished to prepare at home 
the mighty means for the accomplishment of 
this mighty achievement. Not only his 
Majesty’s Ministers, but this House and the 
country have also to congratulate themselves, 
as well on the generosity and wisdom of their 
first determination, as on the firmness with 
which, under every variety of circumstance, 
and vicissitude of fortune, in the course of a 30 
long contest, sometimes unpromising, some- 
times leading to despondency, . . . and amid 
every difficulty under which the country 
laboured, they continued the contest in a way 
which demonstrated that it never had been the 
prevailing sentiment of the nation, that they 
ought to shrink from the task they had under- 
taken, to be guilty of a dereliction of principle, 
or give up the glorious cause in despair. . . . 

It is not to Spain alone that the effects of the 60 
late victory will be confined. Spain was the 
theatre of Lord Wellington’s glory, but it will 
not be the boundary of the beneficial result of 
his triumph. The same blow which has 
broken the talisman of the French power in 
Spain, has disenchanted the North. How is 
their prospect changed? In those countries, 
where at most a short struggle had been 
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terminated by a result disastrous to their 
70 wishes, if not altogether closing in despair, 
they had now to contemplate a very difficult 
aspect of affairs. Germany crouches no longer, 
trembling, at the feet of the tyrant, but main- 
tains a balanced contest. The mighty deluge 
by which the Continent had been overwhelmed 
begins to subside. The limits of nations are 
again visible, and the spires and turrets of 
ancient establishments begin to re-appear 
above the subsidfng wave. It is this victory 
80 which has defined these objects so lately 
involved in overwhelming confusion. To 
whom, under God, are we indebted for this? 
To the man to whom we are this day voting 
our thanks. As the noble lord justly said, it 
would be presumptuous to anticipate the result 
of this heroic achievement. But we know 
that it must be good. If war continues, in 


war it will lurnish means and heart for the 
maintenance of the struggle; for peace, it will 
furnish the best of means, the association of .go 
peace and victory, without which, I will not 
say that peace ought never to be attempted, 
but without which, I will say, it can never be 
secure with the enemy against whom we have 
to contend. It is the illustrious Wellington 
who furnishes them with these means so to be 
applied. His admirable conception of what 
ought to be done ; his rapidity in executing the 
designs he formed; his wonderful compre- 
hension of measures directed to one end ; the 100 
completeness of his plans, and the thunderbolt 
of war which he launched at last upon the foe, 
enabled this country to furnish the most ample 
data ever given as the basis of a secure and 
lasting peace. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

SPEECH AT LIVERPOOL, 30 August 1 822 


So much, gentlemen, as to the principles of 
Parliamentary reform, and as to the principles 
of my resistance to it as a general proposition. 
Let me now call your attention, for a short 
time, to the practical uses to which Parlia- 
mentary reform is by its advocates proposed 
to be applied. Five or six years ago there 
was great suffering among the labouring classes. 
Provisions were at such a price as to be 
IQ almost unattainable by the poorest order of the 
people. The grievance in which these suffer- 
ings originated was alleged to be the Corn 
Bill. The Corn Bill was passed by the influ- 
ence of the landholders. The remedy was in 
some change which would put that influence 
down; and we all remember what a clamour 
was then raised for Parliamentary reform. 
Well, times come round; there is now such a 
plenty, such a glut of provisions, that the 
20 numblest classes of society are enjoying com- 
parative affluence. In the manufacturing 
districts, there is constant and steady employ- 
ment; at wages somewhat reduced, it is true, 
but sufficient, in general, for comfortable 
maintenance. . . . 

But Parliamentary reform is the panacea for 
every evil. I read, a few days ago (I cannot 
immediately recollect where), a story of an 
artist who had attained great eminence in 
jo painting, but who had directed his art chiefly 
to one favourite object. That object happened 
* 404 


to be a red lion . Ills first employment was 
at a public-house, where the landlord allowed 
him to follow his fancy. Of course the artist 
recommended a red lion, A gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, having a new dining-room to 
ornament, applied to the artist for his assist- 
ance; and, in order that he might have full 
scope for his talents, left to him the choice of 
a subject for the principal compartment of the 40 
room. The painter took due time to de- 
liberate; and then, with the utmost gravity 
and earnestness Don’t you think,’ said he to 
his employer, * that a handsome red lion would 
have a fine effect in this situation?’ The 
gentleman was not entirely convinced, perhaps; 
however, he let the painter have his way in 
this instance, determined, nevertheless, that in 
his library, to which he next conducted the 
artist, he would have something ot more 
exquisite device and ornament. He showed 
him a small panel over his chimney-piece. 

‘ Here,’ says ne, ‘I must have something 
striking. The space, you see, is but small ; 
the workmanship must be proportionably 
delicate.’ * What think you,’ says the painter, 
after appearing to dive deep into his imagina- 
tion for the suggestion, ‘ what think you of a 
small red lionr Just so it is with Parlia- 
mentary reform. Whatever may be the evil, 60 
the remedy is a Parliamentary reform ; and 
the utmost variety that you can extort from 
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those who call themselves ‘moderate re- 
formers* is, that they will be contented with 
a small red lion ! 

Gentlemen, I wish that these theories were 
only entertaining; but they have mischief in 
them, and I wish that against them the 
country should be on its guard. I confess I 
70 am against even the smallest of these red 


lions. I object not to the size, but to the 
species. I fear the smallest would be but the 
precursor of the whole menagerie; and that 
if once, propitiated by his smallness, you open 
the door for his admission, you would find, 
when you wanted him to turn out again, that 
he had been pampered to a formidable size in 
his cage. 


UNLAWFUL SOCIETIES IN IRELAND 
HOUSE of COMMONS, 15 February 1825 


Are we prepared to say that these and other 
acts of the Catholic Association have no 
tendency to excite and inflame animosities? 
I affirm, without hesitation, that they have 
directly that tendency : and in support of this 
affirmation I must beg leave to recur, however 
solemnly warned against the recurrence, to an 
expression which I was the first to bring to the 
notice of the House, but which has been since 
10 the subject of repeated animadversion; I 
mean the abjuration * by the hate you bear to 
Orangemen, 1 which was used by the Associa- 
tion in their Address to the Catholics of 
Ireland. 

Various and not unamusing have been the 
attempts of gentlemen who take the part of 
the Association to get rid of this most un- 
lucky phrase, or at least to dilute and attenuate 
its obvious and undeniable meaning. . . . 

20 I will not follow every other gentleman 
who has strained his faculties to explain away 
this unfortunate expression; but will come 
at once to my honourable and learned friend, 
the Member for Knaresborough,* to whom 
the palm in this contest of ingenuity must 
be conceded by all his competitors. [My 
honourable friend has expended abundant 
research and subtilty upon this enquiry, and 
having resolved the phrase into its elements in 
30 the crucible of his philosophical mind, has 
produced it to us purified and refined to a 
degree that must command the admiration of 
all who take delight in metaphysical alchemy. ] 
My honourable and learned friend began by 
telling us, that, after ail, hatred is no bad 
thing in itself. ‘I hate a Tory,* says my 
honourable friend—* and another man hates a 
cat ; but it does not follow that he would hunt 
down the cat, or I the Tory.’ Nay, so far 
40 from it— hatred, if it be properly managed, is, 
according to my honourable friend’s theory, no 
bad preface to a rational esteem and affection. 
It prepares its votaries for a reconciliation of 
differences-— for lying down with their most 

» ■ ■ • 
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inveterate enemies, like the leopard and the 
kid, in the vision of the prophet. 

This dogma is a little startling, but it is not 
altogether without precedent. It is borrowed 
from a character in a play, which is, I dare 
say, as great a favourite with my learned friend 50 
as it is with me— I mean the comedy of The 
Rivals — in which Mrs Malaprop, giving a 
lecture on the subject of marriage to her niece 
(who is unreasonable enough to talk of liking 
as a necessary preliminary to such a union), 
says: * What have you to do with your likings 
and your preferences, child? Depend upon it, 
it is safest to begin with a little aversion. I 
am sure I hated your poor dear uncle like a 
blackamoor before we were married; and yet 60 
you know, my dear, what a good wife I made 
him.* Such is my learned friend’s argument 
to a hair. 

But finding that this doctrine did not appear 
to go down with the House so glibly as he had 
expected, my honourable and learned friend 
presently changed his tack; and put forward 
a theory, which, whether for novelty or for 
beauty, I pronounce to be incomparable; and, 
in short, as wanting nothing to recommend it 70 
but a slight foundation in truth. * True phil- 
osophy,’ says my honourable friend, ‘will 
always contrive to lead men by the instrument- 
ality of their conflicting vices. The virtues, 
where more than one exist, may live har- 
moniously together, but the vices bear mortal 
antipathy to one another, and therefore furnish 
to the moral engineer the power by which he 
can make each keep the other under control.* 
Admirable— but, upon this doctrine, the poor 80 
man who has but one single vice must be in a 
very bad way. No j^lcrum, no moral power 
for effecting . his cure. Whereas his more 
fortunate neighbour, who has two or more 
vices in his composition, is in a fair way of 
becoming a very virtuous member of society. 

[I wonder how my learned friend would like to 
have this doctrine introduced into his domestic 
establishment. For instance, suppose that I 
discharge a servant because he is addicted to 90 
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liquor, I could not venture to recommend him qualities which he hated most were two which 

to my honourable and learned friend. It might my honourable friend unites in his own 

be the poor man’s only fault, and therefore person — that of Whig and that of Scotchman. ^ 

clearly incorrigible. But if I had the good * So that,’ says my honourable friend, ‘ if Dr* 

fortune to find out that he was also addicted Johnson were alive, and were to meet me at 

to stealing, might I not, with a safe conscience, the Club, of which he was a founder, and of 

send him to my learned friend with a very which I am now an unworthy member, he 

strong recommendation, saying: — I send you would probably break up the meeting rather 120 

a man whom I know to be a drunkard, but than sit it out in such society.* No, sir, not 

100 I am happy to assure you he is also a thief. so. My honourable and learned friend forgets 

You cannot do better than employ him, You his own theory. If he had been only a Whig, 

will make his drunkenness counteract his or only a Scotchman, Dr Johnson might have 

thievery, and no doubt you will bring him out treated him as he apprehends: but being both, 

of the conflict a very moral personage.] My the great moralist would have said to my 

honourable and learned friend, however, not honourable friend, ‘ Sir, you are too much of 

content with laying down these new rules for a Whig to be a good Scotchman ; and, sir, 

reformation, thought it right to exemplify you are too much of a Scotchman to be a good 

them in his own person, and, like Pope’s Whig.* It is no doubt from the collision of 130 

Longinus , to be ‘ himself the great sublime he these two vices in my learned friend’s person, 

no drew.* My learned friend tells us that Dr that he has become what I, and all who have 

Johnson was what he (Dr Johnson himself) the happiness of meeting him at the Club, find 

called a good hater; and that among the him— an entirely faultless character. 

See also PEACE WITH PRANCE 

Speeches, Vol. I. pp. 74-119.— 24 March 1 795. — Deliverance of Europe. — 

p. 74, ‘ That we have objects’ p. 76, ‘ of disgrace’ ... p, 1 14, ‘ But 

the honourable gentleman’ p. 1 19, ‘negative.’ 

UNION WITH IRELAND 

Vol. I. pp. 231-237.— 22 April 1799.— P. 231, ‘But these, Sir, be the 

causes ’ p. 233, ‘ to remedy * . . . p. 239, * I beg pardon ’ 

p. 237, * of Ireland.’ 

OVERTURES OP PEACE PROM PRANCE 

Vol. I. p. 239.-3 Pehruary 1800.— P. 262, ‘If, however’ p. 267, 

‘ passage from Egypt ’ p. 274, ‘ unbroken.’ 

SUBSIDIES TO THE EMPEROR 

Vol. I. p. 290. — 18 July 1800 . — Character of Buonaparte.— P. 291, ‘As I 
am myself 5 p. 297, ‘negotiation.' 

ON DISCUSSIONS WITH PRANCE 

Vol. II. pp. 90-94.— -24 May. An Insulated Policy,— * There are those 
who have maintained' end of Speech, 

THE HEROES-PALMOUTH COACH 
Vol. V. p. 247. 

WORSHIP OP THE SUN IN ECLIPSE— MR PITT 
Vol. V. p. 529. 

THE CATHOLIC CLAIMS 

Vol. HI.— 2 June 1812.— P. 313. ‘Again, then, I ask’ p. 315, ‘times 

more remote 1, . . . p, 316, ‘The question, therefore* p. 318, ‘of 

the kingdoms.* (Caudine Porks) p. 429, ‘with reference, however.* 

ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITY 

Vol. IV.— 16 March 1821.— P. 280, ‘ He had hitherto spoken * . , , p. 283, 

+ t * ‘common constitution.* # 
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FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL 

VoL V. — 16 April 1823. — p. 46, ‘But I consider* p. 50, ‘have laid 

down.* 

ON THE KING'S SPEECH 

Vol. V. — 15 February 1825.— p. 318, *1 now turn’ p. 320, ‘the treaty 

will be signed * (‘ My Thunder')* 

STATE OF THE SILK TRADE 

Vol. V.— 29 February 1826.— p. 526, ‘Sir, I consider it* p. 527, 

‘improvements’ . . . Ibid. ‘ T Wo objections’ ‘Whig policy* . . . 

p. 528, ‘But if it is meant* Ibid. ‘ than of Whigs ’ . . . p. 529, 

* equally false * 1 our great master * . . , Ibid. ‘ we are charged * 

p. 530i ‘ trodden away.’ 

AFFAIRS OF PORTUGAL 

Vol. VI.— 12 December 1826.— p. 89, ‘Sir, I set out with saying’ p. 92, 

‘topics no further,’ and in the same Speech (end) ‘Sir, I confess I 
think ’ ‘ balance of the old.’ 

SPEECH AT PLYMOUTH 

Vol. V.— 1823.— P. 422,— England in action like a Ship of War. — ‘Our 
ultimate object’ ‘ naval glories of England.* 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM 

(1708-1778) 

SPEECH ON THE GOVERNMENT POLICY IN AMERICA 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 20 January 1775 


I wish, my Lords, not to lose a day in this 
urgent, pressing crisis; an hour now lost in 
allaying ferments in America may produce 
years of calamity. For my own part, I will 
not desert for a moment the conduct of this 
weighty business from the first to the last, 
unless nailed to my bed by the extremity of 
sickness. I will give it unremitted attention; 
I will knock at the door of this sleeping and 
10 confounded Ministry, and will rouse them to a 
sense of their important danger. 

When I state the importance of the Colonies 
to this country, and the magnitude of danger 
hanging over this country from the present 
plan of misadministration practised against 
them, I desire not to be unoerstood to argue 
for a reciprocity of indulgence between England 
and America. I contend not for indulgence, 
but justice to America; and I shall ever con- 
30 , tend that thq Americans justly owe obedience 


to us in a limited degree— they owe obedience 
to our ordinances of trade and navigation ; but 
let the line be skilfully drawn between the 
objects of those ordinances and their private, 
internal property; let the sacredness of their 
property remain inviolate; let it be taxable 
only by their own consent, given in their 
provincial assemblies, else it will cease to be 
property. 


Resistance to your acts was necessary, as it 30 
was just ; and your vain declarations of the 
omnipotence of Parliament, and your imperious 
doctrines of the necessity of submission, will 
be found equally impotent to convince, or to 
enslave, your fellow-subjects in America, who 
feel that tyranny, whether ambitioned by an 
individual part of the legislature, or the bodies 
who comprise it, is equally intolerable tp, 
British subjects.. * 

A?1 
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40 The means of enforcing this thraldom are 
found to be as ridiculous and weak in practice 
as they are unjust in principle. Indeed, I 
cannot but feel the most anxious sensibility for 
the situation of General Gage and the troops 
under his command; thinking him, as I do, 
a man of humanity and understanding, and 
entertaining, as I ever will, the highest respect, 
the warmest love, for the British troops. Their 
situation is truly unworthy; penned up— pining 
50 in inglorious inactivity. They are an army 
of impotence. You may call them an army of 
safety and guard, but they are in truth an army 
of impotence and contempt ; and, to make the 
folly equal to the disgrace, they are an army of 
irritation and vexation. ... I mean not to 
censure General Gage’s inactivity; it is a 
prudent and necessary inaction; but it is a 
miserable condition, where disgrace is prudence, 
and where it is necessary to be contemptible. 
60 This tameness, however contemptible, cannot 
be censured; for the first drop of blood shed in 
civil and unnatural war might be immedicabile 
vulnus. 

I therefore urge and conjure your lordships 
immediately to adopt this conciliating measure. 
I will pledge myself for its immediately pro- 
ducing conciliatory effects by its being thus 
well timed; but if you delay till your vain hope 
shall be accomplished, of triumphantly dictating 
70 reconciliation, you delay for ever. ... Is the 
spirit of persecution never to be appeased? 
Are the brave sons of a valiant and pious 
ancestry to inherit their sufferings, as they 
have inherited their virtues? ... ‘ Rhada- 

manthus habet durissima regna, castigatque , 
auditque? So says the wisest poet and perhaps 
the wisest statesman and politician. But our 
ministers say, the Americans must not be 
heard. They have been condemned un- 
to heard. . . . 

But his Majesty is advised that the union in 
America cannot last. Ministers have more 
eyes than I, and should have more ears ; but 
with all the information I have been able to 
procure, I can pronounce it a union, solid, 
permanent, and effectual. . . . These true, 
genuine sons of the earth are invincible. . . . 
Of this general spirit ... of this spirit of 
independence animating the nation of America, 
90 I have the most authentic information. It is 
not new among them ; it is, and has ever been, 
their established principle, their confirmed per- 
suasion ; it is their nature and their doctrine. 


This resistance to your arbitrary system of 
taxation might have been toreseen; it was 
obvious from the nature of things, and of 
mankind; and above all, from the Whiggish 
spirit flourishing in that country. The spirit 


which now resists your taxation in America 
is the same which formerly opposed loans, 100 
benevolences, and ship-money in England; the 
same spirit which called all England on its 
legs, and by the Bill of Rights vindicated the 
English constitution; the same spirit which 
established the great fundamental! essential 
maxim of your liberties— that no subject of 
England shall be taxed but by his own consent. 

This glorious spirit of Whiggism animates 
three millions in America, who prefer poverty 
with liberty to gilded chains and sordid no 
affluence; and who will die in defence of 
their rights as men, as freemen. ... I re- 
cognise to the Americans their supreme un- 
alienable right to their property— a right which 
they are justified in the defence of to the last 
extremity. To maintain this principle is the 
common cause of the Whigs on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and on this. *’Tis liberty to 
liberty engaged,’ that they will defend them- 
selves, their families, and their country. In T20 
this great cause they are immovably allied ; it 
is the alliance of God and nature— immutable, 
eternal, fixed as the firmament of heaven. 

I trust it is obvious to your lordships, that 
all attempts to impose servitude upon such 
men, to establish despotism over such a mighty 
continental nation, must be vain, must be fatal. 

We shall be forced ultimately to retract; let 
us restrain while we can, not when we must. . . . 

With a dignity becoming your exalted situation, 130 
make the first advances to concord, to peace, 
and happiness; for that is your true dignity, 
to act with prudence and justice. That you 
should first concede is obvious, from sound and 
rational policy. Concession comes with better 
grace and more salutary effect from superior 
power; it reconciles superiority of power with 
the feelings of men, ana establishes solid con- 
fidence on the foundations of affection and 
gratitude. 140 

So thought a wise poet and a wise man in 
political sagacity, the friend of Maecenas, and 
the eulogist of Augustus — to him the adopted 
son and successor, the first Caesar, to him the 
master of the world, he wisely urged this 
conduct of prudence and dignity : * Tuque puer y 
tu pane , genus qui ducts Olympo ; projice tela 
manul . . . 

To conclude, my lords, if the ministers thus 
persevere in misadvising and misleading the 150 
King, I will not say that they can alienate the 
affections of his subjects from his crown; but I 
will affirm that they will make the crown not 
worth his wearing. I will not say that the 
King is betrayed; but I will pronounce that 
the kingdom is undone. 
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See also ON TAXING AMERICA 

House of Commons, 14 January 1765.—* Sir, I came to town'— 
* consistere rectum . * 

Same Speech.—' Gentlemen, Sir, have been charged’ * their consent.' 

SECOND SPEECH ON THE ADDRESS 

House of Lords, 9 January \T]Q.—On the Proceedings of the Commons 
in the Case of John Wilkes.— 'My Lords, there is a plain maxim* 
* there tyranny begins.’ 

ON WAR WITH SPAIN 

House of Lords, 22 Ntruember 1770.— -‘From what I have said’ ‘awaken 

the King.’ 

ON AMERICA 

House of Lords, 30 May 1777.—* My Lords, this is a flying moment* 

‘come take.’ 

ON THE ADDRESS OF THANES— WAR WITH AMERICA 

20 November 1777.— I rise, my Lords, ’ ‘never !* 

Same Speech.—' I am astonished ’ ‘ enormous principles.' 


SAMUEL SULLIVAN COX 

HOUSE of representatives, 14 January 1861 


Sir, if the Federal Government is to be 
maintained, its strength must not be frittered 
away by conceding the theory of secession. T o 
concede secession as a right is to make its 
pathway one of roses, and not of thorns. I 
would not make its pathway so easy. If the 
Government has any strength for its own 
preservation, the people demand it should be 
put forth in its civil and moral forces. Dealing, 

JO however, with a sensitive public sentiment, in 
vhich this strength reposes, it must not be 
rudely exercised. It should be the iron hand 
in the glove of velvet. Firmness should be 
allied with kindness. Power should assert its 
own prerogative, but in the name of law and 
love. If these dements are not thus blended 
in our policy, as the Executive proposes, our 
Government will prove either a garment of 
shreds or a coat of mail. We want neither. . . . 

20 Before we enter upon a career of force, let 
us exhaust every effort at peace. Let us seek 
to excite love in others by the signs 0? love in 
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ourselves. Let there be no needless provoca- 
tion and strife. "Let every reasonable attempt 
at compromise be considered. Otherwise, we 
have a terrible alternative. War, in this age 
and in this country, Sir, should be the ultima 
ratio . Indeed, it may well be questioned 
whether there is any reason in it for war. 

What a war! Endless in its hate, without 30 
truce and without mercy 1 If it ended ever, it 
would only be after a fearful struggle ; and then 
with a heritage of hate which would for ever 
forbid harmony. . . . 

Mr Speaker, he alone is just to his country, 
he alone has a mind unwarped by section, 
and a memory unparalysed by fear, who warns 
against precipitancy. He who could hurry this 
nation to the rash wager of battle is not fit to 
hold the seat of legislation. What can justify 40 
the breaking up of our institutions into 
belligerent factions? Better this marble 
Capitol were levelled to the dust ; better were 
this Congress struck dead in its deliberations; 
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better an immolation of every ambition and 
passion which here have met to shake the 
foundations of society, than the hazard of these 
consequences! ... I appeal to Southern 
men, who contemplate a step so fraught with 
50 hazard and strife, to pause. Clouds are about 
us. There is lightning in their frown. Cannot 
we direct it harmlessly to the earth? The 


morning and evening prayer of the people I 
speak for in such weakness rises in strength to 
that Supreme Ruler, who, in noticing the fall 
of a sparrow, cannot disregard the fall of a 
nation, that our States may continue to be as 
they have been — one ; one, in the unreserve of 
a mingled national being; one, as the thought 
of Goa is one ! 60 


Su also JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN (1750-1817) 

DEFENCE OF ARCHIBALD HAMILTON ROWAN 
29 January 1794. — Speeches , p. 150. ‘Gentlemen, Mr Attorney/ etc. . . . p. 167, 
‘ this paper ’ ‘ emancipating the Catholics of Ireland/ (Peroration also.) 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 

(1804-1881) 

REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS 
ATTACK ON SIR ROBERT PEEL 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1 5 May 1846 


[Though I disapprove of their doctrines— 
though I believe from the bottom of my heart 
that their practice will eventually be as per- 
nicious to the manufacturing interest as to the 
agricultural interest of this country, still I 
admire men of abilities who, convinced of a 
great truth, and proud of their energies, band 
themselves together for the purpose of support- 
ing it, and come forward, devoting their lives 
10 to what they consider to be a great cause.] 


Sir, I am bound to say, from personal ex- 
perience, that ... I think the right honour- 
able baronet # may congratulate himself on his 
complete success in having entirely deceived 
his party. ... I remember, when the Whig 
budget was rejected, and the right honourable 
gentleman was installed into office, the changes 
which he proposed at the time created some 
suspicion; but all suspicion was hushed at the 
20 moment, because the right honourable gentle- 
man was looked upon as the man who could 
make the ‘best bargain’ for the party. I 
want to know what gentlemen think of their 
best bargain now? Suddenly, absolute as was 
the confidence in the right honourable gentle- 
man, the announcement was made that there 
was to be another change ; that was to occur 
under his auspices, which, only a few months 
before, he had aptly described as a ‘social 
30 revolution/ . . . How ingenuous was the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, or of 


♦ Sir Robert Peel. ' 
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that minister who formed the omnipotent 
minority of the Cabinet, I leave the House to 
decide. But was it not strange, that, after so 
much agitation, after all these schemes, after 
all these Machiavelian manoeuvres, when the 
minister at last met the House and his party, 
he acted as if we had deserted him, instead of 
his having left us? Who can forget those 
tones ? Who can forget that indignant glance ?— 40 

1 Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques, 

Meaeque terra cedet insolentiae ; ' t 

which means to say, * I, a Protectionist minister, 
mean to govern England by the aid of the 
Anti- Corn- Law League. And as for the 
country gentlemen, why, I snap my fingers in 
their face/ . . . And now, Sir, I must say, 
in vindication of the right honourable gentle- 
man, that I think great injustice has been done 
to him throughout these debates. A perhaps 50 
justifiable misconception has universally pre- 
vailed. Sir, the right honourable gentleman 
has been accused of foregone treachery— of long- 
meditated deception — of a desire unworthy of 
a great statesman, even if an unprincipled 
one— of always having intended to abandon 
the opinions by professing which he rose to 
power. Sir, I entirely acquit the right honour- 
able gentleman of any such intention. I do it 
for this reason, that when I examine the career 60 
of this minister, which has now filled a great 
space in the Parliamentary history of this 

# f Hot. Efod, y xvii. 74, 7^ 
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country, I find that for between thirty and 
forty years, . . . that right honourable gentle- 
man has traded on the ideas and intelligence of 
others. His life has been one great appropria- 
tion clause. He is a burglar of others’ intel- 
lect. . . . From the days of the Conqueror 
to the termination of the last reign, there is no 
70 statesman who has committed political petty 
larceny on so great a scale. I believe, there- 
fore, when the right honourable gentleman 
undertook our cause on either side of the House, 
that he was perfectly sincere in his advocacy ; 
but, in the course of discussion, . . . feeling 
no creative power to sustain him with new 
arguments, feeling no spontaneous sentiments 
to force upon him conviction, ... the right 
honourable gentleman, faithful to the law of his 
So nature, imbibed the new doctrines, the more 
vigorous, bustling, popular and progressive 
doctrines, as he had imbibed ... the doc- 
trines of every leading man in this country, 
for thirty or forty years. . . . And, Sir, even 
now, in this last scene of the drama, when the 
arty whom he unintentionally betrayed is to 
e unintentionally annihilated— even now, in 
this the last scene, the right honourable gentle- 
man, faithful to the law of his being, is going to 
90 pass a project which, I believe it is matter of 
notoriety, is not of his own invention. It is 
one which may have been modified, but which 
I believe has been offered to another Govern- 
ment, and by that Government has been wisely 
rejected. Why, Sir, these are matters of 
general notoriety. [After the day that the right 
honourable gentleman made his first exposition 
of his scheme, a gentleman well known in 
this House, and learned in all the political 
100 secrets behind the scenes, met me, and said : 
‘Well, what do you think of your chiefs 
plan?’ Not knowing exactly what to say, but 
taking up a phrase which has been much used 
in the House, I observed, ‘Well, I suppose it’s 
a “great and comprehensive” plan. ‘Oh!’ 
he replied, 1 we know all about it ! It was 
offered to us ! It is not his plan ; it’s Fopkins’s 
plan 1 ’— And is England to be governed by 


‘Popkins’s plan’? Will he go to the country 
with it? Will he go with it to that ancient no 
and famous England that once was governed 
by statesmen — by Burleighs and by Walsing- 
hams, by Bolingbrokes and by Walpoles, by 
a Chatham and a Canning — will he go to it 
with this fantastic scheming of some pre- 
sumptuous pedant? I will not believe it. 

I have that confidence in the common sense, 

I will say the common spirit of our country- 
men, that I believe they will not long endure 
this huckstering tyranny of the Treasury 120 
Bench— these political pedlars that bought 
their party in the cheapest market, and sold us 
in the dearest.] 

I know, Sir, that there are many who 
believe that the time is gone by when one can 
appeal to those high and honest impulses that 
were once the mainstay and the main element 
ot the English character. I know, Sir, that 
we appeal to a people debauched by public 
gambling — stimulated and encouraged by an 130 
inefficient and short-sighted minister. I know 
that the public mind is polluted with economic 
fancies. ... I know, Sir, that all confidence 
in public men is lost. But, Sir, I have faith 
in the primitive and enduring elements of the 
English character. It may be vain now, in 
the midnight of their intoxication, to tell them 
that there will be an awakening of bitterness ; 
it may be idle now, in the springtide of their 
economic frenzy, to warn them that there may 140 
be an ebb of trouble. But the dark and 
inevitable hour will arrive. Then, when their 
spirit is softened by misfortune, they will recur 
to those principles that made England great, 
and which, in our belief, can alone keep 
England great. Then, too, perchance they 
may remember, not with unkindness, those 
who, betrayed and deserted, were neither 
ashamed nor afraid to struggle for the ‘ good 
old cause’ — the cause with which are associ- 15° 
ated principles the most popular, sentiments 
the most entirely national — the cause of labour 
—the cause of the people— the cause of 
England. 


TIIE IRISH CHURCH 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, II Aprils 1868 


Perhaps, Sir, I ought to notice the remarks 
which were made by the noble lord the 
Member for Stamford.* The noble lord saw 
in this amendment, of which I have given the 
House the plain history — I say the plain and 
true history — the noble lord saw in the 
language of the amendment great cause for 
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mistrust and want of confidence. He saw 
immediately that we were about to betray the 
trust with which he deems us to be invested. 10 
The noble lord is at no time wanting in 
imputing to us the being influenced by not the 
most amiable motives which can regulate the 
conduct of public men. I do not quarrel with 
the invective of the noble lord. The noble 
lord is a man of great talent, and he has 


* Lord Robert Cecil. 
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vigour in his language. There is great vigour learned man, though he despises history. He * 

in his invective, and no want of vindictiveness, can chop logic like Dean Aldrich; but what is 

I admit that, now speaking as a critic, and more ^remarkable than his learning and his 

20 perhaps not as an impartial one, I must say I logic is that power of spontaneous aversion 

think it wants finish. Considering that the which particularises him. There is nothing 80 

noble lord has studied the subject, and that that he likes, and almost everything that he 

he has written anonymous articles against me hates. He hates the working classes of 

before and since I was his colleague — I do England. He hates the Roman Catholics of 

not know whether he wrote them when I was Ireland. He hates the Protestants of Ire- 


his colleague— I- think it might have been 
accomplished more ad unguent. There is one 
thing which the noble lord never pardons, 
and that is the passing of the Reform Act of 
30 last year. But I put it to the House, what 
would have been the general state of affairs if 
the counsels of the noble lord upon that sub- 
ject had prevailed, instead of the suggestions 
which I made and which the House adopted? 
Now that we are free from the heat and the 
great difficulties and perplexities of the last 
Session, and can take, I hope, a fair view of 
what occurred, I would express my opinion— 
and I think it is not peculiar to myself— that 
40 we passed last year a most beneficent and 
noble Act. I have not the slightest appre- 
hension — and I do not speak of my personal 
connection with the matter, but as the First 
Minister of the Crown — I look with no appre- 
hension whatever to the appeal that will be 
made to the people under the provisions of the 
Act. I believe you will have a Parliament 
returned to this House full of patriotic and 
national sentiment, whose decision will add 
50 spirit to the community and strength to the 
State. 

Sir, the only objection which I have to 
these attacks of the noble lord is, that they 
invariably produce an echo from the other 
side. That, it seems to me, is now almost 
a Parliamentary law. When the bark is heard 
on this side, the right honourable member for 
Caine * emerges, I will not say from his cave, 
but, perhaps, from a more cynical habitation. 

60 He joins immediately in the chorus of reciprocal 

malignity, and 

Hails with horrid melody the moon. 

The right honourable gentleman was ex- 
tremely exuberant in his comments upon my 
character and career. I will not trouble the 
House with a defence of that character and 
career. I have sat in tnis House more than 
thirty years, and can truly say that during that 
time comments upon my character and career 
70 have been tolerably free. But the House has 
been the jury of my life, and it allows me now 
here to address it ; and therefore here is not the 
place in which I think it necessary to vindicate 
myself. The honourable gentleman the member 
for Caine is a very remarkable man. He is a 

* Mr Lowe. 
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land. He hates Her Majesty’s ministers. 

And until the right honourable gentleman the 
member for South Lancashire t placed his hand 
upon the ark, he seemed almost to hate the 
right honourable gentleman the member for 
South Lancashire. But now all is changed. 90 
Now we have the hour and the man. But I 
believe the clock goes wrong, and the man is 
mistaken. 

Let me now ask the attention of the House 
to the proposition before us. . . . Now, Sir, 
no one can deny this, that the propositions of 
the right honourable gentlemanf are very con- 
siderable. They are vast and violent. All 
admit that {cries of 'No!']. Well, honourable 
gentlemen say, ‘No but to disestablish an in- 100 
stitution that has existed 300 years, that is in 
the possession of property, that is certainly 
supported by the sympathies of a great part of 
the population of the country— to propose to 
subvert such an institution— without now going 
into the merits of the case — is surely a vast 
and violent change. 

Well, then, the first question I will ask is, 
‘Why this change?* . . . We are told that 
there is a crisis in Ireland. . . . Sir, I never no 
said that Ireland was in a satisfactory state. . . . 

I denied that there was an Irish crisis accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the member for 
South Lancashire. The member for South 
Lancashire, when the late Parliament was 
dissolved not four years ago, was of opinion 
that the Irish Church was a question totally 
out of the pale of modern politics. He seemed 
to shrink from the profanation of the idea that 
he or any human being could ever disturb it. 120 
And yet he is the man who comes forward to 
abolish that institution. Well, I must look to 
the grounds upon which he founds such a 
violent proceeding. He said there was a 
crisis in Ireland, and ... he analysed that 
crisis and gave its causes and its elements. 

[And what were they? Fenianism was one. 
Fenianism, when he was a minister, was rampant 
and mysterious, and the more dangerous be- 
cause it was mysterious. Fenianism now is 130 
not rampant ; we think we have gauged its 
lowest depths, and we are not afraid of it. 

That is one of the evidences and elements of 
this crisis. Does it not seem rather strange 
that though Fenianism was so critical when 
he was a minister we heard nothing of the 

* 

t Mr Gladstone. 
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' crisis, but when I am minister and Fenianism 
is so subdued, it is made the principal argu- 
ment for a revolution? 

140 ^ Well, what was the second element .of the 
right honourable gentleman? He said there 
was a startling and dangerous emigration from 
the country. I never liked the emigration from 
Ireland. I have deplored it. . . . But . . . 
the emigration from Ireland has lasted now for 
a considerable number of years, during most 
of which the right honourable gentleman was 
a leading minister of the Crown, and yet he 
never said that in consequence of that emigra- 
150 tion the state of Ireland was critical. And 
... now when I have the honour to be a 
minister of the Crown, and view still with 
anxiety the emigration from that country, 
though I hav$ the satisfaction of seeing that it 
is reduced, the right honourable gentleman 
says this also is an element in the crisis of 
Ireland. . . . 

Then, Sir, another element of the right 
honourable gentleman was education. ... I 
160 am not aware that the education of the Irish 
people during the two short years we have sat 
upon this bench has created the Irish crisis. . . . 
As for the fourth cause of the crisis, I should 
have thought that, having passed a Reform 
Bill last year, that was a reason why we should 
have lost no time in passing a Reform Bill for 
Ireland. Instead of doing that we are to 
acknowledge a crisis. . . .] 

Sir, I do not think there is an Irish 
170 crisis. . . . But I say, and I have said it 
very often, that the condition of Ireland is, 
on the whole, not entirely satisfactory. . . . 
But is the condition of the Irish people now 
worse than it was before the Union? ... Is 
it not true that the working population are at 
this moment in the enjoyment of a higher rate 
of wages, and consequently in a higher state 
of social enjoyment, than at any previous 
period of their history ? 

180 Sir, the whole thing, this wide-spread dis- 
content, this constant disaffection, and the 
perilous position of the Church in Ireland, is 
explained by the fact, the recent discovery, 
that though the evils of Ireland are not 
materially increased, there are moral evils, 
there are sentimental evils to be redressed. . . . 

Well, Sir, I am not the man to despise a 
sentimental grievance. I think he takes a 
very contracted view of life and of human 
*9® nature who despises the sentimental grievances 
of a nation. . . . Now, what are those senti- 
mental grievances of the Irish people? I am 
not conscious that I have ever been deficient 
in sympathy for the Irish people. ... But 
I must say nothing surprises me more than the 
general conduct of the Irish people on this 
subject of sentimental grievances. They are 
a race who are certainly among the bravest of 


the brave, most ingenious, witty, very imagin- 
ative, and therefore very sanguine; but for 200 
them to go about the world announcing that 
they are a conquered race, does appear to me 
the most extraordinary thing in the world. . . . 

It is the conquerors from whom we should 
learn the fact ; for it is not the conquered who 
should go about the world and announce their 
shame and humiliation. 

Then we are told that the Church in Ireland 
is a badge of this conquest. Well, Sir, I will 
not go into the question as to the origin of the 210 
Irish Church. I hope that nothing shall 
induce me to enter into a controversy as to 
whether St Patrick was a Protestant or not 
But I ask this plain question from this con- 
quered race— who attain an eminent position 
in every country where wars are successful — * 

why is the Church of Ireland more a badge of 
conquest to the Roman Catholics of that 
country than the Church of England is to the 
Dissenters? ... If there is any difference, 220 
the feelings of the English Dissenter ought to 
be more bitter than those of the Roman 
Catholic. That is, therefore, another point, 
so far as sentimental grievances are concerned, 
of which I really do hope we shall hear no 
more. 


I say that it is not right to disestablish the 
Irish Church ; and of this I am quite certain, 
that it never can be right to argue that 
question on an assumed and fallacious crisis, 230 
which any man who has any knowledge of 
life knows has no existence. 


Whether the policy is right or wrong is 
another question; but do not let the House 
misconceive the crisis which has arrived. 

Well, then, we come to the question of 
England, ... No man can have watched 
what has taken place in this country during 
the last ten years without being prepared, if 
he be of a thoughtful mind, for the crisis of 240 
this country. I repeat it, . . . the crisis of 
England is now fast arriving. High Church 
Ritualists and the Irish followers 01 the Pope 
have been long in secret combination, and are 
now in open confederacy. (Laughter.) 

Yes, but it is a fact. It is confessed by 
those who attempted to prevent this com- 
bination, to mitigate the occurrence, to avoid 
the conjuncture which we always felt would be 
most dangerous to the country. They have 250 
combined to destroy that great blessing of con- 
ciliation which both parties in the State for 
the last quarter of a century have laboured to 
effect. I am perfectly aware of the great 
difficulties that we have to encounter. I know 
the almost superhuman power of this com- 
bination. They have their hand almost upon 
the realm of England. Under the guise of 
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Liberalism, under the pretence of legislating the policy of the right honourable gentleman 
260 in the spirit of the age, they are, as they who is their representative, if successful, will 
think, about to seize upon the supreme change the character of this country. It will 
authority of the realm. But this I can say, deprive the subjects of Her Majesty of some 
that so long as, by the favour of the Queen, I of their most precious privileges, and it will 270 
stand here, I will oppose to the utmost of my dangerously touch even the tenure of the 
ability the attempt they are making. I believe Crown. 

See also DEATH OF RICHARD COBDEN (1804-1865) 

♦‘House of Commons, 3 April 1865.— ‘Sir, having been a member’ 

‘an honour to England.’ 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 

House of Commons, 25 February 1867.—* Mr Speaker, in rising’ 

‘ the people.’ 


HENRY, LORD ERSKINE 

^746-1817) 

DEFENCE OF THOMAS PAINE 
COURT OF king’s bench, 18 December , 1792 

Milton, Sir, wisely says that a disposition in heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of 

a nation to controversy is no proof of sedition timorous and flocking birds, with those also 

or degeneracy, but quite the reverse. In that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at 

speaking of this subject he rises into that in- what she means, and in their envious gabble 

expressibly sublime style of writing wholly would prognosticate a year of sects and 

peculiar to himself. He was indeed no schisms. 

plagiary from anything human; he looked up Gentlemen, what Milton only saw in his 
for light and expression, as he himself wonder- mighty imagination, I see in fact ; what he 
fully describes it, by devout prayer to that expected, but which never came to pass, I see 

10 great Being who is the source of all utterance now fulfilling ; methinks I see this noble and 

and knowledge; and who sendeth out His puissant nation, not degenerated and drooping 

seraphim with the hallowed fire of His altar to to a fatal decay, but casting off the wrinkled 

touen and purify the lips of whom He pleases. skin of corruption to put on again the vigour 

‘When the cheerfulness of the people, 5 says of her youth. And it is because others as well 
this mighty poet, ‘is so sprightly up, as that it as myself see this that we have all this uproar! 

has not only wherewith to guard well its own —France and its constitution are the mere 

freedom and safety, but to spare and to bestow pretences. It is because Britons begin to 

upon the solidest and sublimest points of con- recollect the inheritance of their own con- 50 

troversyand new invention, it betokens us not stitution, left them by their ancestors ; — it is 

20 degenerated nor drooping to a fatal decay, but because they are awakened to the corruptions 

casting off the old and wrinkled skin of cor- which have fallen upon its most valuable parts, 

ruption, to outlive these pangs, and wax young that forsooth the nation is in danger of being 

again, entering the glorious ways of truth and destroyed by a single pamphlet. . . . 

prosperous virtue, destined to become great Gentlemen, I have but a few more words to 
and honourable in these latter ages. Methinks trouble you with : I take my leave of you with 

I see, in my mind, a noble and puissant nation declaring that all this freedom which I have 

rousing herself, like a strong man after sleep, been endeavouring to assert is no more than 

and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I the ancient freedom which belongs to our own 60 

see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, inbred constitution. I have not asked vou to 

30 and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full acquit Thomas Paine upon any new lights, or 

mid-day beam; purging and unsealing her upon any principle but that of the law, which 

long-abused sight at the fountain itself of you are ^orn to administer. My great object 
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has been to inculcate that wisdom and policy, 
which are the parents of the government of 
Great Britain, forbid this jealous eye over her 
subjects; and that, on the contrary, they cry 
aloud in the language of the poet, adverted to 
70 by Lord Chatham on the memorable subject of 
America, unfortunately without effect— 

Be to their faults a little blind, 

Be to their virtues very kind, 

Let all their thoughts be unconfined, 

And clap your padlock on the mind. 

Engage the people by their affections, — 
convince their reason, — and they will be loyal 
from the only principle that can make loyalty 
sincere, vigorous, or rational, — a conviction 
80 that it is their truest interest, and that their 
government is for their good. Constraint is 
the natural parent of resistance, and a pregnant 
proof that reason is not on the side of those 
who use it. You must all remember Lucian’s 
pleasant story: Jupiter and a countryman were 


walking together, conversing with great freedom 
and familiarity upon the subject of heaven and 
earth. The countryman listened with attention 
and acquiescence, while Jupiter strove only to 
convince him ; but happening to hint a doubt, 90 
Jupiter turned hastily round and threatened 
him with his thunder. 4 Ah, ah!* says the 
countryman, 4 now, Jupiter, I know that you 
are wrong; you are always wrong when you 
appeal to your thunder.* 

This is the case with me— I can reason with 
the people of England, but I cannot fight 
against the thunder of authority. 

Gentlemen, this is my defence for free 
opinions. With regard to myself, I am, and 100 
always have been, obedient and affectionate to 
the law — to that rule of action, as long as I 
exist, I shall ever give my voice and my 
conduct; but I shall ever do as I have done 
to-day, maintain the dignity of my high pro- 
fession, and perform, as I understand them, 
all its important duties. . , » 


CHARLES JAMES FOX 

(1748-1805) 

ADDRESS ON THE KING'S SPEECH 


WARS WITH AMERICA AND 


You have now two wars before you, of which 
you must choose one, for both you cannot sup- 
ort. The war against America has been 
itherto carried on against her alone, unassisted 
by any ally; notwithstanding she stood alone, 
you have been obliged uniformly to increase 
your exertions, and to push your efforts to the 
extent of your power, without being able to 
bring it to any favourable issue; you have 
10 exerted all your strength . hitherto without 
effect, and you cannot now divide a force found 
already inadequate to its object. My opinion 
is fer withdrawing your forces from America 
entirely, for a defensive war you never can 
think of; a defensive war would ruin this 
nation at any time and in any circumstances; 
an offensive war is pointed out as proper for 
this country; our situation points it out, and 
the spirit of the nation impels us to attack 
ao rather than defence. Attack France, then, for 
she is your object : the nature of the war with 
her is quite different ; the war against America 
is against your own countrymen, that against 
France is against your inveterate enemy and 
rival. . . . Every stroke against France is of 
advantage to you; the more you lower her 


France, 26 November 1778 

scale, the more your own rises, and the more 
the Americans will be detached from her as 
useless to them. Even your victories over 
America are favourable to France, from what 30 
they must cost you in men and money ; your 
victories over France will be felt by her ally. 
America must be conquered in France; France 
never can be conquered in America. 

The war of the Americans is a war of passion ; 
it is of such a nature as to be supported by the 
most powerful virtues, love of liberty and of 
country, and at the same time by those passions 
in the human heart which give courage, 
strength, and perseverance to man; the spirit 40 
of revenge for the injuries you have done them, 
of retaliation for the hardships inflicted on them 
and of opposition to the unjust powers you 
would have exercised over them. Everything 
combines to animate them to this war, and 
such a war is without end; for whatever 
obstinacy enthusiasm ever inspired man with, 
you will now have to contend with in America. 

No matter what gives birth to that enthusiasm, 
whether the name of religion or of liberty, the 50 
effects are the same : it inspires a spirit that is 
unconquerable, and solicitous to undergo diffi- 
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cuities and dangers; and as long as there is a 
man in America, so long will you have him 
against you in the field. 

The war of France is of another sort. The 
war of France is a war of interest; it was 
interest that first induced her to engage in it, 
and it is by that same interest that she will 
60 measure its continuance. Turn your face at 
once against her, attack her wherever she is 
exposed, crush her commerce wherever you 
can, make her feel heavy and immediate 
distress throughout the nation, and the people 
will soon cry out to their Government. . . . 
She will find the having entered into this busi- 
ness a bad bargain, and you will force her to 
desert an ally that brings so much trouble and 
distress, and the advantages of whose alliance 
70 may never take effect. 

What, sir, is become of the ancient spirit of 
this nation? Where is that national spirit that 
ever did honour to this country? Have the 
present ministers exhausted that, too, with 
almost the last shilling of your money? Are 
they not ashamed of the temporising conduct 


they have used towards France? ... But 
look, a^jain, how Holland is spoken of to-day; 
even in your correspondence with her your 
littleness appears : — go 

pauper et exul uterque 
projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. 

From this you may judge of your situation; 
from this you may know what a state you are 
reduced to. How will the French party in 
Holland exult over you, and grow strong? 

She will never continue your ally while you 
meanly crouch to France, and dare not stir 
in your own defence; nor is it extraordinary 
that she should not, while the present ministers 90 
remain in place. No power in Europe is so 
blind; none stupid enough to ally itself with 
weakness, to become partner in bankruptcy, 
to unite with obstinacy, absurdity, and im- 
becility. For these reasons, Sir, I am against 
the address upon your table, and most heartily 
concur in the amendment of my right honour- 
able friend. 


EAST INDIA BILL 


RIGHTS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY: 

Thk honourable gentleman charges me with 
abandoning that cause, which, he says, in 
terms of flattery, I had once so successfully 
asserted. I tell him, in reply, that if he were 
to search the history of my life, he would find 
that the period of it, in which I struggled most 
for the real, substantial cause of liberty, is this 
very moment that I am addressing you. Free- 
dom, according to my conception of it, consists 
IO in the safe and sacred possession of a man’s 
property, governed by laws defined and certain ; 
with many personal privileges, natural, civil, 
and religious, which he cannot surrender with- 
out ruin to himself; and of which to be de- 
rived by any other power, is despotism. This 
ill, instead of subverting, is destined to give 
stability to these principles ; instead of narrow- 
ing the basis of freedom, it tends to enlarge it ; 
instead of suppressing, its object is to infuse 
20 and circulate the spirit of liberty. 

What is the most odious species of tyranny? 
Precisely that which this bill is meant to anni- 
hilate. That a handful of men, free themselves, 
should execute the most base and abominable 
despotism over millions of their fellow-creatures ; 
that innocence should be the victim of op- 
pression; that industry should toil for rapine; 
that the termless labourer should sweat, not 
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for his own benefit, but for the luxury and 
rapacity of tyrannic depredation; in a word, 30 
that thirty million of men, gifted by Providence 
with the ordinary endowments of humanity, 
should groan under a system of despotism un- 
matched in all the histories of the world. 

What is the end of all government ? Certainly 
the happiness of the governed. Others may 
hold other opinions; but this is mine, and I 
proclaim it. What are we to think of a 
government, whose good fortune is supposed 
to spring from the calamities of its subjects, 40 
whose aggrandisement grows out of the miseries 
of mankind? This is the kind of government 
exercised under the East India Company upon 
the natives of Indostan; and the subversion 
of that infamous government is the main object' 
of the bill in question. 

it is objected that the charte/of the^fcorapany 
should not be violated ; and upon this point, 

Sir, I shall deliver my opinion without disguise. 5 ° 
A charter is a trust to one or more persons for 
some given benefit. If this trust be abused, 
if the benefit be not obtained, and its failure 
arises from palpable guilt, or (what in this case 
is full as baa) from palpable ignorance or mis- 
management, will any man gravely say, that 
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trust should not be resumed, and delivered to 
other hands, more especially in the case of the 
East India Company, whose manner of execut- 
60 ing this trust, whose laxity and languor produced, 

and tend to produce consequences diametrically 
opposite to the ends of confiding that trust, 
ana of the institution for which it was granted? 
I beg of gentlemen to be aware of the lengths 
to which their arguments upon the intangibility 
of this charter may be carried. Every syllable 
virtually impeaches the establishment by which 
we sit in this House, in the enjoyment of this 
freedom, and of every other blessing of our 
70 government. These kind of arguments are 
batteries against the main pillar of the British 
Constitution. . . . Those who condemn the 
present bill as a violation of the chartered 
rights of the East India Company, condemn, 
on the same ground, I say again, the Revolu- 
tion, as a violation of the chartered rights of 
King James II. He, with as much reason, 
might have claimed the property of dominion ; 
but what was the language of the people? 


‘No, you have no property in dominion; 80 
dominion was vested in you, as it is in every 
chief magistrate, for the benefit of the com- 
munity to be governed ; it was a sacred trust 
delegated by compact; you have abused that 
trust; you have exercised dominion for the 
purposes of vexation and tyranny — not of com- 
fort, protection, and good order ; and we there- 
fore resume the power which was originally 
ours; we recur to the first principles of all 
government, the way of the many: and it is 90 
our will that you shall no longer abuse your 
dominion. * The case is the same with the 
East India Company’s government over a 
territory, as it has been said by my honourable 
friend (Mr Burke), of 280,000 squarfc miles in 
extent, nearly equal to all Christian Europe, 
and containing thirty million of the human 
race. It matters not whether dominion arises 
from conquest, or from compact. Conquest 
gives no right to the conqueror to be a tyrant ; 100 
and it is no violation of right to abolish the 
authority which is misused. . . . 


EAST INDIA BILLS 
(From the same Speech) 
THE COALITION 


I have spoken of myself very often in the 
course of what I have said this night, and 
must speak still more frequently in the course 
of what I have to say; the House will see this 
awkward task is rendered indispensable, in- 
finitely more having been said concerning me, 
during the debate, than concerning the question, 
which is the proper subject of agitation. The 
right honourable gentleman (Mr Pitt) says, that 
10 nothing ever happened to give him an ill im- 
pression of my character, or to prevent a 
mutual confidence. He says rightly; there 
have been interchanges of civility, and amicable 
habits between us, in which I trust I have 
given him no cause to complain. But after 
pronouncing a brilliant eulogy on me and my 
capacity to serve the country, the right honour- 
able gentleman considers me at the same time 
the vfiost dangerous man in the kingdom. . . . 
20 The right honourable gentleman could not 
for one night pass by the coalition, yet 1 think 
he might have chosen a fitter time to express 
his indignation against the noble lord (North) 
than the present moment. An attack upon 
the noble lord in his presence would bear a 
more liberal colour; and the cause of his 
absence now would surely rather disarm than 
irritate a generous enemy. There are distinc- 
tions in hatred, and the direst foes upon such 
30 occasions moderate their aversion. The coali- 


tion is, however, a fruitful topic, and the power 
of traducing it, which the weakest and meanest 
creatures in the country enjoy and exercise, is 
of course equally vested in men of rank and 
parts, though every man of parts and rank 
would not be apt to participate in the privi- 
lege. . . . 

An honourable gentleman under the gallery 
(Mr Martin), to whom an abuse of the coali- 
tion seems a sort of luxury, wishes that a 40 
starling were at the right hand of the Chair to 
cry out, ‘disgraceful coalition P Sir, upon this 
subject I shall say but a few words. The 
calamitous situation of this country required an 
administration whose stability could give it 
a tone of firmness with foreign nations, and 
promise some hope of restoring the faded 
glories of the country. Such an administration 
could not be formed without some junction of 
parties; and if former differences were to be 50 
an insurmountable barrier to union, no chance 
of salvation remained for the country; as it is 
well known, that four public men could not be 
found, who had not, at one time or other, taken 
opposite sides in politics. The great cause of 
difference between us and the noble lord in the 
blue riband no longer existed ; his personal 
character stood high ; and thinking it safer to 
trust him than those who had before deceived 
us, we preferred to unite with the noble lord. 60 
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A similar junction in 1757, against which a 
similar clamour was raised, saved the empire 
from ruin, and raised it above the rivalship of 
all its enemies. The country, when we came 
into office, bore not a very auspicious com- 
plexion; yet, Sir, I do not despair of seeing it 
again resume its consequence in the scale of 
nations, and again make as splendid a figure 
as ever. Those who asserted the impossibility 

70 of our agreeing with the noble lord and his 
friends, were false prophets; for events have 
belied their augury. We have differed like 
men, and like men we have agreed. A body 
of the best and honestest men in this House, 
who serve their country without any other 
reward tlian that arising from the disinterested 
discharge of their public duty, approved that 
junction, and sanctify the measure by their 
cordial support. 

80 Such, Sir, is this coalition, which the state 
of the country rendered indispensable ; and for 
which the history of every country records a 
thousand precedents; yet to this the term ‘ dis- 


graceful * is applied ! Is it not extraordinary, 
then, that gentlemen should be under such 
spells of false delusion as not to see that if 
calling it disgraceful makes it so, these epithets 
operate with equal force against themselves? 

If the coalition be disgraceful, what is the anti- 
coalition? When I see the right honourable 90 
gentleman (Mr Pitt) surrounded by the early 
objects of his political, nay, his hereditary 
hatred, and hear him revile the coalition, I am 
lost in the astonishment how men can be so 
blind to their own situation as to attempt to 
wound us in this political point, possessed 
as we are of the power of returning the same 
blow, with the vulnerable part staring us di- 
rectly in the face. If the Honourable gentle- 
man under the gallery wishes that a starling 100 
were perched upon the right hand of the Chair, 

I tell him that the wish is just as reasonable 
to have another starling upon the left hand of 
the Chair, to chirp up coalition against coali- 
tion, and to harmonise their mutual disgrace, 
if disgrace there be. 


ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 
18 February 1797 


The sentiment of opposition. Sir, to this trade 
is one which, if it has once got possession of 
the breast of an honest man, it is impossible 
that any mode of debating or of resisting it 
should add to the impression which must al- 
ready be made on his mind. But if it were 
possible that any mode of resistance to the 
question of abolition could have the effect of 
inspiring me with a greater degree of earnestness 
10 than I already feel on the subject, it would be 
that which has been attempted by the right 
honourable gentleman who spoke last (Mr 
Dundas). I confess that I am not a little indignant 
at the mode in which he has treated the subject. 
The honour of the House, the honour of the 
legislature, and a regard to the principles of 
the constitution, make me feel warm upon the 
occasion. . . . 

I must remind gentlemen, that at present 
20 the question is not emancipation, but aboli- 
tion. . . . The question is, whether we will 
suffer a horrible injustice to be carried on under 
the sanction of our laws? The question is 
not one that interferes with the local jurisdic- 
tion of the colonies: it is, whether we shall 
exert a right, which undoubtedly we possess, 
to determine with respect to the continuance 
of a trade, which depends on ourselves. The 
confusion in this instance has arisen from the 
30 idea, tbit if the abolition takes place, it must 
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necessarily be followed by the emancipation. 

I hope and trust that it will be; but this point 
I leave for the decision of the proper legisla- 
ture, with whose province I have no wish to 
interfere. ... I think it is not necessary to 
employ more than one argument with respect 
to the character of the House; — ‘Did you not, 
four years ago, pledge yourselves at this time 
to abolish the detestable traffic in human flesh?’ 

The honourable baronet says, that the House 40 
then acted from the opinion expressed in the 
numerous petitions, which were received from 
different parts of the country. What, then? 
would you have it go abroad that the House 
supposed it right to act from the opinion of 
the public, in order to ensure a little popularity, 
and promote their petty interests at elections ; 
and the moment that the pleasure of that 
opinion is withdrawn, conceive themselves to 
be justified in renouncing the pledge which 5 ° 
they had solemnly adopted? ... 

But it has been said that if you abolish the 
trade, other powers will take it uo. This is 
an argument which cannot at all affect the 
line of conduct which we are bound to pursue. 

The question is, whether you have not the 
power of completely abolishing it in your own 
colonies? Unquestionably you have, notwith- 
standing what has been urged, that they will 
still continue to be supplied from other powers. 
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• , . This country ought to threaten with loss 
of independence every colony which, after the 
interdiction of the legislature, should still 

g jrsevere to carry on this infamous traffic. 

ut it is farther said, that even if the trade 
were abolished by us, the interests of humanity 
would not be benefited, and that it would be 
carried on with circumstances of still greater 
cruelty and oppression. Upon the same 
70 principle might we justify every crime. It 
might be alleged, that crime must be committed 
in society, and that therefore we will anticipate 
the criminal purpose, in order to prevent its 
being perpetrated with more wanton outrage, 
or detennined ferocity. By this reasoning the 
robber might defend his occupation of plunder; 
he might say, ‘ It is an advantage to myself, 
and I exercise it with less injury to others than 
more hardened or savage offenders. * The 
80 same argument might be brought to extenuate 
the crime of murder : it might be alleged that 
it was less reprehensible, because it was ac- 
companied with fewer circumstances of ex- 
cruciating torture, or persevering malice. . . . 

But the right honourable gentleman has 
alleged, as a reason why we ought to give some 
quarter to this trade, the respect which we 
owe to our forefathers. We ought not, for- 
sooth, to load their memories with all that 
90 accumulation of guilt which is charged upon 
this traffic, or to brand with such harsh epithets 
a practice which they encouraged by their 
example. Reverence for their characters and 
regard to their names ought to sink the con- 
sideration of injustice, and extenuate the horror 
of cruelty. The tendency of mankind to de- 
generacy has been a common topic of declama- 


tion among moralists and poets. If the com- 
plaint be well founded, we ought at least, by 
getting rid as much as possible of the vices of 100 
our ancestors, to endeavour to compensate for 
the particulars in which we fall short of their 
virtues. But if antiquity shall be found to 
sanctify injustice, and reverence for former 
times to diminish the detestation of cruelty — 
if we shall conceive it to be a point of honour 
to throw a gloss over the crimes of our ances- 
tors, while we are led, from a sense of duty 
to their names, to copy them in our own 
practice, then truly the prediction of the poet no 
will be fulfilled — 

aetas parentum prior avis tulit 
nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem. 

. . . The question is, whether the House, 
by its present decision, shall show itself to 
have been hypocritical or honourable in its 
former declaration. It is even of more im- 
portance. It is whether the nation, after pre- 
tending to spend oceans of blood and millions 120 
of money in the cause of religion, social order, 
and humanity, shall continue to carry on this 
shameful and unprincipled traffic, and by a 
conduct so inconsistent with its professions, 
so injurious to its honour, incur the charge of 
the vilest simulation, or the most hardened 
effrontery. It is surely a point of no small 
importance, whether, under these circum- 
stances, the legislature shall permit (and to , 
permit is in some cases to enjoin) the con- 130 
tinuance of a trade, which, after a long and 
laborious investigation, they have pronounced 
to be inconsistent with humanity and justice. 


See also RESPECTING THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT 

10 February 1777.~SPRF.CHKS, Vol. I. p. 67. — ‘Mr Fox said’ ‘nearer 

home.’ 

CHARGES AGAINST WARREN HASTINGS 

I June 1786. — Vol. III. p. 239 .—Responsibility of the Indian Government, 
— End of Speech (with omissions). 

ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

18 February 1797. — ‘Sir, I wish the atrocities* ‘to give us peace.* 

CONSULAR GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 

3 February 1800. — Vol. IV. pp. 420-2. — Horrors of Revolution — House of 
Bourbon . 

REFORM IN PARLIAMENT 

Vol. VI. p. 368. — ‘ Sir, I have given my advice’ end of Speech . 

TREASON AND SEDITION BILLS 
Vol. VI. pp. 333-S .—Right of Petition. 
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W. E. GLADSTONE 

(1809-1898) 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL 

ON LORD GROSVENOR’S MOTION, HOUSE OK COMMONS, 27 April 1866 


Sir, the hour has arrived when this protracted 
debate must come to an end. . . . But a very 
few words more, and I have done. May I 
speak briefly to the honourable gentlemen on 
the other side, as some of them have copiously 
addressed advice to gentlemen on this side of 
the House? I would ask them: Will you not 
consider, before you embark in this new crusade, 
whether the results of those other political 
10 crusades, in which you have heretofore en- 
gaged, have been so satisfactory to you as to 
encourage you to a new venture in the same 
direction? Great battles you have fought ; and 
fought them manfully. The battle of main- 
taining civil disabilities on account of religious 
belief; the battle of resistance to the first 
Reform Act; the obstinate and long-continued 
battle of Protection; all these great battles 
have been fought by the great party that I now 
20 look in the face ; and, as to some limited portion 
of those conflicts, I admit my own share of the 
responsibility. But I ask again, have their 
results, have their results towards yourselves, 
been such as that you should be disposed to 
renew struggles similar to these? . . . The 
effect of your course has been to give over to 
your adversaries for five out of every six, or for 
six out of every seven years, since the epoch of 
the Reform Act, the conduct and management 
30 of public affairs. The effect has been to lower, 
to reduce, and contract your just influence in 
the country, and to abridge your legitimate 
share in the administration of the Government. 
It is good for the public interest that you also 
should be strong. But if you are to be strong, 
you can only be so by showing, in addition to 


the kindness and the personal generosity which 
I am sure you feel towards the people, a 
public, a political trust and confidence in the 
people. ... 40 

Sir, we are assailed, and with us the Bill, of 
which we think more seriously than of our- 
selves. This Bill is in a state of crisis and 
ril, and the Government along with it. 
e stand or fall with it, as has been declared 
by my noble friend, Lord Russell. We stand 
with it now ; we may fall with it a short time 
hence. If we do so fall, we, or others in 
our places, shall rise with it hereafter. ... 

At some point of the contest you may possibly 50 
succeed. You may drive us from our seats. 

You may slay, you may bury, the measure 
that we have introduced. But we will write 
upon its gravestone for an epitaph this line, 
with certain confidence in its fulfilment; — 

Exoriere aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. 

You cannot fight against the future. Time is 
on our side. The great social forces which 
move onwards in their might and majesty, 
and which the tumult of these debates does 60 
not for a moment impede or disturb, those 
great social forces are against you; they work 
with us; they are marshalled in our support. 

And the banner which wc now carry m the 
fight, though perhaps at some moment of the 
struggle it may droop over our sinking heads, 
yet will float again in the eye of heaven, and 
will be borne by the firm hands of the united 
people of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to 
an easy, but to a certain and to a not distant 7° 
victory. 


HOME RULE 


house of commons, 7 June 1886 
What is the case of Ireland at this moment? 


Have honourable gentlemen considered that 
they are coining into conflict with a nation? 
Cfcn anything stop a nation’s demand, except 
its being proved to be immoderate and unsafe? 
But here are multitudes, and I believe millions 


upon millions, out of doors, who feel this 
demand to be neither immoderate nor unsafe. 

In our opinion there is but one question before 
us about this demand. It is as to the time 10 
and circumstance of granting it. There is no 
questioS in our minds that it will be granted. 
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We wish it to be granted in the mode prescribed 
by Mr Burke. Mr Burke said, in his first 
speech at Bristol 

I was true to my old-standing invariable principle, 
that all things which came from Great Britain should 
issue as a gift of her bounty and beneficence, ratber 
than as claims recovered against struggling litigants; 
20 or at least, if your beneficence obtained no credit in 
your concessions, yet that they should appear the 
salutary provisions of your wisdom and foresight, not 
as things wrung from you with your blood by the cruel 
grip of a rigid necessity. 

The difference between giving with freedom 
and dignity on the one side, with acknowledg- 
ment and gratitude on the other, and giving 
under compulsion— giving with disgrace, giving 
with resentment dogging you at every step of 
30 your path — this difference is, in our eyes, 
fundamental, and this is the main reason, not 
only why we have acted, but why we have 
acted now. This, if I understand it, is one of 
the golden moments of our history— one of 
those opportunities which may come and may 
go, but which rarely return ; or, if they return, 
return at long intervals, and under circum- 
stances which no man can forecast. There 
have been such golden moments even in the 
40 tragic history of Ireland, as her poet says ; — 

One time the harp of Innesfail 

Was tuned to notes of gladness. 

And then he goes on to say 

But yet did oftener tell a tale 

Of more prevailing sadness. 

But there was such a golden moment — it was 
in 1795— it was on the mission of Lord Fitz- 
william. At that moment it is historically 
clear that the Parliament of Grattan was on the 
- 0 point of solving the Irish problem. The two 
5 great knots of that problem were, in the first 
place, Roman Catholic Emancipation; and in 
the second place, the Reform of Parliament. 
The cup was at her lips, and she was ready to 
drink it, when the hand of England rudely and 
ruthlessly dashed it to the ground, in obedience 
to the wild and dangerous intimations of an 
Irish faction : — 

er Hlo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri 
60 spes Danaum. 

There has been no great day of hope for 
Ireland, no day when you might hope com- 
pletely and definitely to end the controversy 
till now— more than ninety years. The long 
periodic time has at last run out, and the star 
has again mounted into the heavens. What 
Ireland was doing for herself in 1795 we at 
length have done. The Roman Catholics have 
been emancipated— emancipated after a woeful 
Jo disregard of solemn promises through twenty- 
nine years, emancipated slowly, sul^nly, not 
from goodwill, but from abject terror, with all 
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the fruits and consequences which will always 
follow that method of legislation. The second 
problem has been also solved, and the repre- 
sentation of Ireland has been thoroughly 
reformed; and I am thankful to say that the 
franchise was given to Ireland on the re- 
adjustment of last year with a free heart, with 
an open hand; and the gift of that franchise 
was the last act required to make the success 
of Ireland in her final effort absolutely sure. 
We have given Ireland a voice; we must all 
listen for a moment to what she says. We 
must all listen, both sides, both parties — I 
mean as they are divided on this question — 
divided, I am afraid, by an almost immeasurable 
gap. We do not undervalue or despise the 
forces opposed to us. I have described them 
as the forces of class and its dependants ; and 
that as a general description— as a slight and 
rude outline of a description — is, I believe, 
perfectly true. ... You have power, you 
have wealth, you have rank, you have station, 
you have organisation. What have we? We 
think that we have the peopled heart; we 
believe and we know we have the promise of 
the harvest of the future. As to the people’s 
heart, you may dispute it, and dispute it with 
perfect sincerity. Let that matter make its 
own proof. As to the harvest of the future, 
I doubt if you have so much confidence: and 
I believe that there is in the breast of many a 
man who means to vote against us to-night a 
profound misgiving, approaching even to a 
deep conviction, that the end will be as we 
foresee, and not as you do — that the ebbing 
tide is with you, and the flowing tide is with 
us. Ireland stands at your bar, expectant, 
hopeful, almost suppliant. Her words are the 
words of truth and soberness. She asks a 
blessed oblivion of the past, and in that 
oblivion our interest is deeper than even hers. 
My right honourable friend, the member for 
East Edinburgh,* asks us to-night to abide by 
the traditions of which we are the heirs. What 
traditions? By the Irish traditions? Go into 
the length and breadth of the world, ransack 
the literature of all countries, find, if you can, 
a single voice, a single book— find, I would 
almost say, as much as a single newspaper 
article, unless the product of the day,— in which 
the conduct of England towards Ireland is 
anywhere treated except with profound and 
bitter condemnation. Are these the traditions 
by which we are exhorted to stand? No; 
they are a sad exception to the glory of our 
country. They are a broad and black blot 
upon the pages of its history; and what we 
want to do is to stand by the traditions of 
which we are the heirs in all matters except 
our relations with Ireland, and to make our 
relations with Ireland to conform to the other 
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traditions of our country. So we treat our 
traditions, so we hail the demand of Ireland 
for what I call a blessed oblivion of the past. 
She asks also a boon for the future ; and that 
boon for the future, unless we are much mis- 
taken, will be a boon to us in respect of 


honour, no less than a boon to her in respect 140 
of happiness, prosperity, and peace. Such, 

Sir, is her prayer. Think, I beseech you, think 
well, think wisely, think, not for the moment, 
but for the years that are to come, before you 
reject this Bill. 


See also ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM , 1866 

12 March 1866.— Speeches, p. 57, ‘Sir, I have detained’ 

‘ constituency ’ . . . p. 58, ‘ It is probable that * ‘ for the 

country.’ . . . Ibid. ‘ If we are told ’ ‘hazard.’ . . . ‘Liberty is 

a thing ’ to end of Speech. 

END OF SPEECH ON CAPTAIN HAYTER'S AMENDMENT 
4 June 1866. 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND 

1 March iS 6 g.—Tke Peroral ion ) from ‘I believe I have now gone through.* 

SPEECH AT GLASGOW 

5 December 1879. —Speeches in Scotland, Vol. I. pp. 2-8.— ‘Well, 
gentlemen, what then is the general upshot’ end of Speech. 

SPEECH AT WEST C ALDER— FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY 

2 April 1880.— Speeches in Scotland, Vol. II. p. 351.— ‘Now, gentle- 

men, I go back ’ ‘ rights of others as much as your own.’ 

THE IRISH QUESTION 

7 November 1888. — * But all must admit’ to end of Speech. 

ON THE DBA 77 / OF JOHN BRIGHT 

29 March 1899. — ‘ I trust I may receive ’ * heard a word’ ... ‘It was 

the happy lot ’ end of Speech. 


HENRY GRATTAN 

(1750-1820) 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT 


IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 19 April 1780 


Sir, I have entreated an attendance on this 
day, that you might, in the most public 
manner, deny the claim of the British Parlia- 
ment to make law for Ireland, and with one 
voice lift up your hands against it. . . . 

You cannot dictate to those whose sense you 
are entrusted to represent; your ancestors, who 
sat within these walls, lost to Ireland trade 
and liberty; you, by the assistance of the 
people, have recovered trade, you still owe the 
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kingdom liberty; she calls upon you to restore 
it. 

The ground of public discontent seems to be, 

‘ we have gotten commerce, but not freedom : 
the same power which took away the export of 
woollens and the export of glass may take them 
away again; the repeal is partial, and the 
ground of repeal is upon a principle of ex- 
pediency.* , , 

Sir, ‘ej^edient* isa word of appropriate ana 20 
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tyrannical import; ‘expedient* is an ill-omened 
word, selected to express the reservation of 
authority, while the exercise is mitigated; 
* expedient* is the ill-omened expression of the 
repeal of the American Stamp Act. . . . 

England now smarts under the lesson of the 
American war; the doctrine of Imperial legis- 
lature she feels to be pernicious; ... her 
enemies are a host, pouring upon her from all 
30 quarters of the earth ; her armies are dispersed ; 
the sea is not hers; she has no minister, no 
ally, no admiral, none in whom she long 
confides, and no general whom she has not 
disgraced; the balance of her fate is in the 
hands of Ireland; you are not only her last 
connection, you are the only nation in Europe 
that is not her enemy. . . . With you every- 
thing is the reverse: never was there a Parlia- 
ment in Ireland so possessed of the confidence 
40 of the people; you are the greatest political 
assembly now sitting in the world ; you are at 
the head of an immense army; nor do we only 
possess an unconquerable force, but a certain 
unquenchable public fire, which has touched 
all ranks of men like a visitation. . . . 

Sec her military ardour, expressed not only 
in 40,000 men, conducted by instinct as they 
were raised by inspiration, but manifested in 
the zeal and promptitude of every young 
50 member of the growing community. Let 
corruption tremble ; let the enemy, foreign or 
domestic, tremble; but let the friends of 
liberty rejoice at these means of safety and 
this hour of redemption. Yes, there does 
exist an enlightened sense of rights, a young 
appetite for freedom, a solid strength, and a 
rapid fire, which not only put a declaration 
of right within your power, but put it out 
of your power to decline one. ... You 
60 have done too much not to do more; you 
have gone too far not to go on; you have 
brought yourselves into that situation, in which 
you must silently abdicate the rights of your 
country, or publicly restore them. It is very 
true you may feea your manufacturers, and 
landed gentlemen may get their rents, and you 
may export woollen, and may load a vessel 
with baize, serges, and kerseys, and you may 
bring back again directly from the plantations, 
7o sugar, indigo, speckle-wood, beetle-root, and 
panellas. But liberty, the foundation of trade, 
the charters of the land, the independency of 
Parliament, the securing, crowning, and the 
consummation of everything, are yet to come. 
Without them the work is imperfect, the 


foundation is wanting, the capital is wanting, 
trade is not free, Ireland is a colony without 
the benefit of a charter, and you are a pro- 
vincial synod without the privileges of a 
parliament. 80 


And as anything less than liberty is in- 
adequate to Ireland, so is it dangerous to 
Great Britain. We are too near the British 
nation, we are too conversant with her history, 
we are too much fired by her example, to be 
anything less than her equal; anything less, 
we should be her bitterest enemies— an enemy 
to that power which smote us with her mace, 
and to that constitution from whose blessings 
we were excluded: to be ground as we have 90 
been by the British nation, bound by her Par- 
liament, plundered by her Crown, threatened 
by her enemies, insulted with her protection, 
while we returned thanks foqher condescension, 
is a system of meanness and misery which has 
expired in our determination, as I hope it has 
in her magnanimity. . . . 

I might, as a constituent, come to your bar 
and demand my liberty. I do call upon you, 
by the laws of the land and their violation, by loo 
the instruction of eighteen counties, by the 
arms, inspiration, and providence of the 
present moment, tell us the rule by which we 
shall go— assert the law of Ireland— declare 
the liberty of the land. 

I will not be answered by a public lie, in 
the shape of an amendment ; neither, speaking 
for the subjects’ freedom, am I to hear of 
faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe, in 
this our island, in common with my fellow- IIO 
subjects, the air of liberty. I have no ambition, 
unless it be the ambition to break your chain, 
and contemplate your glory. I never will be 
satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in 
Ireland has a link of the British chain clanking 
to his rags ; he may be naked, he shall not be 
in iron ; and I do see the time is at hand, the 
spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 
and though great men should apostatise, yet 
the cause will live; and though the public 120 
speaker should die, yet the immortal fire shall 
outlast the organ which conveyed it, and the 
breath of liberty, like the word of the holy 
man, will not die with the prophet, but 
survive him. 

I shall move you, ‘That the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, and the Ix>rds and Commons 
of Ireland, are the only power competent to 
make laws to bind Ireland.’ 


See also DECLARATION OF IRISH RIGHTS 
19 April 1780.— Vol. I. p. 39. 

ON TITHES 

Vol. I. p. 90.-* The Pope and the King oj Spain , . 
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COMMISSIONERS OF REVENUE 
I February 1790. — Vol. II. p. 206. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC BILL 

22 February 1793.— Vol. III. p. 43 ( The Peroration). 

ROMAN CATHOLIC BILL 

e,May 1795.— Vol. III. p. 187. 

GENERAL LAKE'S PROCLAMATION 

20 March 1797.— Vol. III. p. 300 .—On Coercion.— { ( Remember America.*) 

SPEECHES ON THE UNION, 1800 
Vol III. p. 347 to end. 

THE UNION 

26 May 1800. — Vol. IV. p. 20 . — Last Speech on the Union . 

WAR WITH FRANCE 

25 May 1815.— Vol. IV. p. 374.— Invective against Bonaparte— Genius oj 
C. J. Fox. 


PATRICK HENRY 

(1736-1799) 

WAR WITH ENGLAND 
CONVENTION OF DELEGATES, 28 March 1775 


Sir, this is no time for ceremony. The 
question before the House is one of awful 
moment to this country. For my own part, I 
consider it as nothing less than a question of 
freedom or slavery; and in proportion to the 
magnitude of the subject ought to be the free- 
dom of the debate. It is only in this way that 
we can hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the 
great responsibility which we hold to God and 
10 our country. . . . 

Mr President, it is natural to man to indulge 
in the illusions of Hope. [We are apt to shut 
our eyes against a painful truth, and listen to 
the song of that siren, till she transforms us 
into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, 
engaged in a great and arduous struggle for 
liberty? . . . For my part, whatever anguish 
of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth ; to know the worst, and to provide 
20 for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are 

f uided ; and that is the lamp of experience. I 
now of no wav of judging of the future but by 
the past. Ana judging by the past; I wish to 
knew what there has been in the conduct of 
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the British Ministry, for the last ten years, to 
justify those hopes with which gentlemen have 
been pleased to solace themselves and the 
House? Is it that insidious smile with which 
our petition has been lately received? Trust 30 
it not. . . . Ask yourselves how this gracious 
reception of our petition comports with these 
warlike preparations which cover our waters 
and darken our land. Are fleets and armies 
necessary to a work of love and reconciliation ? 

. . . Let us not deceive ourselves, Sir. 
These are the implements of war and subjuga- 
tion ; the last arguments to which kings resort. 

. . . [Has Great Britain any enemy in this 
quarter of the world to call for all this 40 
accumulation of navies and armies? No, Sir, 
she has none. They are meant for us; they 
can be meant for no other. They are sent 
over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British Ministry have been sc long 
forging.] And what have we to oppose to 
them? Shall we try argument? Sir, we have 
been trying that for the last ten years. . • • 
[Shall we resort to entreaty and humble 
supplicatfbn? What terms shall we find 30 
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which have not been already exhausted? Let 
us not, I beseech you, Sir, deceive ourselves 
longer.] Sir, we have done everything that 
could be done to avert the storm which is now 
coining on. We have petitioned; we have 
remonstrated ; we have supplicated ; we have 
prostrated ourselves before the Throne, and 
have implored its interposition to arrest the 
tyrannical hands of the Ministry and Parlia- 
60 ment. Our petitions have been slighted ; our 
remonstrances have produced additional 
violence and insult; our supplications have 
been disregarded; and we have been spurned 
with contempt from the foot of the Throne. 
In vain, after these things, may we indulge the 
fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There 
is no longer any room for hope. If we wish 
to be free; if we mean to preserve inviolate 
those inestimable privileges for which we have 
70 been so long contending; if we mean not 
basely to abandon the noble struggle in which 
we have been so long engaged, and which we 
have pledged ourselves never to abandon until 
the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained — we must fight ! . . . They tell us, 
Sir, that we are weak ; unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary. But when shall 
we be stronger? Will it be the next week or 
the next year? . . . Sir, we are not weak, 
80 if we make a proper use of the means which 
the God of nature hath placed in our power. 


Three millions of people, armed in the holy 
cause of liberty, ana in such a country as that 
which we possess, are invincible by any force 
which our enemy can send against us. Be* 
sides, Sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God who presides over the 
destinies of nations, and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, 

Sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to the 90 
vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, Sir, 
we have no election. If we were base enough 
to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest. There is no retreat but in submission 
and slavery! Our chains are forged. Their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston. 

The war is inevitable— and let it cornel I 
repeat it, Sir, let it come ! 

It is in vain, Sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry peace, peace— but there is IOO 
no peace. The war is actually begun. The 
next gale that sweeps from the north will bring 
to our ears the clash of resounding arms. Our 
brethren are already in the field. Why stand 
we here idle ? What is it that gentlemen wish ? 

What would they have? Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God! I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty, or give 1 10 
me death ! 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

(1809-1865) 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 4 March 1865 


Fellow-countrymen, at this second ap- 
pearing to take the oath of the Presidential 
office, there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at first. Then, a 
statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to 
be pursued, seemed very fitting and proper. 
Now, at the expiration of four years, during 
which public declarations have been constantly 
called forth on every point and phase of the 
ro groat contest which still absorbs the attention 
and engrosses the energies of the nation, little 
that is new could be presented. ... 

Neither party expected for the war the 
magnitude or the duration which it has already 
attained. Neither, anticipated that the cause 
of the conflict might cease when, or even 
before, the conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
. fundamental and astounding. Both read the 
20 same Bible and pray to the same God, and 
tich invokes His aid against the #ther. It 
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may seem strange that any men should dare to 
ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of other men’s faces ; but 
let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayer of both could not be answered. That 
of neither has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has His own purposes. Woe unto 
the world because of offences, for it must needs 
be that offences come ; but woe to that man by * 0 
whom the offence cometh! If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of those 
offences which, in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which having continued 
through His appointed time, He now wills to 
remove, and that He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war as the woe due to those 
by whom the offence came, shall we discern 
there any departure from those Divine 
attributes which the believers in a living God 40 
always ascribe to Him ? Fondly do we hope, 
fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge 
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of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondsmen’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword— as 
was said three thousand years ago— so still it 
50 must be said, that the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether. 


With malice towards none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us finish the work we are in ; 
to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and orphans, to do which may achieve 
and cherish a just and a lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations. 


THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD MACAULAY 

(1800-1859) 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

HOUSK OF COMMONS, 2 March 1831 


Sir, every gentleman, I think, who has spoken 
from the other side of the House has alluded 
to the opinions which some of his Majesty’s 
ministers formerly entertained on the subject 
of Reform. It would be officious in me, Sir, 
to undertake the defence of gentlemen who are 
so well able to defend themselves. I will only 
say that, in my opinion, the country will not 
think worse either of their capacity or of their 
jo patriotism because they have shown that they 
can profit by experience, because they have 
learned to see the folly of delaying inevitable 
changes. ... I well remember, Sir, a certain 
evening in the month of May 1827. . . . The 
right honourable baronet opposite,* of whom per- 
sonally I desire to speak with that high respect 
which I feel for his talents and his character, 
but of whose public conduct I must speak with 
the sincerity required by my public duty, was 
30 then, as he is now, out of office. . . . He rose 
to ask whether it was the intention of the new 
Cabinet to repeal the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and to reform the Parliament ; . . . and he 
declared that if the ministers should either 
attempt to repeal the Test and Corporation 
Acts, or bring forward a measure of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, he should think it his duty to 
oppose them to the utmost. Since that de- 
claration was made four years have elapsed; 
and what is now the state of the three questions 
which then chiefly agitated the minds of men ? 
What is become of the Test and Corporation 
Acts? They are repealed. By whom? By the 
right honourable baronet. What has become 
of the Catholic disabilities? They are removed. 
>m? By the right honourable baronet, 
estion of Parliamentary Reform is still 
But signs, of which it is impossible 


* Sir Robert Peel. 


to misconceive the import, do most clearly 
indicate that unless that question also be 40 
speedily settled, properly and order, and all 
the institutions of this great monarchy, will be 
exposed to fearful peril. Is it possible that 
gentlemen long versed in high political affairs 
cannot read these signs? Is it possible that 
they can really believe that the representative 
system of England, such as it now is, will last 
to the year i860? If not, for what would they 
have us wait? Would they have us wait merely 
that we may show to all the world how little 50 
we have profited by our own recent experience? 
Would they have us wait that we may once 
again hit the exact point where we can neither 
refuse with authority nor concede with 
grace? . . . Would they have us wait for 
associations more formidable than that of the 
Corn Exchange, for contributions larger than 
the Rent, for agitators more violent than those 
who, three years ago, divided with the king 
and the Parliament the sovereignty of Ireland? 60 
Do they wait for that last and most dreadful 
paroxysm of popular rage, for that last and 
most cruel test of military fidelity? ... Let 
them wait, if this strange and fearful infatuation 
be indeed upon them, that they should not see 
with their eyes, or hear with their ears, or 
understand with their heart. But let us know 
our interest and our duty better. Turn where 
we may, within, around, the voice of great 
events is proclaiming to us— Reform, that you 70 
may preserve. Now, therefore, while every- 
thing at home and abroad forebodes ruin to 
those who persist in a hopeless struggle against 
the spirit of the age, now, while the crash of 
the proudest throne of the Continent is still 
resounding in our ears, now, while the roof of 
a British palace affords an ignominious shelter 
to the wiled heir of forty kings, now, while 
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we see on every side ancient institutions sub- 

80 verted and great societies dissolved, now, while 
the heart of England is still sound, now, while 
old feelings and old associations retain a power 
and a charm which may too soon pass away, 
now, in this your accepted time, now, in this 
your day of salvation, take counsel, not of 
prejudice, not of party spirit, not of the igno- 
minious pride of a fatal consistency, but of 
history, of reason, of the ages which are past, 
of the signs of this most portentous time. 

90 Pronounce in a manner worthy of the expecta- 
tion with which this great debate has been 
anticipated, and of the long remembrance which 
it will leave behind. Renew the youth of the 


State. Save property, divided against itself. 

Save the multitude, endangered by its own 
ungovernable passions. Save the aristocracy, 
endangered by its own unpopular power. Save 
the greatest, and fairest, and most highly 
civilised community that ever existed from 
calamities which may in a few days sweep 100 
away all the rich heritage of so many ages of 
wisdom and glory. The danger is terrible. 

The time is short. If this bill should be 
rejected, I pray to God that none of those who 
concur in rejecting it may ever remember their 
votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck 
of laws, the confusion of ranks, the spoliation 
of property, and the dissolution of social order. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
house OF commons, 16 December 1831 


The history of England, in particular, is the 
history of a government constantly giving way, 
sometimes peaceably, sometimes after a violent 
struggle, but constantly giving way before a 
nation which has been constantly advancing. 
The forest laws, the laws of villenagc, the 
oppressive power of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the power, scarcely less oppressive, 
which, during some time after the Reformation, 

10 was exercised by the Protestant Establishment, 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the censorship 
of the Press, successively yielded. The abuses 
of the representative system are now yielding 
to the same irresistible force. It was 
impossible for the Stuarts, and it would have 
been impossible for them if they had possessed 
all the energy of Richelieu, and all the craft 
of Mazarin, to govern England as England 
had been governed by the Tudors. It was 
20 * impossible for the princes of the House of 
Hanover to govern England as England had 
been governed by the Stuarts. And so it is 
impossible that England should be any longer 
governed as it was governed under the four 
first princes of the House of Hanover. I say 
impossible. . , We can no more prevent 
time from changing the distribution of property 
and of intelligence, we can no more prevent 
property and intelligence from aspiring to 
30 political power, than we can change the 
courses of the seasons and of the tides. In 
peace ot in tumult, by means of old institu- 
tions, where those institutions are flexible, 
over the ruins of old institutions, where those 
institutions oppose an unbending resistance, 
the great march of society proceeds, and 
must proceed. . . . 

* We have heard it said a hundred times 
during these discussions, we have neard it 
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said repeatedly in the course of this very 40 
debate, that the people of England are more 
free than ever they were, that the Government 
is more democratic than ever it was ; and 
this is urged as an argument against Reform. 

I admit the fact; but I deny the inference. 

It is a principle never to be forgotten, in 
discussions like this, that it is not by absolute, 
but by relative misgovernment that nations 
are roused to madness. It is not sufficient to 
look merely at the form of government. We 50 
must look also to the state of the public mind. 

. . . Look at our own history. The liberties 
of the people were at least as much respected 
by Charles I. as by Henry VIII., by James 
II. as by Edward VI. But did this save the 
crown of James II. ? Did this save the head 
of Charles I. ? . . . The reasoning of 
Charles and of all his apologists runs thus: — 

‘ What new grievance does the nation suffer ? 

What has the king done more than what 60 
Henry did? more than what Elizabeth did? 

Did the people ever enjoy more freedom than 
at present? Did they ever enjoy so much 
freedom?’ But what would a wise and 
honest counsellor, if Charles had been so 
happy as to possess such a counsellor, have 
replied to arguments like these? He would 
have said, ‘Sir, I acknowledge that the people 
were never more free than under your govern- 
ment. ... I acknowledge that there bar 7° 
been a constant improvemeni during those very 
years during which many persons imagine that 
there has been a constant deterioration. But, 
though there has been no change in the 
government for the worse, there has been a 
change in the public mind which produces 
exactly the same effect which would be 
produced by a change in the government for 
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the worse. ... You cannot transform the 
80 Englishmen of 1640 ipto the Englishmen of 
1560. ... I do not say that they are better 
or happier than they were j but this I say, 
that they are different from what they were, 
that you cannot again make them what they 
were, and that you cannot safely treat them as 
if they continued to be what they were.* This 
was the advice which a wise and honest 
Minister would have given to Charles I. 
These were the principles on which that 
90 unhappy prince should have acted. But no. 
He would govern, I do not say ill, I do not 
say tyrannically : I say only this ; he would 
govern the men of the seventeenth century as 
if they had been the men of the sixteenth 
century: and therefore it was that all his 
talents and all his virtues did not save him 
from unpopularity, from civil war, from a 
prison, from a bar, from a scaffold. These 
things are written for our instruction. Another 
IOO great intellectual revolution has taken place ; 
our lot has been cast on a time analogous in 
many respects to the time which immediately 
preceded the meeting of the Long Parliament. 
There is a change in society. There must be a 
corresponding change in the governmen t. We 
are not, we cannot, in the nature of things, be 
what our fathers were. . . . That there is 
such a change I can no more doubt than I 
can doubt that we have more power looms, 
IIO more steam-engines, more gas lights, than 


our ancestors. That there it such a change, 
the minister will surely find who shall attempt 
to fit the yoke of Mr Pitt to the necks of tne 
Englishmen of the nineteenth century. . . . 

You may make the change tedious ; you may 
make it violent ; you may— God in His mercy 
forbid I—; you may make it bloody: but avert 
it you cannot. Agitations of the public 
mind, so deep and so long continued as those 
which we nave witnessed, do not end in 120 
nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the 
law or in spite of the law, through the Parlia- 
ment or over the Parliament, Reform must be 
carried. Therefore be content to guide that 
movement which you cannot stop. Fling 
wide the gates to that force which else will 
enter through the breach. Then will it still 
be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory 
of our Constitution that, though not exempt 
from the decay which is wrought by the 130 
vicissitudes of fortune and the lapse of time 
in all the proudest works of human power and 
wisdom, it yet contains within it the means of 
self-reparation. Then will England add to 
her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest 
and the purest of all: that every blessing 
which other nations have been forced to seek, 
and have too often sought in vain, by means 
of violent and bloody revolutions, she will 
have attained by a peaceful and a lawful 140 
Reform. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


HOUSE OF COMM 

It is true that the early history of this great 
revolution is chequered with guilt and shame. 
It is true that the founders of our Indian 
empire too often abused the strength which 
they derived from superior energy and superior 
knowledge. It is true that, with some of the 
highest qualities of the race from which they 
sprang, they combined some of the worst 
defects of the race over which they ruled. . . . 
10 It is true that some disgraceful intrigues, 
some unjust and cruel wars, some instances of 
odious perfidy and avarice stain the annals of 
our Eastern empire. It is true that the duties 
of government and legislation were long 
wholly neglected or carelessly preformed. . . . 
It is true Uiat India suffers to this day from a 
heavy burthen of taxation, and from a defective 
system of law. . . . 

All this is true. Yet in the history and in 
20 the present state of our Indian empire I see 
ample reason for exultation and for a good 
hope. 


is, 10 July 1833 

I see that wc have established order where 
we found confusion. I see that the petty 
dynasties which were generated by the . 
corruption of the great Mahometan empire, 
and which, a century ago, kept all India in 
constant agitation, have been quelled by one 
overwhelming power. I see that the predatory 
tribes which, in the middle of the last century, 30 
passed annually over the harvests of India 
with the destructive rapidity of a hurricane, 
have quailed before the valour of a braver and 
sterner race, have been vanquished, scattered, 
hunted to their strongholds, and either ex- 
tirpated by the English sword, or compelled 
to exchange the pursuits of rapine for those of 
industry. 

... J see peace studiously preserved. I 
see faith inviolably maintained towards feeble 40 
and dependent states. I see confidence 
gradually infused into the minds of suspicious 
neighbours. I see the horrors of war mitigated 
by the Chivalrous and Christian spirit of 
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Europe. I see examples of moderation and 
clemency, such as I should seek in vain in the 
annals of any other victorious and dominant 
nation. . . . 

I see a government anxiously bent on the 
50 public good. ... J see toleration strictly 
maintained: yet I see bloody and degrading 
superstitions gradually losing their power. I 
see the morality, the philosophy, the taste of 
Europe, beginning to produce a salutary effect 
on tne hearts and understandings of our 
subjects. I see the public mind of India, that 
public mind which we found debased and con- 
tracted by the worst forms of political and 
religious tyranny, expanding itself to just 
60 and noble views of the ends of government 
and of the social duties of man. . . . 

The destinies of our Indian empire are 
covered with thick darkness. It is difficult to 
form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for 
a state which resembles no other in history, 
and which forms by itself a separate class of 
political phenomena. The laws which regulate 
its growth and its decay are still unknown to 
us. It may be that the public mind of India may 


expand under our system till it has outgrown 
that system ; that by good government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better 
government; that, having become instructed 
in European knowledge, they may, in some 
future age, demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know 
not. But never will I attempt to avert or to 
retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English history. To have 
found a great people sunk in the lowest depths 
of slavery and supeistition, to have so ruled 
them as to have made them desirous and 
capable of all the privileges of citizens, would 
indeed be a title to glory all our own. The 
sceptre may pass away from us. Unforeseen 
accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant 
to our arms. But there are triumphs which 
are followed by no reverse. There is an 
empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. 
Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of 
reasons over barbarism ; that empire is the 
imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, 
our literature and our laws. 


THE EDINBURGH ELECTION— WHIG PRINCIPLES 

EDINBURGH, 


I ENTERED public life a Whig, and a Whig 
I am determined to remain. I use that word, 
and I wish you to understand that I use it in 
no narrow sense. I mean by a Whig, not 
one who subscribes implicitly to the contents 
of any book, though that book may have been 
written by Locke; not one who approves the 
whole conduct of any statesman, though that 
statesman may have been Fox; not one who 
Iq adopts the opinions in fashion in any circle, 
though that circle may be composed of the 
finest and noblest spirits of the age. But it 
seems to me that, when I look back on our 
history, I can discern a great party which has, 
through many generations, preserved its 
identity; a party often depressed, never ex- 
tinguished ; a party which, tnough often tainted 
with the faults of tne age, has always been in 
advance of the age; a party which, though 
20 guilty of many errors and some crimes, has 
the glory of having established our civil and 
religious liberties on a firm foundation ; and of 
that party I am proud to be a member. It 
was tnat party which, on the great question of 
monopolies, stood up against Elizabeth. It 
was that party which, in the reign of James I., 
organised the earliest parliamentary opposition, 
winch steadily asserted the privileges of the 
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people, and wrested prerogative after preroga- 
tive from the Crown. It was that party which 
forced Charles I. to relinquish the ship-money. 
It was that party which destroyed the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission Court. It 
was that party which, under Charles II., 
carried the Habeas Corpus Act, which broke 
the yoke of a foreign church in your country, 
and which saved Scotland from the fate of 
unhappy Ireland. It was that party which 
reared and maintained the constitutional 
throne of Hanover against the hostility of the 
Church and the landed aristocracy of England. 
It was that party which opposed the war with 
America and the war with the French 
Republic; which imparted the blessings of our 
free Constitution to the Dissenters ; and which, 
at a later period, by unparalleled sacrifices 
and exertions, extended the same blessings to 
the Roman Catholics. To the Whigs of the 
seventeenth century we owe it that we have 
a House of Commons. To the Whigs of the 
nineteenth century we owe it that the House 
of Commons has been purified. The abolition 
of the slave trade, the abolition of colonial 
slavery, the extension of popular education, 
the mitigation of the rigour or the penal code, 
all, all were effected by that party; and of 
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that party, I repeat, I am a member. I look 
with pride on all that the Whigs have done 
for the cause of human freedom and of 
fa human happiness. I see them now hard 
pressed, struggling with difficulties, but still 
fighting the good fight. At their head I see 
men who have inherited the spirit and the 
virtues, as well as the blood, of old champions 
and martyrs of freedom. To those men I 
propose to attach myself. Delusion may 
triumph ; but the triumphs are but for a day. 
We may be defeated; but our principles will 
only gather fresh strength from defeats. Be 
70 that, however, as it may, my part is taken. 
While one shred of the old banner is flying, by 
that banner will I at least be found. The 
good old cause, as Sidney called it on the 


scaffold, vanquished or victorious, insulted or 
triumphant, the good old cause is still the 
good old cause with me. Whether in or out 
of Parliament, whether speaking with that 
authority which must always belong to the 
representative of this great and enlightened 
community, or expressing the humble senti- 80 
ments of a private citizen, I will to the last 
maintain inviolate my fidelity to principles 
which, though they may be borne down for a 
time by senseless clamour, are yet strong with 
the strength and immortal with the inmortality 
of truth, and which, however they may be 
misunderstood or misrepresented by con- 
temporaries, will assuredly find justice from a 
better age. 


See also PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

Mouse of Commons, 20 September 1831. —Speeches, p. 48, ‘In fact, if 

there be’ ‘peerage’ . . . ‘Proclaim’ ‘sympathies with them 9 

. . . ‘Give them clearly to understand’ ‘Mouse of Commons 9 

. ‘ I cannot but wonder’ end of Speech^ p. 52. 
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BOURNE 
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on account of Ireland ’ end of Speech. 
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much touched’ end of Speech. 

THE STATE OF IRELAND 

House of Commons, 19 February 1844. — Roman Catholic Disabilities . — 
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House of Commons, 14 April 1845.— pp. 363-367. 

THE TEN IIO UK’S’ BILL 
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JOHN MILTON 

(1601-1674) 

AREOPAGITICA 


I deny not but that it is of the greatest 
concernment in the church and commonwealth 
to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves as well as men; and thereafter to 
confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on 


them as malefactors; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them, to be as active as that 
soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve, ^ in a vial, the purest efficacy and 
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extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively, and as 
vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
dragons’ teeth ; and being sown up and down, 
may chance to spring up armed men. And 
yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be 
used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book: who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God’s image; but he who destroys 
2Q a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. . . . We should be wary, 
therefore, what persecution we raise against 
the living labours of public men, how spill that 
seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up 
in books ; since we see a kind of homicide may 
-p be thus committed, sometimes a kind of 
martyrdom. . . . 

Wholesome meats to a vitiated stomach 
differ little or nothing from unwholesome ; and 
best books to a naughty mind are not un- 
applicable to occasions of evil. . . . Good 
and evil, we know, in the field of this world 
grow up together almost inseparably; and 
the knowledge of good is involved and inter- 
woven with the knowledge of evil, and in 
40 many cunning resemblances hardly to be 
discerned. ... It was from out the rind of 
one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good 
and evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped 
forth into the world. And perhaps this is 
that doom which Adam fell into of knowing 
good and evil, that is to say, of knowing good 
by evil. As therefore the state of man now is, 
what wisdom can there be to choose, what 
continence to forbear, without the knowledge 
50 of evil ? . . . I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbrcathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into 
the world, we bring impurity much rather: 
that which purities us is trial, and trial is by 
what is contrary. That virtue, therefore, 
which is but a youngling in the contemplation 
60 of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice 
promises to her followers, and rejects it, is 
but a blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness 
is but an excremental whiteness; which was 
the reason why our safe and serious poet, 
Spenser (whom I dare be known to think a 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas), 
describing true temperance under the person 
of Guion, brings him in with his Palmer 
through the cave of Mammon and the bower 
70 of earthly bliss, that he might see and know, 
and yet abstain. If every action which is good 
or evil in man at ripe years were to be under 
pittance and prescription and compulsion, 
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what were virtue but a name, what praise 
could be then due to well-doing ? . . . And 
were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing 
should be preferred before many times as 
much the forcible hindrance of evil-doing. For 
God sure esteems the growth and completing 
of one virtuous person more than the restraint go 
of ten vicious. 

I lastly proceed, from the no good it can 
do, to the manifest hurt it causes, in being 
first the greatest discouragement and affront 
that can be offered to learning and to learned 
men. ... He who is not trusted with his 
own actions, his drift not being known to be 
evil, and standing to the hazard of law and 
penalty, has no great argument to think him- 
self reputed in the commonweath wherein he go 
was born for other than a fool or a foreigner. 

When a man writes to the world, he summons 
up all his reason and deliberation to assist 
him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, 
and likely consults and confers with his 
judicious friends; after all which is done, he 
takes himself to be informed in what he writes, 
as well as any that writ before him ; if in this, 
the most consummate act of his fidelity and 
ripeness, no years, no industry, no former 100 
proof of his abilities can bring him to that 
state of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted 
and suspected, unless he carry all his con- 
siderate diligence, all his midnight watchings, 
and expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty 
view of an unleisured licenser, perhaps much 
his younger, perhaps far his inferior in judg- 
ment, perhaps one who never knew the labour 
of book-writing; ... it cannot be but a 
dishonour and derogation to the author, to no 
the book, to the privilege and dignity of 
learning . . . And how can a man teach 
with authority, which is the life of teaching ; 
how can he be a doctor in his book, as he 
ought to be, or else had better be silent, 
whenas all he teaches, all he delivers, is but 
under the tuition, under the correction of his 
patriarchal licenser, to blot or alter what 
precisely accords not with the hide-bound 
humour which he calls his judgment ? . . . 120 

And lest some should persuade ye, Lords 
and Commons, and these arguments of learned 
men’s discouragement at this your order are 
mere flourishes, and not real, I could recount 
what I have seen and heard in other countries, 
where this kind of inquisition tyrannises ; when 
I have sat among their learned men (for that 
honour I had), and been counted happy to be 
born in such a place of philosophic freedom, 
as they supposed England was, while them- 130 
selves did nothing but bemoan the servile 
condition into which learning amongst them 
was brought; that this was it which had 
damped the glory of Italian wits ; that nothing 
had been there written now these many years 
but flattery and fustian. There it was that I 
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found and visited the famous Galileo, grown 
old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking 
in astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
140 &nd Dominican licensers thought. And though 
I knew that England then was groaning 
loudest under the prelatical yoke, nevertheless 
I took it as a pledge of future happiness that 
other nations were so persuaded of her liberty. 
Yet it was beyond my hope that those worthies 
were then breathing in her air, who should be 
her leaders to such a deliverance, as shall 
never be forgotten by any revolution of time 
that this world hath to finish. 

150 Lords and Commons of England ! consider 
what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof 
ye are the governors ; a nation not slow and 
dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit ; acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to 
discourse, not beneath the reach of any point 
that human capacity can soar to . . . Me- 
thinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ; me- 
160 thinks I see her as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging and 
unsealing her long-abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means. ... If 
it be desired to know the immediate cause of 
all this free writing and free speaking, there 


cannot be assigned a truer than your own |* 0 
mild and free and human government; it is 
the liberty, Lords and Commons, which your 
own valorous and happy counsels have pur- 
chased us, liberty which is the nurse of all 
great wits : this is that which hath rarified and 
enlightened our spirits like the influence of 
heaven; this is that which hath enfranchised, 
enlarged, and lifted up our apprehensions 
degrees above themselves. Ye cannot now 
make us less capable, less knowing, less eagerly jgo 
pursuing of the truth, unless ye first make 
yourselves, that made us so, less the lovers, 
less the founders of true liberty. We can 
grow ignorant again, brutish, formal, and 
slavish as ye found us; but you then must 
first become that which ye cannot be, oppres- - 
sive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were 
from whom ye have freed us. 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in 190 
the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and 
prohibitings to misdoubt her strength. Let 
her and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter? Her confuting is the best and 
surest suppressing. . . . For who knows 
not that Truth is strong, next to the Almighty ? 

She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings, to make her victorious ; those are 
the shifts and the defences that error uses 200 
against her power ; give her but room, and do 
not bind her when she sleeps. 


WILLIAM PITT 


(1759-1806) 

THE COALITION-PERSONAL AMBITION 
house of commons, 2i February 1783 


Thb honourable gentleman* who spoke 
last has declared, with that sort of con- 
sistency that marks his conduct, ‘Because 
he is prevented from prosecuting the noble 
lord in the blue riband to the satisfaction of 
public justice, he will heartily embrace him as 
his friend. * So readily does he reconcile 
extremes, and love the man whom he wishes 
to persecute! With the same spirit, Sir, I 
Iq suppose he will cherish this peace too — because 
he abhors it . 

But I will not hesitate to surmise, from the 
obvious complexion of this night’s debate, that 
it originates rather in an inclination to force 
the Earl of Shelburne from the Treasury. . . . 


* Mr Fox. 


I repeat, Sir, that it is not this treaty, 
it is the Earl of Shelburne alone whom the 
movers of this question are desirous to wound. 

This is the object which has raised this storm 
of faction, this is the aim of the unnatural 20 
coalition to which I have alluded. If, how- 
ever, the baneful alliance is not already 
solemnised, I know a just and lawful impedi- 
ment, and, in the name of the public safety, / 
here forbid the banns . 

My own share in the censure, pointed by 
the motion before the House against his 
Majesty’s ministers, I will bear with fortitude, 
because my own heart tells me I have not 
acted wrong. To this monitor, who never 30 
did, and, I trust, never will deceive me, I 
will confidently repair, as to an adequate 
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asylum from all the clamour which interested 
faction can raise. I was not very eager to 
come in, and shall have no great reluctance to 
co out whenever the public are disposed to 
dismiss me from their service. It has been 
the great object of my short official existence 
to do the duties of my station with ail the 
40 ability and address in my power, and with a 
fidelity and honour which should bear me up, 
and give me confidence under every possible 
contingency or disappointment. I can say 
with sincerity, I never had a wish which did 
not terminate in the dearest interests of the 
nation. I will at the same time imitate 
the honourable gentleman’s candour, and 

confess that I, too, have my ambition. High 
situation, and great influence are desirable 
c 0 objects to most men, and objects which I am 

3 not ashamed to pursue, which I am even 

solicitous to possess, whenever they can 

he acquired with honour and retained with 
dignity. On these respectable conditions I 
am not less ambitious to be great and powerful 
than it is natural for a young man, with such 
brilliant examples before him, to be. But 
even these objects I am not beneath relinquish- 
ing the moment my duty to my country, my 
character, and my friends renders such a 
sacrifice indispensable. Then I hope to retire, 
not disappointed, but triumphant ; triumphant 
in the conviction that my talents, humble 
as they are, have been earnestly, zealously, 
and strenuously employed, to the best of my 
apprehension, in promoting the truest welfare 
of my country; and that, however I may 
stand chargeable with weakness of under- 


standing or error of judgment, nothing can be 
imputed to my official capacity which bears 70 
the most distant connection with an interested, 

a corrupt, or a dishonest intention 

My earliest impressions were in favour of 
the noblest and most disinterested modes of 
serving the public : these impressions are still 
dear, and will, I hope, remain for ever dear, to 
my heart; I will cherish them as a legacy 
infinitely more valuable than the greatest 
inheritance. On these principles alone I came 
into Parliament, and into place; and I now 80 
take the whole House to witness that I have 
not been under the necessity of contradicting 
one public declaration I have ever made. 

I am, notwithstanding, at the disposal of 
this House, and with their decision, whatever 
it shall be, I will cheerfully comply. It is 
impossible to deprive me of those feelings 
which must always result from the sincerity of 
my best endeavours to fulfil with integrity 
every official engagement. You may take 90 
from me, Sir, the privileges and emoluments 
of place, but you cannot, and you shall not, 
take from me those habitual and warm regards 
for the prosperity of Great Britain, which 
constitute the, honour, the happiness, the pride 
of my life; and which, I trust, death alone 
can extinguish. And, with this consolation, 
the loss of power, Sir, and the loss of 
fortune, though I affect not to despise them, 

I hope soon I shall be able to forget : 100 

Laudo manentem ; si celeres quatit 
pennas, rcsigno quae dedit— 

— t probamque 

pauperiem sine dote quaero. 


THE SLA 

HOUSE OF CC 

Sir, I am grieved to think that there should 
be a single person in this country who can 
look on the present uncivilised state of Africa 
as a ground for continuing the slave trade— 
as a ground not only for refusing to attempt 
the improvement of Africa, but even for 
intercepting every ray of light which might 
otherwise break in upon her. . . . Arc 
we justified, I ask, on any one ground 
IQ of theory, or b^ any one instance to be found 
in the history of the world from its very 
beginning to this day, in forming the supposi- 
tion which I am now combating? Are we 
justified in supposing that the particular 
practice which we encourage in Africa, of men 
selling each other for slaves, is any symptom of 
a barbarism that is incurable? ... I believe 
it will be found that the trade in slaves . . . 


5 TRADE 

MONS, 1783 

obtained in former periods throughout many 
of those nations which now, by the blessings of 20 
Providence, and by a long progression of 
improvements, are advanced the farthest in 
civilisation. I believe that, if we reflect an 
instant, we shall find that this observation 
comes directly home to ourselves; and that, 
on the same ground on which wc are now 
disposed to proscribe Africa for ever from all 
possibility of improvement, we might, in like 
manner, have been proscribed, and for ever 
shut out from all the blessings which we now 30 
enjoy. . . . Slaves, as we may read in 
Henry’s History of Great Britain , were 
formerly an established article of our exports. 
‘Great numbers,’ he says, ‘were exported 
like cattle from the British coast, and 
were to be seen exposed for sale in the 
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Roman market.’ . . . Why might not 
some Roman senator, reasoning on the 
principles of some honourable gentle* 
40 men, and pointing to British barbarians, 
have predicted with equal boldness, * There is 
a people that will never rise to civilisation ; 
there is a people destined never to be free ; a 
people without the understanding necessary for 
the attainment of useful arts ; depressed by the 
hand of nature below the level of the human 
species ; and created to form a supply of slaves 
for the rest of the world!’ Might not this 
have been said in all respects as fairly and as 
50 truly of Britain herself at that period of her 
history, as it can now be said by us of the 
inhabitants of Africa? . . . We, Sir, were 
once as obscure among the nations of the 
earth, as savage in our manners, as debased 
in our morals, as degraded in our understand- 
ings, as these unhappy Africans are at present. 
But in the lapse of a long series of years, by 
a progression slow, and for a time almost im- 
perceptible, we have become rich in a variety 
60 of acquirements, favoured above measure in 
the gifts of Providence, unrivalled in com- 
merce, pre-eminent in arts, foremost in the 
pursuits of philosophy and science, and estab- 
lished in all the blessings of civil society ; wc 
are in the possession of peace, of happiness, 
and of liberty ; we are under the guidance of 
a mild and beneficent religion; and we are 
protected by impartial laws, and the purest 
administration of justice; we are living under 
70 a system of government which our own happy 
experience leads us to pronounce the best and 
wisest which has ever yet been framed— -a 
system which has become the admiration of 
the world. From all these blessings we must 
for ever have been shut out, had there been 
any truth in those principles which some 
gentlemen have not hesitated to lay down as 
applicable to the case of Africa. . . . [Had 
other nations adopted these principles in 
80 their conduct towards us; had other nations 
applied to Great Britain the reasoning which 
some of the senators of this very island now 
apply to Africa, ages might have passed 
without our emerging from barbarism ; and we 
who are enjoying the blessings of a British 


civilisation, of British laws, and British liberty, 
might, at this hour, have been little superior, 
either in morals, in knowledge, or refinement, 
to the rude inhabitants of the coast of Guinea.] 

If, then, we feel that this perpetual confine- 90 
ment in the fetters of brutal ignorance would 
have been the greatest calamity which could 
have befallen us; if we view with gratitude 
and exultation the contrast between the pecu- 
liar blessings we enjoy, and the wretchedness 
of the ancient inhabitants of Britain; if we 
shudder to think of the misery which would 
still have overwhelmed us had Great Britain 
continued to be the mart for slaves to the more 
civilised nations of the world, God forbid that 100 
we should any longer subject Africa to the 
same dreadful scourge, and preclude the light 
of knowledge, which has reached every other 
quarter of the globe from having access to her 
coasts ! . . . If we listen to the voice of reason 
and duty, and pursue this night the line of con- 
duct which they prescribe, some of us may live 
to see a reverse of that picture from which wc 
now turn our eyes with shame and regret. 

We may live to behold the natives of Africa 1 10 
engaged in the calm occupations of industry, 
in the pursuits of a just and legitimate 
commerce. We may behold the beams of 
science and philosophy breaking in upon their 
land, which, at some happy period in still 
later times may blaze with full lustre; and, 
joining their influence to that of pure religion, 
may illuminate and invigorate the most distant 
extremities of that immense continent. Then 
may we hope that even Africa, though last of T 20 
all the quarters of the globe, shall enjoy 
at length, in the evening of her days, those 
blessings which have descended so plentifully 
upon us in a much earlier period of the world. 

Then also will Europe, participating in her 
improvement and prosperity, receive an ample 
recompense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it 
can be called) of no longer hindering that con- 
tinent from extricating herself out of the dark- 
ness which, in other more fortunate regions, *3° 
has been so much more speedily dispelled— 

—nos primus equis oriens afllavit anhelis ; 

illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE WAR 


house of commons, 3 December 1798 


I TRUST that it will not be necessary for me to 
go into any detail of argument to convince the 
committee of the advantages of the beneficial 
mode adopted last session of raising a con- 
siderable part of the supplies within the year. 
The propriety of the measure has been re- 


cognised, and felt in a way the most gratify- 
ing to the feelings and to the pride of every 
Englishman. ... If we have been able, from 
the benefits of that measure, to do so jnuch, it 
is obviously our duty to seek for the means of 
perfecting the plan upon which we are set 
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out. ... It no longer rests upon theory, 
or upon reasoning; it is recommended to 
us by the surest test of experience ; and if, by 
the efficacy of this plan, we have been able to 
disappoint the hopes of the enemy— to rise above 
all the attempts which they made to disturb 
our domestic tranquillity; ... if we have been 
20 able to animate the public spirit of Europe, 
to revive its dismayed energy, and to give 
a turn to the political aspect of the world 
favourable to the cause of humanity, shall we 
not persevere in a course which has been so 
fruitful of good? If we have proved that, at 
the end of the sixth year of war, unsubdued by 
all the exertions and sacrifices we have made, 
our commerce is flourishing beyond the 
example of any year, even of peace; if our 
30 revenues are undiminished; if new means 
of vigour are daily presenting themselves to 
our grasp; if our efforts have been crowned 
with the most perfect success ; if the public 
sentiment be firm and united in the justice and 
necessity of the cause in which we are em- 
barked; if every motive to exertion continues 
the same, and every effort we have made in 
the cause is a source only of exultation and 
pride to the heart; if despondency be dissipated 
40 at home and confidence created abroad, 
shall we not persevere in a course so fairly 
calculated to bring us to a happy issue? Let 
us do justice to ourselves. It is not merely 
owing to the dazzling events of the campaign 
that we are indebted for the proud station in 
which we now stand. Great and glorious as 
those achievements have been, which cannot 
fail to be a source of exultation to every 
British bosom, I shall not detract from the 
50 high renown of all those persons to whose 
skill, vigour, and determination we are 
indebted for the achievements that have 
astonished and aroused Europe, when I say 
that it is not altogether owing to them that we 
now feel ourselves in a situation so proud and 


consoling. The grand and important changes 
which have been effected in Europe are not 
merely to be ascribed to the promptitude, 
vigilance, skill, and vigour of our naval 
department, whose merits no man can feel, 60 
or can estimate, more highly than I do ; nor 
to the heroism, zeal, patriotism, and devotion 
of our transcendent commanders — and I speak 
particularly of that great commander wnose 
services fill every bosom with rapturous 
emotion, and who will never cease to derive 
from the gratitude of his countrymen the 
tribute of his worth — nor is it to the un- 
paralleled perseverance, valour, and wonders 
performed by our gallant fleets, which have 70 
raised the British name to a distinction un- 
known even to her former annals, that we are 
to ascribe all the advantages of our present 
posture. No, we must always do justice to 
the wisdom, energy, and determination of the 
Parliament who have furnished the means, 
and the power, by which all the rest was 
sustained and accomplished. Through them 
all the departments of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment had the means of employing the force 80 
whose achievements have been so brilliant; 
through the wisdom of Parliament the re- 
sources of the country have been called forth, 
and its spirit embodied in a manner unexampled 
in its history. By their firmness, magnanimity, 
and devotion to the cause, not merely of our 
own individual safety, but of the cause of 
mankind in general, we have been enabled to 
stand forth the saviours of the earth. No 
difficulties have stood in our way; no sacrifices 9° 
have been thought too great for us to make; a 
common feeling of danger has produced a 
common spirit of exertion, and we have cheer- 
fully come forward with a surrender of part of 
our property as a salvage, not merely for 
recovering ourselves, but for the general re- 
covery of mankind. Wc have presented a 
phenomenon in the character of nations. 


ON THE WAR WITH FRANCE 

HOUSE OF commons, 3 February 1800 


What, then, was the nature of this system? 
Was it anything but what I have stated it to 
be, an insatiable love of aggrandizement, an 
implacable spirit of destruction directed against 
all the civil and religious institutions of every 
country? This is the first moving and acting 
spirit of the French Revolution ; this is the 
spirit which animated it at its birth, and this 
is the spirit which will not desert it till the 
Iq moment of its dissolution, * which grew with 
its growth, which strengthened %ith its 


strength,’ but which has not abated under its 
misfortunes, nor declined in its decay; it has 
been invariably the same in every period, 
operating more or less, according as accident 
or circumstances might assist it; but it has 
been inherent in the Revolution in all its stages; 
it has equally belonged to Brissot, to Robes- 
pierre, to Tallien, to Reubel, to Barras, and 
to every one of the leaders of the directory, 20 
but to none more than to Buonaparte, in whom, 
now all their powers are united. What are 
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its characters? Can it be accident that pro- 
duced them? No, it is only from the alliance 
of the most horrid .principles with the 
most horrid means, that such miseries 
could have been brought upon Europe. It is 
this paradox which we must always keep in 
mind when we are discussing any question 
30 relative to the effects of the French Revolution. 
Groaning under every degree of misery, the 
victim of its own crimes, and, as I once before 
expressed it in this House, asking pardon 
of God and of man for the miseries which it 
has brought upon itself and others, France 
still retains (while it has neither left means of 
comfort, nor almost of subsistence to its 
own inhabitants) new and unexampled means 
of annoyance and destruction against all the 
40 other powers of Europe. 

Its first fundamental principle was to bribe 
the poor against the rich, by proposing to trans- 
• fer into new hands, cn the delusive notion of 
equality, and in breach of every principle of 
justice, the whole property of the country ; the 
practical application of this principle was to 
devote the whole of that property to indis- 
criminate plunder, and to make it the founda- 
tion of a revolutionary system of finance, pro- 
50 ductive in proportion to themisery and desolation 
which it created. It has been accompanied by 
an unwearied spirit of proselytism, diffusing it- 
self over all the nations of the earth : a spirit 
which can apply itself to all circumstances 
and all situations, which can furnish a list of 
grievances, and hold out a promise of redress 
equally to all nations, [which inspired the 
teachers of French liberty with the hope of 
alike recommending themselves to those who 
60 live under the feudal code of the German 
empire; to the various states of Italy, under 
all their different institutions; to the old Re- 
publicans of Holland, and to the new Repub- 
licans of America; to the Catholic of Ireland, 
whom it was to deliver from Protestant usurpa- 
tion; to the Protestant of Switzerland, whom 
it was to deliver from Popish superstition; and 
to the Mussulman of Egypt, whom it was to 
deliver from Christian persecution ; to the remote 
70 Indian, blindly bigoted to his ancient institu- 
tions; and to the natives of Great Britain, enjoy- 
ing the perfection of practical freedom, and justly 
attached to their constitution, from the joint 
result of habit, of reason, and of experience.] 
The last and distinguishing feature is a perfidy 
which nothing can bind, which no tie of treaty, 
no sense of the principles generally received 
among nations, no obligations, human or 
divine, can restrain. Thus qualified, thus 
80 armed for destruction, the Genius of the 
French Revolution marched forth, the terror 
and dismay of the world. Every nation has 
in its turn been the witness, many have been 
the victims, of its principles, and it is left 
for us to decide, whether we will compromise 


with such a danger, while we have yet 
resources to supply the sinews of war, while 
the heart and spirit of the country is •, yet 
unbroken, and while we have the means 
of calling forth and supporting a powerful 90 
co-operation in Europe. ... 

[In examining this part of the subject, let it 
be remembered that there is one other charac- 
teristic of the French Revolution as striking as 
its dreadful and destructive principles, I mean 
the instability of its government, which has 
been of itself sufficient to destroy all reliance, 
if any such reliance could, at any time, have 
been placed on the good faith of any of 
its rulers. Such has been the incredible 100 
rapidity with which the revolutions in France 
have succeeded each other, that I believe the 
names of those who have successively exercised 
absolute power, under the pretence of liberty, 
are to be numbered by the years of the 
Revolution ; and each of the new constitutions, 
which, under the same pretence, has, in its 
turn, been imposed by force on France, every 
one of which alike was founded upon principles 
which professed to be universal, and was in- no 
tended to be established and perpetuated 
among all the nations of the earth — each of 
these will be found, upon an average, to have 
had about two years as the period of its 
duration]. ..." 

If we carry our views out of France, and 
look at the dreadful catalogue of all the 
breaches of treaty, all the acts of perfidy 
at which I have only glanced, and which arc 
precisely commensurate with the number of 120 
treaties which the Republic have made (for I 
have sought in vain for any one which it has 
made, and which it has not broken); if we 
trace the history of them all from the beginning 
of the Revolution to the present time, or if we 
select those which have been accompanied by 
the most atrocious cruelty, and marked the 
most strongly with the characteristic features 
of the Revolution, the name of Buonaparte will 
be found allied to more of them than that of 130 
any other that can be handed down in the 
history of the crimes and miseries of the last 
ten years. Ilis name will be recorded with 
the horrors committed in Italy in the memor- 
able campaign of 1796 and 1797, in the 
Milanese, in Genoa, in Modena, in Tuscany, 
in Rome, and in Venice. . . . 

Under all the circumstances of his personal 
character and his newly acquired power, what 
other security has he for retaining that power 140 
but the sword? His hold upon France is the 
sword, and he has no other. Is he connected 
with the soil, or with the habits, the affections, 
or the prejudices of the country? He is a 
stranger, a foreigner, and an usurper; he 
unites in his own person everything that a 
pure Republican must detest: everything 
that an ^enraged Jacobin has abjured; every* 
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thing that a sincere and faithful Royalist must 
150 feel an insult. If he is opposed at any time 
in his career, what is his appeal? He appeals 
to his fortune , in other words, to his army and 
his sword. Placing, then, his whole reliance 
upon military support, can he afford to let his 
military renown pass away, to let his laurels 
wither, to let the memory of his achievements 
sink in obscurity? Is it certain that, with his 
army confined within France, and restrained 
from inroads upon her neighbours, he can 
160 maintain, at his devotion, a force sufficiently 
numerous to support his power? Having no 
object but the possession of absolute dominion, 
no passion but military glory, is it certain 
that he can feel such an interest in permanent 
peace as would justify us in laying down our 
arms, reducing our expense, and relinquishing 
our means of security, on the faith of his 
engagements? Do we believe that after 
the conclusion of peace he would not still sigh 
170 over the lost trophies of Egypt, wrested from 
him by the celebrated victory of Aboukir, and 
the brilliant exertions of that heroic band 
of British seamen, whose influence and 
example rendered the Turkish troops in- 
vincible at Acre? [Can he forget that the 
effect of these exploits enabled Austria and 
Russia, in one campaign, to recover from 


France all which she had acquired by his 
victories, to dissolve jhe charm which, for a 
time, fascinated Europe, and to show that 180 
their generals, contending in a just cause, 
could efface, even by their success and their 
military glory, the most dazzling triumphs of 
his victories and desolating ambition?] . . . 

In compromise and treaty with such a 
power, placed in such hands as now exercise 
it, and retaining the same means of annoyance 
which it now possesses, I see little hope of 
permanent security. I see no possibility at 
this moment of concluding such a peace as 190 
would justify that liberal intercourse which is 
the essence of real amity: no chance of ter- 
minating the expenses or the anxieties of war, 
or of restoring to us any of the advantages 
of established tranquillity; and as a sincere 
lover of peace, I cannot be content with its 
nominal attainment. I must be desirous of 
pursuing that system which promises to attain, 
in the end, the permanent enjoyment of its 
solid and substantial blessings for this country 200 
and for Europe. As a sincere lover of peace, 

I will not sacrifice it by grasping at the 
shadow, when the reality is not substantially 
within my reach. 

Cur igitur pacem nolo? Quia infida est , 
quia periculosa t quia esse non potest . 


JACOBINISM 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

The observation with which the honourable 
gentleman* concluded his speech appears to 
me one of the strangest I ever heard advanced, 
and first challenges my attention. He defies 
me to state, in one sentence, what is the 
object of the war. I know not whether I can 
do it in one sentence, but in one word I can 
tell him that it is security; security against 
a danger, the greatest that ever threatened the 
io world. It is security against a danger which 
never existed in any past period of society. It 
is security against a danger which in degree 
and extent was never equalled; against a 
danger which threatened all the nations of the 
earth; against a danger which has been 
resisted t>y all the nations of Europe, and 
resisted by none with so much success as by 
this nation, because by none has it been 
resisted so uniformly, and with so much energy. 

20 This country alone, of all the nations of 
Europe, presented barriers, the best fitted to 
resist its progress. We alone recognised the 
necessity of open war, as well with the 


*Mr Fox. 


1 7 February 1800 

principles as the practice of the French 
Revolution. We saw that it was to be resisted 
no less by arms abroad than bv precaution 
at home; that we were to look for protection 
no less to the courage of our forces than to the 
wisdom of our councils; no less to military 
effort than to legislative enactment. At the 30 
moment when those, who now admit the 
dangers of Jacobinism, while they contend that 
it is extinct, used to palliate its atrocity and 
extenuate its mischief, this House wisely saw 
that it was necessary to erect a double safe- 
guard against a danger that wrought no less 
by undisguised hostility than by secret machina- 
tion. But how long is it since the honourable 
gentleman and his friends have discovered 
that the dangers of Jacobinism have ceased to 40 
exist ? How long is it since they have found 
that the cause of the French Revolution is not 
the cause of liberty? How or where did the 
honourable gentleman discover that the 
Jacobinism of Robespierre, of Barrfcre, the 
Jacobinism of the Triumvirate, the Jacobinism 
of the Five Directors, which he acknowledged 
to be real, has all vanished and disappeared, 
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because it has all been centred and condensed 
jo into one man who was reared and nursed in 
its bosom, whose celebrity was gained under 
its auspices, who was at once the child and 
the champion of all its atrocities and horrors? 
Our security in negotiation is to be this— 
Buonaparte, who is now the sole organ of all 
that was formerly dangerous and pestiferous 
in the Revolution. Jacobinism is allowed 
formerly to have existed, because the power 
was divided. Now it is single, and it no 
60 longer lives. This discovery is new, and 
I know not how it has been made. 

But the honourable gentleman asks, what 
is our intention? He asks, whether the war 
is to be carried on till Jacobinism is finally 
extinguished? If he means that war is to be 
carried on till Jacobinism has either lost its 
sting, or is abridged in its power to do evil, I 
say that this is the object of our exertions. 1 
do not say that we must wage war until the 
70 principle of Jacobinism is extinguished in the 
mind of every individual; were that the 
object of the contest, I am afraid it would not 
terminate but with the present generation. I 
am afraid that a mind once tainted with that 
infection never recovers its healthful state. I 
am afraid that no purification is sufficient 


to eradicate the poison of that foul distemper. 

Even those, we see, who so loudly tell us now 
that the danger of Jacobinism is past, are 
endeavouring to disarm us of the means of £q 
carrying on the war we now wage against its 
remnant, by those arts which they employed 
to bend us down before its meridian splendour. 

They tell us again, that, by resisting that 
pestilent mischief, we are promoting distress, 
that we are despising humanity. They tell us 
that we have spent two hundred millions for a 
phrase — for the words ‘just and necessary/ 

I hope, Sir, that the people of this country 
will not be governed by words. No, Sir, the go 
people of England will not be so misled. We 
nave spent two hundred millions; but what 
has been the object, what have been the 
fruits of this expenditure? If this country has 
spent two hundred millions, they have been 
spent to preserve the sources of its prosperity, 
its happiness, its glory, its freedom. Yes, Sir, 
we have spent that sum; and I trust we are 
ready, as I am sure we are able, to spend two 
hundred millions more for purposes so great 100 
and important. I trust this country is ready 
to exert its efforts to avail ourselves of the 
assistance of our allies to obtain real security, 
and to attain solid peace. . . . 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL 

(1794-1851) 

IRISH MUNICIPAL BILL 


HOUSE OF COMMONSj 

You took away our Parliament ; you took from 
us that Parliament which, like the House of 
Commons of this country, must have been under 
the control of the great majority of the people 
of Ireland; and would not, and could not, 
have withheld what you so long refused us. 

. . . That House of Commons you bought, 
and paid for your bargain in gold; ay, and 
paid for it in the most palpable and sordid 
10 forms in which gold can be paid down. The 
great minister of the time, by whom that un- 
exampled sale of our legislature was negotiated, 
held out equality with England as the splendid 
equivalent for the loss of our national re- 
presentation ; and, with classical reference, 
elucidated the nobleness of the compact into 
which he bad persuaded the deposits nts of the 
rights of their countrymen to enter. . . . 

The Act of Union was paved; and twenty- 


i, 22 February 1837 

nine years elapsed before any effectual measure 20 
was taken to carry its real and substantial 
terms into effect. [At last, our enfranchisement 
was won by our own energy and determination ; 
and when it was in progress we received 
assurances that in every respect we should be 
placed on a footing with our fellow citizens; 
and . . . more specially that to corporations, 
and to all offices connected with them, we 
should be at once admissible. Pending this 
engagement, a bill is passed for the reform of 30 
the corporations of this country. . . . This 
important measure having been carried here, 
the Irish people claim an extension of the 
same advantages ; . . . This demand on the 
part of Ireland is rejected.] . . . Is this justice? 

You will say that it is, and I should be sur- 
prised if you did not say so. I should be 
surprised, indeed, if while you are doing us 
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wrong, you did not profess your solicitude 
40 to do us justice. From the day on which 
Strongbow set his foot upon the shore of 
Ireland, Englishmen were never wanting in 
protestations of their deep anxiety to do us 
justice; even Strafford, the deserter of the 
people’s cause, the renegade Wentworth . . . 
even Strafford, while he trampled upon our 
rights and trod upon the heart of the country, 
protested his solicitude to do justice to Ireland. 
What marvel is it then that gentlemen opposite 
50 should deal in such vehement protestations ? 

There is, however, one man * of great 
abilities, not a member of this House, but 
whose talents and whose boldness have placed 
him in the topmost place in his party— who, 
disdaining all imposture, . . . abandoning all 
reserve, and flinging off the slender veil by 
which his political associates affect to cover, 
though they cannot hide, their motive — dis- 
tinctly and audaciously tells the Irish people 
60 that they are not entitled to the same privileges 
as Englishmen ; and pronounces them ... to 
be aliens — to be aliens in race— to be aliens 
in country — to be aliens in religion. Aliens! 
Good God! was Arthur Duke of Wellington 
in the House of Lords, and did he not start 
up and exclaim ‘ Hold ! I have seen the aliens 
do their duty’? The Duke of Wellington is 
not a man of an excitable temperament. His 
mind is of a cast too martial to be easily 
70 moved: but notwithstanding his habitual in- 
flexibility, I cannot help thinking that when 
he heard his Roman Catholic countrymen (for 
we are his countrymen) designated by a phrase 
as offensive as the abundant vocabulary of his 
eloquent confederates could supply — I cannot 
help thinking that he ought to have recollected 
the many fields of fight in which we have been 
contributors to his renown. ‘The battles, 
sieges, fortunes that he has passed* ought to 
80 have come back upon him. He ought to have 
remembered that from the earliest achievement 
in which he displayed that military genius 
which has placed him foremost in the annals 
of modem warfare, down to that last and 
surpassing combat which has made his name 


* Lord Lyndhurst, 


imperishable— from Assaye to Waterloo— the 
Irish soldiers, with whom your armies are 
filled, were the inseparable auxiliaries to the 
glory with which nis unparalleled successes 
have been crowned. Whose were the arms 90 
that drove your bayonets at Vimiera through 
the phalanxes that never reeled in the shock 
of war before ? What desperate valour climbed 
the steep and filled the moats at Badajos? All 
his victories should have rushed and crowded 
back upon his memory— Vimiera, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse, and last of all, 
the greatest. — Tell me, for you were there — 

I appeal to the gallant soldier before met • • • 
who bears I know a generous heart in an in- 100 
trepid breast — tell me, for you must needs 
remember — on that day when the destinies of 
mankind were trembling in the balance — 
while death fell in showers— when the artillery 
of France was levelled with a precision of the 
most deadly science — when her legions, incited 
by the voice, and inspired by the example of 
their mighty leader, rushed again and again to 
the onset — tell me, if, for an instant, when to 
hesitate for an instant was to be lost, the no 
aliens blenched? And when at length the 
moment for the last and decisive movement 
had arrived, and the valour which had so long 
been wisely checked was at last let loose — 
when, with words familiar, but immortal, the 
great captain commanded the great assault — 
tell me, if Catholic Ireland, with less heroic 
valour than the natives of this your own 
glorious country, precipitated herself upon the 
foe? The blood of England, Scotland, and of 120 
Ireland flowed in the same stream, and drenched 
the same field. When the chill morning 
dawned, their dead lay cold and stark together : 
in the same deep pit their bodies were de- 
posited — the green corn of spring is now 
breaking from their commingled dust — the 
dew falls from heaven upon their union in the 
grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory 
shall we not be permitted to participate; and 
shall we be tola, as a requital, that we are I 3° 
estranged from the noble country for whose 
salvation our life-blood was poured out ? 

t Sir H. Hardinge, 


See also IRISH STATE TRIALS 

22 February 1844 . — Comparison of Ireland with Poland . — Speeches, 
PP- 337 - 39 * 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 

(1751-1816) 

IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS 

WESTMINSTER HALL, 1 5 April 1 788 


It was a maxim once as much admitted in 
the practice of common life as in the schools of 
philosophy, that where heaven was inclined 
to destroy the vice, it began by debasing the 
intellect. This idea was carried still further by 
the right honourable gentleman* who opened 
the prosecution; who declared, that prudence 
and vice were things absolutely incompatible ; 
that the vicious man, being deprived of his 
10 best energies, and curtailed in his proportion 
of understanding, was left with such a short- 
sighted degree of penetration as could not come 
under the denomination of prudence. This 
sentiment does honour to the name of my right 
honourable friend, to whom I look up with 
homage; whose genius is commensurate with 
his philanthropy — whose memory will stretch 
itself upon the fleeting objects of any little 
partial shuffling, through the whole wide range 
20 of human knowledge, and honourable aspira- 
tion after human good ; as large as the system 
which forms life— as large as those objects 
that adorn. It is a noble and a lovely senti- 
ment, worthy the mind of him who uttered it ; 
worthy that proud disdain, that generous scorn 
of the means and instruments of vice, which 
virtue and genius must ever feel. But I should 
doubt whether we can read the history of a 
Philip of Macedon, a Caesar, or a Cromwell, 
3° without confessing that there have been evil 
purposes baneful to the peace and rights of 
men, conducted, if I may not say with prudence 
or with wisdom, yet with awful craft, and with 
most successful and commanding subtlety. If, 
however, I might make a distinction, I should 
say that it is the proud attempt to mix a 
variety of lordly crimes that unsettles the 
prudence of the mind, and breeds this dis- 
traction of the brain; one master* passion, 

* Edmund Burke. 


domineering in the breast, may win the 40 
faculties of the understanding to advance its 
purpose, and direct to that object everything 
which thought or human knowledge can effect; 
but, to succeed, it must maintain a solitary 
despotism in the mind; each rival profligacy 
must stand aloof, or wait in abject vassalage 
on its throne; for the power that has not 
forbidden the entrance of evil passions into 
man’s mind, has at least forbidden their 
union: if they meet, they defeat their object, 50 
and their conquest, or their attempt at it, is 
tumult. Turn to the virtues— how different 
the decree! Formed to connect, to blend, to 
associate, and to co-operate ; bearing the same 
course, with kindred energies and harmonious 
sympathy; each perfect in its own lovely 
sphere, each moving in its wider or more con- 
tracted orbit, with different but concentrating 
powers, guided by the same influence of 
reason, and endeavouring at the same blessed 60 
end — the happiness of the individual, the 
harmony of the species, and the glory of the 
Creator ! In the vices, on the other hand, it 
is the discord that ensures the defeat; each 
clamours to be heard in its own barbarous 
language; each claims the exclusive cunning 
of the brain ; each thwarts and reproaches the 
other; and even while their fell rage assails 
with common hate the peace and virtue of the 
world, the civil war among their own tumultu- 70 
ous legions defeats the purpose of the foul 
conspiracy. These are the furies of the mind, 
my lords, that unsettle the understanding; 
these are the furies that destroy the virtue of 
prudence; while the distracted brain and 
shivered intellect proclaim the tumult that is 
within, and bear their testimonies, from the 
mouth of God himself, to the foul condition of 
the heart. 


IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS 


13 June 1888 


THE counsel, in recommending attention to the 
public in preference to the private letters, has 
remarked, in particular, that one letter should 
not be taken as evidence, because it was mani- 
festly and abstractedly private, as it contained 
in one part the anxieties of Mr Middleton for 
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the illness of his son. This is a singular argu- 
ment, indeed; and the circumstance, in my 
mind, merits strict observation, though not in 
the view in which it was placed by the counsel. 10 
[It went to show that some, at least, of those 
concerned in these transactions* felt the force 
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of those tips which their efforts were directed 
to tear asuhder ; that those who could ridicule 
the respective attachment of a mother and a son ; 
who would prohibit the reverence of the son to 
the mother who had given him life; who could 
deny to maternal debility the protection which 
filial tenderness should afford — were yet sensible 
. 20 of the straining of those cords by which they 
were connected. There was something con- 
nected with this transaction so wretchedly 
horrible, and so vilely loathsome, as to excite 
the most contemptible disgust. When I see 
... in many of these letters the infirmities of 
age made a subject of mockery and ridicule; 
when I see the feelings of a son treated by Mr 
Middleton as puerile and contemptible ; when 
I see an order given from Mr Hastings to 
30 harden that son’s heart, and to choke the 
struggles of nature in his bosom; when I 
see them pointing to the son’s name and to 
his standard, while marching to oppress the 
mother, as to a banner that gives dignity, 
that gives a holy sanction and a reverence to 
their enterprise; when I see and hear these 
things done; when I hear them brought into 
three deliberate defences set up against the 
charges of the Commons,— my lords, I own 1 
<0 grow puzzled and confounded, and almost 
begin to doubt whether, where such a de- 
fence can be offered, it may not be tolerated. 
And yet, my lords, how can I support the 
claim of filial love by argument? What' can 
I say on such a subject? What can I do but 
repeat the ready truths which, with the quick 
impulse of the mind, mqst spring to the lips of 
every man on such a theme? Filial piety ! — it 
is the primal bond of society; it is that instinc- 
So tive principle, which, panting for its proper 
good, soothes, unbidden, each sense and sensi- 
bility of man ! It now quivers on every lip ! - - 
it now' beams from every eye! — it is an emana- 
tion of that gratitude which, softening under 
the sense of recollected good, is eager to ow n 
the vast countless debt it ne’er, alas ! can pay, 
for so many long years of unceasing solicitudes, 
honourable self-denials, life-preserving cares! 
— it is that part of our practice where duty 
60 drops its awe — where reverence refines into 
love l It asks no aid of memory! — it needs 


not the deductions of reason! — pre-existing, 
paramount over all, whether law or human 
rule, few arguments can increase and none 
can diminish it! — it is the sacrament of our 
nature— not only the duty, but the indulgence 
of man— it is his first great privilege — it is 
amongst his last most endearing delights 1 — it 
causes the bosom to glow with reverberated 
love ! — it requites the visitations of nature, and 70 
returns the blessings that have been received 1 
— it fires emotion into vital principle ! — it 
renders habituated instinct into a master- 
passion — sways all the sweetest energies of 
man— hangs over each vicissitude of all that 
must pass away — aids the melancholy virtues' 
in their last sad tasks of life, to cheer the 
languors of decrepitude and age — explores 
the thought— elucidates the aching eye— and 
breathes sweet consolation even in the awful 80 
moment of dissolution! If these are (he 
general sentiments of man, what must be 
their depravity — what must be their de- 
generacy— who can blot out and erase from 
the bosom the virtue that is most deeply 
rooted in the human heart, and twined within 
the chords of life itself? Aliens from nature, 
apostates from humanity ! And yet, if there 
be a crime more fell, more foul— if there be 
anything worse than a wilful persecutor of 90 
his mother, it is that of a deliberate instigator 
and abettor to the deed : this it is that shocks, 
disgusts, and appals the mind more than the 
other; to view, not a wilful parricide, but a 
parricide by compulsion— a miserable wretch, 
not actuated by the stubborn evils of his own 
worthless heart, not driven by the fury of his 
own distracted brain, but lending his sacri- 
legious hand, without any malice of his own, 
to answer the abandoned purposes of the 100 
human fiends that have subdued his will! 

To condemn crimes like these we .need not 
talk of laws, or of human rules; their foulness, 
their deformity, does not depend on local 
constitutions, on human institutes, or religious 
creeds ; they are crimes, and the persons who 
perpetrate them are monsters, who violate the 
primitive condition on which the earth was 
given to man; they are guilty by the general 
verdict of human kind. * JO 


See also ON ARMY AFFAIRS 

House of Commons, 8 December 1802. — Peroration , — ‘ When the army is 

upon your shores’ ‘striking a blow* . . . *1 shall proceed /10 

further * * the country.* 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY 

(1774-1843) 

DEATH OF NELSON 


The death of Nelson was felt in England as 
something more than a public calamity; men 
started at the intelligence, and turned pale, as 
if they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. 
An object of our admiration and affection, of 
our pride and of our hopes, was suddenly 
taken from us; and it seemed as if we had 
never, till then, known how deeply we loved 
and reverenced him. What the country had 
10 lost in its great naval hero— the greatest of our 
own and of all former times — was scarcely 
taken into the account of grief. So perfectly, 
indeed, had he performed his part, that the 
maritime war, after the battle of Trafalgar, 
was considered at an end: the fleets of the 
enemy were not merely defeated, but de- 
stroyed : new navies must be built, and a new 
race of seamen reared for them, before the 
possibility of their invading our shores could 
20 again be contemplated. It was not, therefore, 
from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude 
of our loss that we mourned for him: the 
general sorrow was of a higher character. 
The people of England grieved that funeral 
ceremonies, and public monuments, and 
posthumous rewards, were all which they 
could now bestow upon him whom the king, 
the legislature, and the nation would have 
alike delighted to honour ; whom every tongue 
3° would have blessed ; whose presence in every 
village through which he might have passed 
would have wakened the church bells, have 
given schoolboys a holiday, have drawn 
children from their sports to gaze upon him, 
and old men from the chimney corner to look 
upon Nelson ere they died. The victory of 
Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the 
usual forms of rejoicing, but they were without 
joy; for such already was the glory of the 


British navy, through Nelson’s surpassing 4 ° 
genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive any 
addition from the most signal victory that ever 
was achieved upon the seas : and the destruc- 
tion of this mighty fleet, by which all the 
maritime schemes of France were totally 
frustrated, hardly appeared to add to our 
security or strength; for, while Nelson was 
living to watch the combined squadrons of the 
enemy, we felt ourselves as secure as now, 
when they were no longer in existence. 5 ° 

There was reason to suppose, from the- 
appearances upon opening the body, that in 
the course of nature he might have attained, 
like his father, to a good old age. Yet he 
cannot be said to have fallen prematurely, 
whose work was done; nor ought he to be 
lamented, who died so full of honours, and at 
the height of human fame. The most 
triumphant death is that of the martyr: the 
most awful, that of the martyred patriot ; the 60 
most splendid, that of the hero in the hour of 
victory; and if the chariot and the horses of 
fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s transla- 
tion, he could scarcely have departed in a 
brighter blaze of glory. He has left us, not 
indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a name 
and an example, which are at this hour 
inspiring thousands of the youth of England, 

—a name which is our pride, and an example 
which will continue to be our shield and our 7° 
strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the 
great and the wise continue to live and to act 
after them ; verifying, in this sense, the 
language of the old mythologist : 

to! \iXv lai^iovh fla 1 Albs fieydAov flovAas 
MAol, ImxQdvioi, cpvAaKfs OpqTwv dv$p6ira>v* 


* Hesiod, ’E.K. ' J f . i?i. 


See also THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL OF STRAFFORD 

(1593-1641) 

LAST SPEECH AT HIS TRIAL , 1641 
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LAURENCE STERNE 

(1713-1768) 

THE STORY OF LE FEVER 
TRISTRAM SHANDY 


It was some time in the summer of that year 
in which Dendermond was taken by the allies, 
which was about seven years before my 
father came into the country, . . .my uncle 
Toby was one evening getting his supper, 
with Trim sitting behind him at a small side- 
board ; . . . when the landlord of a little inn 
in the village came into the parlour with an 
empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two 
10 of sack; ’tis for a poor gentleman, —I think, 
of the army, said the landlord, who has been 
taken ill at my house four days ago, and has 
never held up his head since, or had a desire 
to taste anything till just now, that he has a 
fancy for a glass of sack, and a thin toast. . . . 

If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy such a 
thing— added the landlord— I would almost 
steal it for the poor gentleman, he is so ill. — 

I hope in God he will still mend, continued 
20 he; we are all of us concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer 
for thee, cried my uncle Toby ; and thou shalt 
drink the poor gentleman’s health in a glass of 
sack thyself; — and take a couple of bottles with 
my service, and tell him he is heartily welcome 
to them, and to a dozen more, if they will do 
him good. . . . 

Step after him, said my uncle Toby; — do, 
Trim, — and ask if he knows his name. 

30 I have quite forgot it, truly, said the land- 
lord, coming back into the parlour with the 
corporal ; but I can ask his son again. Has 
he a son with him, then? said my unde Toby. 

A boy, replied the landlord, ot about eleven 
or twelve years of age; but the poor creature 
has tasted almost as little as his father ; he does 
nothing but mourn and lament for him night 
and day: — He has not stirred from the bed-side 
these two days. 

40 My uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thrust his plate from before him, as 
the landlord gave him the account ; and Trim, 
without being ordered, took away without 
saying one word, and in a few minutes after 
brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

— Stay in the room, a little, said my uncle 
Toby. — . Trim ! said myuncle Toby, I have 
a project in my head, as it is a bad night, of 
wrapping myself up warm in my roquelaure, and 
50 paying a visit to this poor gentleman. Your 
honour’s roquelaure, replied the gorporal, has 
not once been had on since the night before 
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your honour received your wound, when we 
mounted guard in the trenches before the gate 
of St Nicholas; — and besides, it is so cold 
and rainy a night, that what with the roque- 
laure, and what with the weather, ’twill be 
enough to give your honour your death. . , . 

I fear so, replied my uncle Toby; but I am 
not at rest in my mind, Trim, since the 60 
account the landlord has given me. — I wish I 
had not known so much of this affair,— added 
my uncle Toby,— or that I had known more of 
it. How shall we manage it? Leave it, an’t 
please your honour, to me, quoth the corporal ; 

— I’ll take my hat and stick and go to the 
house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly; 
and I will bring your honour a full account in 
an hour. Thou shalt go, Trim, said my uncle 
Toby ; and here’s a shilling for thee to drink 70 
with his servant.— I shall get it all out of him, 
said the corporal, shutting the door. . . . 

It was not fill my uncle Toby had knocked 
the ashes out of his third pipe that corporal 
Trim returned from the inn, and gave him the 
following account. 

I despaired at fust, said the corporal, of 
being able to bring back your honour any kind 
of intelligence concerning the poor sick lieu- 
tenant.— Is he in the army then? said my uncle 80 
Toby.— He is, said the corporal.— And in what 
regiment? said my uncle Toby.— I’ll tell your 
honour, replied the corporal, every thing straight- 
forwards, as I learnt it.— Then, Trim, I’ll 
fill another pipe, said my uncle Toby, and 
not interrupt thee till thou hast done; so sit 
down at thy case, Trim, in the window seat, 
and begin thy story again. The corporal made 
his old bow, which generally spoke, as plain 
as a bow could speak it, — Your hotiour is 90 
good.— And having done that, he sat down, 
as he was ordered and begun the story to my 
uncle Toby over again in pretty near the same 
words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of 
being able to bring back any intelligence to 
your honour, about the lieutenant and his son; 
for when I asked where his servant was, 

... I was answered, an’ please your honour, 
that he had no servant with him;— that he had 100 
come to the inn with hired horses. ... If I 
get better, my dear, said he, as he gave his 
purse to his son to pay the man,— we can hire 
torses from hence.— But x alas! the poor gentle- 
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man will never go from hence, said the land- 
lady to me,-— for I heard the death-watch all 
nightlong; and when he dies, the youth, his 
son, will certainly die with him; for he is 
broken-hearted already. 

no I was hearing this account, continued the 
corporal, when the youth came into the 
kitchen, to order the thin toast the landlord 
spoke of but I will do it for my father 
myself, said the youth. —Pray, let me save you 
the trouble, young gentleman, said I, taking 
up a fork for the purpose, and offering him 
my chair to sit down upon by the fire, whilst 
I did it. — I believe, sir, said he, very modestly, 
I can please him best myself. — I am sure, said 
120 I, his honour will not like the toast the worse 
for being toasted by an old soldier. — The youth 
took hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
tears. . . . 

[I never in the longest march, said the 
corporal, had so great a mind to my dinner, 
as I had to cry with him for company: — What 
could be the matter with me, an’ please your 
honour? Nothing in the world, Trim, said 
my uncle Toby, blowing his nose, — but that 
13° thou art a good-natured fellow.] 

When I gave him the toast, continued the 
corporal, I thought it was proper to tell him I 
was Captain Shandy’s servant, and that your 
honour (though a stranger) was extremely con- 
cerned for his father. ... I warrant you, my 
dear, said I, as I opened the kitchen-door, 
your father will be well again. [Mr Yorick’s 
curate was smoking a pipe by the kitchen fire, 
but said not a word good or bad to comfort 
*40 the youth. — I thought it wrong, added the 
corporal. — I think so too, said my uncle 
Toby.] 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass of 
sack and toast, he felt himself a little revived, 
and sent down into the kitchen to let me 
know that in about ten minutes he should be 
glad if I would step upstairs.— I believe, said 
the landlord, he is going to say his prayers,— 
for there was a book laid upon the chair by 
*5° his bedside; and as I shut the door I saw his 
son take up a cushion. . . . 

When 1 went up, continued the corporal, 
into the lieutenant’s room, which I did not do 
till the expiration of the ten minutes,— he was 
lying in his bed with his head raised upon his 
hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and a 
clean white cambric handkerchief beside it : — 
The youth was just stooping down to take up 
the cushion, upon which I supposed he had 
160 been kneeling, — the book was laid upon the 
bed,— and as he rose, in taking up the cushion 
with one hand, he reached out nis other to take 
it away at the same time.— Let it remain 
there, my dear, said the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to speak to me till I had 
walked up close to his bed-side;— If you are 
Captain Shandy’s servant, said he, you must 


present my thanks to your master, with my 
little boy’s thanks along with them, for his 
courtesy to me.— If he was of Leven’s, said 170 
the lieutenant, — I told him your honour was.— 

Then, said he, I served three campaigns with 
him in Flanders, and remember him,— but *tis 
most likely, as I bad not the honour of any 
acquaintance with him, that he knows nothing 
of me.— You will tell him, however, that the 
person his good-nature has laid under obliga- 
tions to him, is one Le Fever, a lieutenant in 
Angus’s— but he knows me not, — said he, a 
second time, musing; — possibly he may know 180 
my story, — added he, — pray tell the captain, I 
was the ensign at Breda, whose wife was most 
unfortunately killed with a musket-shot, as she 
lay in my arms in my tent. — I remember the 
story, an’t please your honour, said I, very well. 

— Do you so? said he, wiping his eyes with 
his handkerchief,- -then well may I. — In saying 
this, he drew a little ring out of his bosom, 
which seemed tied with a black riband about 
his neck, and kissed it twice. . . . 190 

I wish, said my unde Toby, with a deep 
sigh, — I wish, Trim, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too 
much concerned; — shall I pour your honour 
out a glass of sack to your pipe? — Do, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby. . . . 

But finish the story thou art upon.— Tis 
finished already, said the corporal,— for I 
could stay no longer,— so wished his honour a 
good night ; young Le Fever rose from off the 200 
bed, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; 
and as we went down together, told me they 
had come from Ireland, and were on their 
route to join the regiment in Flanders.— But 
alas! said the corporal, — the lieutenant’s last 
day’s march is over. — Then what is to 
become of his poor boy? cried my uncle 
Toby. . . . 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my 
uncle Toby to the corporal, as he was putting 210 
him to bed, — and I will tell thee in what, 

Trim ; — . . . that thou didst not make an offer to 
him of my purse; because, had he stood in 
need, thou knowest, Trim, he had been as 
welcome to it as myself. — Your honour 
knows, said the corporal, I had no orders;— 
true, quoth my uncle Toby, — thou didst 
very right, Trim, as a soldier,— but certainly 
very wrong as a man. ... In a fortnight 
or three weeks, added my uncle Toby, 220 
smiling,— he might march. — rle will never 
march, an’ please your honour, in this 
world, said the corporal :— He will march, 
said my uncle Toby, rising up from the 
side of the bed with one shoe off: — An’ please 
your honour, said the corporal, he will never 
march but to his grave;— He shall march, 
cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which 
had a shoe^on, though without advancing an 
inch— he shall march to his regiment.— He 230 
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cannot stand it, said the corporal He shall 
be supported, said my uncle Toby; — He’ll 
drop at last, said the corporal ; and what will 
become of his boy? — He shall not drop, said 
my uncle Toby, firmly.— A-well-o’-day,— do 
what we can for him, said Trim, maintaining 
his point, — the poor soul will die. He shall 
not die, by G— , cried my uncle Toby. 

—The accusing spirit which flew up to 
240 heaven’s chancery with the oath, blushed as 
he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out for ever. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau,— put his 
purse into his breeches pocket ; and having 
ordered the corporal to go early in the morning 
for a physician,— he went to bed, and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after to 
every eye in the village but Le Fever’s and his 
250 afflicted son’s; the hand of death pressed 
heavy upon his eyelids, — and hardly could the 
wheel at the cistern turn round its circle, 
— when my uncle Toby, who had rose up an 
hour before his wonted time, entered the 
lieutenant’s room, and without preface or 
apology, sat himself down upon the chair by 
the bedside, and independently of all modes 
and customs, opened the curtain in the manner 
an old friend and brother officer would have 
260 done it, and asked him how he did— how he 
hud rested in the night— what was his com- 


plaint— where was his pain— and what he 
could do to help him:— And without giving 
him time to answer any one of the enquiries, 
went on and told him of the little plan which 
he had been concerting with the corporal the 
night before for him. . . . 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby— 
not the effect of familiarity,— but the cause of 
it— which let you at once into his soul, and 270 
shewed you the goodness of his nature ; to this, 
there was something in his looks, and voice, 
and manner, superadded, which eternally 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take 
shelter under him; so that before my uncle 
Toby had half finished (he kind offers he was 
making to the father, had the son insensibly 
pressed up close to his knees, and had taken 
hold of the breast of his coat, and was pulling 
it towards him. — The blood and spirits of 280 
Le Fever, which were waxing cold and slow 
within him, and were retreating to their last 
citadel, the heart, — rallied back,— the film for- 
sook his eyes for a moment, — he looked up 
wishfully in my uncle Toby’s face, — then cast 
a look upon his boy, — and that ligament, fine 
as it was, — was never broken. — 

Nature instantly ebbed again,— the film 
returned to its place,— the pulse fluttered — 
stopped — went on— throbbed — stopped again 290 
—moved— stopped— shall I go on ? No. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 

(1782-1852) 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 7 March 1850 


Mr President ... I hear with distress 
and anguish the word ‘secession,’ especially 
when it falls from the lips of those 
who arc patriotic, and known to the 
country, ana known all over the world for 
their political services. Secession ! Peaceable 
secession ! Sir, your eyes and mine are never 
destined to see that miracle. The dismember- 
ment of this vast country without convulsion ! 

10 The breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep without ruffling the surface ! . . . Sir, he 
who sees these States now revolving in har- 
mony around a common centre, and expects to 
see them quit their places, and fly oft' without 
convulsion, may loolc the next hour to see the 
heavenly bodies rush from their spheres, and 
jostle against each other in the realms of space, 
without causing the wreck of the universe. 
There can be no such thing as peaceable 

20. secession. Peaceable secession *is an utter 
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impossibility. Is the great Constitution under 
which we live, covering this whole country, 

—is it to be thawed and melted away by 
secession, as the snows on the mountain melt 
under the influence of a vernal sun, disappear 
almost unobserved, and run off? No, Sir! 

No, Sir! . 

Peaceable secession! Peaceable secession! 

The concurrent agreement of all the members 
of this great Republic to separate ! . . . Why, 30 
what would be the result? Where is the line 
to be drawn? What States arc to secede? 
What is to remain American? What am I to 
be? An American no longer? Am I to 
become a sectional man, a local man, a 
separatist, with no country in common with 
the gentlemen who sit around me here, or who 
fill the other House of Congress? Heaven 
forbid l Where is the flag of the Republic to 
remain? Where is the eagle still to tower? or 40 
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is he to cower, and shrink, and fall to the 
ground? ... I know, although the idea has 
not been stated distinctly, there is to be, or it is 
supposed possible that there will be, a Southern 
Confederacy. I do not mean, when I allude 
to this statement, that any one seriously con- 
templates such a state of thing?. I do not 
mean to say that it is true, but I have heard it 
suggested elsewhere, that the idea has been 
50 entertained, that, after the dissolution of this 
Union, a Southern Confederacy might be 
formed. I am sorry, Sir, that it has ever been 
thought of, talked of, in the wildest flights of 
human imagination. But the idea, so far as it 
exists, must be of a separation, assigning the 
slave States to one side and the free States to 
the other. . . . We could not separate the 
States by any such line, if we were to draw it. 
We could not sit down here to-day, and draw 
60 a line of separation that would satisfy any five 
men in the country. [There are natural causes 
that would keep and tie us together, and there 
are social and domestic relations which we 
could not break if wc would, and which we 
should not if wc could. . , . Here, Sir, are 
five millions of freemen in the free States north 
of the river Ohio. Can anybody suppose that 
this population can be severed by a line that 
divides them from the territory of a foreign 
70 and alien Government, down somewhere, the 
Lord knows where, upon the lower banks 
of the Mississippi?] Sir, I am ashamed to 
pursue this line of remark. I dislike it, I have 
an utter disgust for it. I would rather hear of 
natural blasts and mildews, war, pestilence, 
and famine, than to hear gentlemen talk of 
• secession. To break up this great Govern- 
ment! To dismember this glorious country ! 
To astonish Europe with an act of folly, such 
80 as Europe for two centuries has never beheld 
in any government, or any people ! No, Sir, 
no, Sir 1 There will be no secession ! Gentle- 
men are not serious when they talk of 
secession. . . • 


[And now, Mr President, instead of speaking 
of the possibility or utility of secession, 
instead of dwelling in those caverns of dark- 
ness, instead of groping with those ideas 
so full of all that is horrid and horrible, let us 
come out into the iight of day; let us enjoy the 90 
fresh air of liberty and union; let us cherish 
those hopes which belong to us ; let us devote 
ourselves to those great objects that are fit for 
our consideration and our action ; let us raise 
our conceptions to the magnitude and the 
importance of the duties that devolve upon us; 
let our comprehension be as broad as the 
country for which we act, our aspirations 
as high as its certain destiny; let us not be 
igmies in a case that calls for men. . . . We 100 
ave a great, popular, constitutional Govern- 
ment, guarded by law and by judicature, and 
defended by the affections of the whole people. 

No monarchical throne presses these States 
together, no iron chain of military power 
encircles them; they live and stand under 
a government popular in its form, representa- 
tive in its character, founded upon principles 
of equality, and so constructed, we hope, as to 
last for ever. In all its history it has been 1 10 
beneficent; it has trodden down no man’s 
liberty; it has crushed no slate. Its daily 
respiration is liberty and patriotism; its yet 
youthful veins are full of enterprise, courage, 
and honourable love of glory and renown. 

Large before, the country has now, by recent 
events, become vastly larger. This Republic 
now extends with a vast breadth across the 
whole continent. The two great seas of the 
world wash the one and the other shore. We 120 
realise, on a mighty scale, the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the ornamental border of the buckler of 
Achilles : 

Now, the broad shield complete, the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round ; 

In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.] 
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FRENCH 


THEODORE DE BANVILLE 

(1823-1891) 

GRINGOIRE 


LE ROI, OLIVIER- LE-DAIM, NICOLE AN DRY, 
GRINGOIRE, LES ARCHERS. 

La Scene est h Tours , chez Dame Nicole , an 
- ’ Alois de Mars de P Annie 1469. 

Gringoire entre an milieu des archers, pile, 
grelottant, et comme ivre de faim. 

Grin . Ah $ 4 , messieurs les archers, oil me 
conduisez-vous ? ( Aux archers ) Pourquoi cette 
violence? ( Les archers se taisent) Ce sont 
des gendarmes d^cosse qui n’entendent pas le 
fran5ais. (Sur un signe cC Olivier -le-Daim, 
les archers lAchent Gringoire, et sortent , a in si 
que les pages ) Hein? Us me lachent 4 
present! ( Apercevanl le Roiet Olivier -le-Daim) 
Quels sont ces seigneurs ? {Flair ant le repas) 
10 Dieu tout-puissant, quels parfums ! On me 
menait done souper ? On me menait, dc 
force, faire un bon repas! La force etait 
inutile. J’y serais venu de bonne volont£. 
(Admirant Tordonnance dit repas) Des pates, 
de la venaison, des gr£s pleins de bon vin 
p&illant? (Au Roi et cl Olivier -le-Daim) Jc 
devine, vous avez compris que messieurs les 
archers me conduisaient en prison sans que 
j’eusse soup£, et alors vous m’avez fait venir 
20 pour me tirer de leurs griffes . . . de leurs 
mains, veux-je dire, et pour me donner 
l’hospitalitl, comme les potiers de terre firent 
a Hom&us ! 

Le Roi. Dites-vous vrai, maitre Gringoire ? 
Vous n’avez pas encore soup£ ? 

Grin, Soup£? Non, messire. Pas au- 
jourd’hui. 

Nic. (tfavanfant, au Roi) Cela se voit de 
reste. Regardez son visage defait et bleme. 

30 Grin, ( Rassuri ) Madame Nicole Andry! 
• . . Dans mon trouble, je n’avais pas d’abord 
reconnu votre maison. 

Oliv, (A Gringoire) Vous n’avez pas soupd ? 
Alors, vous accepterez bien une aile de cette 
volaille ? 

Grin, (Comm hallucini) Oui. Deux ailes. 
Et une jambe 1 9 


Oliv. Voila un vin de vignoble qui r£- 
veillerait un mort. 

Grin. (S’avatifant vers la table) C’est mon 40 
affaire. 

Oliv. ( Varrftant du geste) Un instant 1 
Scrait-il honnete de vous attabler ainsi sans 
apportcr votre dcot et payer votre part du 
souper ? 

Grin. (Dkonlenanct) Payer? Je n’ai pas 
un rouge Hard. 

Oliv. Si les Muses ne dispensent gu 4 re l’or 
et l’argcnt, elles ont su vous prodiguer d’autres 
tresors. Vous avez l’imagination, les nobles 50 
pens&s, 1c don des rimes. 

Grin. (Tristement) De pareils dons ne 
servent de rien quand on a grand’faim, et c’est 
cc qui m’arrive aujourd’hui. Que dis-je ? 
aujourd’hui ! Tous les jours. 

Oliv. Comprenez-moi. Je veux dire qu’ 
avant de satisfaire votre appdtit, vous nous 
direz une de ces odes que les Muses vous ont 
inspires. 

Grin . Oh! messire, mon appdtit est plus 60 
press£ que vos oreilles. (11 va pour Pap- 
procher de la table.) 

Oliv . (Varritant) Non pas. Vos vers 
d’abord. Vous boirez et mangerez ensuite. 

Grin. Je vous assure que ma voix est bien 
malade. 

Nic. (A Gringoire) Bon courage ! 

Grin. (A part) Allons, le parti le plus 
court est de c&ler, je le vois bien. (f/aut) 
Voulez-vous que je vous dise quelque morceau 7 ° 
tir£ de mon poeme des Folks Entreprises ? 

Oliv. Non. 

Grin. La Description de Prods et sa figure ? 

Oliv. (V interrompant) Non. Une ballade 
plutot. Cela sent son terroir gaulois ! 

Grin. (Agrlablement surpris) Eh bien, 
celle qui a pour refrain : Car Dieu Unit tous 
les misiricords l 

Oliv . Non. Declamez plutdt cette ballade 
. . . 14 . . . que vous savez ... qui court 80 

la ville, et qui rejouit si fort ceux 4 qui on la 
chantetoutbas . . . la Ballade des Pendus ? 
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Grin . (Riprimant un tressaillement) Qu’est* 
ce que cela ? 

Oliv. La derniere ballade que vous avez 
composee. 

Grin. ( Trh effrayl) Ce n’est pas vrai. 

Oliv . Et qui pourrait de nos jours, hors 
l’illustre po&te Gringoire, composer une ballade 
90 pareille a celleda, dont les rimes sc respondent 
si exactement d’un couplet k l’autre, comme 
des appels de cor dans la foret ? 

Grin. (FlatU) II est certain que les rimes 
en sont assez congrument agencees ! 

Oliv. Ah ! vous la connaissez ? 

Grin. (A pari) Mon renom me trahit. 
(Haul) je serais, je vous l’assure, bicn 
empech£ de vous la dire. Je ne la sais pas. 

Oliv. Je vous croyais, comme nous, un 
100 fidele serviteur du souverain, mais ayant le 
courage de penser haut ct dc dire la verity k 
tous, meme au Roi. . . . Mais, puisque je me 
suis tromp£, Dieu vous garde, messire Gringoire. 
Voici la portc de la rue. 

Gritt. (Avec regret) Quitter ce logis, ccs 
parfums ! sans avoir mange ! 

Oliv. C’est vous qui le voulez bien. 

Grin. C’est le supplice de Tantalus, qui 
avait vole un chien d’or en Cr£tc ! J’ai cent 
HO fois plus faim que tout k l’hcure. ( Avec 
ddsespoir) Messires. . . . 

Oliv. N’en parlons plus. Quiltons-nous 
sans rancune. (// le pousse vers la porte.) 

Grin . (Ddsott) Oui. 

Oliv. Notre pauvre souper, qui rcstera avec 
sa courte hontc 1 Admircz cette oie. 

Grin. L’cau m’en vient k la bouche. . . . 
(EntrattU par la faim ) Allons, puisque vous 
l’exi^ez. ... Eh bien, puisque tout le monde 
120 le desire. . . 

Le Roi. Sans doute. 

Grin. Je vais vous dire la Ballade des 
Pen dus. (Au Roi, avec orgucil ct confident 
tiellement) Kile est de moi. (Ndivement) 
C’est une idde que j’ai eue en traversant la 
for£t du Plessis, oil il y avait force gens 
branches. On les avait mis \k, peut-etre, de 
peur que la • ros£c du matin ne mouillat leurs 
semelles l 

130 Hie. ( A part) II ne sc taira pas 1 

Le Roi. (A Gringoire) Eh bien ? 

Grin . M’y voici. 

BALLADE DES PENDUS. 

Sur ses larges bras 6tendus, 

La forfit oil s’^veille Flore, 

A des chapelets de pendus 

8 ue le matin caresse et (lore. 

e bois sombre, ou le chfine arbore 
Des grappes de fruits inoufe 
Mime chez le Turc et le More, 

I 40 C'est le verger du roi Louis. 

Oliv. Cela commence bien ! 

(Nicole se toume vers le Roi et le supplie.) 
Hie, ( AuRoi ) Par piti£ 2 


Le Roi. ( Tranquil lenient & Gringoire) La 
suite? 

Grin. Tous ces pauvres gens morfondus, 

Roulant des pensers qu’on ignore, 

Dans les tourbillons iperdus 
Vohigent, palpitants encore. 

Le soleil levant les divore. # 

Regardez-les, cieux iblouis, . 

Danser dans les feux de 1’aurore. 

C’est le verger du roi Louis. 

Oliv. (Ripftant le refrain avec ironic) Le 
verger du roi Louis ! 

Le Roi. ( Tott jours calme) Fort bicn. (A 
Gringoire) Poursuivez. 

Grin . La troisieme strophe est encore plus 
rejouissante. 

Le Roi. Est-ce vrai? 

Grin. Vous allez voir. 

Ces pendus, du diable entendus, 

Appellent des pendus encore. 

Tandis qu’aux cieux, d’azur tendus, 

Oil semble luire un mitdore, 

La rosie en Fair s’ivapore, 

Un essaim d’oiseaux rejoiiis 
Par-dessus leur tetc picore. 

C’est le verger du roi Louis. 

Hie. (A pari) Ah! malheurcux! 

( Gringoire se rctourne. Tous gardent le 
silence.) 

Grin. Eh bicn, qu’en dites-vous? (A part) 
Ils ne se derident pas. II n’y a que le vieux 
qui a l’air tres content. Celui-li s’y connait, 
sans doute. 

Le Roi. (A Gringoire) Mais n’est-il pas 
d’ usage qu’il y ait un Envoi apres les trois 
couplets? 

Grin. Oui ! je voyais bien que vous n’etiez 
pas un profane. 

Le Roi. I/Envoi doit commcncer, j’imaginc, 
par le mot Prince. 

Grin. Oh ! cela est indispensable, comme 
les yeux d’ Argus sur la queue du paon. 
Prince! Seulement, vous comprencz, je ne 
connais pas de prince. 

Le Roi. C’est facheux! N’importe. , . . 
Voyons 1 ’Envoi. 

Grin. Envoi. 

Prince, il est un bois que diicore 
Un tas de pendus, en foil is 
Dans 1c doux feuillage sonore. 

C'est le verger du roi Louis ! 

Oliv . (A Gringoire) Mattre Gringoire, on 
ne saurait polir des vers d’un four plus 
agreablement bouffon I 

Grin. ( Avec modestie) Ah ! messire! 

Le Roi. Vous pouvez etre sensible k ces 
eloges. On s’accorde k louer le goflt de messire 
Olivier-le-Daim ! 

Grin. (Effrayl) Olivier-le-Diable ! 

Oliv. C’est k vous que je le dois, Sire. 

Grin. Le Roi ! 

Le Roi ? Oui, le Roi. 
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Grin . (Avec accablement) Le Roil Je ne 
souperai mie. 

( Gringoire affoli reste immobile . Tons se 
taisent '.) 

Le Roi. (A Gringoire) Vous ne dites plus 
rien? 

Grin . Sire, pour rester muet, je n’en pense 
pas moins. 

Le Roi, Vous songez peut-etre qu’apr&s avoir 
2io si bien chants les pendus. . . . 

Grin . Rien ne saurait m’empecher. . . . 

Oliv. D’etre pendu vous-meine. 

Grin. (Qui se sent dljd ttrangli) Ah ! 

Nic. (Suppliant le Roi ) Sire ! 

Le Rou (Montrant Olivier- le-Daim) II a 
parl6 sans mon ordre. Mais il peut avoir dit 
vrai. 

Nic. (Bas au Roi ) Je vous ai vu sourire. 
Le Roi pardonne. 

220 L* Roi. (Avec bonhomie ) Je ne dis pas 
cela. 

Grin. Pendu! (Au Roi, inginument) 
Sans souper? 

Le Rot . (Le regardant) Tu pourrais souper? 

Grin. Oui. Je pourrais tres bien. Mais 
le Roi ne voudra pas que je soupe. 

Le Roi. (Riant tout d fait) Fi ! Quelle 
id6e as-tu li? Cest me preter un esprit de 
vengeance indigne d’un chretien et d’un gentil- 
230 homme. Je n’envoie pas mes amis se coucher 
a jeun. Tu souperas. 

Grin. Enfin ! 

Le Roi. Mange k ta faim et bois k ton 
d6sir . . . si le cceur t’en dit! . . . Vous, 
Olivier, vous servirez notre hote. 

Grin. Oh ! je me sers tout seul. 

Oliv. (Humilii) Moi, Sire ! 

Le Roi. Vous le pouvez sans d^roger, 
sachez-le. Je n’oublie pas que je vous ai 
240 annobli. Mais un seigneur peut servir un 
po£te. 

Grin. (Filrement) Est-ce done ainsi? Eh 
bien, Sire (Mettant un genou d ter re), par- 
donnez-moi ! J’ai iih coupable envers vous, 
mais puisaue vous me prenez ma vie, je ne 
puis vous aonner plus ! 

[Le Roi. (A part) Bien. (Montrant la 
table d Gringoire) Assieds-toi vite.] 

Grin. (Se relevant) Cest juste, ie n’ai pas 
250 de temps k perdre (// s'assied d table et mange. 
Olivier- le-Daim le sert , Nicole Andry lui verse 
d boire) si ce festm que je vais faire doit etre 
le dernifli que je fasse jamais ! (Le Roi s'est 
assis dans un fauteuil prls de Gringoire et 
$ amuse d le regarder; Gringoire boit et mange 
avec une aviditt disespirie) Le dernier, que 
dift-je ! e’est bien le premier ! (II entame un 
fAU tnorme) 0 le pit? mirifique avec ses 
donjons et ses tours! Me croirez-vous? Eh 
260 bien, voilA ce que je r£ve depuis que je suis au 
monde. Comprenez ! J’ai toujours eu faim. 
Cela v& bien un an, deux ans, aix a^s ! mais k 


la longue on a faim tout de m6me. Tous les 
matins, je disais au soleil levant, tous les soirs 
aux Voiles blanches : * Cest done aujourd’hui 
jour de jedne!* Elies me r6pondaient, les 
douces Voiles, mais elles ne pouvaient pas me 
donner de pain. Elles n’en avaient pas. (A 
Olivier-le-Daim, qui lui passe un plat) Mille 
graces, messire. (Au Roi) Comme cela doit 270 
etre facile d’etre bon, quand on mange de 
si bonnes choses! Moi, je suis trks bon, 
croyez-moi, j’ai souci des plus misfrables 
creatures. ... 

Nic. (Au Roi) Bonne ime innocente! 

Grin. (Continuant) Et pourtant, voili la 

remise fois que je touche, m£me des yeux, 

de telles victuailles. (A Nicole Andry , qui 
lui verse d boire) Merci, madame. Oh ! le 
joli vin clair! Ah! (// boit) cela vous met 280 
dans la poitrine la joie, le soleil, toutes les 
vertus. Comme je vais bien vivre ! Qui done 
pretendait que j’allais 6tre pendu? Je vous 
assure que je ne le crois plus du tout. (Au 
Roi.)] A quoi cela vous servirait-il de pendre 
un nourrisson de Calliope et du saint choeur 
parnassien, qui peut, Sire, raconter vos ex- 
ploits k la race future, et les rendre aussi 
durables dans la mlmoire des hommes que 
ceux d’Amadis de Gaule et du chevalier 290 
Persdus? 

Le Roi. Tu as si bien commence ! 

Grin. (Piteusement) Pas trop bien. 

Le Roi. 

1 Ces pendus, du diable entendus, 

Appel lent des pendus encore.' 

Grin. (Avec une expression de doute) Oh! 
ils les appellent! . . . Voyez-vous, Sire, le 
bon sens n’est pas mon fort. (Modestement) 

Je n’ai que du g£nie. Ah! d’ailleurs, pendez- 300 
moi, que m’importe! Je suis bien bon de 
m’occuper de cela. (II se live.) Que me 
reste-t-il k faire sur cette plan&e, a?j k re- 
froidie? [T’ai aim? la rose et le glorieux lis, 
j’ai chant? comme la cigale, j’ai jou? des 
myst&res k la gloire des saints et je ne vois pas 
ce que j’ai omis, sauf de laisser aprfcs moi des 
petits Gringoire pour frissonner de faim et pour 
coucher sur la terre dure. Or, franchement, 
ce n’est pas la peine. La seule chose que 310 
j’avais n?glig?e jusqu’£ present, e’est de souper. 

Et j’ai bien soupe.] J’avais offens? le roi 
notre Sire, je lui ai demand? pardon k genoux. 

Mes affaires sont en r?gle, tout va pour le 
mieux, et k present, dame Nicole, je b?nis le 
soir d’?t 6 ou pour la premiere fois j’ai pass? 
devant votre maison. 

Nic. Quel soir d’?t?? 

(Gringoire s'accoude dabord sur le fauteuil du 
Roi , puis sans prendre garde d ce qu'il 
fait, s'y assied tout d fait . ) 

Grin. (Peu d peu finissant par oublier la 
presence de ceux qui lent our ent) Le soir 320 
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que ie veux dire (c’ltait k l’heure ou le soleil 
coucnant habilie le del de pourpre rose et de 
dorure), en passant sur le Mail du Chardon- 
neret, j’avais vu flamboyer dans leurs mailles 
de plomb vos vitres qu’il remplissait d’^clairs 
et u’incendies, et, sans savoir pourquoi, j’ltais 
alll k la flamme ! . . . Tout k coup, au-dessus 
mime de cette salle, une fenetre s’ouvrit, et 
une tlte de jeune fille apparut, gracieuse et 
330 farouche comme celle de Phoebe la grande 
nymphe au cceur silencieux, quand elle aspire 
l’air libre de la foret. [Les rayons d’or qui 
se jouaient dans sa chevelure et sur son front 
vermeil lui faisaient une parure celeste, et je 
pensai tout de suite que c etait une sainte du 
paradis!] 

Hie . (Bas au Roi) Cetait Loyse ! 

Grin . Elle semblait si loyale, si hire! 
[Mais apres, je compris que ce n’etait qu’une 
340 enfant, en voyant un sourire empreint d’unc 
ineffable bonte voltiger dans la lumilre de ses 
llvres roses.] Alors, vous comprenez, mes 
pieds Itaient cloues au sol, et je ne pouvais 
detacher mes yeux de cettc maison. 

Le Roi. (Bas d NicoU) Eh bien ! Nicole, 
voil& un pauvre songeur qui admire comme 
il faut ma chlre filleule ! Que dis-tu de cela? 

Grin. (Continuant) Je suis revenu chaque 
jour, car rien ne nous attire mieux que le 
350 sourire dlcevant des Chancres ! . . . Aujour- 
d’hui enfin, j’ai forme . . . un autre souhait, car 
l’homme est insatiable. 

Le Roi. ( Venant s'accoudcr sur le fauteuil oil 
Gringoire est assis) Ce souhait, quel est-il? 

Grin. (S apercevant de sa miprise y et se 
levant pricipitamment ) J’aurais voulu aperce- 
voir une fois de plus cette belle jeune demoiselle 
de la fenetre. . . . (Continuant) Mais je la 
reverrai, puisque vous me faites partir devant 
360 elle, et que vous m’envoyez l’attendre au ciel, 
oil sont tous les anges. Done, rien plus ne me 
soucie, et si le moment est venu k votre caprice, 
je puis gaiement et bravement mourir. 

Le Roi. (A part) II y a lit un homme ! . . . 
(Bas cl Nicole ) Nicole, dis-moi: crois-tu que 
Loyse . . pourrait aimer ce Gringoire? 

Hie. Comment? 

Le Roi. Ne t’ltonne pas. Pourrait-elle 
1’aimer ? 

370 Nic. Plflt ii Dieu ! Mais. . . . 

(Elle lui disigne le maigre visage de Gringoire) 

Le Roi. Je te comprends. (A part) Elle 
a peut-6tre raison. (Apr is avoir rh'l, et comme 
d lui-mime) C’est Igal. . . . 

Oliv. Sire, puis-je k present emmener d'ici 
mattre Pierre Gringoire? 

Le Roi. ( Contrarii de P obsession <L Olivier-le - 
Haim) Non. Qu’il reste. Je veux l’entre- 
tenir seul un moment. Sortez. (Olivier sort) 
380 .. . Ma chlre dame Nicole, laissez-moi seul, 
je vous prie, avec mattre Pierre Gringoire. 
j’ai k lui parler. [Nicoles/. 


Grin. (A part) Me parler! Bon saint 
Pierre, mon patron, que veut-il me dire? 

Le Roi. Pierre Gringoire, j’aime tes pareils, 
lorsqu’ils parlent bien la langue rythmee. Je 
te pardonne. 

Grin . (Tombant d genoux) • Ah! Sire! 
Dieu binit tous les misiricords ? 

Le Roi. Oui, je te pardonne. A une condi- 
tion. 

Grin. Faites de moi ce qu’il vous plaira. 

Le Roi. Te veux te marier. 

Grin. On! Sire, pourqui ne pas me faire 
gr&ce tout k fait ? . . . Ne voulez-vous pas me 
punir plus cruellement que je ne le mlrite? 
Je ne me sens pas le coeur d’epouser quelque 
douairiere, contemporaine du roi Charlemagne. 

Le Roi . Celle dont je te parle a aujourerhui 
dix-sept ans d’age. 

Grin. C’est done que le ciel l’a affligee d’une 
laideur bizarre et surnaturelle? 

Le Roi. Elle est aussi belle que jeune, toute 
pareille & une rose naissante, et pure comme 
l’hermine. 
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Grin. Tout de bon? (Revenant d lui ) . . . 

Mais qui dlcidera la jeune demoiselle k devenir 
ma femme? 

Le Roi. Qui? Toi-mlme. Tu la regarderas 
comme tu regardais tout & l’heure le souper de 410 
dame Nicole, et tu lui diras: ‘Voulez-vous 
etre ma femme’? 

Grin. Je n’oserai jamais. 

Le Rot. II faut que tu oses. 

Grin. Autant me proposer d’accompagner 
Vlliade sur un chalumeau de paille. 

Le Roi. II ne s’agit que de plaire. 

Grin. Justement. Avec le visage que 
voilA ! . . . [Tenez, Sire, un jour (c’ltait 
dans la forlt qui est proche), je vis passer sur 420 
son cheval frlmissant une jeune chasseresse 
Igarle loin des siens. Son visage brillait 
d 7 une lumifcre divine, et elle Itait couverte d’or 
et de saphirs. Je me jetai k ses genoux en 
tendant les mains vers cette nymphe hlrolque, 
et je m’lcriai: ‘Oh! que vous Ites belle!’ 

Elle arrlta son cheval et se mit k rire, si fort 
et si longtemps que j’eus peur de la vois mourir 
sur place. Une autre fois, j’osai parler 
d’amour k une paysanne, aussi pauvre que 430 
moi, et vltue & peine de quelques haillons 
dlchirls. Celle-IA, ce fut autre cnose, elle me 
regarda d’un air de profonde pitil, et elle 
Itait si affligee de ne pouvoir me trouver beau, 
que sans rien dire, elle en versa de&c grosses 
larmes. Les anges sans doute les ont re* 
cueillies. 

Le Roi. Ainsi tu t’abandonnes toi-mlme. 

... [0 couardise ! Rare lachetl d’un homme 
qui hlsite, ayant k son service une arme plus 44 ° 
forte que les lances et les Iples! . . , Sache 
ceci ; tant que notre salut depend de quelqu’un, 
et que nous n’avons pas la langue couple, 
rien n’est* perdu. ... Et toi, Gringoire, toi 
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qui as godte le miel sacr£, tu as k convaincre . 

qui? une enfant, une fillette capricieuse, une Grin. (A part.) Allons, Gringoire, voili 
femme, un 6tre variable et changeant qui se qui est le plus simple du monde. Couvert, 

pitrit commi de la cire molle !] et tu as peur ! comme tu res, de leurs insultes, fais-toi aimer 

Grin. Oui. d’elle ! En combien de temps, mes bons seig- 

450 Le Roi. Et tu trouves plus facile de mourir ! neurs ? En un instant, tout de suite ! A la 

Grin. Oui, Sire. Car si je parle, comme bonne heure ! II fallait done le dire plus t6t : 

vous le voulez, k cette jeune bile inconnue, je c’est si facile ! 

sais bien ce qui arrivera. Elle se mettra k Loy . {A part) Que se passe-t-il done? 5 10 

rire k gorge deplore, comme la jeune Diana Quel est cet homme? . . . Que va-t-il me 

de la for6t du Plessis. demander? Que puis-je pour lui? (Haut, & 

Le Roi. Elle ne rira pas. Gringoire) Vous avez a me parler? 

Grin. Alors, elle pleurera, comme la men- Grin. Moi? Pas du tout. 


diante. C est l un ou 1 autre.] On ne m’aime 
pas, moi ! Et je n’aimerai plus. 

460 Le Roi. Tu n’es pas sincere. . . . Tu dis 
qu’elle ne peut t’aimer, Gringoire? Mais 
alors, pourquoi . . . voulais-tu la revoir tout 
k l’heure? 

Grin . Qui cela, Sire? 

Le Roi. Elle, pardieu ! la jeune fille de la 
fen6tre, . . , celle que je veux te donner et 
que tu refuses, la fille de Nicole Andry, Loyse ! 

Grin. (. Eperdu ) Quoi ! 

Le Roi. Eh bien ! oui, les deux ne font 
470 qu’une. La crains-tu toujours? Veux-tu en- 
core mourir? 

Grin. (Prbs de cUfaillir) Oh! Sire! ne 
me dites pas qu’il s’agit d’elle, car alors c’est 
tout de suite que je mourrais. 

LeRoi. (Observant curieusement Gringoire) 
Je te croyais plus brave. . . . Allons, allons, 
il faut en finir. (II va h la porte et appellc) 
Hol&, . . . dame Nicole! (Riant, ct Grin - 
goire.) . . . 

480 Nic. (Entrant, amenant Loyse) Sire, nous 
void. II a pardonn6 ! 

Grin. (A part) C’est elie ! 

(// s'appuic sur un meuble , pret & tomber en 
faiblesse . ) 

LeRoi. (II prend Loyse sous son bras et 
parle & demi-voix. ) . . . Dis-moi, Loyse. 
(Montrant Gringoire ) Comment trouves- tu 
ce gallon? 

Loy. (Cherchant des yeux) Ou done? 

LeRoi. IA-bas. 

Loy. (Aprh avoir regards Gringoire) II 
490 n’est pas beau. ... 

Nic. (Bas au Roi) Je vous l’avais bien 
dit, Sire. 

Le RA. (A Nicole) J’en aurai le cceur 
net. . . , (A Loyse ) Pierre Gringoire, mon 
serviteur, a quelque chose k te demander de 
ma part. . . . Ecoute-le, je t’en prie. Veux- 
tu, loyse? 

Loy. Oh 1 de grand cceur ! 

Le Roi. Bien, ma fille. ... (A Grin - 
500 goire) Pour racheter ta vie, je t’avais impose 
une condition. . . . Dans une heure, tu auras 
d£cid£ de ta vie. • [II sort. 


Loy. Ce n’est pourtant pas ce que m a dit le 
Roi. 

Grin. Ah ! oui, le Roi m’a charge de vous 
faire une proposition faedieuse et bizarre. 

Loy. Faites-la done! 

Grin. Vous la refuserez. 520 

Loy. Dites toujours. 

Grin. Le Roi m’a charge de vous de- 
mander. . , 

Loy. Quoi? 

Grin. Si vous vouliez. . . . 

Loy. Si je voulais. . . . 

Grin. Non, si, moi, je pouvais . . . je me 
trompe! Enfin, mademoiselle, le Roi . . . 
veut vous marier. 

Loy . Je le sais. Le Roi me Pa d^jft dit. 530 
Mais qui ordonne-t-il que j’epouse? . . . 

Grin. II vous laisse libre, mademoiselle. . . . 

Loy. Mais encore, quel est cet homme? 

Grin. Que vous importe? (Levant les 
ipaules ) Vous ne pouvez pas l’aimer. 

Loy. Que vous importe aussi? Voyons, 
qu’est-il enfin? 

Grin. Ce qu’il est? Oh! je vais vous 
l’expliquer tout de suite. Figurez-vous ceci. 

Vous etes toute mignonne et enchantercsse ; 540 
lui, il est laid et souffreteux. Vous etes riche 
. . . il est pauvre, affam£, presque nu. [Vous 
etes gaie et joyeuse ; et lui, quand il n’a pas 
besoin de faire rire les passants, il est m^lan- 
colique.] Vous voyez bien que vous proposer 
ce malheureux, c’est justement offrir un hibou 
de nuit k l’alouette des champs. 

Loy. (A part, avec un effroi naif) Est*ce 
lui? Oh! non! (Haut) Vous vous jouez 
de moi. Le Roi m’aime; aussi n’est-il pas 550 
possible qu’il ait fait pour moi un choix pareil ! 

Grin. En effet, cela n’est pas possible. 

Mais cela est vrai, pourtant. 

Loy. Mais comment cc malheureux que 
vous me d6peignez a-t-il attir£ l’attention du 
Roi? 

Grin. L’attention du Roi? Vous dites 
bien. Il l’a attir^e en effet, et plus qu’il ne 
voulait. Comment? En faisant des vers. 

Loy. (Etonnie) Des vers? 560 

Grin. Oui, mademoiselle. Un d 61 assement 
d’oisif. [Cela consiste k arranger entre eux 
des mots qui occupent les oreilles comme une 
musique oostinee ou, tant bien que mal, peig- 
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nent au vif toutes choses, et parmi lesquels 
s’accouplent de temps en temps des sons 
jumeaux, dont l’accord semble tintinnabuler 
follement, comme des clochettes d’or.] 

Loy* Quoi ! un ieu si frivole, si pu^ril, 
570 quand il y des ^pees, quand on peut com- 
battre I quand on peut vivre ! 

Grin. Oui, on peut vivre 1 [mais, que 
youlez-vous, ce reveur (et dans tous les ages 
il y a eu un homme pareil it lui) pr^fere 
raconter les actions, les amours et les prou- 
esses des autres dans des chansons oil le 
mensonge est entrem£l£ avec la verity 

Loy. Mais qui a pu persuader au . . . pro- 
du Roi de prendre un pareil metier ? 

5S0 Grin. (Simplement) Personne. Le metier 
que fait ce chanteur oisif, ce po£te (c’est ainsi 
qu’on l’appelait jadis), personne ne lui con- 
seille de le prendre. C’est Dieu qui le lui 
donne. 

Loy . Dieu! et pourquoi cela? Pourquoi 
condamnerait-il des creatures humaines aetre 
inutiles, et exemptes de tout devoir? 

Grin . Dieu n’a-t-il pas de ces drains 
cruels ! Chacun ici-bas a son devoir : le po&te 
590 aussi ! Tenez, je vais vous parler d’une chose 
qui vous fera sourire peut-etre, vous qui etes 
toute jeunesse et toute grdce ! car vous n’avez 
jamais connu sans doute ce supplice amer qui 
consiste k souffrir de ladouleur des autres. . . . 
Cette chose- 1& ne vous est pas arrivee, a 
vous? 

Loy. Vous vous trompez. Savoir que tant 
d’^tres sanglotent, ploient sous le fardeau, 
succombent, et me sentir vaillante, forte, et 
600 n’y pouvoir rien, voilk ce qui fait souvent que 
je me hais moi-m6me. Voilk pourquoi je 
voudrais Stre homme, tenir une 6pee, et 
ceux qui sont voues k un malheur injuste, les 
racheter de mon sang !] 

Grin . ... Eh bien, ce qui fait le po&te, le 
void: toutes ces douleurs des autres, il les 
souffre j tous ces pleurs inconnus . . . passent 
dans sa voix, se melent a son chant, et une fois 
que ce chant ail£, palpitant, s’est 6chapp6 de son 
6lO coeur, il n’y a ni glaive ni supplice qui puisse 
l’arrGter; [il voltige au loin, sans relache, a 

i 'amais, dans l’air et sur les bouches des 
lommes.] Il entre dans le chateau, . . . etil dit 
aux princes de la terre:— Ecoutez! 

Rois, qui serez jugds a votre tour, 

Songez a ceux qui n'ont ni sou ni maille. 

Aye* piti6 du peuple tout amour, 

Bon pour fouillerle sol, bon pour la taille 
Et la charrue, et bon pour la bataille. 

620 Les malheureux sont damn6s,— c’est ainsi ! 

Et leur fardeau n ’est jamais adouci. 

Let moins meurtris n'ont pas le n&essaire : 

Le froid, la pluie et le soleil aussi, 

Aux pauvres gens tout est peine et misfere, 

[Loy. (Douloureusement) Ah mon Dieu ! 
Grin. Ecoutez encore ! 


Le pauvre hire en son triste sijour 
Est tout pareil k ses bites qu’on fouaille* 

Vendange-t-il, a-t-il chauflfe le four * , 

Four un festin ou pour une dpousaille, 030 

Le seigneur vient, toujour* plus endurci. 

Sur son vassal, d’dpouvante saisi, 

11 met sa main comme un aigle sa serre, 

Et lui prend tout en disant : 1 MeVoici !’] 

Loy, ( Qui tombe & genoux en sanglotant) 

Ah! 

Grin. (Avec une joie folle) Vous pleurez ! 

Loy. (Avecilan) 

Aux pauvres gens tout est peine et mis&re ! 

Grin, O Dieu ! $40 

Loy. (Allant & Gringoire et le regardant 
avec une curiositi imue. ) Et celui qui parle 
ainsi d’une voix si fiere, si doquente, tendre- 
ment indign^e, est le prot£g£ du Roi ! Pour- 
quoi done pensiez*vous que je ne pourrais pas 
r aimer ? 

Grin. (Ambement) Pourquoi? 

Loy. Et ce lutteur si r£sign£, si hardi, . . . 
quel est-il? Je veux le connaitre. 

Grin. (Pret d laisser ichapper son secret) 650 
Vous voulez le connattre? 

Loy. Oui . . . et le sauver de lui-meme. 

Grin. Le sauver? 

Loy. Vous h£sitez encore? 

Grin. Le sauver de lui-meme . . . et du 
Roi ... [A part) Ah! lache! Tu peux 
avoir cette miserable pens£e ! . . . Meurs ! pour 
n’etre pas moins gener6ux qu’elle et pour la 
sauver a ton tour. 

Loy. Que voulez-vous cependant que je 660 
reponde au Roi? Le nom dc cet homme? J’ai 
le droit de le savoir ! 

Grin. (A part) A quoi bon, si elle ne l’a 
pas devin£! 

Loy. (A part) Ah ! j’esperais qu’il se nom- 
mcrait lui-meme ! 

Grin. (A part) On vient! C’est Olivier! 

C’est la dtdivrance ! Grace a Dieu, ma corde 
sera bien 4 moi, car je l’ai gagnde ! 

Oliv. ( Entrant , a Gringoire ) L’heure est 670 
^coulee. 

Grin. Tant mieux ! 

Loy. Deja! 

Oliv. Partons done ! . . . 

Grin . Adieu, mademoiselle. Que tous les 
saints yous garden t ! 

Loy. Mais votre mission n’est pas terming! 

Grin. Pardon, mademoiselle. Messire 
Olivier n’aime pas k attendre. * 

Loy. Et ou veut-il done vous emmener? 680 

Grin. A une fete, oil l’on ne saurait se 
passer de moi ! 

Loy. ( Voyant entrer les pages qui priddent 
le Roi) Le Roi? Ah! tout va s’expliquer! 

Le Roi. (Apercevant Olivier 4 e-Daim) Ah! 

C’est toi, mon brave, mon fiddle? Que fais-tu 
lit? 

Oliv . Sire, j’ex£cutai$ vos ordres. 
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Le Roi . Mes ordres? (Il ajerfoit Gringoire.) 
fyp Gringoire? Ah ! un instant ! 

Olio, Mais. . . . 


Le Roi. *{Le congidiant du geste) Va, 
Olivier, laisse*moi arranger les choses. ( Olivier - 
le-Daim sort) . . . Loyse! Te voiU, ma mie! 
Pourquoi rester, U-bas ! Est-ce que je te 
faispeur? . . . Viens. Mais je ne vois pas ta 
tante. . . . Venez-U, mes amis, pr!s de moi. 
Toi aussi, Gringoire. II y a quelque chose a 
terminer ici en famille. (A Gringoire ) Eh 
700 bien, mon mattre, j’esplre que tu as su te 
faire heureux ! Oui, je suis stir que ma filleule 
aura apprlci! l’homme que je lui offrais. . . . 
N’est-il pas vrai, Loyse? 

Loy. (Feignant malicieusement (Cttre dis- 
traite) Quoi done, Sire? De qui parlez- 
vous? 

Le Roi. De l’epoux que je te destine. . . . 
L’acceptes-tu? 

Loy . Non. 

710 Le Roi. ( Trte itonnl) Non ! 

Loy. (A part) Cette fois, il faudra bien 
qu’il parle. 

Le Roi. Tu le refuses ! Toi, Loyse ! 

Loy. (Regardant Gringoire it la ddrobie) Je 


ne puis epouser un inconnu . . . dont on n’a 
pas mime voulu me dire le nom 1 

[Nic. (Au Roi) Ah! J’en Itais store! il a 
!t! brave jusqu’au bout. 

Loy. Je savais bien qu’il Itait en danger 1] 

Le Roi . (A Loyse) Gringoire ne t’a pas 7*0 
dit qu’il avait offens! le Roi son seigneur en 
composant une certaine . . . Ballade DBS 
Pen dus, et que pour racheter sa vie. . . . 

Loy . (Dcvinant) Il devait en une heure, 
en un instant. . . . 

Nic. Se faire aimer de toi ! 

Loy . (Poussant un grand cri de joie) Ah ! 
(Allant it Gringoire at! elle prend paf la main) 

Sire, je vous demanaais ce matin un Ipoux 
capable d’une action herolque, un vaillant qui 730 
eftt les mains pures de sang vers! : eh bien ! 
le voilA, Sire. Donnez-le-moi. Je l*aime. 

C’est moi qui reclame votre parole, et je serai 
fiere d’etre sa compagne & toujours, dans la 
vie et dans la mort ! 

Le Roi . (Riant) . . . Et toi, Gringoire, 
qu’en dis-tu? 

Grin. (&pcrdu de joie) Sire? Elle ne rit 
pas! 

Le Roi. (Gaiement) Elle ne pleure pas 74° 
non plus I 


JEAN PIERRE DE B&RANGER 

(1780-1857) 

LA SAINTE- ALLIANCE EES PEUPLES 


J*AI vu la Paix descendre sur la terre, 

Semant de l’or, des fleurs et des !pis. 

L’air !tait calme, et du dieu de la guerre 
Elle !touflait les foudres assoupis. 

Ah, disait-elle, !gaux par la vaillance, 
Franfais, Anglais, Beige, Russe ou Germain, 
Peuples, formez une sainte-alliance, 

Et donnez-vous la main. 

Pauvres mortels ! tant de haine vous lasse ; 

10 Vous ne gofltez qu’un plnible sommeil. 

D’un gjpbe Itroit divisez mieux l’espacc; 
Chacun de vous aura place au soleil. 

Tous attells au char de la puissance, 

Du vrai bonheur vous quittez le chemin. 
Peuples, formez une sainte-alliance, 

Et donnez-vous la main. 

Chez yos voisins vous portez l’incendie ; 
L’aquilon souffle, et vos toits sont brtols ; 

Et quand la terre est enfin refroidk, 

20 Le sol languit sous des bras mutiles. 


Prls de la borne ou chaque Etat commence, 

Aucun !pi n’est pur de sang humain. 

Peuples, formez une sainte-alliance, 

Et donnez-vous la main. 

Des potentats, dans vos citls en flammes, 

Osent, du bout de leur sceptre insolent, 

Marquer, compter et recompter les tones 
Que leur adjuge un triomphe sanglant. 

Faibles troupeaux, vous passez, sans d!fen3e, 

D’un joug pesant sous un joug inhumain. 30 

Peuples, formez une sainte-alliance, 

Et donnez-vous la main. 

Que Mars en vain n’arrlte point sa course; 

Fondez les lois dans vos pays souffrants; 

De votre sang ne livrez plus la source 
Aux rois ingrals, aux vastes conqulrants. 

Des astres mux conjurez l’influence; 

Effroi d’un jour, ils pdliront demain. 

Peuples, formez une sainte-alliance, 

Et donnez-vous la main. 40 
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Oui, libre enfin, que le monde respire ; 
Sur le paste jetez un voile Ipais, 

Semez vos champs aux accords de la lyre, 
L’encens des arts doit brdler pour la paix. 
L’espoir riant, au sein de l’abondance, 
Accueillera les doux fruits de l’hymen. 
Peuples, formez une sainte-alliance, 

Et donnez-vous la main. 


Ainsi parlait cette vierjje adotee, 

Et plus d’un roi tepetait ses discours. 
Comme au printemps la terre &ait patee ; 
L’automne en fleurs rappelait les amours. 
Pour ltetranger coulez, bons vins dp France: 
De sa frontiere il reprend le chemin. 
Peuples, formons une sainte-alliance, 

Et dohnons-nous la main. 


LES SOUVENIRS DU PEUPLE 


On parlera de sa gloire 
Sous le chaume bien longtemps: 

L’humble toit, dans cinquante ans, 

Ne connattra plus d’autre histoire. 

IA, viendront les villageois 
Dire alors k quelque vieille; 

4 Par des recits d’autrefois, 

M&re, abregez notre veille. 

Bien, dit-on, qu’il nous ait nui, 

10 Le peuple encore le tev£re, 

Oui, le tev&re.’ 

— Parlez-nous de lui, grand’ntere. 
Parlez-nous de lui. 

Mes enfants, dans ce village, 

Suivi de rois, il passa. 

Voili bien longtemps de 5a; 

Je venais d’entrer en menage. 

A pied grimpant le coteau 
Ou pour voir je mtetais mise, 

20 II avait petit chapeau 

Avec redingote grise. 

Prfcs de lui je me troublai; 

Il me dit : Bonjour, ma cltere, 

Bonjour, ma ch£re. 

— Il vous a parte, grand’ntere ! 

Il vous a parl6 ! 

L’an d’aptes, moi, pauvre femme, 

A Paris £tant un jour, 

Je le vis avec sa cour : 

30 II se rendait k Notre-Dame. 

Tous les coeurs ^taient contents; 

On admirait le cortege. 

Chacun disait: Quel beau temps! 

Le ciel toujours le protege. 

Son sourire 6tait bien doux; 

D’un fils Dieu le rendait p£re, 

Le rendait p&re. 

—Quel beau jour pour vous, grand’ntere ! 
Quel beau jour pour vous ! 


Mais, quand la pauvre Champagne 40 

Fut en proie aux Strangers, 

Lui, bravant tous les dangers, 

Semblait seul tenir la campagne. 

Un soir, tout comme aujourtrhui, 

J’entends frapper k la porte ; 

J’ouvre : bon Dieu 1 c’etait lui, 

Suivi d’une faible escorte ! 

Il s’assied oil me voiU, 

S’dcriant : Ah ! quelle guerre ! 

Ah ! quelle guerre ! 50 

— Il s’est assis 1 k, grand’merc, 

Il s’est assis la! 

J’ai faim, dit-il; et bien vite 
Je sers piquette et pain bis; 

Puis il s£che ses habits ; 

Meme k dormir le feu l’invite. 

Au r 6 veil, voyant mes pleurs, 

Il me dit : Bonne espterance ! 

Je cours de tous ses malheurs 

Sous Paris, venger la France. 60 

Il part; et comme un ttesor 

J’ai depuis gard6 son verre, 

Gante son verre. 

—Vous l’avez encore, grand’mire, 

Vous l’avez encore? 

Le voici. Mais k sa perte 
Le Iteros fut entrahte. 

Lui, qu’un pape a couronn£, 

Est mort dans une lie d&erte. 

Longtemps aucun ne l’a cru ; 70 

On disait: Il va paraitre: 

Par mer il est accouru; 

Ltetranger va voir son mattie; 

Quand d’erreur on nous tira, 

Ma douleur fut bien am&re, 

Fut bien am&re. 

— Dieu vous ttenira, grand’ntere, 

Dieu vous ttenira. 
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DAVID AUGUSTIN DE BRUEYS 

(1640-1723) 

L'A VOCA T PA TELIN 


I. — Act I.— Scene 1. 

M. PATE LIN. 

AT. Pat. (Seul.) Cela estr&olu; ilfaut aujour- 
d’hui m£me, quoique je n’aie pas le sou, que je 
me doniie un habit neuf. Ma foi, on a bien 
raison de la dire : il vaudrait autant 6tre ladre 
que d’etre pauvre. Qui diantre, k me voir ainsi 
habill6, me prendrait pour un avocat? . . . Dc- 
puis quinze jours j’ai quitt£ le village ou je 
demeurais pour vertir m’£tablir en celui-ci, 
croyant d’y faire micux mes affaires; elles 
10 vont de mal en pis. J’ai, de ce cdtc-la, pour 
voisin mon compare le juge du lieu; pas un 
pauvre petit proems. De cet autre c6te, un 
riche marchand drapier ; pas de quoi m’acheter 
un m&hant habit. An ! pauvre Patelin ! 
pauvre Patelin! comment feras-tu pour con- 
tenter ta femme, qui veut absolument que tu 
maries ta fille? Qui diantre voudra d’ellc en 
te voyant ainsi d6guenille? II te faut bien par 
force avoir recours a l’industrie. ... Oui, 
20 tichons adroitement k nous procurer k credit 
un bon habit de drap dans la boutique de M. 
Guillaume, notre voisin. . . . 

II.— Act II .—Scene 5. 

VALERE, M. GUILLAUME. 

I Is sortent de la boutique , portant une table 
sur laquelle est une pike de drap , et la 
mettent & cbti de la boutique avec trois 
chaises, apportks par un garfon de 
boutique . 

AT. Guil. On commence k ne voir guere 
clair dans la boutique; exposons ceci un peu 
plus k la vue des passants. Oh ! 5a, Valere, 
je t’avais dit de me chercher un berger pour 
garder le troupeau dont la laine sert k faire 
mes draps. 

Val. Est-ce, mon pfcre, que vous n’etes pas 
content d’ Agnelet ? 

AT. (Mil. Non, car il me vole. 

10 Vizi. Au contraire, mon p&re. Je vous 
assure . . . qu* Agnelet nous sert tr^s-fidelement. 

AT. Guil. Oui, toi, mais non pas moi : car, 
depuis un moisqu’il a quitt£ le fermier avec 
qui il demeurait pour entrer k mon service il 
me manque sixvingts moutons ; et il n’est pas 
possible qu’en si peu de temps il en soit mort, 
comme il le dit, u ixf si grand nombre de la 
clavelte. 


Val. Les maladies font quelquefois de 
grands ravages. 30 

AT. Guil . Oui, avec des redeems ; mais les 
moutons n’en ont pas. . . . Enfin je Pai pris 
sur le fait tuant de nuit un mouton; je l’ai 
battu, et Pai fait ajourner aujourd’hui devant 
monsieur le juge. . . . Mais je veux examiner 
un peu mieux la chose. Donne-moi mon livre 
de comptes. (// s'assied.) 

( VaUre va chercher dans la boutique le livre 

de comptes , et le pose sur la pike de drap.) 

M. Guil. C’est assez, laisse-moi. Si un 
sergent que j’ai envoys qu£rir me demande, 
fais-moi appeler. Je resterai encore un peu 30 
ici, en cas que quelque achcteur se pr&ente. 

M. Patelin entre . 

AT. Pat. (A lui-meme) Bon; le voil& seul; 
approchons. 

AT. Guil. (Lisant dans son livre de comptes) 
Compte du troupeau, et catera ... six cents 
betes, et ccetera. . . . 

AT. Pat. (A lui-meme ) Voila une pi£ce 
de drap qui ferait bien mon affaire. (Haut) 
Serviteur, monsieur. 

AT. Guil. {Sans se lever ni regarder qui d est ) 40 
Est-ce le sergent que j’ai envoys querir? qu’il 
attende. 

AT. Pat. Non, monsieur! je suis. . . . 

AT. Guil. ( Regardant de cdtl) Une robe? 
le procureur done ? . . . Serviteur. 

AT. Pat. Non, monsieur. J’ai Phonneur 
d’etre avocat. 

AT. Guil. (De mime) Je n’ai pas besoin 
d’ avocat. Je suis votre serviteur. 

AT. Pat. Mon nom, monsieur, ne vous est 50 
sans doute pas inconnu ; je suis Patelin 
Pavocat. 

AT. Guil. (De mime) Patelin Pavocat? Je 
ne vous connais pas, monsieur. 

AT. Pat. ( Bas , h part ) Il faut se faire con- 
naltre. (Haut) J’ai trouve, monsieur, dans 
les memoires de feu mon p&re, une dette qui 
n’a pas pay6e, et. . . . 

AT. Guil. Ce ne sont pas mes affaires, je ne 
dois rien. # 60 

AT. Pat. Non, monsieur ; c’est, au contraire, 
feu mon p&re qui devait au v6tre trois cents 
6cus ; et, comme je suis homme d’honneur, 
je viens vous payer. . . . 

AT. Guil. (En se levant du silge) Me 
payer? Attendez, monsieur, s’il vous plait; 
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je me remets un peu votre nom. Oui, je 
connais depuis longtemps votre famille; vous 
demeuriez k un village ici pr£s. Nous nous 
70 sommes connus autrefois, je vous demande 
excuse. Je suis votre tr&s-humble et tr&s* 
oWissant serviteur. Asseyez-vous Ut, je vous 
en prie, asseyez-vous U. 

(Lis font des famous ; M, Guillaume lui pri- 
sente une chaise , loin du drap ; M. 
Patelin veut itre sur cello qui est 
aupris , et iy place,) 

M. Pat. Monsieur. . . . 

M. Guil. Monsieur. . . . 

M. Pat. (Quand ils sont assis , tenant une 
main sur le drap) Si tous ceux aui me 
doivent etaient aussi exacts que moi a payer 
leurs dettes, je serais beaucoup plus riche que 
So je ne suis; mais . . . tiens que la premiere 
quality d’un honn£te homme est de bien payer 
ses dettes ; et je viens savoir quand vous serez 
de commodity de recevoir vos trois cents ecus. 

M. Guil. Tout k Theure. 

M. Pat. J’ai chez moi votre argent tout pret 
et bien compt£; mais il faut vous donner le 
temps de faire dresser une quittance par devant 
notaire. . . . 

At. Guil. Cela est juste. Eh bien, demain 
90 matin k cinq heures. 

At. Pat. A cinq heures, soit. . . . (En 
touchant le drap) Voiltl un assez beau drap. 

At. Guil. Fort beau. 

At. Pat. Vous faites votre commerce avec 
une intelligence. . . . 

M. Guu. Oh! monsieur. . . . 

At. Pat. Avec une habilet£ merveilleuse. 

At. Guil. Oh! oh! monsieur. 

At. Pat. Parbleu, la couleur de ce drap fait 
IOO plaisir k la vue ! 

At. Guil. Jelecrois; c’est couleur de marron. 

At. Pat. De marron ! que cela est beau ! 
Gage, Monsieur Guillaume, que vous avez 
imagine cette couleur-U? 

M. Guil. Oui, oui, avec mon teinturier. 

At. Pat. Je l’ai toujours dit : il y a plus 
d’esprit dans cette tete-U que dans toutes 
celled du village. 

At. Guil. (S'applaudissant) Ah! ah! ah! 
no At. Pat. (Em maniant le drap) Cette laine 
me paratt aussi bien conditionn£e. 

M. Guil. C’est pure laine d’Angleterre. 

At. Pat, Je Pai cru. ... A propos d’An* 
gleterre, il me semble, Monsieur Guillaume, 
que nous avons 6 th autrefois k l’6cole ensemble ? 

At. Guil. Chez Monsieur Nicod&me? 

At. Pat. Justement. Vous 6tiez beau comme 
Pamour. 

At. Guil, Je Pai oui dire k ma mhe. 

120 At. Pat. Et vous appreniez tout ce qu’on 
voulait. 

At. Guil. A dix-huit ans, je savais lire et 
£crire. 


At. Pat . (Touchant encore le drap) Tenez, 
j’avais justement dans l’esprit une couleur de 
drap comme celle-l& : il me souvient que ma 
femme veut que je me fasse faire un nabit; 
je songe que demain matin, k cinq heures, en 
portant vos trois cents £cus, je prendrai peut- 
etre de ce drap. I^ c 

M. Guil, Je vous le garderai. 

M. Pat. ( Bas , d part) Le garderai! ce 
n’est pas 1 ^ mon compte. (Haul) Pour 
racheter une rente i’avais mis k part ce matin 
douze cents livres, ou je ne voulais pas toucher ; 
mais je vois bien, Monsieur Guillaume, que 
vous en aurez une partie. 

M. Guil. Ne laissez pas de racheter votre 
rente, vous aurez toujours de mon drap. 

M. Pat . Je le sais bien! mais je n’aime j^ 0 
point k prendre k credit. Que je prends de 
plaisir de vous voir frais et gaillard ! Quel air 
de sant6 et de longue vie ! 

M. Guil. Je me porte bien. 

M. Pat. Combien croyez-vous qu’il me 
faudra de ce drap. ... 

M. Guil. Il vous en faudra. . . . Vous 
voulez sans doute Phabit complet ? 

M. Pat. Oui, tr^s-complet, justaucorps, cu- 
lotte et veste, doubles de meme; et le tout j^o 
bien long et bien large. 

M. Guil, Pour tout cela, il vous en faudra 
... oui ... six aunes. . . . Voulez-vous 
que je les coupe, en attendant? 

M. Pat. (A party avec chagrin) En attend- 
ant . . . (Haul) Non, monsieur, non; 
l’argent k la main, s’il vous plait; l’argent k 
la main: c’est ma m£thode. . . . Combien, 
Monsieur Guillaume, me ferez-vous payer 
l’aune de ce drap? 160 

M. Guil. Voyons. (Il regarde la marque) 

Un autre en payerait ma foi six 6cus: mais 
allons, je vous le baillerai k vous k cinq. 

M. Pat . (A part) Le juif! (Haut) Cela 
est trop honn£te. Six fois cinq 4 cus, ce sera 
justement. . . . 

M. Guil. Trente 6cus. 

M. Pat. Oui, trente 6cus; le compte est 
bon. , . • 


M. Guil. Vous avez, dites vous, Pargent 170 
tout pret? 

At . Pat. Sans cela je n’y songerais point. 

M, Guil. Je vais vous le faire porter chez 
vous par un de mes gar5ons : il me souvient 
qu’il y en a de coup£ justement ce <^Pil vous 
en faut. (// en tire un coupon . ) 

At. Pat. (Le saisissant) Cela est heureux. 

At. Guil. (Le tirantpar un bout) Attendee ; 
il faut auparavant que je Paune en votre 
presence. 180 

At. Pat. Bon ! est-ce que je ne me de pas a 
vous? (Use live.) 

M. Guil. (Se levant) Donnez, donnez, je 
vais vous It faire porter, et vous m’enverrez* 
par le retour. . . . 
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M. Pat. ( A tart, avec chagrin ) Le retour I de m’avoir a$somm£, comme vous voyez, et 

. • . (Haut) Non, non, non, ne d&ournez accordons-nous ensemble, si c’est votre bon 250 

pas vos gens. Je n’ai que deux pas d faire plaisir. 

cl’ici chez moi. (Il veut prendre le drap; Af. Af. Guil. Mon bon plaisir est de te faire 

190 Guillaume le pient toujour s.) . . . pendre. Entends-tu? [II sort. 

Af. GuiU Laissez-moivousdonnerungar9on, Agn. Le ciel vous donne joie! (Seul) II 
qui me rapportera l’argent. faut done que i’aille trouver un avocat pous 

Af. Pat . Eh! point, joint, je ne suis point d^fendre mon bon droit. 

glorieux ; il est presque nuit, et, sous ma robe 

(Ilprend le drap, et le met sous sa robe) on Af. Pat. ( Entrant ) Ah! ah! je connais ce 

prendra ceci pour un sac de proces. dr 61 e-ci. N’est-ce pas toi qui as fianc£ ma 

M. Guil. Mais, monsieur, je vais toujours servante Colette? 
vous donner un garcon pour me. . . . Agn. Oui, monsieur, oui. 260 

Af. Pat . Eh ! point de fa9on, vous dis-je M. Pat. Vous £tiez deux frkres qui je gar- 

200 • • • A cinq heures precises, trois cent trente antis des galeres ; l’un de vous deux ne me 

6 c\is. ... Oh 9a, il se fait tard. Adieu, mon paya point, 
cher voisin. ( Voyant qu'il. le suit) Eh ! Agtt. C’&ait mon firere. 

serviteur! (Il s'envapricipitamment.) M. Pat. Vous ffttes malades au sortir de 

Af. GuiU Serviteur, monsieur, serviteur. prison, et l’un de vous deux mourut. 

(Il sort) Il s’en va, parbleu, avec mon Agn. Ce ne fut pas moi. 

drap ; mais il n’y a pas loin d’ici d cinq heures M. Pat. Je le vois bien. 

du matin. Je vais demain chez lui, et il me Agn. Je fus pourtant plus malade que mon 

payera, il me payera. Voild, parbleu, un des frdre. Enfin, je viens vous prier de plaider 270 

plus honn6tes et des plus consciencieux avocats pour moi contre mon maitre. 

210 Que j’aie vus de ma vie. J’ai quelque regret M. Pat. Ton maitre, c’est ce fermier d’ici 
ae lui avoir vendu ce drap un peu trop cher, prds? 

puisqu’il veut bien me payer trois cents ecus Agn. Il ne demeure pas loin d’ici, et je vous 
sur lesquels je ne comptais point; car je ne sais payerai bien. 

d’ou diable peut venir cette dette. A la bonne M. Pat. Je le pretends bien ainsi. Oh 
heure! Oh 9a! il s’en va nuit; et voild, je 9d, raconte-moi ton affaire, sans me rien 
pense, tout ce que je gagnerai d’aujourd’hui d^guiser. 

. . . Mais, voici, je crois, ce coquin d’Agnelet Agn. Vous saurez done que mon bon maitre 
qui m’a vole mes moutons. me paye petitement mes gages, et que, pour 280 

Agn. (Entrant, la tSte enveloppte (Tunlinge) m’endommager, sans lui faire tort, je fais 

220 . . . Bon vfrpre, monsieur, et bonne nuit. quelque petit negoce avec un boucher, homme 

M. GuiU Tu oses encore te presenter devant de bien. 
moi ? M. Pat. Quel negoce fais-tu ? 

Agn . C’est, ne vous d^plaise, mon bon Agn. Saufvotregrace,j’empecheles moutons 
maitre, au’un monsieur m’a baill6 certain de mourir de la clavel^e. 
papier qui parle, dit-on, de moutons, de juge M. Pat. Il n’y a point Id de mal: et que 
et d’ajoumerie. fais-tu pour cela ? 

M. GuiU Tu fais le ben£t : mais je t’assure Agn. Ne vous deplaise, je les tue quand ils 
que tu ne tueras jamais plus mouton ! qu’il t’en ont envie de mourir. 29c 

souvienne. Pat. Le remdde est sdr. Mais ne les 

230 Agn. Eh ! mon doux maitre, ne croyez pas tues-tu pas exprds pour faire croire d ton maitre 
les m^disants. qu’ils sont morts de ce mal et qu’il les faut 

M. GuiU Les m&isants, coquin! ne t’ai-je jeter d la voirie, afin de les vendre etgarder 
pas trouv£ de nuit tuant un mouton? l’argent pour toi? 

Agn . Par cette dme ! e’etait pour l’empecher Agn. C’est ce que dit mon doux maitre, d 
de mourir. cause que l’autre nuit . . . quand j’eus enferm6 

M. GuiU Le tuer, pour l’empecher de le troupeau . . . il vit que je pris . . . un 

mourir? . . . un . . , dirai-je tout? 

Agn. t)ui, de la clavelee; d cause, ne vous M. Pat. Oui, si tu veux que je plaide pour 300 
deplaise, que, quand ils mouriont de vilain toi. 

240 mal, il faut les jeter, et on les tue avant qu’ils Agn. L’autre nuit done, il vit que je pris un 
mouriont. gros mouton qui se portait bien : ma fy, sans 

M. Guil. Qv’ils mouriont! Le traftre ! y penser, nesachant que faire . . . je lui mis 

Ote-toi d’ici, sc£l£rat; six-vingts moutons en tout doucement . . . mon coutiau auprds de 
un mois ! la gorge ; (vite) tant y a que je ne sais comme 

Agn. Ils g&tiont les autres, par my fy. . . . cela se fit, mais il en mourut d’abord. 

At. GuiU Nous verrons cela demain devant Af. Pat . J’entends. Quelqu’un te vit-il 
monsieur le juge. • faire 

Agn. Eh I mondqux maitre contentez-vous Agn. Mon maitre etait cache dans la ber- 310 
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gerie: il me dit que j’en avais fait autant de 
six-vingts moutons qui lui manquaient. . . . 
Or, vous saurez que c’est un homme qui dit 
toujours la v 6 rit 4 . II me battit (il lui rnontre 
sa tile enveloppie (fun linge ), comme vous 
voyez, et je vais me faire tr^paner, Or je vous 
prie, comme vous etes avocat, de faire en sorte 
qu’il ait tort et que j’aie raison, afin qu’il ne 
m’en coftte rien. 

320 Af* P°> l' J e comprends ton affaire. [Il y a 

deux voies 4 prendre; par la premiere il ne 
t’en cofitera pas un sou. 

Agn. Prenons celle-la, je vous prie. 

M. Pat . Soit. Tout ton bien est en argent ? 

Agn. Ma fy, oui. 

M. Pat . Il te le faut bien cacher. 

Agn. Aussi ferai-je. 

M. Pat. Ton maitre sera contraint de payer 
tous les d£pens. 

330 Agn . Tant mieux. 

M. Pat . Et sans qu’il t’en coflte denier ni 
maille. . . . 

Agn . C’est ce que je demande. 

M. Pat. Il sera oblige, s’il veut, de te faire 
pendre. 

Agn. Prenons l’autre, s’il vous plait. 

M. Pat. La voici.] On va te faire venir 
devant le jugc. 

Agn . Il est vrai. 

340 M. Pat. Souviens-toi bien de ceci. 

Agn. J’ai bonne souvenance. 

M. Pat. A toutes les interrogations qu’on te 
fera, soit le juge, soit l’avocat de ton maitre, 
soit moi-m£me, ne r^ponds autre chose que ce 
que tu entends dire tous les jours k tes betes & 
laine. Tu sauras bien parler leur langage et 
faire le mouton? 

Agn. Cela n’est pas bien difficile. 


M. Pat. Monsieur Bartholin va tout 4 1 ’heure 
350 donner audience, ne manque point de revenir 
ici ; tu m’y trouveras. Adieu. . . . N’oublie 
pas de porter de l’argent. 

Agn. Je ferai ce que vous m’avez dit. (M. 
Patelin sort. Agnelet settl) Que les gens de 
bien ont de peine k vivre ! 


III.— Act III .— Seem 1.* 

[During the interval^ M. Patelin y by pretend* 
ingto be out of his mind) has avoided paying 
for the doth. He does not know that Agnelet 
is M. Guillaumis servant. ] 

AGNELET, M. PATELIN, M. BARTHOLIN. 

M. Bar. (Sit ant assis sur un fauteuil) Or 
sus, les parties peuvent comparoir. 

M. Pat. (Bas d Agnelet) Quand on t’inter- 
rogera, ne rlponds que de la mani&re que je 
t'ai dit. 

* If too long, Scenes s, • may lx emitted. 


M. Bar . (A M. Patelin) Quel liomme est- 
ce 14 ? 

M. Pat. Un berger qui a dtd battu par son 
maitre, et qui, au sortir d’ici, va se faire 
trepaner. , 10 

M. Bar . Il faut attendre l'adverse partie, son 
procureur ou son avocat. (M. Guillaume entre.) 

Mais que nous veut Monsieur Guillaume? 

M. Pat. (En se cachant le visage) Monsieur 
Guillaume ! 

M. Guil. Je viens plaider moi*meme mon 
affaire. 

M. Pat. (Bas d Agnelet) Ah ! traltre, c’est 
contre M. Guillaume l 

Agn. Oui. Cest mon bon maitre. 20 

M. Pat , (Bas d part sot) Tachons de nous 
tirer d’ici. 

M. Guil. (Regardant M. Patelin qui se 
cache) Ouais ! quel homme est-ce 14 ? 

M. Pat . (Dlguisant sa voix) Monsieur, je 
ne plaide que contre un avocat. 

M. Guil. Je n’ai pas besoin d’avocat. . . . 

(A part) Il a quelque chose de son air. 

M. Pat. Je me retire done. (Il va pour 
sordr.) - 0 

M. Bar. (A M. Patelin) Demeurez, et 
plaidez. 

M. Pat. (A M. Bartholin) Mais, mon- 
sieur. ... 

M. Bar. Demeurez, vous dis-je ; je veux 
avoir au moins un avocat 4 mon audience : si 
vous sortez, je vous raye de la matricule. 

M. Pat. (A part sot) Cachons-nous du 
mieux que nous pourrons. 

M. Bar. Monsieur Guillaume, vous etes'le <. 0 
demandeur, parlez. 

M. Guil. Vous saurez, monsieur, que ce 
maraud- 14 . . . . 

M. Bar. Point d’injures. 

M. Guil. Eh bien ! que ce voleur. . . . 

M. Bar. Appelez-le par son nom ou par 
celui de sa profession. 

M. Guil. Tant y a, vous dis-je, monsieur, 
que ce sc^lerat de berger m’a vol£ six-vingts 
moutons. 50 

M. Pat. (Se cachant et diguisant sa voix) 

Cela n’est point prouv6. 

M. Bar. (A M. Patelin y qui met son 
mottchoir devant son visage) Qu'avez-vous, 
avocat ? 

M. Pat. Un grand mal aux dents. 

M. Bar. Tant pis. (A Af, Guillaume) 
Continuez. • 

M. Guil. (A part , regardant M. Patelin) 
Parbleu, cet avocat ressemble un peu 4 celui 50 
de mes six aunes de drap. 

M. Bar. Quelle preuve avez-vous de ce vol? 

M. Guil. Quelle preuve? Je lui vendis hier 
. . . je lui ai bailie en garde six aunes . • • 
six cents moutons, et je n’en trouve 4 mon 
troupeau que quatre cent quatre-vingts. 

M. Pat.%(De ntime) Je nie ce fait. 

M. Guil (A part , un peu plus kaut) Ma 
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foi, si je ne venais dc voir l’autre dans la re- 
verie, je croirais que ie vois mon homme. 

Af. Bar . Laissez la cet homme, et prouvez 
lefait. 

Af. Guil. (Regardant M. Patelin) Je le 
prouve par mon drap. ... Je veux dire par 
mon livre de compte. . . . (Regardant Af. 
Patelin) Que sont devenues les six aunes 
. . . les six-vingts moutons qui manquent k 
mon troupeau ? 

Af. Pat . (*S> dicouvrant un peu) Ils sont 
8o morts de la clavetee. 

M. Guil, T£te-bleu ! je crois que c’est lui- 
meme. 

Af. Bar . On ne nie pas que ce ne soit lui- 
nteme : Non est quastio de persona. On vous 
dit que vos moutons sont morts de la clavetee : 
que r£pondez-vous k cela ? 

Af. Guil, Je r^ponds, sauf votre respect, que 
cela est faux: qu’il emporta sous . . . qu’il 
les a tu£s pour les vendre : qu’hier moi-meme 
go ... Oh ! c’est lui . . . (Regardant Af. 
Patelin , qui ne se cache pas tant qu'il faisait , 
parce quil le voit se troubler ) Oui, je lui 
vendis six . . . six. . . . (Regardant Agnelet ) 
Je le trouvai sur le fait, tuant de nuit un 
mouton. 

M. Pat, (Voyant que M, Guillaume se 
trouble , se dicouvre tout h fait pour le troubler 
dewantage) Pure invention, monsieur, pour 
s’excuser des coups qu’il a donnes k ce pauvre 
loo berger, qui, au sortir d’ici, comme je vous ai 
dit, va se faire tr^paner. 

Af. Guil, Parbleu! monsieur le juge, il 
n’est rien de plus veritable, c’est lui-meme : 
oui, il emporta hier de chez moi six aunes de 
drap ; et, ce matin, au lieu de me payer trente 
4 cus. . . . 

M, Bay. Que diantre font ici six aunes de 
drap et trente 6cus? Il est, ce me semble, 
question de moutons votes. 

1 10 Af. Guil, Il est vrai, monsieur, c’est une 
autre affaire; mais nousy viendrons apr&s. . . . 
Je ne me trompe pourtant point ! . . . Vous 
saurez done que je mtetais caclte dans la ber- 
gerie ...(// regard Patelin) Oh ! c’est lui 
trfcs-assur&nent. ... Je mtetais done caclte 
dans la bergerie ; je vis venir ce dr 61 e . . . il 
s’assit Ik , . , il prit un gros mouton. 

. * . (Regardant Patelin , qui se montre exprls 
pour fembarrasser) et . . . et avec de belles 
120 paroles, il lit si bien, qu’il m’en emporta six 
aunes. . . . 

Af. Bar, Six aunes de moutons? 

Af. Guil, Non, de drap. Maugrebleu de 
l’homme ! 

M Bar, Laissez lit ce drap et cet homme, et 
revenez 4 vos moutons. 

Af. GuiL.fy reviens. Ce drdle done, ayant 
tird de sa poche son couteau . . • je veux dire 
mon drap . . . non, je dis bien, son couteau 
IJO ... il . . il . . . il . . . il . . ? le rait 
comme ccci sous sa robe et l’emporta chez lui 5 


et, ce matin, au lieu de me payer mes trente 
&us, il me nie drap et argent. 

M, Pat, Vous voyez, monsieur, qu’il ne sait 
ce qu’il dit. 

M. Guil, Je le sais fort bien, monsieur (re- 
gardant Agnelet ), il m’a vote six-vingts mou- 
tons : et (regardant Patelin) t ce matin, et ce 
matin, au lieu de me payer trente £cus pour 
six aunes de drap couleur de marron, il m’a pay4 
de papillons noirs, la nymphe Calipot, ta-ral-ia, 
ma comntere quand je danse. . . . Que diable 
sais-je ? 

M, Pat, (Riant) Ah ! ah ! ah ! il est fou ; 
il est fou. 

M, Bar. En effet, Monsieur Guillaume, 
toutes les cours du royaume ensemble ne com- 
prendraient rien k votre affaire. Vous accusez 
ce berger de vous avoir vote six-vingts moutons ; 
et vous entrelardez 14 dedans trente £cus, des 150 
papillons noirs et mille autres balivernes. Eh l 
encore une fois, revenez k vos moutons, ou je 
vais relaxer ce berger. Mais j’aurai plutdt fait 
de l’interroger moi-meme. ... (A Agnelet) 
Approche-toi. Comment t’appelles-tu ? 

Agn, B 6 ... 6 6 ... 6 . 

M. Guil. Il ment, il s’appelle Agnelet. 

M. Bar. (A M. Guillaume) Agnelet ou 
B6e, n’importe. (A Agnelet) Dis-moi, est-ii 
vrai que monsieur t’avait bailte en garde six- 160 
vingts moutons ? 

Agn. Be ... k ... 6 ... h. 

M. Bar. Ouais ! la crainte de la justice te 
trouble peut-etre: £coute; ne t’effraye point. 
Monsieur Guillaume t’a-t-il trouvd de nuit tuant 
un mouton? 

Agn. B6 ... h ... 6. 

M. Bar. Oh, oh! que veut dire ceci? 

M. Pat. (A M. Bartholin) Les coups qu’il 
lui a donnas sur la l£te lui ont trouble la 170 
cervelle. 

M. Bar. Vous avez grand tort, Monsieur 
Guillaume. 

M. Guil. Moi, tort? L’un me vole mon 
drap, l’autre mes moutons ; l’un me paye de 
chansons, l’autre de b£ e ; et 

encore, morbleu ! j’aurai tort ! 

M. Bar. Oui, tort ; il ne faut jamais frapper, 
surtout k la t6te. 

M. Guil. Oh ! ventrebleu, il 6tait nuit ; et, 180 
quandje frappe je frappe partout. 

M Pat. 1 1 avoue ie fait, monsieur; habemus 
confitentem reum, 

M. Guil. (A M. Patelin) Oh ! va, va, avec r 
ton confitareum , tu me payeras mes six aunes 
de drap ou le diable t’emportera. 

M. Bar. Encore du drap ! on se moque ici 
de la justice. (Il se live) Hors de cour et 
de proems, sans ctepens. 

M. Guil. (A M. Bartholin) J’en appelle. 190 
(A Af. Patelin) Et pour vous, monsieur le 
fourbe, nous nous reverrons. (// s'en va.) 

Af. Pat. (A Agnelet) Remercie monsieur le 
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Agn. (A M \ Bartholin) B &4 


bU6 


M. Bar . En voili assez ; va vite te faire 
tr^paner, pauvre malheureux. [Il sort. 

^ M. Pat . Oh, 5a ! par mon adresse je t’ai 
200 tir6 d’une affaire ou il y avait de quoi te faire 
pendre ; c’est k toi maintenant k me oien payer, 
comme tu mas promis. 

Agn. B£ ... 6 ... 6 . 

M. Pat . Oui, tu as fort bien jou6 ton rdle ; 
mais k present il me faut de Targent, entends-tu ? 


Agn. B 6 . . . 6 . . . L 
M. Pat. Eh ! laisse \k ton b&, il n’est plus 
question de cela ; il n’y a ici que toi et moi. 
Veux-tu me tenir ceque tu m’as promis, et me 
bien payer? . 210 

Agn. B£ ... 6 ... 6 . 

M. Pat . Comment 1 coquin, je serais le 
dupe d’un mouton v$tul (Il court aprte 
Agnelet qui so sauve) Tete-bleu, tu me 
payeras, ou. . . . 
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ANDR£ CHENIER 

(1762-1794) 

LA JEUNE CAPTIVE 


L’^pi naissant mtirit de la faux respect^ ; 

Sans crainte du pressoir, le pampre, tout l*dtd, 
Boit les doux presents de l’aurore ; 

Et moi, comme lui belle, et jeune comme lui, 
Quoi que rheure pr&ente ait de trouble et 
d’ennui, 

Je ne veux pas mourir encore. 

Qu’un stoi'que aux yeux secs vole embrasser la 
mort; 

Moi, je pleure et j’esp^re ; au noir souffle du 
nord 

Je plie et releve ma t£te. 

JO S’il est des jours amers, il en est de si doux ! 
H&as ! quel miel jamais n’alaiss6 de d6goilts? 
Quelle mer n’a point de tempete ? 

L’illusion fdconde habite dans mon sein. 

D’une prison sur moi les murs p£sent en vain, 
J’ai les ailes de l’esp&ance : 
fehapp^e aux r^seaux de l’oiseleur cruel, 

Plus vive, plus heureuse, aux campagnes du ciel 
PnilomMe chante et s’£lance. 

Est*ce k moi de mourir? Tranquille je 
m’endors, 

20 Et tranquille je veille, et ma veille aux 
remords 

Ni mon sommeil ne sont en proie. 

Ma bienvenue au jour me rit dans tous les 
yeux; 

Sur des fronts abattus mon aspect dans ces lieux 
Ranime presque de la joie. 


Mon beau voyage encore est si loin de sa fin ! 

Je pars, et des ormeaux qui bordent le chemin 
J’ai passe les premiers k peine. 

Au banquet de la vie k peine commence, 

Un instant seulement mes l&vres ont press£ 

La coupe en mes mains encor pleine. 30 

Je ne suis qu’au printemps, je veux voir la 
moisson ; 

Et comme le soleil, de saison en saison, 

Je veux achever mon ann£e. 

Brillante sur ma tige et l’honneur du jardin, 

Je n’ai vu luire encor que les feux du matin, 

Je veux achever ma journ£e. 

0 mort ! tu peux attendre ; 4loigne, 6loigne* 
toi; 

Va consoler les cceurs que la honte, 1 ’effroi, 

Le pdle d&espoir d6vore. 

Pour moi Pafes encore a des asiles verts, 4 ° 

Les Amours des baisers, les Muses des 
concerts 5 

Je ne veux pas mourir enctre. 

Ainsi, triste et captif, ma tyre toutefois 
S’lveillait, Icoutant ces plaintes, cette voix, 

Ces vceux d’une jeune captive ; 

Et, secouant le joug de mes jours knguissants, 

Aux douces lois des vers je pliais les accents 
De sa bouche aimable et naive. 
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L— Act I.— Scene 5. 

DON DlfeGUB, DON RODRIGUE. 

Don DU. O rage! 6 d&espoir? 6 vieillesse 
ennemie ! 

N’ai-je done tant v£cu que pour cette infamie? 

Et ne suis-je blanchi dans les travaux 
guerriers 

Que pour voir en un jour fl&rir tant de 
lauriers? 

Mon bras qu’avec respect toute l’Espagne 
admire, 

Mon bras qui tant de fois a sauv6 cet empire, 

Tant de fois affermi le trdne de son roi, 

Trahit done ma querelle et ne fait rien pour 
moi? 

O cruel souvenir de ma gloire pass6e ! 

10 CEuvre de tant de jours en un jour efface ! 
Nouvelle dignity fatale k mon bonheur ! 

Precipice £leve d’ou tombe mon honneur ! 

Faut-il de votre 6clat voir triompher le 
comte, 

Et mourir sans vengeance, ou vivre dans la 
honte? 

Comte, sois de mon prince k present 
gouverneur; 

Ce haut rang n’admet point un homme sans 
honneur, 

Et ton jaloux orgueil, par cet affront insigne, 
Malgr6 le choix du roi, m’en a su rendre 
indigne. 

Et toi {& son tph) de mes exploits glorieux 
instrument, 

2q Mais d’un corps tout de glace inutile ornement, 
Fer, jadis tant k craindre, et qui, dans cette 
offense, 

M’as servi de parade, et non pas de defense, 

Va, quitte d&ormais le dernier des humains, 
Passe, pour me venger, en de meilleures 
mains. 

Don Rodrigue entre, 

Rodrigut, as-tu du coeur? 

Don Rod . Tout autre que mon p£re 
L’^prouverait sur l’heure. 

Don DU, Agr^able col^re ! 

Digne ressentiment k ma douleur bien doux ! 

Te reconnais mon sang k ce noble courroux ; 

* Ma jeunesse revit en cette ardeur si prompte. 
Viens, mon fils, viens, mon sang, viens Sparer 
ma honte! 

Viens me venger! f 
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Don Rod \ De quoi? 

Don DU, D’un affront si cruel 

Qu’i l’honneur de tous deux il porte un coup 
mortel : 

D’un soufflet. L’insolent en eflt perdu la 
vie; 

Mais mon ige a tromp6 ma g£n£reuse envie ; 

Et ce fer que mon bras ne peut plus soutenir, 

Je le remets au tien pour venger et punir. 40 

Va contre un arrogant dprouver ton courage : 

Ce n’est que dans le sang qu’on lave un tel 
outrage. 

Meurs ou tue. Au surplus, pour ne te point 
flatter, 

Je te donne k combattre un homme k 
redouter : 

Je Fai vu, tout couvert de sang et de poussifcre 

Porter partout l’effroi dans une arm£e entire. 

J’ai vu, par sa valeur, cent escadrons rompus: 

Et, pour t’en dire encor quelque chose de 
plus, 

Plus que brave soldat, plus que grand 
capitaine, 

C’est. ... 50 

Don Rod. De grace, achevez. 

Don DU. Le pere de Chim^ne. 

Don Rod. Le. . . . 

Don DU. Ne r^plique point, je connais ton 
amour ; 

Mais qui peut vivre infame est indigne du 
jour. 

Plus l’offenseur est cher, et plus grande est 
l’offense. 

Enfin, tu sais l’affront, et tu tiens la 
vengeance : 

Je ne te dis plus rien. Venge-moi, venge- 
toi; 

Montre-toi digne fils d’un pfcre tel que moi: 

Accabl£ des malheurs ou le destin me range, 60 

Je vais les d^plorer. Va, cours, vole, et nous 
venge. [// sort . 


Don Rodrigue (soul).* 

Don . Rod. Perc6 jusques au fond du coeur 
D’une atteinte impr£vue aussi bien que 
mortelle, 

Miserable vengeur d’une juste querelle, 

Et malheureux objet d’une injuste rigueur, 


This Speech may be taken alone. 
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Je dcmeure immobile, et mon &me abattue 
C£de au coup qui me tue. 

Si pr&s de voir mon feu r£compens£, 

O Dieu, T&range peine ! 
jo En cet affront, mon p£re est l’offens^, 

Et roffenseur le p£re de Chim£ne? 

Que je sens de rudes combats? 

Contre mon propre honneur mon amour 
s’int&esse : 

II faut vender un pere et perdre une mattresse. 
L’un m’anime le cceur, l’autre retient mon 
bras. 

R&luit au triste choix ou de trahir ma damme, 
Ou de vivre en infdme, 

Des deux c6t£s mon mal est infini. 

0 Dieu ! l’&range peine ! 

80 Faut-il laisser un affront impuni? 

Faut-il punir le p&re de Chimfcne? 

P£re, mattresse, honneur, amour, 

Noble et dure contrainte, aimable tyrannie, 
Tous mes plaisirs sont morts, ou ma gloire 
temie ; 

L’un me rend malheureux, l’autre indigne du 
jour. 

Cher et cruel espoir d’une ame g6n6reuse, 

Mais ensemble amoureuse, 

Digne ennemi de mon plus grand bonheur, 
Fer qui causes ma peine, 

00 M’es-tu donn6 pour venger mon honneur? 
M’es-tu donn£ pour perdre ma Chim^ne? 

II vaut mieux courir au tr£pas ; 

Je dois k ma maitresse aussi bien qu’& mon 
p&re: 

J ’attire en me vengeant sa haine et sa col£re : 

J ’attire ses mepris en ne me vengeant pas. 

A mon plus doux espoir l’un me rend infid&le, 
Et l’autre indigne d’elle. 

Mon mal augmente a le vouloir gu^rir : 

Tout redouble ma peine. 

100 Allons, mon &me: et, puisqu’il faut mourir, 
Mourons du moins sans offenser Chimene. 

Mourir sans tirer ma raison 1 
Rechercher un tr£pas si mortel a ma gloire ! 
Endurer que l’Espagne impute k ma memoire 
D’avoir mal soutenu l’honneur de ma maison ! 
Respecter un amour dont mon ime 6gar6e 
Voit la perte assume l 
N’£coutons plus ce Denser suborneur, 

Qui ne sert qu’i ma peine. 

HO Allons, mon bras, sauvons du moins 
l'honneur, 

Puisqu’apr&s tout il faut perdre Chimene. 

Oui, mon esprit s’&ait d£$u. 

Je dois tout k mon p&re avant qu’& ma 
mattresse : 

Que je meure au combat, ou meure de 
tristesse, 


Je rendrai mon sang pur comme je l’ai repi. 

Je m’accuse de trop de negligence; 

Courons k la vengeance; 

Et tout honteux d’avoir tant balance, 

Ne soyons plus en peine. 

Puisqu’aujourd’nui mon p£re fst l’offens^, 120 

Si I’offenseur est p£re de Chimfcne. 

II.-— Act IV. — Seem 3. 

DON RODRIGUE. 

Don Rod \ . . . Sous moi done cette troupe 
s’avance 

Et porte sur le front une mSle assurance. 

Nous par ttmes cinq cents; Mais, par un prompt 
renfort, 

Nous nous vimes trois mille en arrivant au 
port, 

Tant, k nous voir marcher avec un tel visage, 

Les plus ^pouvantes reprenaient de courage ! 

J’cn cache les deux tiers, aussitdt qu’arrives, 

Dans le fond des vaisseaux qui lors furent 
trouv^s : 

Le reste, dont le nombre augmentait k toute 
heure, 

Brilliant d’impatience, autour de moi demeure, 10 
Se couche contre terre, et sans faire aucun 
bruit, 

Passe une bonne part d’une si belle nuit. 

Par mon commandement, la garde en fait de 
meme, 

Et, se tenant cachde, aide k mon stratag&me. 

Et je feins hardiment d’avoir re$u de vous 
L’ordre qu’on me voit suivre et que je donne 
& tous. 

Cette obscure clart6 qui tombe des Voiles 
Enfin avec le flux nous fit voir trente voiles: 

L’onde s’enfle dessous, et d’un commun 
effort 

Les Maures et la mer montent jusques au 20 
port. 

On les laissa passer, tout leur parait tran- 
quille : 

Point de soldats au port, point aux murs de la 
ville. 

Notre profond silence abusant leurs esprits, 

Us n’osent plus douter de nous avoir surpris; 

Us abordent sans peur, ils ancrent, ils 
descendent, 

Et courent se livrer aux mains qui les 
attendent. 

Nous nous levons alors, et tous en m£me 
temps > > • 

Poussons jusques au ciel mille cris Iclatants : 

Les ndtres, k ces cris, de nos vaisseaux 
r^pondent : 

Ils paraissent armls; les Maures se con- 3 ° 
fondent, 

L’lpouvante les prend k demi descendus; 

Avant que de combattre, ils s’estiment perdus, 

Ils couraient au pillage et rencontrent la 
gueye: 
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Nous les pressons sur l’eau, nous les pressons 
sur terre, 

Et nous faisons courir des ruisseaux de leur 
sang, 

Avant cju’aucun r£siste ou reprenne son rang. 
Mais bientdt, # malgr£ nous, leurs princes les 
rallient, 

Leur courage renait, et leurs terreurs 
s’oublient ; 

La honte de mourir sans avoir combattu 
40 ArrSte leur d&ordre et leur rend leur vertu. 
Contre nous de pied ferme ils tirent leurs 
alfanges, 

De notre sang au leur font d’horribles 
melanges : 

Et la terre, et le fleuve, et leur flotte, et le 
port, 

Sont des champs de carnage ou triomphe la 
mort. 

Oh I combien dictions, combien d’exploits 
c£l£bres 

Sont demeures sans gloire au milieu des 
ten&bres, 

Ou chacun, seul tlmoin des grands coups 
qu’il donnait, 

Ne pouvait discerner oil le sort inclinait ! 
J’allais de tous c6t£s encourager les nbtres, 

50 Faire avancer le uns et soutenir les autres, 

Ranger ceux qui venaient, les pousser & leur 
tour: 

Et ne l’ai pu savoir jusques au point du jour. 

See also LE C 1 D 

I.— Act I.— Scene 4. 

II. — Act III . — Scenes 2-4. 
— 4 Je cherche le silei 

CINNA 

I.— Act I .—. Scene 3. 

1 1. —Act IW—Scem 2. 

HORACE 

I.— Act I.— Scene 2, 

II.— Act IV.— Scene 4. 


Mais enfin sa clart6 montre notre avantage; 

Le Maure voit sa perte, et perd soudain 
courage, 

Et, voyant du renfort qui nous vient secourir, 

L’ardeur de vaincre c&de k la peur de mourir. 

Ils gagnent leurs vaisseaux, ils en coupent les 
cables, 

Poussant jusques aux cieux des cris 4 pouvan- 
tables, 

Font retraite en tumulte et sans consid&er 

Si leurs rois avec eux peuvent se retirer. 60 

Pour souffrir ce devoir leur frayeur est trop 
forte: 

Le flux les apporta, le reflux les remporte ; 

Ccpendant que leurs rois, engages parmi 
nous, 

Et quelque peu des leurs, tout perc^s de nos 
coups, 

Disputent vaillamment et vendent bien leur 
vie. 

A se rendre moi-m&ne en vain je les convie : 

Le cimeterre au poing ils ne m’&outent pas: 

Mais, voyant a leurs pieds tomber tous leurs 
soldats, 

Et que seuls desormais en vain ils se 
dependent, 

Ils demand ent le chef; je me nomme, ils se 70 
rendent. 

Je vous les envoyai tous deux en m£me 
temps : 

Et le combat ccssa faute de combattants. 


■‘C’est l’unique bonheur oil mon ame pretend* 
e et la nuit pour pleurer.’ 


J. Fr. CASIMIR DELAVIGNE 

(1793-1843) 
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II s’est lev£, voici le jour sanglant ; 

Qu’il spit pour nous le jour de d&ivrance ! 

Dans son essor, voyez notre aigle blanc 
Les yeux fix& sur l’arc-en-ciel de France. 

Au soleil de juillet, dont l’£clat fut si beau, 

II a repris spn vol, il fend les airs, il crie ; 

Pour ma noble patrie ! 

Liberty ! ton soleil ou la nuit du tymbeau ! 
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Polonais k la bafonnette 1 1 

C’est le cri par nous adopts ; XO 

Qu’en roulant le tambour r6pfcte : 

A la balonnette ! 

Vive la liberty I 

* Guerre . . . A cheval, cosaques des deserts 1 
Sabrons, dit-il, la Pologne rebelle. 
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Point de Balkans; ses champs nous sont 
ouverts ; 

C’est au galop qu’il faut passer sur elle.’ 
Halte ! n’avancez pas ! ses Balkans sont nos 
» corps ; 

La terre ou nous marchons ne porte que des 
braves, 

Rejette les esclaves, 

Et de ses ennemis ne garde que les morts. 

Polonais k la baionnette ! 

C’est le cri par nous adopt6 ! 

Qu’en roulant le tambour r6p&tc : 

A la baionnette ! 

Vive la liberty 1 

Pour toi, Pologne, ils combattront, tes fils, 
Plus fortunes qu’au temps oil la victoire 
Melait leur cendre aux sables de Memphis, 
Ou le Kremlin s’&roula sous leur gloire. 

Des Alpes au Thabor, de l’Ebre au Pont- 
Euxin, 

Ils sont tomb6s vingt ans, sur la rive 6tran- 
gkit; 

Cette fois, 6 ma m&re, 

Ceux qui mourront pour toi dormiront sur ton 
sein. 

Polonais k la baionnette ! 

C’est le cri par nous adopte ! 

Qu’en roulant le tambour r£p&te : 

A la baionnette l 
Vive la liberty 1 

Viens, Kosciuszko, que ton bras frappe au 
cceur 

Cet ennemi qui parle de cUmence ; 

En avait-il quand son sabre vainqueur 
Noyait Praga dans un massacre immense ? 
Tout son sang va payer le sang qu’il prodigua. 
Cette terre en a soif, qu’elle en soit arros^e : 

Faisons sous sa ros^e 
Reverdir le laurier des martyrs de Praga. 

Polonais k la baionnette ! 

C’est le cri par nous adopts ! 

Qu’en roulant le tambour r6p£te : 

• A la baionnette ! 

Vive la liberty ! 

Allons, guerriers, un g£n£reux effort ! 

Nous les vaincrons ; nos femmes les d&ient. 
O mon pays, montre au g^ant du nord 
Le saint anneau cju’elles te sacrifient, 

Que par notre victoire il soit ensanglant£ ! 
Marche, et fais triorapher au milieu des batailles 
L’anneau de fian$ailles, 

Qui t’unit pour toujours avec la liberty 1 


Polonais k la baionnette ! 

C’est le cri par nous adopts 1 
Qu’en roulant le tambour r£p£te : 

A la baionnette ! 

Vive la liberty 1 

« 

A nous, Fran fais 1 Les balles d’llna 
Sur ma poitrine ont inscrit mes services ; 

A Marengo le fer la sillonna : 

De Champ- Aubert comptez les cicatrices. 

Vaincre et mourir ensemble autrefois fut si 70 
doux ! 

Nous £tions sous Paris . . . Pour de vieux 
fr&res d’armes 

N’aurez-vous que des larmes ? 

Fr£res, c’&ait du sang que nous versions pour 
vous. 

Polonais k la baionnette ! 

C’est le cri par nous adopts 1 
Qu’en roulant le tambour r£pfcte : 

A la baionnette I 
Vive la liberty ! 

O vous du moins, dont le sang glorieux 
S’est, dans l’exil, r^pandu comme l’onde, 80 
Pour nous b£nir, manes victorieux, 

Relevez-vous de tous les points du monde 1 
Qu’il soit vainqueur, ce peuple; ou martyr 
comme vous, 

Sous le bras du gdant, qu’en mourant il retarde, 

Qu’il tombe k l’avant-garde. 

Pour couvrir de son corps la liberty de tous. 

Polonais k la baionnette! 

C’est le cri par nous adopts ! 

Qu’en roulant le tambour r£pete : 

A la baionnette ! 9 ° 

Vive la liberty ! 

Sonnez, clairons ! Polonais, k ton rang ! 

Suis sous le feu ton aigle qui s’&ance. 

La liberty bat la charge en courant, 

Et la victoire est au bout de ta lance. 

Victoire k l’dtendard que l’exil ombragea 
Des lauriers d’ Austerlitz, des palmes d’Idumfce ! 
Pologne bien-aim6e, 

Qui vivra sera libre, et qui meurt Test d£j k ! 

Polonais k la baionnette 1 100 

C’est le cri par nous adopts ! 

Qu’en roulant le tambour ; 

A la baionnette l 
Vive la liberty ! 
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LE CHIEN DU LOUVRE 
BALLADE 


xo 


20 


30 


Palsant, que ton front se dtouvre : 
LA plus d’un brave est endormi. 

Des fleurs pour le martyr du Louvre ! 
Un peu de pain pour son ami 1 


C£tait le jour de la bataille : 

II s’£lan§a sous la mitraille ; 

Son chien suivit. 

Le plomb tous deux vint les atteindre ; 
Est-ce le mattre qu’it faut plaindre? 

Le chien survit. 

Morne, vers le brave il se penche, 
L’appelle, et, de sa tete blanche 
Le caressant, 

Sur le corps de son frire d’armes, 
Laisse couler ses grosses larmcs 
Avec son sang. 

Des morts void le char qui roule; 

Le chien, respect^ par la foule, 

A pris son rang, 

L’oeil abattu, l’oreille basse, 

En t£te du convoi qui passe, 

Comme un parent. 

Au bord de la fosse avec peine, 

Bless6 de juillet, il se traine 
Tout en boitant ; 

Et la gloire y jette son maitre,^ 

Sans le nommer, sans le connaitre : 

Ils daient tant l 


Gardien du tertre fundaire, 

Nul plaisir ne le peut distraire 
De son ennui, 

Et fuyant la main qui l’attire, 

Avec tristesse il semble dire : 

Ce n’est pas lui. 

Quand sur ces touffes d’immortelles 
Brillent d’humides dincelles 
Au point dujour, 


Son ceil se ranime, il se dresse, 

Pour que son mattre le caresse 

A son retour. 40 

Au vent des nuits, quand la couronne 
Sur la croix du tombeau frissonne, 

Perdant l’espoir, 

Il veut que son mattre l’entende; 

Il gronde, il pleurc, et lui demand c 
L’adieu du soir. 

Si la neige, avec violence, 

De ses flocons couvre en silence 
Le lit de mort, 

Il pousse un cri lugubre et tendre, S® 

Et s’y couche pour le d&endre 
Des vents du nord. 

Avant de fermer la pauptere, 

Il frit, pour relever la pierre, 

Un vain effort. 

Puis il se dit comme la veille : 

‘ Il m’appellera s’il s’6veille.’ 

Puis il s’endort. 

La nuit, il reve barricade; 

Son mattre est sous la fusillade 
Couvert de sang; 

Il l’entend qui siffle dans I’ombre, 

Se live et saute apr&s son ombre 
En g^missant. 

C’est 1A qu’il attend d’heure en heure; 

Qu’il aime, qu’il souffre, qu’il pleure, 

Et qu’il mourra. 

Quel fut son nom? C’est un mystire: 

Jamais la voix qui lui fut chire 

Ne le dira. 70 

Passant, que ton front se decouvre: 

Li, plus d’un brave est endormi. 

Des fleurs pour le martyr du Louvre 1 
Un peu de pain pour son amil 


LOUIS XI 


t 

I.— Act III .—Scene 10. 

LOUIS XL, NEMOURS, FRANCOIS DE PAULK, 
OLIVIER, TRISTAN, LE CARDINAL D’ALBY, 
DAMMARTIN, FR&TRBS, CHEVALIERS 
FRAN^AIS ET BOURGU IGNONS. 

Nem. [Sur le devant de la seine) Comme on 
croit ailment au bonheur qu’on desire ! 
Mftis que son coeur s’abuse ! 


Louis. ( Qui tient h la main le papier pie 
Nemours lui a remis) Ici la haine 
expire : 

Un roi aevient clement, mon pire, i vos 
genoux, 

Et sous la croix du Dieu qui s’immola pouf 
nous. 

Quel pardon peut coflter apr&s son sacrifice? 

Le comte de Rdthel m’a demand^ justice; 
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Bien que de son message il se soit acquits 
Moins en sujet soumis qu’en vassal revolt^, 

10 Je prdfere mon peuple au soin de ma 
vengeance. 

J’approuve, j’ai sign 4 ce traits d’alliance, 

Et je vons le remets pour qu’il soit plus sacr£ 
Au sortir de vos mains oil nous l’aurons jur£. 

Fran. (Sur les degris de la chapelle entre deux 
prttrtS) dont tun tient une chdssect argent , 
V autre une croix ) 0 mon fils, je suis 
^ simple et j’ai peu de lumi&res: 

Je vis loin des palais; mais souvent les 
chaumteres 

M’apprennent par leur deuil que le plus beau 
succ£s 

Rapporte moins aux rois qu’ii ne coflte aux 
sujets. 

Rois, c’est votre devoir, et pretres, nous le 
sommes, 

Non pas pour diviser, mais pour unir les 
hommes. 

20 Par le double serment que mcs mains vont 
blnir, 

De la bouche et du coeur venez done vous 
unir; 

[Des pactes d’ici-bas les arbitres supremes 
En trahissant leur foi se trahissent eux-memes, 
Et dans le livre ouvert au jour du jugement 
Ils iiront leur parjure £crit sous leur serment.] 

Nem. Le ciel qui voit mon cceur comprendra 
mon langage: 

Je parle au nom d’un autre, et c’est lui qui 
s'engage; 

Se tient pour satisfait dans son honneur bless6, 
Et devant l’Eternel jure oubli du pass6. 

Louis. Le comte de Rithel pouvait sans se 
commettre 

Prononcer le serment qu’il se borne k 
transmettre; 

Je le recois pourtant, et j’engage ma foi 
A Charles de Bourgogne, ici present pour moi. 
C’est de lui aue j’entends oublier toute injure, 
Et devant l’Eternel c’est k lui que je jure. . . . 

Le Dauphin entre [et s' ilance vers le rot). 

Le Dau . Mon pfcre ! 

Louis. Eh quoi! sans ordre ! 

Le Dau. Un message important . . . 
Pardonnez! mais la joie . . . il arrive k 
l’instant. 

40 Charles, votre ennemi. . . . 

Louis. Mon ennemi l Qu’entends-je? 

Qui, lui, mon alli6, mon fr£re l 

Le Dau. Dieu vous venge; 

Il est vaincu. 

Louis. Comment? 

Le Dau. Vaincu devant Nancy. 

Nem. Charles ! 

Louis. En 6tes-vous sfir? 

Le Dau. Les seigneurs de Torcy, 

JO De Dunois et de Lude en ont eu la nouvelle. 


Un de ses lieutenants a trahi sa querelle, 

Il a caus£ sa perte. 

Louis. Ah! lel&che! 

Nem. Faux bruit, 

Qu’un triomphe blatant aura bientdt d^truit. 

Le due Charles, ... # 

Le Dau . Il est mort. % 

Louis. Lapreuve? 

Le Dau. ( Lui remeitant des diptches) 

Lisez, sire: 

La void. 60 

Nem. Vaincu, mort! non: quoi qu’on 
puisse £crire, 

Moi, comte de R&hel, au pdril de mes jours, 

Je maintiens que c’est faux ! 

Louis . C’est vrai, due de Nemours. 

Le Dau. Nemours ! 

Nem. Je suis connu. 

Louis. C’est aussi vrai, parjure, 

Qu’il l’est qu’envers ton Dieu coupable 
d’imposture, 

Coupable envers ton roi de haute trahison, 

Tu mentais k tous deux par ton titre et ton 70 
nom. 

Le ciel dans sa justice a tromp^ ton attente. 

Qu’on s’assure de lui. 

Nem. ( Tirantson tpie) Malheur k qui le tente ! 

{Aux chevaliers de sa suite) Qu’on l’ose ! A 
moi, Bourgogne t 

Louis. A moi, France! 

Fran. {Saisissant la ctvix dans les mains dun 
prStre et s'flan$ant entre les deux 
partis ) Arretez, 

Au nom du Dieu sauveur k qui vous insultez ! 

Nem. (Baissant son 4 p£e comtne les autres 
chevaliers , qui s'inclinent et restent 
immobiles) Ma fureur m’6garait, et 
ces preux que j’expose, 

Vaincus sans me sauver pdiraient pour ma 
cause. 

(A sa suite) Arriere, chevaliers! si Charles est 80 
triomphant, 

La terreur de son nom mieux que vous me 
defend; 

S’il n’est plus, mourant seul, je mourrai sans 
me plaindre. 

(En jetant son iple aux pieds du roi) Pour venir ' 
jusqu’i toi, comme toi j’ai dfi feindre ; 

Je l’ai dfl: je l’ai fait. Quel que fflt mon 
dessein, 

J’en rendrai compte k Dieu qui l’a mis dans 
mon sein. 

Jette encore une proie aux bourreaux de mon 
p&re. • 

Il te manque un plaisir: je n’ai ni fils, ni 
frfcre, 

Te n’ai pas un ami que tu puisses forcer 

A recevoir vivant mon sang qu’ils vont verser. 

Louis. (Faisant signe J Tristan etemmener 90 
Nemours) Aujourd’hui, grand pr6v6t, 
son proces, sa sentence; 

Demain le reste. Qfemours , entouri de gardes, 
sortSmc Tristan.) 
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Fran . O roi ! j’implore ta eminence. 

Louis . (Vivement) Oui, pour sauver son 
ime, allez, suivez scs pas. 

Fran. Et la vGtre, mon fils, n’y penserez- 
vous pas? [// sort, 

[Louis, (Regarde sortir Francois de Paule> 
ptiis avec tin transport de joie % mats h 
voix basse) Montjoie et Saint-Denis! 
Dunois, k nous les chances ! 

Sur P£ronne, au galop, cours avec six cents 
lances ! 

En Bourgogne, Torcy ! Que le pays d’ Artois, 

Par ton fait, Baudricourt, soit France avant un 
mois ! 

A cheval, Dammartin! main basse sur la 
Flandre ! 

XOO Guerre au brave ; un pont d’or k qui voudra se 
vendre. 

(Au cardinal d'Alby) Djms la nuit, cardinal, 
deux messages d’Etat: 

Avec six mille ecus, une lettre au 16 gat ; 

Une autre, avec vingt mille, au pontife en 
personne. 

(Aux chevaliers ) Vous, prenez l’hcritage avant 
qu’il me le donne ; 

En consacrant mes droits, il fera son devoir ; 

Mais prenons: ce qu’on tient, on est sfir de 
l’avoir. 

La d^pouille k nous tous, chevaliers: en 
campagne ! 

Et, par la Paque-Dieu, des fiefs pour qui les 
gagne ! 

(Haut et se tournant vers /’ assemble) En brave 
qu’il £tait, le noble due est mort. 

IIO Messieurs, ce fut hasard quand on nous vit 
d’accord. 

II m’a voulu du mal, et m’a fait k Peronne 

Passer trois de ces nuits qu’avec peine on 
pardonne : 

Mais tout ressentiment s’&eint sur un cercueil ; 

II £tait mon cousin; la cour prendra le deuil.] 


II. — Act IV. — Scene 6 * 

LOUIS, FRANCOIS DR TAULR. 

Louis, Nous voila sans temoins. 

Fran. Que voulez-vous de moi ? 

Louis. (Prostemi) Je tremble k vos genoux 
d’esp^rance et d’effroi. 

Fran. Relevez-vous, mon fils ! 

Louis. J’y reste pour attendre 
La faveug qui sur moi de vos mains va 
descendre, 

Etveux, courbant mon front k la terre attache, 
Baiser jusqu ’4 la place oil vos pas ont touch£. 
Fran. Devant sa creature, en me rendant 
hommage, 

10 Ne prosternez pas Dieu dans sa royale image ; 
Prince, relevez-vous. 


* This scene may be taken without tha preceding 
scene, with which it is not connected. 

4«7 


Louis. (Debout) J’esp&re un bien si grand 1 
Comment m’abaisser trop, saint homme, en 
l’implorant 1 

Fran. Que puis-je ? 

Louis. Tout, mon p&re ; oui, tout vous est 
possible. 

Vous r^chauflez d’un souffle une chair 
insensible. 

Fran. Moi! 

Louis. Vous dites aux morts : Sortez de vos 
tombeaux ! 

Ils en sortent. 

Fran. Qui? moi! 20 

Louis. Vous dites k nos maux : 

Gudrissez ! . . . 

Fran. Moi, mon fils l 

Louis. Soudain nos maux gudrissent ! 

Que votre voix l’ordonne, et les cieux 
s’dclaircissent; 

Le vent gronde ou s’apaise k son corn- 
man dement ; 

La foudre qui tombait remonte au firmament. 

O vous, qui dans les airs retenez la ros£e, 

Ou versez sa frafeheur k la plante epuisee, 

Faites d’un corps vieilli reverdir la vigueur ! 30 

Voyez, je suis mourant, ranimez ma langueur. 
Tendez vers moi les bras ; touchez ces traits 
livides, 

Et vos mains, en passant, vont effacer mes rides. 

Fran. Que me demandez-vous, mon fils 
vous m’etonnez. 

Suis-je l’^gal de Dieu? e’est vous qui 
m’apprenez 

Que je vais par le monde en rendant les 
oracles, 

Et qu’en ouvrant mes mains je s&me les 
miracles. 

Louts. Au moins dix ans, mon p&re! 
atcordez-moi dix ans, 

Et je vous comblerai d’honneurs et de 
presents. 

Tenez, de tous les saints je porte ici les restes; 40 
Si j’obtiens ces . . . vingt ans par vos secours 
celestes, 

Rome, qui peut presser les rangs des bien* 
heureux, 

Ytbs d’eux vous placera, que dis-je ? au-dessus 
d’eux. 

Je veux sous votre nom fonder des basiliques, 

Je veux de jaspe et d’or surcharger vos 
reliques ; 

Mais vingt ans, e’est trop peu pour tant d’or 
et d’encens. 

Non: un miracle entier! De mes jours 
renaissants, 

Que la clart£ sitot ne me soit pas ravie 5 
Un miracle ! la vie ! ah ! prolongez ma vie ! 

Fran. Dieu n’a pas mis son oeuvre au 5 ° 
pouvoir d’un mortel. 

Vous seul, quand tout p£rit, vous seriez 
kernel ! 

Roi, Dieu ne le veut pas. Sa faible creature 
Ne peut changer pour vous l’ordre de la nature! 
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Ce qui grandit decrott, ce qui naft se d^truit, 
L’homme avec son ouvrage, et l’arbre avec son 
fruit. 

Tout produit pour le temps: c’est la loi de ce 
monde, 

Et pour l’&ernit£ la mort seule est feconde. 

Louis . Je me lasse k la fin: moine, fais ton 
devoir; 

Exerce en ma faveur ton merveilleux pouvoir, 

60 Ou j’aurai, s’il le faut, recours k la contrainte. 
Je suis roi: sur mon front j’ai re9u l’huile 
sainte. . . . 

Ah! pardon! mais aux rois, mais aux fronts 
couronnls 

Ne devez-vous pas plus qu ’4 ces infortun^s, 

Ces afflig^s obscurs, que, sans votre pri£re, 
Dieu n’eflt pas de si haut cherch^s dans leur 
poussi&re? 

Fran. Les rois et les sujets sont egaux 
devant lui : 

Comme k tous ses enfants il vous doit son appui ; 
Mais ces secours divins que votre voix 
reclame, 

Plus juste envers vous-meme, invoquez-les 
pour l’&me. 

70 Louis. (Vivement) Non, c’est trop k la 
fois: demandons pour le corps; 

L’ftme, j’y songerai. 

Fran. Roi, ce sont vos remords, 

C’est cette plaie ardente et par le crime 
ouverte 

Qui tratne lentement votre corps k sa perte. 

Louis. Les pretres m’ont absous. 

Fran. Vain espoir ! vous sentez 
Peser sur vos douleurs trente ans d’iniquit^s. 
Confessez votre honte, exposez vos blessures : 
Qu’un repentir sincere en lave les souillures. 

80 Louis. Je gu^rirai? 

Fran. Peut-£tre. 

Louis. Oui, vous le promettez : 

Je vais tout dire. 

Fran. A moi? 

Louis. Te le veux : 6coutez. 

Fran. ( Qui s'assied , tandis que le roi reste 
debout , les mains jointes ) P£cheur, qui 
m’appelez k ce saint minist&re, 

Parlez done. 

Louis. Je ne puis, et je n’ose me taire. 

Fran. Qu’avez- vous fait? 

90 Louis. L’effroi qu’il con9ut du dauphin 
Fit mourir le feu roi de langueur et ae faim. 

Fran. Un fils a de son p&re abr£g£ la 
vieillesse! 

Louis. Le dauphin . . . e’etait moi. 

Fran. Vous! 

Louis . Mais tant de faiblesse 
Perdait tout, livrait tout aux mains d’un 
favori: 

La France pfrissait, si le roi n’etit p^ri. 

Les intuits d’Etat sont des raisons si 
hautes! . . . 

Fran. Confessez, mauvais fils, n’excusez pas 
vos fautes ! 


Louis. J’avais un frfcre. 100 

Fran . Eh bien ! 

Louis. Qui fut . . . empoisonnl. 

Fran. Le fut-il par votre ordre? 

Louis. Ils l’ont tous soup$onn& 

Fran. Dieu! 

Louis. Si ceux qui l’ont dit tombaient en ma 
puissance. . . . 

Fran. Est-ce vrai? 

Louis. Du cercueil son spectre qui s’&ance 
Peut seul m’en accuser avec impunity. 

Fran. C’est done vrai? IIO 

Louis . Mais le traitre, il l’avait mdrit& 

Fran. (Se levant) Et contre ses remords 
ton coeur cherche un refuge ! 

Tremble! j’&ais ton fr&re et je deviens ton 
, juge. 

Ecras6 sous ta faute au pied du tribunal, 

Baisse done maintenant, courbe ton front royal. 
Rentre dans le neant, majesty passable ! 

Je ne vois plus le roi, j’&oute le coupable. 
Fratricide, k genoux ! 

Louis. ( Tombant d genoux) Je fr&nis! 

Fran. Repens- toi. 120 

Louis. (Se trainant jusqiih lui et s'attachant 
d ses habits) Cest ma faute, ma faute, 
ayez piti6 de moi ! 

En frappant ma poitrine, k genoux je deplore, 

Sans y chercher d’excuse, un autre crime 
encore. 

Fran. ( Qui retombe assis) Ce n’est pas 
tout? 

Louis. Nemours! . . . il avait conspir6 : 

Mais sa mort . . . son forfait du moins est 
av£r£. 

Mais sous son t^chafaud ses enfants dont les 
larmes. . . . 

Trois fois contre son mattre il avait pris les 
armes. 

Sa vie, en s’^chappant, a rejaiili sur eux. 

(En se levant ) <^’£tait juste. 130 

Fran. (Le rejetant d genoux) Ah ! cruel ! 

Louis . Juste, mais rigoureux : 

J’en conviens: j’ai puni . . . non, j’ai commis 
des crimes. 

Dans l’air le noeud fatal 6touffa mes victimes; 
L’acier les d^chira dans un puits meurtrier; 

L’onde fut mon bourreau, la terre mon 
geblier; 

Des captifs que ces tours couvrent de lews 
murailles 

G^missent oubli^s au fond de ses entrailles. 

Fran . Ah! puisqu’il est des maux que tu 
peux sparer, * 

Viens! 140 

Louis. (Debout) Oil done? 

Fran. Ces captifs, allons les delivrer. 

Louis. L’int6r£t Je defend. 

Fran (Aux pieds du roi) La charitl 
l’ordonne: 

Viens, viens sauver ton flme. 

Louis . En risquant ma couronne? 

Roi, je nele peux pas. 
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Fran . Mais tu le dois, chr&ien. 

Louis, Te me suis repenti, c’est assez. 

150 Fran. (Se relevant) Ce n’est rien. 

Louis. N’ai-je pas de mes torts fait un aveu 
sincere? 

Fran . Ils *he s’effacent pas, tant qu’on y 
pers^v&re. 

Louis. L’fielise a des pardons qu’un roi 
peut acneter. 

Fran. Dieu ne vend pas les siens: il faut 
les marker. 

Louis . (Avec cUsespoir) Ils me sont ddvolus, 
et par droit de mis&re ! • 

Ah! si dans mes tourments vous descendiez, 
mon p&re, 

Te vous arracherais des larmes de pitie ! 

Les angoisses du corps n’en sont qu’une 
moitie, 

Poignante, intolerable, et la moindre peut- 
6tre. 

160 Je ne me plais qu’aux lieux oil je ne puis pas 
etre. 

En vain je sors de moi : fils rebel Ie jadis, 

J e me vois dans mon perc et me crains dans 
mon fils. 

{ e n’ai pas un ami: je hais ou je m^prise; 
/effroi me tord le coeur sans jamais lacher 
prise. 

II n’est point de retraite oil j’^chappe aux 
remords; 

Je veux fuir les vivants, je suis avec les morts. 
Ce sont des jours affreux : j’ai des nuits plus 
terribles; 

L’ombre pour m’abuser prend des formes 
visibles : 

# Le silence me parle, et mon Sauveur me dit, 
170 Quand je viens le prier: Que me veux-tu, 
maudit? 

Un dlmon, si je dors, s’assied sur ma poitrine. 
Je l’lcarte; un fer nu s'y plonge et 
m’assassine. 

Te me lfcve £perdu, des flots de sang humain 
Vicnnent battre ma couche; elle y nage, ct 
ma main, 

Que penche sur leur gouffre une main qui la 
glace, 

Sent des lambeaux hideux montcr a leur 
surface . . . 


Fran. Malheureux! que dis-tu? 

Louis. Vous fr^missez : eh bien! 

Mes veilles, les voild! ce sommeil, c’est le 
mien ; 

C’est ma vie ; et mourant, j’en ai soif, je veux i $0 
vivre : 

Et ce calice amer, dont le poison m’enivre, 

De toutes mes douleurs cet horrible aliment, 
l<a peur de l’£puiser est mon plus grand 
tourment. 

Fran. Viens done, en essayant du pardon 
des injures, 

Viens de ton agonie apaiser les tortures. 

Un acte de bonte te rendra le sommeil, 

Et quelques voix du moins b 6 niront ton 
reveil. 

N’h&ite pas. 

Louis. Plus tard ! 

Fran. Dieu voudra-t*il attendre ? 190 

Louis . Demain! 

Fran. Mais d£s demain la mort peut te 
surprendre ; 

Ce soir, dans un instant. . . . 

Louis. Je suis bien enferm£, 

Bien ddfendu— > 

Fran. L’est-on quand on n’est pas aim£? 

(En rentralnant) Ah ! viens. 

Louis. ( Qui le repousse) Non! laissez-moi 
du temps pour m’y r^soudre. 

Fran. Adieu aonc, meurtrier, je ne saurais 
t’absoudrc. 

Louis. ( Avec terreur) Quoi! me con- 200 
damnez-vous? 

Fran. Dieu peut tout pardonner : 

Lorsqu’il h&ite encor, dois-je te condamner? 

Mais profite, 6 mon fils, du r£pit qu’il 
t’accorde : 

Pleure, conjure, obtiens de sa misericorde 
Qu’enfin ton coeur bris£ s’ouvre k cei 
malheureux. 

Pardonne, et que le jour recommence pour 
eux. 

Quand tu voulais ftechir la celeste vengeance, 

Du sein de leurs cachots, du fond de leur 
souflfrance, 

A ta voix qu’ils couvraient leurs cris ont 
r^pondu ; 

Fais-les taire, et de Dieu tu seras entendu. 210 


TROIS TOURS DE CHRISTOPHE COLOMB 


* En Europe ! en Europe ! — Esp^rez ! ’—Plus 
d’espoir ; 

— 4 Trois jours, leur dit Colomb, et je vous 
donne un monde.’ 

Et son doigt le montrait, et son ceil, pour le 
voir, • 

Perjait de l’horizon Pimmensitd profonde. 


II rnarche, et des troh jours le premier jour 
a lui; 

II rnarche, et l’horizon recule devant lui ; 

II rnarche, et le jour baisse. Avec l’azur de 
l’onde, 

L’azur d’un ciel sans borne k ses yeux se con- 
fond. 
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II marche, il marche encore, et toujours; et la 
sonde % 

IO Plonge et replonge en vain dans une mer sans 
fond. 

Le pilote, en silence, appuy£ tristement 

Sur la barre qui crie an milieu des tenures, 

Ecoute du roulis le sourd mugissement, 

Et des m&ts fatigues les craquements fun&bres. 

Les astres de l’ Europe ont aisparu des cieux; 

L’ardent Croix du Sud £pouvante ses yeux. 

Enfin l’aube attendue, et trop lente k paraltre, 

Blanchit le pavilion de sa douce clartd : 

‘ Colomb I voici le jour 1 le jour vient de 
renattre 1 * — 

20 * Le jour! et que vois-tu?’— * Je vois l’immen- 

$it£.’ 

Le second jour a lui. — Que fait Colomb? II 
dort; 

La fatigue Paccable,etdans l’ombre on conspire. 

P^rira-t-il ? 1 Aux voix ! — La mort ! — la 

mort !— la mort 1 

Qu’il tromphe demain, ou f parjure, il expire.' 

Les ingrats 1 Quoi 1 demain il aura pour 
tombeau 

See also LES ENFANTS D' EDOUARD 

I.— Act ll,— Scene 3. 

II.— Act III . — Scene 4. 


Les mers oil son audace ouvre un chemin 
nouveau ! 

Et peut-etre demain leurs flots impitoyables, 

Le poussant vers ces bords que cherchait son 
regard, 

Les lui feront toucher, en roulant sur les sables 

L’aventurier Colomb, grand homme un jour 30 
plus tard ! 

Soudain du haut des m&ts descendit une voix : 

‘Terre! s’6criait-on, terre! terre! , . . Il 
s’^veille : 

Il court : oui, la voil&, c’est elle, tu la vois. 

La terre ! . . . 6 doux spectacle ! 6 trans- 
ports ! 6 merveille 1 

0 g6n^reux sanglots qu’il ne peut retenir l 

Que dira Ferdinand, PEurope, l’avenir? 

Il la donne k son roi, cette terre ffconde ; 

Son roi va le payer des maux qu’il a soufferts : 

Des tr&ors, des honneurs en ^change d’un 
monde, 

Un tr6ne, ah ! c’6tait peu 1 , . . que rejut-il? 40 
des fers. 


LA FONTAINE 

(1621-1695) 

LE MEUN 1 ER , SON FILS ET VANE 


J’ai lu dans quelque endroit qu'un meunier et 
son fils, 

L’un vieillard, Pautre enfant, non pas des plus 
petits, 

Mais gar$on de quinze ans, si j’ai bonne 
m^moire, 

Allaient vendre leur ane un certain jour de 
foire. 

Afin qu’il fdt plus frais etde meilleur d6bit, 

On lui lia les pieds, on vous le suspendit ; 

Puis cet homme et son his le portent comme 
un lustre. 

Pauvres gensl idiots 1 couple ignorant et 
ruslre ! % 

Le premier qui les vit ae rire s^clata ; 

10 ‘ Quelle farce, dit-il, vont jouer ces gens -14 ? 

Le plus ftne des trois n’est pas celui qu’on 
pense ! 1 

Le meunier, k ces mots, connalt son ignorance; 

Il met sur pied sa bSte, et la fait dealer. 


L’ane, qui godtait fort Pautre fa5on d’aller, 

Se plaint en son patois. Le meunier n’en a 
cure; 

Il fait monter son fils, il suit ; et d’aventure 
Passent trois bons marchands. Cet objet leur 
d^plut. 

Le plus vieux au gar^on s’6cria tant qu’il put : 

‘ On 1 & ! oh ! descendez,que l’on ne vous le dise, 

J eune homme, qui menez iaquais k barbe grise ! 2 o 
C’^tait k vous de suivre, au vieillar<Ke monter.’ 

— 1 Messieurs, dit le meunier, il vous faut con- 
tenter.* 

L’enfant met pied k terre, et puis le vieillard 
monte; 

Quand trois lilies passant, Pune dit: ‘C’est 
grand’honte 

Qu’il faille voir ainsi clocher ce jeune fils, 

Tandis que ce nigaud, comme un 6v6que assis, 

Fait le #reau sur son fine, et pense etre bien 
sage. 1 
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— 1 1 II n’est, dit le meunier, pins de veaux k mon 

Age: 

Passes votre chemin, ma fille, et m’en croyez.’ 
\o Apr6s maints quolibets coup sur coup renvoyes, 

L’homme crnt avoir tort, et mit son fils en 
croupe. 

An bout de trente pas, une trois&me troupe 

Tronve encore k gloser. L’un dit : * Ces gens 
sont fous. 

Le baudet n’en peut plus; il mourra sous 
leurs coups. 

Eh quoi 1 charger ainsi cette pauvre bourrique ! 

N’ont-ils point de piti6 de leur vieux domes* 
tique? 

Sans doute qu*£ la foire ils vont vendre sa peau.’ 

— ‘ Parbleu ! dit le meunier, est bien fou du 
cerveau 

Qui pretend contenter tout le monde et son 
pfcre. 

40 Essayons toutefois si par quelque manure 

Nous en viendrons a bout/ Ils descendent 
tous deux : 

L’&ne se pr61assant marche seul devant eux. 

Un quidam les rencontre, et dit : * Est-ce la 
mode 


Que baudet aille k l*aise et meunier s’incom- 

* mode ? 

TJui de l’&ne ou du maltre est fait pour se 
lasser? 

Je conseille k ces gens de le faire enchdsser. 

Ils usent leurs souliers et conservent leur fine ! 

Nicolas au rebours; car, quand il va voir 
Jeanne, 

Il monte sur sa bete ; et la chanson le dit. 

Beau trio de baudets ! * Le meunier repartit : 

‘ Je suis ane, il est vrai, j’en conviens, je 
l’avoue, 

Mais que dorlnavant on me blame, on me 
loue, 

Qu’on dise quelque chose, ou qu’on ne dise 
rien, 

J’en veux faire k ma tete.* Il le fit, et fit 
bien. 

Quant k vous, suivez Mars, ou Themis, ou le 
prince ; 

Allez, venez, courez, demeurez en province ; 

Prenez femme, abbaye, emploi, gouvernement: 

Les gens en parleront, n’en doutez nullement. 


LE SA VETIER El 


Un savetier chantait du matin jusqu’au soir ; 

C’6tait merveilles de le voir, 

Merveilles de l’oulr ; il faisait des passages, 
Plus content qu’aucun des sept sages. 

Son voisin, au contraire, 6tant tout cousu d’or, 
Chantait peu, dormait moins encor ; 
C’6tait un homme de finance. 

Si, sur le point du jour, parfois il sommeillait, 
Le savetier alors en chantant l’6veillait ; 

10 Et le financier se plaignait 

Que les soins de la Providence 
N’eussent pas au march6 fait vendre le dormir 
Comme le manger et le boire. 

En son hdtel il fait venir 
Le chanteur, et lui dit : ‘Or qk, sire Gr^goire, 
Que gagnez-vous par an ? ’ — ‘ Par an ? ma foi, 
monsieur, 

Dit avec un ton de rieur 
Le gaillard savetier, ce n’est point ma manure 
De compter de la sorte, et je n’entasse eufcre 
90 Un bur sur l’autre : il suffit qu’k-la fin 
T’attrappe le bout de l’annle. 

Chaque jour am&ne son pain. * 

— * Eh bien 1 aue gagnez-vous, dites-moi, par 
journ6e?^ 

— ‘ Tantdt plus, tantdt moins: lemal est que 
toujours 

(Et sans cela nos gains seraient assez honnStes), 
Lemal est que dans Pan s’entrem61ent des jours 

Set also LES DEUX PIG&ONS 


LE FINANCIER 

Qu’il faut chfimer : on nous ruine en f£tes. 

L’une fait tort k l’autre, et monsieur le cur6 
De quelque nouveau saint charge toujours son 
prdne.’ 

Le financier, riant de sa naivet6, 30 

Lui dit: ‘Je veux vous mettre aujourd’hui sur 
le tr6ne. 

Prenez ces cent 6cus; gardez-les avec soin, 

Pour vous en servir au besoin.’ 

Le savetier crut voir tout l’argent que la terre 
Avait depuis plus de cent ans 
Produit pour l’usage des gens. 

Il retoume chez lui : dans sa cave il enserre 
L’argent et sa joie k la fois. 

Plus de chant; il perdit la voix, 

Du moment qu’il gagna ce qui cause nos 40 
peines. 

Le sommeil quitta son logis ; 

Il eut pour hotes les soucis, 

Les soupcons, les alarmes vaines. 

Tout le jour il avait l’oeil au guet ; et la nuit, 

Si quelque chat faisait du bruit, 

Le chat prenait l’argent. A la fin le pauvre 
homme 

S’en courut chez celui qu’il ne r6veillait plus ; 

‘ Rendez*moi, lui dit-il, mes chansons et mon 
somme, 

Et reprenez vos cent 6c us.’ 
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VICTdfe HUGO 

(l802-l885) 

HERNANl 


Act HI. — Scene 6. 

DON RUY GOMEZ, DOfiA SOL voille, DON 

carlos, suite; d la fin, hkrnani. 

(Le Roi, Don Carloses' avance d pas lents , la main 
gauche sur le pommeau de son dpie , la 
droite dans sa poi trine, et fixe sur le 
vieux due un ceil de defiance et de colire, 
Le due va au devant du roi et le salue 
profoncUment. — Silence , — Attente et 
terreur alentour. Enfin , le roi , arrivi 
tn face du due , live bnisquemcnt la tUe.) 

Don Car \ D'ou vient done aujourd’hui, 

Mon cousin, que ta porte est si bien verrouill^e? 
Par les saints ! je croyais ta dague plus rouill^e, 
Et je ne savais pas qu’elle edt hate k ce point, 
Quand nous te venons voir, de reluire k ton 
poing ! 

(Don Ruy Gomez veut farler, le roi pourntit 
avec un geste impirieux . ) 
C’est s’y prendre un peu tard pour faire le 
jeune homme 1 

Avons-nous des turbans? serait-ce qu’on me 
nomine 

Boabdil ou Mahom, et non Carlos, repond ! 
Pour nous baisser la herse et nous lever le pont? 

10 Don Ruy . (S'inclinant) Seigneur. . . . 

Don Car \ (A ses gentilshommes) Prenez les 
clefs, saisissez-vous des portes ! 

(Deux officiers sortent. Plusieurs autres 
rangent les soldats en triple haie dans 
la salle, du roi & la grande porte . Don 
Carlos se retourne vers le due . ) 

Ah ! vous r^veillez done les rebellions mortes? 
Pardieu ! si vous prenez de ces airs avec moi, 
Messieurs les dues, le roi prendra des airs de 
roi, 

Et j’irai par les monts, de mes mains aguerries, 
Dans leurs nids cr&iel& tuer les seigneur ies ! 

Don Ruy . (Se redressant) Altesse, les Silva 
sont loyaux. . . . 

Don Car, (Vinterrompant) Sans detours 
R^ponds, due, ou je fais raser tes onze tours ! 

20 De Pincendie eteint il reste une ^tincelle, 

Des bandits morts il reste un chef.— Qui le 
rec&le? 

Cest toi ! Cc Hemani, rebelle, empoisonneur, 
Ici, dans ton chateau, tu le caches ! 

Don Ruy, Seigneur, 

Cest vrai. 

Don Car \ Fort bien. Je veux sa t£te— ou 
bien la tienne. 

Entends-tp, raou cousin? 


Don Ruy. (S i inclinant) Mais qu*& cela ne 
tienne ! 

Vous serez satisfait. 

(Do ft a Sol cache sa tSte dans ses mains et 
tornbe sur le fauteuil.) 

Don Car, ( Radouci ) Ah! tu t’amendes. — Va ! 30 

Chercher mon prisonnier. 

(Le due croise les bras , baisse la tSte et reste 
quelques mometits rfrveur. Le roi et 
Dofta Sol Tobservent en silence et agitis 
demotions contraires. Enfin le due 
relive son front , va au roi, lui prend 
la main , et le mine d pas lents devant 
le plus ancien des portraits , celui 
qui commence la galerie d droite du 
spectateur . ) 

Don Ruy, (Montrant au roi le vieux por- 
trait) Celui-ci, des Silva 
C’est l’ain£, c’est l’aieul, l’ancetre, le grand 
homme ; 

Don Silvius, qui fut trois fois consul de Rome. 
(Passant au portrait suivant) Voici don 
Galceran de Silva, l’autre Cid ! 

On lui garde k Toro, pr&s de Valladolid, 

Une chasse doree ou brfilent mille cierges. 

Il aflfranchit L^on du tribut des cent vierges. 
(Passant d un autre ) — Don Bias, — qui, de lui 
meme et dans sa bonne foi, 

S’exila pour avoir mal conseill£ le roi. 40 

(A un autre) — Cristoval. — Au combat 
d’Escalona, don Sanche, 

Le roi, fuyait k pied, et sur sa plume blanche 
Tous les coups s’acharnaient; il cria : Cristoval ! 
Cristoval pnt la plume et donna son cheval. 

(A un autre)— Don Jorge,— qui paya la ranjon 
de Ramire, 

Roi d’ Aragon. 

Don Car . (Croisant ses bras et le regardant 
de la tSte aux pieds) Pardieu, Don Ruy, 
je vous admire ! 

Continuez ! 

Don Ruy , (Passant d un autre) Voici Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, 

Grand-mattre de Saint-Jacque et de Cajptrava. 50 
Son armure g£ante irait mal k nos tailles. 

Il prit trois cents drapeaux, gagna trente 
batailles, 

Conquit au roi Motril, Antequera, Suez, 

Niiar, et mourut pauvre. — Altesse, saluez. 

(It P incline, se dtcouvre et passe d un autre* 

Le roi t Route avec un 4 impatience et 
une colire toujour s croissant es, ) 

Pr&s de lu^ Gil son fils, chsr aux &mes 
loyales. 
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Sa main pour un serment valait les mains 
royales. 

(A un autre)— D on Gaspard, de Mendoce et 
de Silva l’honneur ! 

Toute noble maison tient k Silva, seigneur. 
Sandoval tour k tour nous craint ou nous 
Spouse, 

60 Manrique nous envie et Lara nous jalouse. 
Alencastre nous hait. Nous touchons a la 
fois 

Du pied k tous les dues, du front k tous les 
rois! 

Don Car . Vous raillez-vous? 

Don Ruv . ( Allant d d attires portraits) 
Voila don Vasquez, dit le Sage, 

Don Jayme, dit le Fort. Un jour, sur son 
♦ passage, 

II arr£ta Zamet et cent Maurcs tout seul.— 

J’en passe, et des meilleurs.— 

(Sur un geste de colire du roi t il passe un grand 
nombre de tableaux , et vient tout de 
suite aux trois derniers portraits d 
gauche du spec/aieur. ) 

Void mon noble aTeul. 

II v6cut soixante ans, gardant la foi juree, 

70 M6me aux Juifs. 

(A Favant-dernier) Ce vieillard, cette tete sacree, 
C’est mon p£re. II fut grand, quoiqu’il vint le 
dernier. 

Les Maures de Grenade avaient fait prisonnier 
Le comte Alvar Giron, son ami. Mais mon 
pere 

Prit pour Taller chercher six cents homines de 
guerre ; 

II fit tailler en pierre un comte Alvar Giron 
Qu’k sa suite il tratna, jurant oar son patron 
De ne point reculer que le comte de pierre 
Ne tournAt front lui-meme et n’all&t en arrive. 

80 U combattit, puis vint au comte, et le sauva. 

Don Car . Mon prisonnier 1 

Don Ruy. C’&ait un Gomez de Silva. 

VoilA done ce qu’on dit quand dans cette 
demeure 

On voit tous ces h6ros. . . . 

Don Car. Mon prisonnier, sur l’heure ! 

(// s'incline profondiment devant le roi } lui 
prend la main et le mine devant le 
dernier portrait , celui qui sert de porte 
d la cachette oil il a fait entrer Heman i. 
Dona Sol le suit des yeux avec anxitti . — 
Attente et silence dans F assistance.) 

Don Ruy . Ce portrait, c’est le mien.— Roi 
Dot Carlos, merci 1 

Car vous voulez qu’on dise en le voyant ici : 

1 Ce dernier, digne fils d’une race si haute, 

Fut un trattre, et vendit la t£te de son hdte ! * 

(Joie de Doha Sol. Mouvement de stupeur 
dans les assistants.— ‘Le roi , diconcert 
s'iloigne avec colire , puis teste quelques 
instants silencieux, les Uvres tremblantes 
et Fail enfiammi. ) 

90 Don Car. Due, ton chAteau me gAne et je le 
mettraibas. 
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Don Ruy . Car vous me la paieriez, Altesse, 
n’est-ce pas? 

Don Car. Due, j’en ferai raser les tours 
pour tant d’audace, 

Et je ferai semer du chanvre sur la place. 

Don Ruy . Mieux voir croitre du chanvre oil 
ma tour s’&eva 

Quune tache ronger le vieux nom de Silva. 

( Aux portraits) N’est-il pas vrai, vous tous? 

Don Car. Due 1 cette t£te est n6tre, 

Et tu m’avais promis. . . . 

Don Ruy . J’ai promis Tune ou Tautre. 

(Aux portraits) N’est-il pas vrai, vous tous? IOO 
(Montrant sa tite) Je donne celle-ci. 

(Au roi) Prenez-la. 

Don Car. Due, fort bien. Mais j’y perds: 
grand merci ! 

La tete qu’il me faut est jeune, il faut que morte 
On la prenne aux cheveux. La tienne? que 
m’im porte ! 

Le bourreau la prendrait par les cheveux en 
vain; 

Tu n’en as pas assez pour lui remplir la main ! 

Don Ruy. Altesse, pas d’affrontl ma tete 
encore est belle, 

Et vaut bien, que je crois, la t£te d’un rebel le. 

La tete d’un Silva, vous etes d£gofit6 ! * 10 

Don Car. Livre-nous Ilernani ! 

Don Ruy. Seigneur, en v£rit6, 

J’ai dit. 

Don Car. (A sa suite) Fouillez partout ! et 
qu’il ne sojt point d’aile, 

De cave ni de tour. ... 

Don Ruy. Mon donjon est fiddle 
Comme moi. Seul il sait le secret avec moi. 

Nous le garderons bien tous deux. 

Don Car. Je suis le roi ! 

Don Ruy. Hors que de mon chateau demoli 120 
pierre a pierre 

On ne fasse ma tombe, on n’aura rien. 

Don Car. Pri£re, 

Menace, tout est vain.— Livrc-moi le bandit, 

Due ! ou, t£te et chateau, j’abattrai tout. 

Don Ruy. J’ai dit. 

Don Car. Eh bien done! au lieu d’une, 
alors j’aurai deux tetes. 

(Au Due cF Alcala) Jorge, arretez le due. 

Dofta Sol. (Arrachant son voile et se jetant 
entre le roi> le due et les gardes) Roi 
don Carlos, vous etes 
Un mauvais roi ! 

Don Car. Grand Dieu ! que vois-je? Dofia 130 
Sol! 

Dofla Sol. Altesse, tu n’as pas le cceur d’un 
Espagnol ! 

Don Car. (Troubli) Madame, pour le roi 
vous £tes bien sdv£re. 

(// s'approche de Dofla Sol. Bas) 

C’est vous qui m’avez mis au cceur cette 
col&re. 

Un homme devient ange ou monstre en vous 
touchant. 

Ah l quand on est hal, que vite on est m&hant 1 
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Si vous aviez voulu, peut-£tre, 6 jeune fille, 

J^tais grand, j’eusse le lion de Castille; 

Vous m’en faites le tigre avec votre courroux. 

Le voilh qui rugit, madame, taisez-vous ! 

140 (Doha Sol lui jette un regarde . II s' incline.) 

Pourtant, j’ob&rai. 

(.ft toumant vers le due) Mon cousin, je 
t’estime. 

Ton scrupule apr&s tout peut sembler legitime. 

Sois fidMe it ton hdte, infid&le k ton roi, 

C’est bien; je te fais gr&ce et suis meilleur que 
toi. 

— J’emm^ne seulement ta nifcce comme otage, 

DonRuy. Seulement! 

Doha Sol \ (Interdite) Moi, seigneur ! 

Don Car. Oui, vous. 

150 DonRuy . Pas davantage ! 

Oh ! la grande cUmence ! 6 g£n£reux vainqueur, 

Oui manage la tete et torture le coeur ! 

Belle grice ! 

Don Car. Choisis. Doha Sol ou le trattre, 

II me faut Pun des deux. 

Don Ruy. Ah ! vous 6tes le maitre ! 

(Don Carlos s'approche de Doha Sol pour 
lemmener. Elle se rtfugie vers Don 
Ruy Gomet.) 

Doha Sol. Sauvez-moi, monseigneur 1 

(Elle s'arrtte. — A part) Malheureuse, il le 
faut ! 

La t&e de mon oncle ou l’autre ! moi plutdt ! 

160 (Au roi) Je vous suis. 

Don Car. (A part) Par les saints! Pid6e 
est triomphante ! 

II faudra bien enfin s’adoucir, mon infante ! 

(Doha Sol va dun pas grave et assure au coffret 
qui renferme ficrin, louvre , et y prend 
le poignard. qu'elle cache dans son sein. 
Don Carlos vient d elle et lui prisente la 
main. 

Don Car. (A Doha Sol) Qu’emportez-vous 
lit? 

Doha Sol. Rien. 

Don Car. Un joyau pr6cieux? 

Doha Sol. Oui. 

Don Car. (Souriant) Voyons. 

Doha Sol. Vous verrez. 

(Elle lui dome la main et se dispose d le suivre. 
Don Ruy Gomez , qui est resti immobile 
et profondiment absorbi dans sa pensie , 
se retoume et fait quelques pas en criant) 

Don Ruy. Doha Sol ! terre et cieux ! 

170 Doha Sol!— Puisque Phomme ici n’a point 
d’entrailles, 

A mon aide, croulez, armures et muraiiles ! 

(11 court au roi.) 

Laisse-moi mon enfant ! je n’ai qu’elle, 6 mon 
roi! 

Don Car. (Ldckant la main de Doha Sol) 
Alors, mon prisonnier ! 

(Le due baisse la tete et semble en proie d une 
horrible hesitation ; puls il se relive , et 
regarde les portraits en poignant les 
/ trains vers eux.) 


DonRuy. Ayez piti£ de moi, 

Vous tous ! 

(// fait un pas vers la eackette ; Doha Sol le 
suit des yeux avec anxiiti. Il se 
retoume vers les portraits.) 

Oh! voilez-vous! votre regard m’arrSte. 

(// s'avance en chancelant jusqua son portrait , 
puis se retoume encore vers le roi. ) 

Tu le veux? 

Don Car. Oui. (Le due live en tremblant la 
main vers le ressort . ) 

Doha Sol. Dieu ! 

Don Ruy. Non ! (Il se jette aux genoux du 180 
. roii 

Par piti6, prends ma t£te ! 

Don Car. Ta ni&ce ! 

Don Ruy. (Se relevant) Prends-la done, et 
laisse-moi Phonneur. 

Don Car. (Saisissant la main de Doha Sol 
tremblante) Adieu, due. 

DonRuy. Aurevoir! 

(Il suit de rail le roi , qui se retire lentement 
avec Doha Sol , puis il met la main sur 
son poignard.) 

Dieu vous garde, seigneur ! 

(// revient sur le devant du thl&tre , haletant , 
immobile , sans plus rien voir ni entendre , 
rail fixe^ les bras croisis sur sa poitrine , 
qui les so-ulive comme par des mouve- 
ments convulsifs. Cependant le roi sort 
avec Doha Sol.) 

Don Ruy. (A part) Roi, pendant que tu 
sors joyeux de ma demeure, 

Ma vieille loyaut6 sort de mon coeur qui pleure. 

(// live les yeux , les promine autour de lui t et 
voit qu'il est seul. 11 court d la 
muraille , ditache deux Ipies dune 
panoplie i les mesure toutes deux , puis 
les depose sur une table. Cela fait, ilya 
au portrait , pousse le ressort , la porte 
cachie se rouvre.) 


(Scene 7.) 

Don Ruy. Sors. 

(Hkrnani paratt d la porte de la cachette. 

Don Ruy lui montre les deux ipies sur 
la table.) 

Choisis.— Don Carlos est hors de la maison : 190 

Il s’a^it maintenant de me rendre raison. 

Choisis, et faisons vite.— AUons done ! ta main 
tremble? + # ' 

Her. Un duel! nous ne pouvons, vieillard, 
combattre ensemble. 

Don Ruy. Pourquoi done? As-tu peur? 
N’es-tu point noble ? Enfer ! 

Noble ou non, pour croiser le fer avec le fer, 

Tout homme qui m’outrage est assez gentil* 
homme. 

Her. Vieillard. ... 

Don R#y. Viens me tuer ou viens mourir, 
jeune homme, 
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Her . Mourir, oui. Vous m’avez sau v 6 

malgr£ mes voeux; 

200 Done, ma vie est k vous. Reprenez-la. 

Don Ruy. Tu veux? 

(Am r portraits ) Vous voyez qu’il le veut. 

(A Hemam) C’est bon. Fais ta pri&re. 

Her, Oh! e’est k toi, seigneur, que je fais la 
derni&re. 

Don Ruy, Parle k l’autre Seigneur. 

Her, Non, non, k toi ! — Vieillard, 
Frappe-moi. Tout m’est bon, dague, ^p£e ou 
poignard. 

Mais fais-moi, par piti£, cette supreme joie, 
Due ! avant de mourir, permets que je la voie. 
Don Ruy . La voir ! 

2 10 Her, Au moins permets que j’entende sa voix 
Une demi&re fois ! rien qu’une seule fois 1 
Don Ruy, L’entendre ! 

Her, Oh ! je comprends, seigneur, ta 
jalousie. 

Mais dejA par la mort ma jeunesse est saisie, 
Pardonne-moi. Veux-tu, dis-moi, que, sans la 
voir 

S’il le faut, je l’entende? et je mourrai ce soir. 
L’entendre seulement ! contente mon envie ! 
Mais, oh I qu’avec douceur, j’exhalerais ma vie 
Si tu daignais vouloir qu’avant de fuir aux cieux 
220 Mon time allat revoir la sienne dans ses yeux ! 
—Je ne lui dirai rien. Tu seras Iti, mon p£re. 
Tu me prendras apr£s. 

Don Ruy, (Montrant la cachette encore 
ouverte) Saints du ciel ! ce repaire 
Est-il done si profond, si sourd et si perdu, 
Qu’il n’ait entendu rien? 

Her, Te n’ai rien entendu, 

Don Ruy, II a fallu livrer Dofia Sol ou toi- 
m£me. 

Her, A qui, livrde? 

Don Ruy, Au roi. 


Her, Vieillard stupide! ill’aimet '230 

Don Ruy, Ill’aime? 

Her, II nous I’enl&ve ! il est notre rival ! 

Don Ruy, 0 malediction ! Mes vassaux ! k 
cheval ! 

A cheval,! poursuivons le ravisseur! 

Her, Ecoute. 

La vengeance au pied stir fait moins de bruit 
en route, 

Je t’appartiens. Tu peux me tuer. Mais 
veux-tu 

M’employer k venger ta ni&ce et sa vertu? 

Ma part dans ta vengeance ! oh ! fais-moi cette 

Et, s’il faut embrasser tes pieds, je les embrasse ! 

Suivons le roi tous deux. Viens; je serai ton 240 
bras, 

Je te vengerai, due. Aprfcs, tu me ttiras. 

Don Ruy. Alors, comme aujourd’hui, te 
laisse’ras-tu faire? 

Her. Oui, due. 

Don Ruy, Qu’en jures-tu? 

Her. La tete de mon pfcre. 

Don Ruy . Voudras-tu de toi-mtime un jour 
t’en souvenir? 

Her, (Lui prisentant le cor qtiil 6 te de sa 
ceinture) £coute, prends ce cor. Quoi 
qu’il puisse advenir, 

Quand tu voudras, seigneur, quel que soit le 
lieu, l'heure, 

S’il te passe k l’esprit qu’il est temps que je 
meure, 

Viens, sonne de ce cor, et ne prends d’autres 25a 
soins, 

Tout sera fait. 

Don Ruy. (Lui tendant la main) Ta main? 

(I Is se serrent la main.— Aux portraits) 

Vous tous, soyez t&noins. 


LES D/INNS 


Murs, ville, 
Et port, 
Asile 
De mort, 
Mer grise 
Ou brise 
La brise, 
Tout dort. 


Sa voix plus haute 
Semble un grelot 
D’un nain qui saute. 

C’est le galop. 20 

II fuit, stance, 

Puis en cadence, 

Sur un pied danse 
Au bout d’un dot. 


Dans la plaine 
10 Natt un bruit : 

C’est l’haleine 
De la nuit. 

Elle brame 
Comme une time 

? u’une damme 
oujours suit. 


La rumeur approche ; 
L’&ho la redit. 

C’est comme la cloche 
D’un couvent maudit ; 
Comme un bruit de foule, 
Qui tonne et qui roule, 

Et tanttit s’&roule 
Et tanttit grandit. 


30 
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Dieu ! la voix sipulcrale 
Des Djinns ! . . . Quel bruit ils font ! 
Fuyons sous la spirale 
De l’escalier profond ! 

D6j& s’iteint ma lampe ; 

Et l’ombre de la rampe, 

Qui le long du mur rampe 
40 Monte jusqu’au plafond. 

C’est l’essaim des Djinns qui passe, 

Et tourbillonne en sifflant. 

Les ifs, que leur vol fracasse, 

Craquent comme un pin brulant. 

Leur troupeau lourd et rapide, 

Volant dans l’espace vide, 

Semble un nuage livide 
Qui porte un Eclair au flanc. 

Ils sont tout pris ! — Tenons fermie 
50 Cette salle ou nous les narguons. 

Quel bruit dehors ! hideuse armie 
De vampires et de dragons ! 

La poutre du toit descell6e 
Ploie ainsi qu’une herbe mouillie, 

Et la vieille porte rouillie, 

Tremble k deraciner ses gonds I 

Cris del’enfer ! voix qui hurle et qui pleure ! 
L’horrible essaim, poussi par l’aquilon, 

Sans doute, 6 ciel ! s’abat sur ma demeure. 
60 Le mur flichit sous le noir bataillon. 

La maison crie et chancelle penchie, 

Et Ton dirait que, du sol arrachie, 

Ainsi qu’il chasse une feuille sichie, 

Le vent la roule avec leur tourbillon ! 

Proph&te ! si ta main me sauve 
De ces impurs demons des soirs, 

{ ’irai prosterner mon front chauve . 
)evant tes sacris encensoirs ! 

Fais que sur ces portes fiddles 
7 ° Meure leur souffle d’itincelles, 

Et qu’en vain Pongle de leurs ailes 
Grince et crie k ces vitraux noirs ! 

Ils sont passes ! — Leur cohorte 
S’envole et fuit, et leurs pieds 
Cessent de battre ma porte 
De leurs coups multiplies . . , 


L’air est plein d’un bruit de chain es, 

Et, dans les for€ts prochaines, 

Frissonnent tous les grands chines, 

Sous leur vol de feu pliis ! 80 

De leurs ailes lointaiqes, 

Le battement dicrolt, 

Si confus dans les plaines, 

Si faible, que l’on croit 
Oulr la sauterelle 
Crier d’une voix grile, 

Ou pitiller la gr£le 

Sur le plomb d’un vieux toit, 

D’itranges syllabes 

N ous viennent encor 5 oq 

Ainsi, des Arabes 
Quand sonne le cor, 

Un chant sur la grive 
Par instants s’ilive, 

Et l’enfant qui reve 
Fait des reves d’or I 

Les Djinns fun^bres 
Fils du trepas, 

Dans les tenures 

Pressent leurs pas ; IOO 

Leur essaim gronde : 

Ainsi, profonde, 

. Murmure une onde 
Qu’on ne voit pas. 

Ce bruit vague 
Qui s’endort, 

C’est la vague 
Sur le bord ; 

C’est la plainte 

Presque iteinte no 

D’une sainte 
Pour un mort. 

« 

On doute 
La nuit . . • 

J’icoute : — 

Tout fuit, 

Tout pa>se ; 

L’espace 

Efface 

Le bruit. 12c 


EUGENE LABICHE (1815-1888) AND EDOUARD 
MARTIN (1828-1866) * 

LE VOYAGE EE MONSIEUR PERRICHON 

Act III .—Scene 9. Le Commandant cntre. 

jean, peRrichon, le commandant, jr, Com . Pardon, messieurs, je vous dirange 

DANIEL, MADAME PERRICHON, HENRIETTE. peut-itre? 

Jean* (Anmnfant) Monsieur le Command- Per . Du tout. 

antMathieu! . Le Com. A A Daniel) Est-ce k Monsieur 

Per. (Etonnf) Qu’est ce que c’est que 9a? Ferrichon que j’ai I’honneur de parler? 
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Per . Cest moi, monsieur. 

10 Le Com , Ah ! ... (A Perrichon ) Monsieur, 
voilk douze jours que je vous cherche. II y a 
beaucoup de Perrichon k Paris . . . j’en ai d 4 jk 
visits une douzaine . . . mais je suis tenace. , . . 

Pen {Lui indiquant un stye & gauche du 
guiridon) vous avez quelque chose k me 
communiquer ? (II s'assied sur le canapi , ) 

Le Com . ( Sasseyant ) Je n’en sais rien 
encore. . . . Permettez-moi d’abord de vous 
adresser une question: Est-ce vous qui avez 
20 fait, il y a un mois, un voyage k la mer de 
Glace ! 

Pen Oui, monsieur, c’est moi-memc! je 
crois avoir le droit de m’en vanter ! 

Le Com . Alors, c’est vous qui avez 4 crit sur 
le registre des voyageurs ‘Le commandant 
est un paltoquet.’ 

Pen Comment ! vous etes ! . . . 

Le Com . Oui, monsieur . . . c’est moi ! 

Per . Enchante! (I Is se font plusieurs petit s 
30 saluts.) 

Dan. (A fart) Diable! l’horizon s’ob- 
scurcit ! . . . 

Le Com . Monsieur, je me suis ni querelleur, 
ni ferrailleur, mais je n’aime pas k laisser trainer 
sur les livres d’auberge de pareilles apprecia- 
tions k cot6 de mon nom. ... 

Pen Mais vous avez 4 crit le premier une 
note . . . plus que vive ! 

Le Com. Moi? je me suis bornd & constater 
40 que ‘ mer de Glace’ ne prenait pas d’* k la fin : 
voyez le dictionnaire. . . . 

Pen Eh ! monsieur ! vous n’etes pas charg 4 
de corriger mes . . . pr 4 tendues fautes d’ortho- 
graphe! De quoi vous melez-vous? (lls se 
Invent.) 

Le Com . Pardon . . . pour moi, la langue 
fran5aise est une compatriote aim6e . . . une 
dame de bonne maison, Elegante, mais un 
peu cruelle . . . vous le savez mieux que 
50 personne. 

Per. Moi? 

Le Com. Et quand j’ai l’honneur de la ren- 
contrer k l’&ranger . . . je ne permets pas 
u’on 4 clabousse sa robe. C’est une question 
e chevalerie et de nationality 

Pen Ah 9k! monsieur, auriez-vous la pre- 
tention 4e me donner une le9on? . . . 

T e Com. Loin de moi cette pensee. ... 

Pen Ah! ce n’est pas malheureux! (A 
60 part) II recule. 

Le Con ^ Mais sans vouloir vous donner une 
legon, je viens vous demander poliment . . . 
une expiration. 

Per. (A part) Mathieu! . . . c’est un faux 
commandant. 

Le Com . De deux choses l’une: ou vous 
persistez. . . . 

Pen Je n’ai pas besoin de tous ces raisonne- 
ments! Vous erodes peut*£tre m’intimider, 
70 monsieur * . . j’ai fait mes preuves de courage, 
entendez-vous? et je vous les feroi vftr. . . . 


Le Com . Oh 9a? 

Pen A l’exposition. . . . L’ann 4 e pro- 
chaine. ... 

Le Com . Oh! permettez! ... II me sera 
impossible d’attendre jusque-la. . . . Pour 
abr 4 ger, je vais au fait: retirez-vous, oui ou 
non? 

Per. Rien du tout ! 

Le Com . Prenez garde 1 80 

Dan. Monsieur Perrichon ! 

Per. Rien du tout! (A part) II n’a pas 
seulement de moustaches! 

Le Com. Alors, Monsieur Perrichon, j’aurai 
l’honneur de vous attendre demain k midi, avec 
mes t 4 moins, dans les bois de la Malmaison. • . . 

Dan. Commandant! unmott 

Le Com . (Remontant) Nous vous attend- 
rons chez le garde ! 

Dan. Mais, commandant. ... 90 

Le Com. Mille pardons . . . j’ai rendez-vous 
avec un tapissier . . . pour choisir des 6toffes, 
des meubles. ... A demain . . . midi. . . . 
(Saluant) Messieurs . . . j’aibien l’honneur. . . . 

[11 sort. 

Dan. (A Perrichon ) Diable! vous 6tes 
raide en affaires ! avec un commandant surtout ! 

Per. Lui! un commandant? Allons done! 
Est-ce que les vrais commandants s’amusent 
k eplucher les fautes d’orthographe? 

Dan. N’importe. II faut questionner, s’in- 100 
former ... (// sonne h la cheminle) savoir k 
qui nous avons k faire. 

Jean. (Paraissant) Monsieur? 

Per. (A Jean) Pourquoi as-tu laiss 4 entrer 
cet homme qui sort d’ici? 

Jean. Monsieur, il 4 tait dejk venu ce matin. 

. . . J’ai meme oubli 4 de vous remettre sa 
carte. . . . 

Dan. Ah ! sa carte ! 

Per. Donne! (La lisant) ‘Mathieu, ex- 1 10 
commandant au deuxi&me zouaves.* 

Dan. Un zouave! 

Per. Saprelotte! 

Jean. Quoi done? 

Pen Rien ! Laissez-nous ! [Jean sort. 

Dan. Eh bien! nous voilk dans une jolie 
situation l 

Per. Que voulez-vous? j’ai 4 t 4 trop vif t . . 
un homme si poli ! . . . Je l’ai pris pour un 
notaire grad 4 1 120 

Dan. Que faire? 

Per. Il faudrait trouver un moyen. . . . 
(Poussant un cri ) Ah ! . . . 

Dan . Quoi? 

Per. Rien ! rien ! Il n’y a pas de moyen ! 
je Vai insultd, je me battrai! . . . Adieu! 

Dan. Ou allez-vous? 

Per. Mettre mes affaires en ordre . . . vous 
comprenez. . . . 

Dan. Mais cependant. ... 1 30 

Per. Daniel . . .. quand sonnera l’heure du 
danger vous ne me verrez pas faiblir ! [// sort. 

Dan . Allons done! . . * c’est impossible l 
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. . . je ne peux pas laisser battre Monsieur Per- 
richon avec un zouave ! . . . e’est qu’il a du coeur 
le bcau«p4re ! . . . je le connais, il ne fera pas 
de concessions . . . de son c6td le commandant 
. . . et tout cela pour une faute d’orthographe ! 
(Cherchant) Voyons done . . . si je pr^venais 
I40 l’autoritl? oh! non! . . . au fait, pourquoipas? 
personne ne le saura. D’ailleurs, je n’ai pas 
le choix des moyens. ... (II prend un buvard 
et un encrier sur une tablet pris de la porte 
(fentrity et sc place au gutridon .) Une lettre 
au pr6fet de police ! . . . (Ecrivant) Monsieur 
le rr&fet . . . j’ai l’honneur de . . . (Parlant 
tout en tcrivant ) Une ronde passera par 14 4 
point nomm6 . . . le hasard aura tout fait . . . 
et l’honneur sera sauf. (II pile et cachtie sa 
150 lettre et remet en place ce qti il a pris.) Main- 
tenant, il s’agit de la faire porter tout de suite. 

. . .Jean doit etre 14 ! (// sort en appelant ) 
Jean ! J ean ! [Il disparait dans Pantichambre. 

Per. (Entre en tenant une lettre i\ la main. 
Il la lit) ‘ Monsieur le Prdfet, je crois devoir 
pr^venir l’autorit^ que deux insens^s ont l’in- 
tention de croiser le fer demain, 4 midi moins 
un quart . . .’ (Parli) Je mets moins un 
quart afin qu’on soil exact. Il suffit quelque- 
160 fois d’un quart d’heure ! . . . (Reprenant sa 
lecture ) ‘ A midi moins un quart . . . dans 

les bois de la Malniaison. Le rendez-vous est 
4 la porte du garde . . . Il appartient a votre 
haute administration de veiller sur la vie des 
citoyens. Un des combattants est un ancien 
commer^ant, p 4 re de famille, d 4 vou 6 4 nos 
institutions et jouissant d’une bonne notoridte 
dans son quartier. Veuillez agrecr, Monsieur 
le Prdfet, etc. etc. . . .’ S’il croit me faire 
17° peur, ce commandant! , . . main tenant, 
l’adresse ... (Il berit) Trds presse, com- 
munication importante . . . comme 5a, 5a 
arrivera. . . . Oil est Jean? 

Dan. (Entrant par le fond \ sa lettre h la 
main ) Impossible de trouver ce domestique. 
(Apercevant Perrickon) Oh! (Il cache sa 
lettre. ) 

Per. Daniel ! (Il cache aussi sa lettre . ) 

Dan. Eh bien ! Monsieur Perrichon. . . . 
180 Per. Vous voyez . . . je suis calme . . . 
comme le bronze ! (Apercevant sa femme et sa 
fille) Ma femme, silence \ (Il descend. ) 

Madame Per. (A son mart) Mon ami, le 
mattre de piano d’Henriette vient de nous 
envoycr des billets de concert pour demain 
• . midi. . . . 


Per. (A part) Midi ! 

Hen. Cest 4 son bdndfice, tu nous accom- 
pagneras? 

Per. Impossible! demain, ma journde est 190 
prise ! 

Madame Per . Mais tu n’as rien 4 faire. . . . 

Per. Si . . . j’ai une affaire . . f trds impor- 
tante . . . demande 4 Daniel. . . . 

Dan. Tr 4 s importante! 

Madame Per. Quel air serieux ! (A son 
mari) Tu as la figure longue d’une aune, on 
dirait que tu as peur ! 

Per. Moi? peur! On me verra sur le 
terrain. 200 

Dan. (A part) Aie ! 

Madame Per. Le terrain ! 

Per. (A part) Sapristi! 5a m’a dchappd! 

Madame Per. Un duel! 

Per. Eh bien ! oui, . . . je ne voulais pas te 
le dire, 9a m’a dchappe : ton mari se bat ! . . . 

Madame Per. Mais avec qui? 

Per. Avec un commandant au deuxieme 
zouaves ! 

Madame Per. (Ejfrayte) Ah! grand Dieu! 210 

Per. Demain, 4 midi, dans le bois de la 
Malmaison, 4 la porte du garde ! 

Madame Per. (Allant h lui) Mais tu es 
fou . . . toi ! un bourgeois ! 

Per. Madame Perrichon, je blame le duel 
. . . mais il y a des circonstances oil Thomme 
se doit 4 son honneur ! (A party montrant sa 
lettre) Oil est done Tean? 

Madame Per. (A part) Non! e’est im- 
possible! je ne souffrirai pas. . . . (Elle va h la 220 
table au fond et dcrit a part) Monsieur le 
prdfet de police . . . 

Jean. (Paraissant) Le diner est servi ! 

Per. (S approchant de Jean et bos) Cette 
lettre 4 son adresse, e’est tr 4 s prdssd! (Il 
s'tloigne.) 9 

Dan. (Bas h Jean ) Cette lettre 4 son 
adresse . . . e’est tr 4 s pressd 1 (// s'tloigne.) 

Madame Per. (Bas h Jean) Cette lettre 4 
son adresse . . . e’est tr 4 s presse ! 230 

Per. Allons ! 4 table ! 

Madame Per. (A Jean avant de sortir) 

Chut! 

Dan. (De mime) Chut ! 

Per. (Demime) Chut! 

[I Is disparaissent tous les trots. 

Jean. (Seul.) Quel est ce mystdre? (Lisant 
! adresse des trois lettres) Monsieur le prdfet. , , . 
Monsieur le prdfet. . . . Monsieur le prefet. . . . 


Sec also LA POUDRE AUX YEUX 
Act II.— Scenes 12, 13. 
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LES DEUX SOURDS 


I .— Scene 3 

DAMOISEAU, BONIFACE, PLACIDE, LA GARDE 
CHAMP&TKE, LE JARDINIER. 

Dam. (Sent, reprenant son livre .) 1 La 
surdit£ est une des infirmity les plus in- 
supportables. . . .’ (8 interrompant) Cepen-. 
dant elle eut pour moi quelques charmcs, 
du vivant de Madame Damoiseau, ma femme, 
aux cris forcen^s de laquelle j’^chappais 
enfin. . . . (Sour ire de satisfaction ) La 
malheureuse! c’est lk ce qui l’a tuee. . . . 
Quand elle a vu que ses vociferations ne 
10 m’arrivaient plus . . . crac! un beau jour, 
une col&re rentr^e . . . plus personne . . . 
mais k present quc je suis vcuf, je serais charm6 
d’entendre. . . . Tous les m6decins y ont 
perdu leur grec. Je n’avais d’espoir que dans 
un c&ebre charlatan, qui pretend gu6rir 
k la minute, par l’electro - acoustico - gal - 
vanique. ... Je lui ai ecrit de venir k 
Chateaudun et je n’en ai pas de nouvelles. 
Voyons, consultons ce livre: (II lit) Ml faut 
20 examiner, si la membrane du tympan es 
epaisse ou perforce, si les osselets de l’oreille 
existent encore. . . .’ (II se fourre le petit 
doigt dans Poreille et la sonde) Je crois bien 
sentir les osselets. ... (II lit) ‘Si la 
trompe d’Eustache est obstru6e. . . .’ (S' inter - 
rontfant) La trompe d’Eustache ! . . . aurais- 
je la trompe d’Eustache obstru£e? II faut que 
je demande 5a k Boniface! . . . (C riant) 
Boniface. . . . (Il continue h lire.) 

BONIFACE est entrt par le fond stir les 
demiers mots , et en entrant il laisse 
tomber le vase qtiil rapportait et qui se 
brise avec fracas. 

30 Dam. (Sans se ' retourner) Boniface! . . . 
(// continue d lire et s'assiedprh de la table . ) 

Bon. (Montrant Damoiseau) II n’a rien 
entendu ... eh bien, c’est toujours comme 
$a; c’est un plaisir que de casser, il n’entend 
rien, aussije ne me gene pas. 

Dam. (Criant tout en lisant) Boniface! 

Bon. (Ramassant les morceaux du vase) Tc 
ne me gdne pour rien avec lui. ... Oh! 
j’en agis, k son £gard, comme si j’etais seul 
40 dans ma chambre. . . . 

Dam. (Idem) Boniface! 

Bon. Oui, appelle, je ne te r£pondrai que 
quand j’aurai ramass^ tout 9a. . . . (Jet ant 
Us morceaux par la fen&tre) Gare 1 Vu ! 


Dam . (& levant) Boniface! Il faut que 
j’aille moi-meme. ... (11 Paper^oit prh de 

la fenitre et lui crie dans Poreille) Boniface ! 

Bon. (Effrayi) Que le diable t’emporte, 
butor ! 

Dam. Voilk quatre fois que je t’appelle, tu co 
es done sourd? * 

Bon. Mais oui, mon petit pere, c’est moi qu’ 
suis sourd. 

Dam. Hein? . . . 

Bon. Ron , von, ron , petit fatapon. 

Dam. Qu’est-ce que tu dis? 

Bon. C’est le pere Lustucru, 

Qui lui a repondu : 

Allez, la m&re Michel, vot’ chat n’est pas perdu. 

Dam. Ah! c’est possible . . . voyons, 60 
approche et regarde si la trompe d’Eustache 
est obstru^e. 

Bon. (Sttrpris) Eustachc? . . . qui 9a, 
Eustachc? . . . le petit vacher? 

Dam. ( Tendant Poreille) Regarde ! 

Bon. Que je regarde, quoi? 

Dam. Dans mon oreille ... la trompe 
d’Eustache. . . . 

Bon. Il a la trompe d’Eustache dans son 
oreille? . . . 9a serait curieux ! ... 70 

Dam. Vois-tu quelque chose? 

Bon. ( Regardant , en lui prenant le menton 
et la tete) j e ne vois rien du tout. 

Dam. Qu’est-ce que tu dis? 

Bon. (Criant) Rien! . . . 

Dam. Boniface, je crois que ton organe 
s’affaiblit; ta voix ne porte plus aussi loin 
qu’autrefois. 

Bon. Je vais la faire rayer comme les 
canons. 80 

Dam. Enfin, n’importe, je tiens k toi, parcc 
que tu es intelligent. . . . 

Bon. Oh! oui! . . . 

Dam, D^voue. . . . 

Bon. Oh! non! . . . 

Dam. Que tu t’es assimile ma personne au 
point de deviner mes pensees. 

Bon. Avec 9a que c’est malin ! . . . 

Dam. (A lui- mi me) Voyons, qu’est-ce que 
je mangerais bien k diner? ... Ah 1 des 90 
perdreaux! (Haul) Boniface, je voudrais 
manger pour mon diner. . . . 

Bon. (Lui criant dans Poreille) Des per- , 
dreaux. . . . 

Dam. (Btourdi) C’est merveilleux! Tuste 
au moment 011 j’allais le dire ! . . . Boniface, 
je reconnaitrai tes services, tu seras dans mon 
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testament . . . je ne te dis pas pour combien homme rabat, me ram^ne l’animal ; mon chien, 

. . . mais tu y sera s. (II s'assted prbs de la qui l’avait perdu, va s’ elancer k sa poursuite 

loo td>le et continue & lire*) . . . j^paule, v’lan ! cette fois mon fusil part, 

Bon. (A lui - meme) Pour douze cents mais mon chien ne part pas ... je l’avais lue 

francs . . . il me l’a pensl . . . s’il se figure . . . un chien de cent vmgt francs . . . et le 
que sans cela ie. . . . lapin valait trente*six sous . . . pettons trente- 

( Cris au dehors ) Arretez-le ! arretez-le ! sept . . . ie donne cinq francs k mon rabatteur, 

Bon. Qu’est-ce qu’il y a? . . . (II court h qui ne nra pas rabattu un sou . . . le vieil 

la /entire: coup de fusil . ) escroc ! ... 5a fait cent vingt-cinq francs. . . . 

Dam. A tes souhaits, Boniface ! . . . (Autre Je recharge mon arme, tout en courant . . 170 

coup de fusil.) Dieu te benisse! . . . ou diablc mon lapin, hors de portae de fusil, me fait faire 

as-tu attrap<S ce rhume-l&? . . . Tiens, oil deux lieues ... ^ la course . , . je m’arrete 

1 10 est-il pass£? extenud de fatigue et de sommeil, mes yeux 

Bon. (A la /entire et criant) Ah 5a ! mais se ferment, ct cinq minutes apr&s, je poursui- 
on chasse chez nous ! . . . Eh 1 1 ^-bas 1 Eh ! vais encore mon lapin . . . en reve . . . 

li-bas! . . . Cest une propria priv^c, on c’&ait moins fatigant. . . . J’&ais dans les 

n’entre pas ici. . . . Pyrenees . . . il les franchit, je les franchis: 

Dam. (Courant h, la f entire.) Qu’est-ceque il traverse PEspagne, je la traverse . . . qu’est* 

e’est? ce que 5a me faisait?je revais . . . nousarrivons 

Bon. Un chasseur, un braconnicr qu’on k Gibraltar, il saute k la mer, jc m’y elance, le 180 

poursuit, qui brise les palissadcs, pietine sur mouvement que j’execute me reveille et, en 

les plates-bandes. . . . ( Criant ) Eh! \k- ouvrant les yeux, je vois quoi? . . . mon lapin, 

120 has! . . . (Bruit de cloches casstis , de hois qui grignotait un chou, et 5a k trois metres 

brisL) cinquante de mon fusil; . . . furieux, je me 

Dam. Ah! le miserable il me casse tout ! . . . l&ve, je saisis mon arme et je recommence la 

Ah ! mes cloches k melons sont en miettes. . . . poursuite de ce lapin fantastique . . . il saute 

Le garde champctre le poursuit, mais il ne une palissade, moi aussi; il tombe sur ses deux 

l’attrapc pas. ... Ah! le voil& dans la pattes de devant, moi aussi ; il rattrape l’aplomb 

serre a present, il feut Py cerncr ! . . . Dcs avec celles de dcrri&re ; moi, prive des memes 

armes, Boniface, des armes ! , . .mon fusil! . . . avantages, je rattrape l’aplomb sur le dos. — 190 

(Ilprend celui de la panoplie.) En ce moment, j’entends des clameurs effroy- 

Bon. (Prenant un balai au fond) Voila, ables, des pas d’hommes ... on me poursuit 

130 monsieur! avec des fourches, des faux, des fleaux, tout 

Dam. A la serre, Boniface, k la serre ! . . . l’arscnal aratoire . . . alors, je perds la tete 

Bon. Passez devant, monsieur ! (Damoiseau . . . et mon lapin s’cnfile, je crois, dans cette 

sort le premier par le fond , Boniface le suit.— maison . . . je l’y poursuis avec rage . . . et 

On etitend alors le bruit d'un meuble renversi et j ’arrive ici, apr£s avoir fait pour plus de cent 

PLACIDR entre prtiipitamment par la deuxihne cinquante francs de d^gats ... 9a fait deux 

porte h gauche, un fusil li la main . ) cent soixante-quinze francs, outre le proc£s- 

Pla. (Seul) Il doit etre ici ! . . . (// est vtiu en verbal et l’amende qui me coflteront bien cant 200 

chasseur et dans It plus grand disordre. Il ferine francs. . . . Total trois cent soixante-quinze 

la porte, puis iavance avec precaution, courbi en . . . pour un lapin de trente-sept sous . . . 

140 deux, et le doigt sur la ditente de son fusil , il allons, mettons trente-huit. (Bruit au dehors.) 

fait le tour de la chambre en regardant sous les Eilons! ... (I l reprend son fusil , s'tiance 

tneubles . ) Non ! rien 1 rien ! rien ! Ou peut-il vers la forte du fond et se trouve arrtii par 

s’etre fourr6 ? (Il pose son fusil sur la table et Damoiseau qui entre avec le jardinier arm! 

s'assied.) Voilsi un lapin que j’aurais eu pour dune fourche ; alors il va h la deuxihne porte 

trente sous . . . allons, mettons trente-cinq et de gauche et y trouve Boniface; il se dirige 

n’en parlons plus. ... (Se levant) Si, vers la premilre porte de gauche oh le garde 

parlons-en . . . pour l’avoir . . . ou plutdt champtire parait.) 210 

pour ne pas Pavoir, je me mets en campagne Le Garde. Cest lui ! 

ce matin, k six heures. Je n’avais pas fait trois Le Jar. Le voil k ! 

150 cents pas que mon chien d^busque un lapin .. . Dam . Nous lc tenons . . . emgarez-vous 

celui en question . . . j’epaule, v’lan . . . le de sa personne. 
lapin part, mais mon fusil ne part pas, lui . . . Pla. Hein? Quoi? (11 veutfuir.) 

je m’elance apr£s la bete, tout en mettant une Le Garde . (Le saisissant) Au nom de 

autre capsule . . . je ne perdais pas mon lapin la loi, je vous arrete ! (Il lui prend son 

de vue . . . il ricochait . . . il ricochait . . . fusil . ) 

je le vois qui va s’enfiler dans un bois . . % Pla . (A part) VoiU le bouquet ! 

j’aper^ois un paysan de ce c6t£, je lui crie: Dam. ( Criant ) Comment, monsieur, vous 220 

1 Rabattez, rabattez ! . . . cent sous pour vous permettez de vous introduire dans ma 

vous l ’ . . . etle lapin valait trente-cinq sous propriety k l’aide de bris de cldture, vous 

l^o . . . allons, mettons trente six . . . ce brave venez tirerjusque sous mes fenStres? 
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Bon. Au risque de blesser quelqu’un 1 

Dam. Savez-vous que je vais vous trainer en 
police correctionnelle ? 

Pla. [A part ) Sapristi ! 

Dam. (Criant) Votre nom? 

Le Garde. ,Vot’ nom? 

230 Bon. Vot* nom? 

Pla. ( Balbutiant ) Monsieur, voici ce qui. . . . 

Bon. ( Criant dans Coreille de Damoiseau ) 
II s’appelle Voiciski . . . c’est un Polonais. 

Pla. (A part) Polonais! . . . va pour 
Polonais. . . . 

Bon. (A Placide) Je vous ai crie : ‘On 
n’entre pas, c’est une propriete priv£e . . .’ 
on aurait dit que ie parlais k un sourd . . . 
que diable ! vous n’etes point sourd ! 

240 Pla. (A part) Tiens! il me donne une 
id£e! 

Dam. Qu’est-ce qu’il dit? 

Bon. II ne dit rien. 

Pla. {Apart) Essayons! {Haut) Messieurs, 
je vous demande. . . . 

Dam. Hein? . . . 

Pla. (Faisant avec son doigt le geste d'krirt 
sur sa main . ) Du papier. . . . 

Bon. ( Surpris ) Du papier? . . . Pour- 
250 quoi faire? . . . 

Dam. Qu’est-ce qu’il dit? 

Bon. ( Criant ) II demande du papier. 

Pla. ( Regardant la table et s' assey ant) Ah ! 
(II aper$oit du papier et krit. ) 

Bon. Qu’est ce qu’il fait H? 

Pla. ( Se levant et donnant le papier h Boni- 
face) Tenez. ... (A part) Que je suis 
b£te . . . je suis sourd, mais je ne suis pas 
muet. . . . Enfin! 

260 Bon. (Tendant le papier h Damoiseau) 
Lisez ! 

Dam. Qu’est-ce que c’est que 9a? . . . 
c«mme c’est mal £crit ! . . . (Lisant) ‘ Mon- 
sieur, pardonnez-moi, mais je suis aillige d’une 
surdite complete. . . .’ (Avec joie) Sourd! 
. . . il cst sourd ! . . . 

Le Garde. Sourd ! 

Bon. Sourd! . . . 

Dam. Vous £tes sourd? (Mimique) §ourd? 
270 pla. El&ve des Quinze-Vingts. (A part) 
Hum ! imbecile, ce sont des aveuglcs. 

Dam. Sourd! ... Ah! mon cher Boni- 
face, voiU le gendre que j’avais rev6 ! (Il rit.) 

Bon. (Stuptfait) Hein? 

Pla. (A part) Tiens, il rit maintenant . . . 
me voil& tjanquille. 

Dam. (A lui-tnlme) Il est tr£s bien, ce 
jeune homme! . . . (Haut) Laissez-nous, 
mes amis, j’ai 4 causer avec monsieur. (Le 
280 garde et le s jardinier sortent par le fond. ) 

Bon. (A party passant & gauche) Voilk le 
gendre qu’il a r£v£ ! un sourd! ... 5a m’en 
ferait deux dans la maison. ... Ah! 
non ! . . . 

Dam. (A Placide y lui montrant causeuse) 
Monsieur, donnez-vous la peine de vous 


asseoir. . . . (Placide ne bouge pas . — A lui - 
mime) Quel bonheur ! il n’entend pas ! . . . 

(Plus haut) De vous asseoir . . . (Panto- 
mime) asseoir ! 290 

Pla. (A part et passant h droite) On me 
fait des politesses k present . . . est-ce comme 
sourd ou comme Polonais? 

Dam. (A part) Tournure 616 gante, physio- 
nomie spirituelle! ... (Il lui fait signe de 
s' asseoir. ) 

Pla. (Montrant la causeuse) Apr£s vous, 
monsieur, apr^s vous. . . . 

Dam. (A part) Il est tr£s bien £lev£. (Ils 
s'asseyent sur la causeuse . ) 300 

Bon. (A part) Mais qu’est-ce que je vais 
devenir avec deux pots pareils? 

Dam. Monsieur, vous vous £tonnez sans 
doute de ma mansu&ude k votre e^ard, mais 
votre infirmite vous a cr<& des droits k mon 
plus vif intdret. 

Pla, (A part) Dccidement, c’est comme 
sourd ; quelle bonne id£e j’ai eue \k ! . . . 

Dam. (A Boniface en se levant) Ah! 
diable! . . . mais s’il n’&ait pas gar5on ! ... 310 
(Se rasseyanty h Placide et criant) Monsieur, 
etes-vous c&ibataire? (// tend I'oreille.) 

Pla. (A part) Qu’est-ce que 9a lui fait? 

Bon. (A part ) S’il pouvait etre p£re de 
douze enfants! (Criant , i Placide) Vous etes 
marie, n’est ce pas? 

Pla. ( Criant ) Non! 

Bon. ( A part) Crr ! err ! . . . Il est gar5on, 
le lache ! . . . 

Dam. (Avec joie) Je crois qu’il a dit non J 320 
... (A Placide) Vous etes gar9on? . . . 
(Criant) ga^on? . . . (// tend t oreille.) 

Pla. Oui. 

Dam. Qu’est-ce que vous dites? . . . 

Pla. ( Impatient^ criant) Oui! ... (A 
part) Ah 9a ! mais c’est lui qui est sourd ! 

Dam. Je crois qu’il a dit oui! . . . (Se 
levant avec joie) Gar9on? . . , C’est un 
gendre qui me tombe du ciel ! . . . (Haut et se 
rasseyant) Monsieur, voulez-vous me faire le 33 ° 
plaisir de diner avec moi? . . . 

Pla. (A part) Il est charmant, ce bon- 
homme Ik ! ... (Lui criant dans I oreille) 
Monsieur, j’accepte avec bonheur. 

Dam. Vous voulez diner de bonne heure? 

. . . soit! Boniface, tu feras mettre trois 
cou verts, trois, entends-tu? . . . et le diner k 
cinq heures, au lieu de six. 

Bon. (S’ inclinant) Oui . . . vieux sabot! 

Dam . Va, mon ami. 540 

Bon. Oui, vieille ganache ! 

Dam. Va, va ! 

Bon, Ah! sans mes douze 'cents francs, 
comme je t’aurais plant6-l&, toi et ta baraque ! 

Dam . Je le sais bien . . . tu m’es trfcs 
d£vou£ . . . (Boniface sort en grommelant par 
lefond.) 

Pla. (A Damoiseau) Comment, monsieur, 
vous permettez que ce dr 61 e? . . . 
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3 eo Dam. Un parfait serviteur, monsieur; le 
module des domestiques. 

Pla. Jevoisbien. (Apart) Ddcid^ment, 
il est sourd. (Damoiseau se the, ferine la 
fenHrt) aprh avoir reprts son fusil qxiil avail 
dipost prls de cette fenttre , puis il va fermer la 
porte du fond et met son fusil dans le coin d 
gauche, — Placide suit tons ses mouvements avec 
une esplcc ct inquietude. ) 

Dam. (Se rasseyant prls de lux) Main- 
^6o tenant, mon cher monsieur, causons . . . 
(Criant) Confidentiellement. 

Pla. (A part) Si c’est & le diapason de 
ses confidences, cela va etre fatigant. 

Dam. Monsieur, je suis rond en affaires 
. . . si je vous ai invite k diner, ce n’est pas 
pour manger. . . . 

Pla. [Apart) Pourquoi faire alors ? 

Dam. Si vous aviez £te marie, je vous 
aurais laiss£ mettre au violon, mais vous etes 
370 g ar 9 on 1 . . • et, moi, je suis p£re, pere d’une 
fille . . . je ne sais pas si vous lui conviendrez 
tout k fait. . . . 

Pla. (A lui-mime) Je ne crois pas. . . . 
(Il prend son chapeau qxiil a post sxir le 
guiridon.) 

Dam . Mais vous me convenez parfaitement, 
et je vous l’offre en mariage. . . . 

Pla, ( A part t stupe f ait y se levant et passant 
d gauche ) Elle doit etre bossue ! 

^go Dam. (Se levant aussi) Cent cinquante 
mille francs de dot ! 

Pla, (A part) Alors, deux bosses! . . . 
(Haul et saluant) Monsieur! ... (// va 

pour sortir. ) 

Dam. (Le retenant) J’avais une idee fixe ! 
. . . Vous seriez beau comme Apollon, riche 
comme Cresus, que je vousdirais: ‘Touehez- 
1 ky vous n’aurez pas ma fille!’ . . . mais, 
suivez mon raisonnement. . . . 

390 Pl<*‘ J’y mets quclques efforts. 

Dam. Mon cher monsieur, vous ne vous 
etes peut-etre pas aper£u que je suis sourd? 

Pla. Ah! bah! ... (A part) Elle est 
roide celled^ ! 

Dam. Jelesuis! . . . 

Pla. Parole d’honneur? . . . 

Dam . Je vis seal . . . ici . . . avec ma 


fille . . . elle ne voit que moi, ne parle 
qu’avecmoi. . . . 

Pla. (Apart) Elle doit fi&rement s’amuser. . . 

Dam. Eh bien! . . . vous suivez toujours 
mon raisonnement? 

Pla . J’y mets de plus en plus tous mes 
efforts. 

Dam. Supposez, entre elle et moi, un gendre, 
comme on m’en a propos6 trente-six . . . un 
homme doue de ses faculty auriculaires; ma 
fille et lui auraient caus6 entre eux comme des 
gens qui ont l’oreille fine . . . de telle sorte 
(jue, pour n’etre pas isol£, il m’eflt fallu leur 
crier k chaque instant: 4 Qu’est-ce que vous 
dites ? ’ . . . C’etait impossible ! . . . nous 
nous rendions mutuellement insupportables 
. . . tandis qu’avec un gendre aussi sourd 
que vous 1’etes ... car vous l’6tes encore 
plus que moi . . . cet inconvenient ne se 
produira pas . . . comme sourd, vous parlerez 
trtis haut a ma fille . . . elle vous parlera de 
meme . . . et je serai £t la conversation . . . 
tout naturellcment, sans efforts et sans truche- 
ment . . . vous saisissez mon idee? . . . 

Pla. (A part ) Il est superbe d’egolsme, 
ce papa*li ! (Boniface entre par la deuxihne 
porte de gauche , une carte de visile d la main. ) 

Dam. Touchez done lit! . . . vous aurez 
une femme jolie, riche, adorable ! . . . 

Bon. ( Furieux ; d part) (^a y est ! . . . me 
voilil avec deux sourds ! . . . 

Pla. (A part) Comment, jolie? . . . elle 
11’est done pas bossue? 

Dam. Cest entendu . . . mais avant de 
vous presenter rt ina fille, il scrait bon qui 
vous reparasssiez un peu le d£sordre de votre 
toilette. Il faut que vous plaisiez, et vous 
plairez, je le veux . . . (Montrant la premiere 
porte de gauche) Entrez la, dans ma chambre, 
et faites-vous superbe. ... • 

Pla. (A part) Tout cela est tr£s bien . . . 
mais je ne suis pas sourd . . . comment me 
lirer de la? . . . 

Dam. (Le poussant vers la chambre) Allez 
done ! . . . Il y a des brosscs, des faux-cols. 
(Criant) Il y a un rasoir! (Placide ahuri 
entre dans la chambre indiqute.) 
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JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN MOLI&RE 

(1620-1683) 

DON JUAN 


I. — Act III. — Scene 7, 

DON JUAN, SGANARELLE. 

Don Juan . Holit, h6, Sganarelle! 

Sgan. (Sortant de lendroit oh il etait cachi ) 
Plalt-il? 

Don Juan. Comment, coquin, tu fuis quand 
on m’attaque ! 

Sgan . Pardonnez-moi, monsieur, jc viens 
seulemcnt d’ici pr£s. . . . 

Don Juan. Peste soit l’insolent! . . . 
Sais-tu bien qui est celui k qui j’ai sauve 
10 la vie? 

Sgan. Moi? Non. 

j Don Juan . C’est un fr£re d’Elvire. 

Sgan. Un. . . . 

Don Juan. II est assez honnete bomme ; il 
en a bien us6, et j’ai regret d’avoir demele avec 
lui. 

Sgan. Il vous serait ais6 de pacifier toutes 
choses. 

Don Juan. Oui ; mais ma passion est usee 
20 pour Done Elvire, et l’engagement ne com- 
palit point avec mon humeur. J’aime la 
liberty en amour, tu lc sais, et je ne saurais 
me r6soudre k renfermer mon coeur entre 
quatre muraiiles. Je te l’ai dit vingt fois, j’ai 
une pente naturclle k me laisser aller a tout 
te qui m’attire. Mon coeur est k toutes les 
belles ; et c’est k elles k lc prendre tour a tour, 
et k le garder tant qu’elles le pourront. Mais 
quel est le superbe edifice que je vois entre ces 
30 arbres ? 

Sgan. Vous ne le savez pas ? 

Don Juan. Non vraiment. 

Sgan. Bon, c’est le tombeau que le com- 
mandeur faisait faire lorsque vous le tuates. 

Don Juan. Ah! tu as raison! Je ne savais 
par que c’6tait de ce c6t6-ci qu’il dtait. Tout 
le monde m’a dit des merveilles de cet ouvrage, 
aussi bien que de la statue du commandeur, et 
j’ai envie de l’aller voir ! 

40 Monsieur, n’allez point let. 

Don Juan. Pourquoi ? 

Sgan . Cela n’est pas civil, d’aller voir un 
honniie que vous avez tu6. 

Don Juan . Au contraire, c’est une visite 
dont je lui veux faire civility, et qu’il doit 
recevoir de bonne grace, s’il est galant homme. 
Allons, entrons dedans. 

(Le tombeau s'ouvre . et Von voit 
la statue du Commandeur.) 


Sgan. Ah ! que cela est beau ! Les belles 
statues! le beau marbre! les beaux piliers! 

Ah! que cela est beau! Qu’en dites-vous, 50 
monsieur? 

Don Juan. Qu’on ne peut voir aller plus 
loin l’ambition d’un homme mort; et ce que je 
trouve admirable, e’est qu’un homme qui s’est 
passe durant sa vie d’unc assez simple demeure, 
en veuille avoir une si magnifique, pour quand 
il n’en a plus que faire. 

Sgan. Voici la statue du Commandeur. 

Don Juan. Parbleu, le voifit bon avec son 
habit d’empereur romain. 60 

Sgan. Ma foi, monsieur, voiliL qui est 
bien fait. Il semble qu’il est en vie, et 
qu’il s’en va parler. Il jette des regards sur 
nous qui me feraient peur si j’etais tout seul, 
et je pense qu’il ne prend pas plaisir de nous 
voir. 

Don Juan. Il aurait tort, et ce serait mal 
recevoir l’honneur que je lui fais. Demande- 
lui s’il veut venir souper avec moi. 

Sgan. C’est une chose dont il n’a pas 70 
besoin, je crois. 

Don Juan. Demandedui, te dis-je. 

Sgan. Vous moquez-vous? Ce serait etre 
fou que d’aller parler k une statue. 

Don Juan. Fais ce que je te dis. 

Sgan. Quelle bizarrerie ! Seigneur Com- 
mandeur ! ( A part) Jc ris de ma sottise ; mais 
c’est mon maitre qui me la fait faire. ( Plant ) 
Seigneur Commandeur, mon maitre don Juan 
vous demande si vous voulez lui faire l’honneur 80 
de venir souper avec lui. (La statue baisse la 
me.) Ah! 

Don Juan. Qu’est-ce? Qu’as-tu? Dis done. 
Veux-tu parler? 

Sgan. (Baissant la me comme la statue) La 
statue. . . . 

Don Juan. 116 bien, que veux-tu dire, 
traitre? 

Sgan. Je vous dis que la statue. . . . 

Don Juan. H6bien, lastatut? jet’assomme, 90 
se tu ni paries. 

Sgan. La statue . . . m’a fait signe. 

Don Juan. La peste, le coquin ! 

Sgan. Elle m’a fait signe, vous dis-je, 
il n’est rien de plus vrai. Allez-vous-en 
lui parler vous m£me pour voir. Peut- 
6tre. ... 

Don Juan. Viens, maraud, viens. Je te 
veux bien faire toucher au doigt ta poltronnerie, 
prends garde. Le Seigneur Commandeur iqq 
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voudrait-il venir souper avec moi? {La statue 
batsse encore la tite. ) 

Sgan. Je ne voudrais pas en tenir dix 
pistoles. Eh bien, monsieur? 

Don Juan. Allons, sortons d’ici. 

Sgan. Voil 4 de mes esprits forts, qui ne 
veulent rien croire. 


II. —Act IV.— Scene 3. 

DON JUAN, M. D1MANCHK, SGANARKLLE, 
DEUX LAQUAIS. 

Don Juan. Ah, Monsieur Dimanche, ap- 
prochez ! Que je suis ravi de vous voir, et que 
je veux du mal k mes gens de ne vous pas 
faire entrer tout d’abord ! J’avais donn£ otdre 
qu’on ne me fit parler k personne ; mais cet 
ordre n’est pas pour vous; et vous £tes en 
droit de ne trouver jamais de porte fermee 
chez moi. 

M. Dim. Monsieur, je vous suis fort obligd. 

Don Juan. ( Parlant aux quatre laquais) 
Parbleu, coquins, je vous apprendrai k laisser 
Monsieur Dimanche dans une antichambre, et je 
vous ferai connaitre les gens. 

M. Dim. Monsieur, cela n’est rien. 

Don Juan. {A M. Dimanche) Comment ? 
vous dire que je n’y suis pas; £ Monsieur 
Dimanche, au meilleur de mes amis ? 

M. Dim. Monsieur, je suis votre serviteur. 
J’£tais venu. ... 

Don Juati. Allons vite, un si£ge pour 
Monsieur Dimanche. 

M. Dim. Monsieur, je suis bien comme 
cela. 

Don Juan. Point, point, je veux que vous 
soyez assis comme moi. 

M. Dim. Cela n’est point necessaire. 

Don Juan. Otez ce pliant, et apportez un 
fauteuil. 

M. Dim. Monsieur, vous vous moquez, 
et. . . . 

Don Juan. Non, non, je sais ce que je vous 
dois ; et je ne veux point qu’on mette de 
difference entre nous deux, 

M. Dim. Monsieur. . . . 

Don Juan. Allons, asseyez*vous. 

M. Dim. II n’est pas besoin, Monsieur, et 
je n’ai qu’un mot k vous dire. J’&ais. . . . 

Don Juan. Mettez-vous D, vous dis-je. 

M. Dim. Non, Monsieur, je suis bien. Je 
viens pour. . . . 

Don Juan. Non, je ne vous £coute point, si 
vous n^etes point assis. 

M. Dim . (Sasseyant) Monsieur, je fais ce 
que vous voulez. Je. . . . 

Don Juan. Parbleu, Monsieur Dimanche, 
vous vous portez bien? 

M. Dim. Oui, monsieur, pour vous rendre 
service. Je suis venu. . . . 


Don Juan . Vous avez un fond de sant£ 
admirable, des l&vres fratches, un teint vermeil 
et des yeux vifs, 

M. Dim. Je voudrais bien. . . . 

Don Juan. Comment se porte Madame 
Dimanche, votre Spouse ? 

M. Dim. Fort bien, monsieur, l)ieu merci. 

Don Juan. C’est une brave femme. 

M. Dim . Elle est votre servante, monsieur. 
Je venais. . . . 

Don Juan. Et votre petite fille Claudine, 
comment se porte-t-elle ? 

M. Dim. Le mieux du monde. 

Don Juan, La jolie petite fdle que c’est. 
Je l’aime de tout mon cceur. 

M. Dim. Cest trop d’honneur que vous lui 
faitcs, monsieur. Je vou — . . . 

Don Juan. Et le petit Colin, fait-il toujours 
bien du bruit avec son tambour ? 

M. Dim. Toujours de meme, monsieur. 



gronde-t-il toujours aussi fort, et mord-il 
toujours bien aux jambes les gens qui vont 
chez vous ? 

M. Dim. Plus que jamais, monsieur, et 
nous ne saurons en chevir. 

Don Juan . Ne vous 6tonnez pas si je 
m’informe des nouvelles de toute la famille, 
car j’y prends bcaucoup d’interet. 

M. Dim. Nous vous sommes, monsieur, in- 
fin iment obliges. Je. . . . 

Don Juan. [Ltd tendant la njain) Touchez 
done la, Monsieur Dimanche. Etes-vous bien 
de mes amis ? 

M. Dim, Monsieur, je suis votre serviteur. 

Don Juan. Parbleu, je suis vous de tout 
mon coeur. 

M. Dim. Vous m’honorez trop. Je. . . . 

Don Juan. II n'y a rien que je ne fisse pout 
vous. 

M. Dim. Monsieur, vous avez trop de 
bont6 pour moi. 

Don Juan. Et cela sans int^ret, je vous prie 
de le croire. 

M. Dim. Je n’ai point m^rite cette grace 
assurt'ment ; mais, monsieur. . . . 

Don Juan. Oh £&, monsieur Dimanche, 
sans fayon, voulez- vous souper avec moi? 

M. Dim. Non, monsieur, il faut que je 
m’en retourne tout & l’heure. Je. . . . 

Don Juan. (Se levant ) Allons, vite un flam- 
beau, pour conduire Monsieur Dimmiche, et 
que quatre ou cinq de mes gens prennent des 
mousquetons pour l’escorter. 

M, Dim. (Se levant aussi) Monsieur, il 
n’est pas necessaire, et je m’en irai bien tout 
seul. Mais. . . . 

(Sganarelle 6 te les silges promptement.) 

Don Juan. Comment ! Je veux qu’on vous 
escorte, et je m’interesse trop 4 votre personne. 
Je suis votre serviteur, et de plus, votre 
dttiteur. # 
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M. Dim. Ah, monsieur! 

Don Juan. C’est une chose que je ne cache 
pas, et je le dis k tout le monde. 

M. Dim. Si. 

Don Juan. Voulez-vous que je vous recon - 
duise ? 

M. Dim. Ah ! Monsieur, vous vous moquez ! 
Monsieur. . . . 

Don Tuan. Embrassez*moi done, s’il vous 
120 J e vous P r * e > encore une fois, d’etre 

persuade que je suis tout k vous, et qu’il n’y a 
rien au monde que je ne fisse pour votre service. 

[II sort. 

Sgan. II faut avouer que vous avez en 
monsieur un homme qui vous aime bien. 

M. Dim. II est vrai; il me fait tant de 
civilit6s et tant de compliments, que je ne 
saurais jamais lui demander de l’argent. 

Sgan. Je vous assure que tout sa maison 
p^rirait pour vous; et je voudrais qu’il vous 
jj 0 arrivat quelque chose, que queiqu’un s’avisat 
de vous donner des coups de baton, vous 
verriez de quelle manure. . . . 

M. Dim. Je 1 c crois ; mais, Sganarcllc, je 


vous prie de lui dire un petit mot de mon 
argent. 

Sgan. Oh ! ne vous mettez pas en peine, il 
vous payera le mieux du monde. 

M. Dim. Mais vous, Sganarelle, vous me 
devez quelque chose en votre particulier. 

Sgan. Fi ! ne parlez pas de cela. 140 

M. Dim. Comment ! Je. . . . 

Sgan. Ne sais-je pas bien que je vous dois? 

M. Dim. Oui. Mais. . . . 

Sgan. Allons, Monsieur Dimanche, je vais 
vous eclairer. 

M. Dim. Mais, mon argent. . . . 

Sgan. (Prenant Monsieur Dimanche par le 
bras) Vous moquez- vous ? 

M. Dim . Je veux. . . . 

Sgan. (Le tirant) He*! 150 

M. Dim. J’cntcnds. 

Sgan. ( Le poussaut vers la porte) Bagatelle. 

AT. Dim. Mais. . . . 

Sgan. [Le poussaut encore) Fi ! 

M. Dim. Je. . . . 

Sgan. [Le poussaut lout h fait hors du thidtre) 

Fi ! vous dis-je. 


l’a vare 


I. — Act I. — Scene 3. 

HARl’AGON, LA FLECIIE. 

Harp. Ilors d’ici tout k l’heurc, ct qu’on ne 
j^plique pas. Allons, que l’on detale de chez 
rnoi, maitre jur£ filou, vrai gi bier de potcnce! 

La Flhhe. (A part ) Je n’ai jamais rien 
vu de si mechant que ce maudit vieillard ; et 
je pense, sauf correction, qu’il a le diablc au 
corps. 

Harp. Tu murmures entre tes dents ! 

La Flhhe. Pourquoi me chassez-vous? 

10 Harp. C’est bien k toi, pendard, k me de- 
mander des raisons! Sors vite, que je ne 
t’assomme. 

La Fide he. Qu’est-ce que je vous ai fait? 

Harp . Tu m’as fait, que je veux que tu 
sortes. 

La FTkhe. Mon maitre, votre fils, m’a donne 
ordre dc l’attendre. 

Harp. Va-t’en l’attendre dans la rue, et ne 
sois point dans ma maison, plants tout droit 
20 comme un piquet, k observer ce qui se passe 
et faire ton profit de tout. Je ne veux point 
voir sans cesse devant moi un espion de mes 
affaires, un traitre dont les yeux maudits as- 
si6gent toutes mes actions, d^vorent ce que 
je possfcde, et furettent de tous»c6t6s pour 
voii s’il n’y a rien k yoler. 


La Flhhe. Comment diantre A voulez-vous 
qu’on fasse pour vous voler? Etes-vous un 
homme volable, quand vous renfermez toutes 
choses et faites sentinelle jour et nuit? 30 

Harp. Je veux renfermer ce que bon me 
semble, et faire sentinelle comme il me plait. 

Ne voild pas de mes mouchards qui prennent 
garde & cc qu’on fait! ( Bas, d part) Je 
tremble qu’il n’ait soup£onn6 quelque chose 
de mon argent. (Haul) Ne serais-tu point 
homme k aller faire courir le bruit que j’ai 
chez moi de l’argent cachd? 

La Flhhe. Vous avez de l’argcnt cache? 

Harp . Non, coquin, je ne dis pas cela. 40 
(Bas.) J’enrage! (Haut) Je demande si 
malicieusement tu n’irais point faire courir le 
bruit que j’en ai? 

La Flhhe. Eh ! que nous importe que vous 
en ayez ou que vous n’en ayez pas, si c’est 
pour nous la meme chose? 

Harp. [Levant la main pour donner un 
soufflet cl La Flhhe) Tu fais le raisonneur ! 

Je te baillerai de ce raisonnement-ci par les 
oreilles. Sors d’ici, encore une fois. 5 ° 

La Flhhe. Eh bien, je sors. 

Harp. Attends. Nc m’emportes-tu rien? 

La Flhhe. Que vous emporterais-je? 

Harp. Viens 5 k que je voie. Montre-moi 
tes mains. 

LaFlkht. LesvoiU. 
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Harp . Lcsautres. 

La FUche . Lesautres? 

Harp . Oui. 

60 La Flhhe. Les voila. 

Harp . (Montrant le haut-de-chausses de La 
Flhhe) N’as-tu rien mis ici dedans? 

Z<z FUche. Voyez vous-meme. 

Harp . (Tdtant le bas dn haut-de-chausses 
de La Flhhe) Ces grands hauts-de-chausses 
sont propres 4 devenir les recdeurs des choscs 
qu’on derobe, et je voudrais qu’on en eOt fait 
pendre quelqu’un. 

La Flhhe. (A part) Ah! qu’un homme 
70 comme cela mditerait bien ce qu’il craint ! et 
que j’aurais de joie 4 le voler ! 

harp. Euh! 

La Flhhe. Quoi? 

Harp. Qu’est-ce que tu paries de voler? 

La Flhhe. Je dis que vous fouilliez bien 
partout pour voir si je vous ai void 

Harp. C’est ce que je veux faire. ( Harpagon 
f outlie dans les pocnes de La Flhhe . ) 

La Flhhe. (A part) La peste soit de 
80 l’avarice et des avaricieux ! 

Harp. Comment, que dis-tu? 

La Flhhe. Ce que je dis? 

Harp. Oui. Qu’est-ce que tu dis d’avarice 
et d’avaricieux? 

La Flhhe. Je dis que la peste soit de 
1’avarice et des avaricieux. 

Harp. De qui veux-tu parler? 

La Flhhe. Des avaricieux. 

Harp. Et qui sont-ils, ces avaricieux? 

90 La Flhhe . Des vilains et des ladres. 

Harp. Mais qui est-ce que tu entends 
par 14 ? 

La FUche. De quoi vous mettez-vous en 
peine? 

Harp. Je me mets en peine de ce qu’il faut. 

La Flhhe. Est-ce que vous croyez quo je 
veux parler de vous? 

Harp. Je crois ce que je crois; mais je 
veux que tu me dises 4 qui tu paries quand tu 
IOO dis cela. 

La Flhhe. Je parle. ... Je parle 4 mon 
bonnet. 

Harp. Et moi, je pourrais bien parler 4 ta 
tarrette. 

La Flhhe. M’empecherez-vous de maudire 
les avaricieux? 

Harp. Non; mais je t’empechcrai de jaser 
et d’etre insolent. Tais-toi. 

La Flhhe. Je ne nomme personne. 

1 10 Harp. Je te rosscrai si tu paries. 

La Flhhe. Qui se sent morveux, qu’il se 
mouche. 

Harp. Te tairas-tu? 

La FUche . Oui, malgr£ moi. 

Harp. Ha! ha! 

La Flhhe. ( Montrant h Harpagon une poche 
de son justaucorps) Tenez, voila encore une 
poche. Etes-vous satisfaic? 

Harp. Allons, rends-le-moi sans te fouiller. 


La Flhhe. Quoi? 120 

Harp. Ce que tu m’as pris. 

La Flhhe. Je ne vous ai rien pris du tout. 

Harp. Assurement? 

La Flhhe. Assurdment. 

Harp. Adieu. Va-t’en 4 tous lgs diables ! 

La Flhhe. (A part) Me voil 4 fort bien 
congedie ! [II sort. 

Harp. Je te le mets sur ta conscience, au 
moins. (Seul) Voil 4 un pendard de valet qui 
m ’incommode fort. Certes, ce n’cst point une 130 
petite peine que de garder chez soi une grande 
somme d’argent; et bien heureux qui a tout 
son fonds bien place, et ne conserve seule- 
rnent que ce qu’il faut pour sa depense ! On 
n’est pas peu embarrass^ 4 invcnter dans 
toute unc maison une cache fidde; car, pour 
moi, les coffres-forts me sont suspects, et je 
ne veux jamais m’y her; je les tiens justement 
une franche amorce a voleurs; et c’est toujours 
la premiere chose que Ton va attaquer. [Exit. 140 


II.— Act IV. — Scene 6. 

CLKANTE, LA FLfeCHE, HARPAGON. 

La Flhhe. (Sort ant du jar din avec une 
cassette) Ah! monsieur, que je vous trouve 
4 propos ! Suivez-moi vite. 

Cti. Qu’ya-t-il? 

La Flhhe. Suivez-moi, vous dis-je: nous 
sommes bien. 

Cti. Comment? 

La Flhhe. Void votre affaire. 

Cti. Quoi? 

I.a Flhhe. J’ai guign£ ceci tout le jour. 10 

Cti . Qu’est-ce que c’est? 

La Flhhe . Le tresor de votre perc, que j’ai 
attrapd 

Cti. Comment as-tu fait? 

La Flhhe. Vous saurez tout. Sauvons- 
nous, je l’entends crier. 

Harpagon entre y criant au voletir dis le 
jardin. 

Harp. Au voleur! au voleur! 4 l’assassin! 
au meurtrier! Justice, juste del! Je suis 
perdu, je suis assassine, on m’a coup6 la gorge, 
on m’a ddob6 mon argent. Qui peut-ce etre ! 20 

Qu’est-il devenu? Ou est-il? 04 se cache- 
t-il? Que ferai-je pour le trouv|fr? Ou 
courir? Ou ne pas courir? N’est-il point 14 J 
N’est-il point ici? Qui est-ce? Arr6te. (A 
lui-mime , se prenant par le bras) Rends-moi 
mon argent, coquin ! . . . Ah ! c’est moi ! . . . 

Mon esprit est trouble, et j’ignore ou je suis, 
qui je suis, et ce que je fais. H61as ! mon 
pauvre argent, mon pauvre argent, mon cher 
ami, on m’a priv 6 de toi ! et, puisque tu m’es 30 
enlev£, j’ai e perdu mon support, ma consola- 
tion, ma joie:* tout est fini pour moi, et je 
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n’ai plus que faire au monde! sans toi il 
m’est impossible de vivre. C’en est fait; jc 
n’en puis plus, je me meurs, je suis mort, je 
suis enterr<£. N’y a-t-il personne qui veuille 
me ressusciter en me rendant mon cher argent, 
ou en m’apprenant qui Pa pris? H£! que 
dites-vous? Ce n’est personne. II faut, qui 
40 que ce soit qui ait fait le coup, qu’avec beau- 
coup de soin on ait 6pi£ l’heure; et Ton a 
choisi justement le temps que je parlais & mon 
traltre de fils. Sortons. Je veux aller qu^rir 
la justice, et faire donncr la question k toute 
ma maison, k servantes, k valets, k fils, k fille, 
etk moi aussi. Que de gens assembles 1 Je 
ne jette mes regards sur personne qui ne me 
donne des soup£ons, et tout me semhle mon 
voleur. . II<D. de quoi est-ce qu’on parle la? 
50 de celui qui m’a derobd? Quel bruit fait-on 
li-haut? Est-ce mon voleur qui y est? De 
grice, si l’on sait des nouvelles de mon voleur, 
je supplie que Ton m’en dise. N’est-il point 
cache 1& parmi vous? Ilsme regardent tous et 
se mettent k rire. Vous verrez qu’ils ont part, 
sans doute, au vol que Ton m’a fait. Allons 
vite, des commissaires, des archers, des pr£- 
v6ts, des juges, des genes, des potenccs et des 
bourreaux! Je veux faire pendre tout lc 
60 monde; et, si je ne retrouve mon argent, je 
me pendrai moi-meme apr&s. 

III.— Act V.— Scene r. 

HARPAGON, UN COMMISSAIRE, MAXtRE 
JACQUES, VAL&RE. 

Le Com . Laissez-moi faire, je sais mon 
metier, Dieu merci. Ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui 
que je me male de decouvrir des vols, et je 
voudrais avoir autant de sacs de mille francs 
•que j’ai fait pendre de personnes. 

Harp . Tous les magistrats sont interesses a 
prendre cette affaire en main ; et si l’on ne me 
fait retrouver mon argent, je demanderai justice 
de la justice. 

10 Le Com. II faut faire toutes les poursuites 
requises. Vous dites qu’il y avait dans cette 
cassette . . .? 

Harp . Dix mille £cus bien comptds. 

Lc Com. Dix mille 6cus ! 

Harp . Dix mille 4 cus. 

Le Com. Le vol est considerable. 

Harp. II n’y a point de supplice assez 
grand Dour P6normit£ de ce crime; ct, s*il 
demeure impuni, les choses les plus sacrees ne 
20 sont pius en sfiret<$ 1 

Le Com . En quelles especes 4 tait cette 
somme? 

Harp . En bons louis d’or et pistoles bien 
tr£buchantes. 

Le Com . Qui soup5onnez-vous de ce vol? 

Harp. Tout le monde; et je veux que vous 
arritiez prisonniers la ville et les faubourgs. 

Le Com. II faut, si vous m’en croyez, 


n’effaroucher personne, et ticher doucement 
d’attraper quelqucs preuves, afin de proceder 30 
apr6s, par la rigueur, au recouvrement des 
deniers qui vous ont pris. 

MaXtre Jacques entre, dans le fond du 
thi&tre , en se retonrnant du coti par lequel 
il est entri . 

Maitre Jac. le m’en vais revenir; qu’on me 
Pegorge tout a Pheure; qu’on me lui fasse 
griller les pieds; qu’on me le mette dans 
l’eau bouillante; et qu’on me lc pende au 
planchcr. 

Harp . (A Maitre Jacques) Qui? celui qui 
m’a derobe? 

Maitre Joe. Je parle d’un cochon de lait 40 
que votre intendant me vient d’envoyer, et je 
veux vous l’accommoder k ma fantaisie. 

Harp. Il n’est pas question de cela, et 
voila monsieur a qui il faut parler d’autre 
chose. 

Le Com. (A Maitre Jacques ) Ne vous 
epouvantez point; je suis homme k ne vous 
point scandaliser, et les choses iront dans la 
douceur. 

Maitre Jac . Monsieur est de votre souper? 5 ° 

Le Com. Il faut ici, mon cher ami, ne rien 
cacher a votre maitre. 

Maitre Jac.. Ma foi, monsieur, je montrerai 
tout ce que je sais faire, et je vous traiterai du 
mieux qu’il me sera possible. 

Harp. Ce n’est pas 1 k 1 ’ affaire. 

Maitre Jac. Si je ne vous fais pas aussi 
bonne chore que je voudrais, e’est la faute de 
monsieur votre intendant, qui m’a rogne les 
ailes avec les ciscaux de son economie. 60 

Harp. Traitre! il s’agit d’autre chose que 
de souper ; et je veux que tu me dises des 
nouvelles de l’argent qu’on m’a pris. 

Maitre Jac. On vous a pris de Parent? 

Harp . Oui, coquin ! et je m’en vais te faire 
pendre si tu ne le rends. 

Le Com. (A Harpagon) Mon Dieu! ne 
le maltraitez point. Je vois k sa mine qu’il 
est honnete homme, et que, sans se faire 
mettre en prison, il vous d6couvrira ce que 7° 
vous voulez savoir. Oui, mon ami, si vous 
nous confessez la chose, il ne vous sera fait 
aucun mal, et vous serez r£compens6 comme 
il faut par votre maitre. On lui a pris 
aujourd’hui son argent, et il n’est pas que , 
vous ne sachiez quelque nouvelle de cette 
affaire. 

Maitre Jac . (Bas, i part) Void justement 
ce qu’il me faut pour me venger de notre 
intendant. Depuis qu’il est entr6 c^ans, il 80 
estlefavori; on n’<fcoute que ses conseils; et 
j’ai aussi sur le cceur les coups de biton de 
tantbt. 

Harp. Qu’as-tu k ruminer? 

Le Com. (A Harpagon) Laissez-le faire. 

Il se prepare k vous contenter; et je vous ai 
bien dit qu’il etait honnete homme. 
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Mattre Jac. Monsieur, si vous voulez que 
je vous dise les choses, je crois que c’est 
50 monsieur votre cher intendant qui a fait le 
coup. t 

Harp. Valkre? 

Maitre Jac . Oui. 

Harp . Lui qui me paralt si fiddle? 

Mattre Jac. Lui-meme. Je crois que c’est 
lui qui vous a derob& 

Harp . Et sur quoi le crois-tu? 

Mattre Jac . Sur quoi? 

Harp . Oui. 

100 Mattre Jac . Je le crois ... sur ce que je 

le crois. 

Le Com. Mais il est necessaire de dire les 
indices que vous avez. 

Harp. L’as-tu vu r6der autour du lieu ou 
j’avais mis mon argent? 

Mattre Jac . Oui, vraiment. Ou £tait*il 
votre argent? 

Harp. Dans le jardin. 

Mattre Jac. Justement. Je l’ai vu r6der 
no dans le jardin. Et dans quoi est-ce que cet 
argent £tait? 

Harp. Dans une cassette. 

Maitre Jac . Voilk Taffaire. Je lui ai vu 
une cassette. 

Harp . Et cette cassette, comment est-clle 
faite? Je verrai bien si c’est la mienne. 

Mattre Jac. Comment elle est faite? 

Harp. Oui. 

Maitre Jac. Elle est faite . . . elle est faite 
120 cornme une cassette. 

Le Com. Ccla s’entend. Mais d£peigncz-la 
un peu, pour voir. 

Mattre Jac. C’est une grande cassette. . . . 

Harp . Celle qu’on m’a voice est petite. 

Mattre Jac. Eh! oui, elle est petite si on 
le veut prendre par lk ; mais je l’appelle grande 
pour ce qu’elle contient. 

Le Com. Et de quelle couleur est-elle? 

Mattre Jac. De quelle couleur? 

130 Le Com . Oui. 

Mattre Jac. Elle est de couleur ... Ik, 
d’une certaine couleur. ... Ne sauriez-vous 
m 'aider k dire? 

Harp . Euh! 

Mattre Jac , N’est-elle pas rouge? 

Harp. Non, grise. 

Mattre Jac. Eh ! oui, gris-rouge. C’est ce 
que je voulais dire. 

Harp. II n’ya point de doute. C’est elle 
140 assur^ment. Ecrivez, monsieur, dcrivez sa 
deposition. Ciel! k qui dcsormais se fier? 
II ne faut plus jurer de rien; et je crois, 
aprks cela, que je suis homme k me voler moi* 
m6me. 

Maitre Jac. (A Harpagon) Monsieur, le 
voici qui revient. Ne lui allez pas dire, au 
moins, que c’est moi qui ai d^couvert ceJa. 

Harp. (A VaUrequientre) Approche; viens 
confesser Taction la plus noire, Pattentat le plus 
150 horrible qui jamais ait i\k commis. 


Val. Que voulez-vous, monsieur? 

Harp. Comment! traltre, tu ne rougis pas 
de ton crime ! 

Val. De quel crime voulez-vous done parler? 

Harp. De quel crime je veux parler, infkme ! 
comme si tu ne savais pas ce que je veux 
dire ! C’est en vain que tu pr^tendrais de le 
d^guiser: Taffaire est d^couverte, et l’on vient 
de m’apprendre tout. Comment ! abuser ainsi 
de ma bont£, et s’introduire exprks chez moi ifo 
pour me trahir, pour me'jouer un tour de cette 
nature ! 

Val. Monsieur, puisqu’on vous a d6couvert 
tout, je ne veux point chercher de d6tours, et 
vous nicr la chose. 

Mattre Jac. (A part) Oh ! oh ! aurais-je 
devin£ sans y penser ? 

Val. C’etait mon dessein de vous en parler, 
et je voulais attendre pour cela des conjonc- 
tures favorables; mais puisqu’il est ainsi, je 170 
vous conjure de ne vous point facher, et de 
vouloir entendre mes raisons. 

Harp. Et quelles belles raisons peux-tu me 
donner, voleur infame? 

Val. Ah! monsieur! je n’ai pas m6rit£ ces 
noms. II est vrai que j’ai commis une offense 
envers vous; mais, apr£s tout, ma faute est 
pardonnable. 

Harp. Comment, pardonnable! un guet- 
apens, un assassinat de la sorte ! 1S0 

Val. De grace, ne vous mettez point en 
colere. Quand vous m’aurez oui, vous verrez 
que le mal n’est pas si grand que vous le 
faites. 

Harp. Le mal n’est pas si grand que je le fais ! 

Quoi ! mon sang, mes entrailles, pendard ! 

Val. Votre sang, monsieur, n’est pas tomb6 
dans de mauvaises mains. Je suis d’une con- 
dition k ne lui point faire de tort, et il n’y 
a rien en tout ceci que je ne puisse bien* 190 
reparer. 

Harp. C’est bien mon intention, et que tu 
me restitues ce que tu m’as ravi. 

Val. Votre honneur, monsieur, sera pleine- 
ment satisfait. 

Harp. Il n’est pas question d’honneur lk- 
dedans. Mais, dis-moi, qui t’a porte a cette 
action? 

Val. Helas ! me le demandez-vous? 

Harp. Oui, vraiment, je tc le demande. 200 

Val. Un dieu qui porte les excuses de tout 
ce qu’il faut faire: TAmour. 

Harp . V Amour? 

Val Oui. * 

Harp. Bel amour ! bel amour, ma foi ! 
l’amour de mes louis d’or ! 

Val, Non, monsieur, ce ne sent point vos 
richesses qui m’ont tent£, ce n’est pas cela 
qui m’a £bloui; etje proteste dene pr^tendre 
rien k tous vos biens, pourvu que vous me 210 
laissiez celui que j’ai. 

Harp. Non ferai, de par tous les diables; 
je ne te le Yaisserai pas. Mais voyez quelle 
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insolence, de vouloir retenir le vol qu’il m’a 
fait! 

Val. Appelez-vous cela un vol? 

Harp . St je l’appelle un vol! un tr£sor 
comme celui-li ! 

Val. C’est un tr&or, il est vrai, et le plus 
220 pr^cieux que vous ayez sans doute ; mais ce ne 
sera pas le perdre que de me le laisser. Je 
vous le demande 4 genoux, ce trcsor plein de 
charmes ; et, pour bien faire, il faut que vous 
me l’accordiez. 

Harp . Je n’en ferai rien. Qu’est-ce k dire, 
cela? 

Val. Nous nous sommes promis une foi 
mutuelle, et avons fait serment de ne nous 
point abandonner. 

230 Harp. Le serment est admirable, et la 
promesse plaisante ! 

Val. Oui, nous nous sommes engages d’etre 
l’un l’autre k jamais. 

Harp . Je vous en empecherai bien, je vous 
assure. 

Val. Rien que la mort ne nous peut separcr. 

Harp . C’est 6tre bien endiable apres mon 
argent. 

Val. Je vous ai d<*j 4 (lit, monsieur, que ce 
240 n’etait point l’int^rct qui m’avait pouss<$ 4 
faire cc que j’ai fait. Mon coeur n'a point agi 
par les ressorts que vous pensez, et un motif 
plus noble m’a inspire cette resolution. 

Harp. Vous verrez que e’est par charity 
chr&ienne qu’il veut avoir mon bien. Mais j’y 
donnerai bon ordre; et la justice, pendard 
efifront£, me va faire raison. 

Val. Vous en userez comme vous voudrez, 
et me voil 4 pret k souflfrir toutes les violences 
250 qu’il vous plaira ; mais je vous prie de croirc 
au moins que, s’il y a du mal, ce n’est que moi 
qu’il en faut accuser, et que votre fille, en tout 
c«ci, n’est aucunement coupable. 

Harp. Je le crois bien, vraiment; il serait 
fort Strange que ma fille eut tremp£ dans ce 
crime. Mais je veux ravoir mon affaire, et 
que tu me confesses en quel endroit tu me l’as 
enlev^e. 

Val. Moi? je ne l’ai point enlev^e, et elle 
260 est encore chez vous. 

Harp . (A part) 0 ma ch&re cassette! 
(Hant) Elle n’est point sortie de ma maison? 

Val. Noa, monsieur. 

Harp . He 1 dis-moi un peu : tu n’y as point 
touch 6? 

Val. Moi, y toucher! Ah! vous lui faites 
tort aussi oien qu’4 moi; et c’est d’une ardeur 
toute pure et respectueuse que j’ai bride pour 

elle. 


Harp. (A part) Brule pour ma cassette ! 270 

Val. J’aimerais mieux mourir que de lui 
avoir fait parattre aucune pensee oflensante; 
elle est trop sage et tropP honnete pour 
cela. 

Harp. (A part) Ma cassette trop honnSte 1 

Val. Tous mes desirs se sont homes a 
jouir de sa vue; et rien de criminel n’a pro- 
fane la passion que ses beaux yeux nvont 
inspiree. 

Harp. (A part) Les beaux yeux de ma 280 
cassette! Il parle d’elle comme un amant 
d’une maitresse. 

Val. Dame Claude, monsieur, salt la verity 
de cette aventure; et elle peut vous rendit 
temoignage. . . . 

Harp . Quoi! ma servante est complice de 
l’affaire? 

Val. Oui, monsieur, elle a etc temoin de 
notre engagement; et e’est apres avoir connu 
l’honnctete dc ma flamme qu’elle m’a aide k 290 
persuader votre fille de me donner sa foi et de 
recevoir la mienne. 

Harp. Eh ! (A part) Est-ce que la peur 
de la justice le fait extra vaguer? (A Vatin) 

Que nous brouilles-tu ici de ma fille ! 

Val. Je dis, monsieur, que j’ai eu toutes les 
peines du monde k faire consentir sa pudeur a 
ce cpie voulait mon amour. 

Harp. La pudeur de qui? 

Val. De votre fille; et c’est seulement 300 
depuis hier qu’elle a pu se rfooudre k nous 
signer mutuellement une promesse de mariage. 

Harp. Ma fille t’a signe une promesse de 
mariage? 

Val. Oui, monsieur, comme de ma part je 
lui en ai signe une. 

Harp. O ciel ! autre disgrace ! 

Mattre Jac . {Au Conimissaire) Ecrivez, 
monsieur, Ecrivez. 

Harp. Rengrcgement de mal! surcroit dc 3 10 
desespoir! (Au Comrnissaire) Allons, mon- 
sieur, faites le del de votre charge, et dressez- 
lui-moi son proems comme larron et comme 
suborneur. 

Mattre Jac . Comme larron et comme subor- 
neur. 

Val. Ce sont dcs noms qui ne me sont 
point dus; et quand on saura qui je suis. , . . 

Harp. Ah! fille scelerate! fille indigne 
d’un pere comme moi ! c’est ainsi que tu pra- 3 20 
tiques les le9ons que je t’ai donn£es! Tu te 
laisses prendre d’amour pour un voleur infame, 
et tu lui engages ta foi sans mon consentement ! 

Mais vous serez trompes l’un et 1 ’autre. . . . 
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I.— Act II. — Scene i. 

M. JOURDAIN, LE Ma!tRE DE MUSIQUE, LE 
MAfTKE A DANSER, UN LAQUAIS, UN 
MAlTRE D’ARMES, LE MaItRE DE 
PHILOSOPHIE, NICOLE, MADAME JOUR- 
DAIN, 

Le Matt re de Musique. ... II faut, monsieur, 
qu’une personne comme vous, qui etes mag- 
nifique et qui avez de l’inclination pour lcs 
belles choses, ait un concert de musique chcz 
soi tous les mercredis ou tous les jeudis. 

M. Jourdain. Est-ce que les gens de 
quality en ont? 

Le Matt re de Musique . Oui, monsieur. 

M. Jourdain. J’en aurai done. Cela sera- 
io t-il beau? 

Le Maitre de Musique. Sans doute. II 
vous faudra trois voix : un dessus, une haute- 
contre et une basse, qui scront accompagnees 
d’unc basse de vide, d’un th^orbe et d’un 
clavecin pour les basses continues, avec deux 
dessus de violon pour jouer les ritoitrnelles. 

M. Jourdain . II y faudra mettre aussi une 
trompette marine. La trompette marine est 
un instrument qui me plait et qui est 
20 harmonieux. 

Le Maitre de Musique. Laisscz-nous 
gouverner les choses. 

M. Jourdain. Au moins, n’oublicz pas 
tant6t de m’envoyer des musicians pour 
chanter 4 table: . . . mais surtout, que le 
ballet soit beau. 

Le Maitre h Danser. Vous en serez con- 
tent, et, entre autres choses, de certains 
menuets que vous y verrez. 

30 M. Jourdain. Ah! les menuets sont ma 
danse; et je veux que vous me les voyez 
danser. AHons, mon maitre. 

Le Maitre h Danser . Un ch 4 peau, monsieur, 
s’il vous plait. (M. Jourdain va prendre 
le chapeau de son laquais et le met par- 
dessus son bonnet de nuit. Son maitre. lui 
prend les mains et le fait danser sur un air 
de menuet qu'il chanle) La, la, la ; La, la, 
la, la, la, la ; La, la, la, bis; La, la, la ; La, 
40 la. En cadence, s’il vous plait. I-a, la, la, 
la. La jambe droite. La, la, la. Ne 
remuez point tant les Ipaules. La, la, la, la, 
la; La, la, la, la, la. Vos deux bras sont 
estropils. La, la, la, la, la. Haussez la 
t&e. Tournez la pointe du pied en dehors. 
La, la, la. Dressez votre corps. 

M. Jourdain. Euhl 

Le Maitre de Musique . Voil4 qui est le 
mieux du monde. 


M. Jourdain. k promos. Apprenez - moi c 0 
comme il faut faire une reverence pour saluer 
une marquise; j’en aurai besoin tantdt. 

Jx Maitre h Danser. Une reverence pour 
saluer une marquise? 

M. Jourdain. Oui. Une marquise qui 
s’appelle Dorimcne. 

Le Maitre d Danser. Donnez-moi la main. 

M. Jourdain. Non. Vous n’avez qu’a 
faire ; je le retiendrai bien. 

Le Maitre h Danser. Si vous voulcz la 60 
saluer avec beaucoup de respect, il faut faire 
d’abord une reverence en arri&re, puis marcher 
vers elle avec trois reverences en avant, et a 
la demise vous baisser jusqu ’4 ses genoux. 

M. Jourdain . Faites un peu. (Aprbs que le 
Maitre ct Danser cl fait trois rtvirences) Bon. 

Un Laquais. (Entratit) Monsieur, voil 4 voire 
maitre d’armes qui est 14 . 

M. Jourdain. Dis-lui qu’il entre pour me 
donner le9on. (Au Maitre de Musique et au 70 
Maitre a Danser) Je veux que vous me 
voyiez faire. 

Lx Maitre if Antics. (Entrant. Apres avoir 
pris les deux Jleurets de la main du laquais et 
en avoir prtsentt un h M. Jourdain) AHons, 
monsieur, la reverence. Votre corps droit, 
un peu penche sur la cuisse gauche. Lcs 
jambes point tant ^cartees. Vos pieds sur 
une meme ligne. Votre poignet 4 l’opposite 
de votre hanche. La pointe de votre £p£e go 
vis- 4 -vis de votre £paule. Le bras pas tout 
4 fait si dtendu. La main gauche 4 la 
hauteur de l’oeil. L’epaule gauche plus 
quartee. La tete droite. Le regard assure. 
Avancez. Le corps ferme. Touchez-moi 
P£pee de quarte, et achevez de meme. Une, 
deux. Remettez-vous. Redoublez de pied 
ferme. Une, deux. Un saut en arrive. 
Quand vous portez la botte, monsieur, il faut 
que )’ep£e parte la premiere et que le corps 90 
soit bien efface. Une, deux. Allons, touchez. 
moi l’epee de tierce, et achevcz de meme- 
Avancez. Le corps ferme. Avancez. Partez 
de 14 . Une, deux. Remettez-vous. Re- 
doublez. Une, deux. Un saut cn arri&re. 

En garde, monsieur, en garde. 

(Le Maitre dArmes lui pot/he deux ou 
trois bottes, en lui distant ; En garde l) 

M. Jourdain. Euh! 

Le Maitre de Musique . Vous faites des 
merveilles. 

Le Maitre d' Amies. Je vous l’ai d6j4 dit, 100 
tout le secret des armes ne consiste qu’en 
deux choses : 4 donner et 4 ne point recevoir ; 
et, comme je vous fis voir l’autre jour par 
raison demonstrative, il est impossible que 
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vous receviez, si voussavez dctourner l’ep^e 
devotre ennemi de laligne de votre corps: 
ce qui ne depend seulement que d’un petit 
mouvement du poignet, ou en dedans ou en 
dehors. 

no M. Jourdain. De cette fa$on done, un 
homme, sans avoir du coeur, est s&r de tuer 
son homme et de n’£tre point tu£? 

Le Maitre cC Armes. Sans doute. . . . Et 
e’est en quoi Ton voit de quelle consideration 
nous autres nous devons etre dans un Etat, 
et combien la science des armes Tern porte 
hautement sur toutes les autres sciences 
inutiles, comme la danse, la musique, la. . . . 

Le Mattre it Danser. Tout beau ! monsieur 
120 le tireur d’armes; ne parlez de la danse 
qu’avec respect. 

Le Mattre de Musique. Apprenez, je vous 
prie, & mieux traiter Texcellence dc la musique. 

Le Mattre d 1 Armes. Vous £tes dc plaisantes 
gens, de vouloir comparer vos sciences & la 
mienne ! 

Le Maitre de Musique. Voyez un pen 
l’homme d’importance ! 

Le Maitre it Danser. VoiltL un plaisant 
130 animal avec son plastron ! 

Le Maitre d Armes. Mon petit mattre k 
danser, je vous ferais danser comme il faut. 
Et vous, mon petit musicien, je vous ferais 
chanter de la belle maniere. 

Le Maitre it Danser. Monsier le batteur de 
fer, je vous apprendrai votre metier. 

M. Jourdain. ( Au Mattre it Danser ) Etcs- 
vous fou de Taller quereller, lui qui entend 
la tierce et la quarte, et qui sait tuer un 
140 homme par raison demonstrative ? 

Le Maitre it Danser. Je me moque de sa 
raison demonstrative et de sa tierce et de sa 
cyiarte. 

M. Jourdain (Au Maitre h Danser) Tout 
doux, vous dis-je. 

Le Maitre d’ Armes. (Au Maitre h Danser) 
Comment? petit impertinent! 

M. Jourdain . H6 ! mon maitre d’arrnes ! 

Le Maitre it Danser . ( A u Mattre d \ A rmes) 
150 Comment? grand cheval de carrossc? 

M. Jourdain . ! mon maitre k danser ! 

Le Maitre d’ Armes. Si je me jette sur 
vous. ... 

M. Jourdain. (Au Maitre d ' 1 Armes) 
Doucemcnt ! 

Le Maitre it Danser . Sije mets sur vous 
la main.* . . 

M. Jourdain . (Au Maitre h Danser) Tout 
beau ! 

160 Le Mattre d* Armes. Je vous £trillcrai d’un 
air. . . . 

M. Jourdain. (Au Maitre it Danser) De 
gr&cel 

Le Mattre it Danser . Je vous rosserai d’une 
manure. . . . 

M. Jourdain. (Au Mattre & Danser) Je 

vous prie. . . . 


Le Maitre de Musique. Laissez-nous un peu 
lui apprendre k parler. 

M. Jourdain. (Au Maitre de Musique) iqo 
Mon Dieu ! arr£tez-vous. 

Un MaItre de Philosophies#//*. 

M. Jourdain. Hola ! monsieur le Philosophe, 
vous arrivez tout 4 propos avec votre philo- 
sophic. Venez un peu mettre la paix entre 
ces personnes-ci. 

Le Maitre de Philosophic . Qu’est-ce done? 

Qu’y a-t-il, messieurs? 

M. Jourdain. Ils se sont mis en col£re 
pour la preference de leurs professions, jusqu’a 
se dire des injures et en vouloir venir aux 180 
mains. 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. Eh quoi, 
messieurs, faut-il s’emporter de la sorte? Et 
n’avez - vous point lu le docte traite que 
S£n£quc a compost de la col&re? Y a-t-il nen 
de plus bas et de plus honteux que cette 
passion qui fait d’un homme une b£te feroce ? 
et la raison nc doit-elle pas etre maitresse de 
tous nos mouvements? 

La Mattre it Danser. Comment, monsieur ! 190 
11 vient nous dire des injures k tous deux en 
meprisant la danse, que j’exerce, et la 
musique, dont il fait profession ! 

Le Mattre de Philosophic. Un homme sage 
est au-dcssus de toutes les injures qu'on lui 
peut dire; et la grande r£ponse qu’on doit 
faire aux outrages, e’est la moderation et la 
patience. 

Le Maitre d' Armes. Ils ont tous deux 
Paudace de vouloir comparer leurs professions 200 
a la mienne! 

Le Mattre de Philosophic. Faut-il que cela 
vous emeuve? Ce n’est pas de vaine gloire et 
de condition que les homines doivent disputer 
entre eux; et ce qui nous distingue parfaite- 
ment les uns des autres, cest la sagessc et la 
vertu. 

Le Maitre h Danser. Je lui soutiens que 
la danse est une science k laquelle on ne peut 
faire asscz d’honneur. 210 

Le Maitre de Musique. Et moi, que la 
musique en est une que tous les si&cles ont 
reveree. 

Le Mattre d Armes. Et moi, je leur 
soutiens a tous deux que la science de tirer 
les armes est la plus belle et la plus neccssaire 
de toutes les sciences. 

Le Maitre de Philosophic . Et que sera done 
la philosophic? Je vous trouve tous trois bien 
impertinents de parcr devant moi avec cette 220 
arrogance, et de donner impudemment le nom 
de science k des choses que Ton ne doit pas 
m£me honorer du nom d’art, et qui ne 
peuvent etre comprises que sous le nom de 
metier miserable de glaaiateur, de chanteur 
et de baladin ! . . . 

Le Mattre <f Armes. Ail ez, philosophe de 
chien ! 
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Le Mattre de Musique. Allez, belitre de 
230 pedant ! 

Le Mattre h Danser. Allez, cuistre fieflfe ! 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. Comment ! mar- 
auds que vous £tes ! . . . 

(Le Philosophe se jette stir eux, et 
tons trois le char gent de coups. ) 

M. Jourdain. Monsieur le Philosophe ! 

Le Mattre de Philosophic. In fames ! coquins! 
insolcnts ! 

M. Jourdain. Monsieur le Philosophe ! 

Lx Mattre d'Armes . La peste soit de 
l’animal ! 

240 M. Jourdain. Messieurs! 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. Impudents ! 

M. Jourdain. Monsieur le Philosophe ! 

Ix Mattre ct Danser . Diantre soit de Pane 
bittl 

M. Jourdain. Messieurs! 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. Scelerats ! 

M. Jourdain . Monsieur le Philosophe ! 

Jx Mattre de Musique. Au diablc l’imperti- 
nent! 

250 M. Jourdain. Messieurs! 

Ix Mattre de Philosophie . Fripons ! gucux ! 
traitres! irnposteurs! 

M. Jourdain. Monsieur le Philosophe! 
Messieurs ! Monsieur le Philosophe ! Messieurs ! 
Monsieur le Philosophe! ( 11 s sort cut ett se 
battant.) Oh! battez-vous tant qu’il vous 
plaira, je n y saurais que faire, ct je n’irai pas 
gater ma robe pour vous separcr. Je serais 
bien fou de m’aller fourrer parmi eux, pour 
260 recevoir quelque coup qui me ferait mal. * 

Ix Mattre de Philosophie. ( Qui rentre , en 
raccommodant son collet) Venons a not re lc^on. 

M. Jourdain. All ! monsieur, jc suis fache 
des coups qu’ils vous ont donnes. 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. Cela n’est ricn. 
Un philosophe sait recevoir coniine il faut les 
choses, et je vais composer contrc eux une 
satire du style de Juvenal, qui les dechirera 
de la belle fa9on. Laissons cela. Que 
270 voulez-vous apprendre? 

M. Jourdain. Tout ce que je pourrai, car 
j’ai toutes les envies du monde d’etre savant ; 
et j’enrage que mon pere et ma mere ne 
m’aient pas fait bien eUidier dans toutes les 
sciences quand j’etais jeune. 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. Ce sentiment cst 
raisonnable; nam, sine doctrina , vita est 
quasi mortis imago. Vous entendez cela, et 
vous savez le latin, sans doute? 

280 M. Jourdain. Oui, mais faites comme si 
je ne le savais pas; expliquez-moi ce que cela 
veut dire. 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. Cela veut dire 
que sans la science la vie cst presque une image 
de la mort. 

M. Jourdain. Ce latin-l& a raison. 

* This scene (down to ‘je n’y manquerai pas/ 1 . 5x4) 
may be taken alone, as a dialogue. Or Scene 1 may 
begin here if the whole is too long. 


Le Mattre de Philosophie. N’avez-vous point 
quelques principes, quelques commence- 
ments des sciences? 

M. Jourdain. Oh! oui. Je sais lire et 290 
^crire. 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. tPar ou vous 
plait-il que nous commencions? Voulez-vous 
que je vous apprenne la logique? 

M. Jourdain. Qu’est-ce que e’est que cette 
logique? 

Lx Mattre de Philosophie. C’est elle qui 
enseigne les trois operations de l’esprit. 

M. Jourdain. Qui sont-elles, ces trois 
operations de Tesprit ? 300 

Ix Mattre de Philosophie. La premiere, la 
seconde ct la troisi&me. La premiere est de 
bien concevoir, par le moyen des universaux ; 
la seconde, de bien juger, par le moyen des 
categories ; et la troisieme, dc bien tirer une 
consequence, par le moyen des figures, 
Barbara , Celarent , Darii, Ferio, Baralipton , 
etc. 

M. Jourdain. Voil:\ des mots qui sont 
trop r^barbatifs. Cette logique-l& ne me 3 10 
revient point. Apprenons autre chose qui 
soit plus joli. 

Le Mattre de Philosophic. Voulez-vous 
apprendre la morale? 

M. Jourdain. La morale ? 

Ix Mattre de Philosophie. Oui. 

M. Jourdain . Qu’cst-cc qu’clle dit, cette 
morale? 

Le Mattre de Philosophic, Elle traitc de la 
f&icite, enseigne aux homines k modcrcr leurs 320 
passions, et. . . . 

M. Jourdain. Non, laissons cela: je suis 
bilieux comme toils les diablcs, et il n’y a 
morale qui tienne; je me veux mettre en 
col ere tout mon soui quand il m’en preiyl 
envie. 

Ix Mattre de Philosophie , Est-ce la physique 
que vous voulcz apprendre ? 

M. Jourdain. Qu’est-ce qu’elle chante, 
cette physique? 330 

Ix Mattre de Philosophie. La physique est 
celle qui explique les principes des choses 
naturelles et les proprietes des corps, qui 
discourt de la nature des dements, des 
metaux, des mineraux, des pierres, des plantes 
et des animaux, et nous enseigne les causes de 
tous les metcores, l’arc-en-cicl, les feux 
volants, les commies, les Eclairs, le tonnerre, 
la foudre, la pluie, la neige, la gr£le^les vents 
et les tourbillons. 340 

M. Jourdain. Il y a trop de tintamarre 
U-dedans, trop de brouillamim. 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. Que voulez-vous 
done que je vous apprenne? 

M. Jourdain. Apprenez-moi l’orthographe. 

Le Mattre de Philosophie. Tr&s volontiers. 

M. Jourdain, Apres, vous m’apprendrez 
l’almanach* pour savoir quand il y a de la 
| lune, et quand il n’y en a point. 
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350 Lc Maitre de Philosophic . Soit. Pour bien 
suivre votre pensee, et traiter cette mature en 
philosophe, ll faut commencer, selon l’ordre 
aes choses, par une exacte connaissance de la 
nature des lettres et de la diflferente mani&re 
de les prononcer toutes. Et li-dessus j’ai 
k vous dire <Jue les lettres sont divis^cs en 
voyelles, ainsi dites voyelles parce qu’elles 
expriment les voix; et en consonnes, ainsi 
appeUes consonnes parce qu’elles sonnent avec 
360 les voyelles et ne font que marquer les 
diverses articulations des voix. II y a cinq 
voyelles ou voix, A, E, I, 0 , U. 

M. Jourdain. J’en tends tout cela. 

Lc Maitre de Philosophic. La voix A se 
forme en ouvrant fort la bouche : A, 

M, Jourdain . A, A. Oui. 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. La voix E se 
forme en rapprochant la machoire d’en bas 
de celle d’en haut : A, E. 

370 M. Jourdain. A, E, A, E. Ma foi, oui. 
Ah ! que cela est beau ! 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. Et la voix, I, 
en rapprochant encore davantage les machoircs 
l’urie de l’autre, et ecartant les deux coins de 
la bouche vers les oreilles : A, E, I. 

M. Jourdain. A, E, I, I, I, I. Cela est 
vrai. Vive la science ! 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. La voix 0 se 
forme en rouvrant les machoires et rappro- 
380 chant les l&vres par les deux coins, le haut et 
le bas : O. 

M. Jourdain. 0 , O. II n’y a rien de plus 
juste. A, E, I, O, I, 0 . Cela est admirable l 
I, O, I, O. 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. L’ouverture de 
la- bouche fait justement comme un petit rond 
qui represente un O. 

M. Jourdain. 0 , O, 0 . Vous avez raison. 
Ot Ah ! la belle chose que de savoir quelquc 
390 chose ! 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. La voix U se 
forme en rapprochant les dents sans les joindre 
enticement, en allongeant les deux l&vres 
en dehors, les approchant aussi l’une de 
l’autre, sans les joindre tout k fait; U. 

M. Jourdain. U, U. II n’y a rien de 
plus veritable. U 

U Maitre de Philosophic. Vos deux l&vres 
s’allongent comme si vous faisiez la moue; 
400 d’oit dent que, si vous la voulez faire a 
quelqu’un et vous moquer de lui, vous ne 
saurit»z dire que U. 

M Jowdain. U, U. Cela est vrai. Ah! 
que n’ai je Cudie plus t6t pour savoir tout 
cela? 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. Demain, nous 
verrons ies autres lettres, qui sont les con- 
sonnes. 

M. Jourdain. Est-cequ’il y a des choses 
410 aussi curieuses qu’i cel les-ci? 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. Sans doute. La 
consonne D, par exemple, se prSnonce en 


donnant du bout de la langue au-dessus des 
dents d’en haut ; DA. 

M. Jourdain. DA, DA. Oui. Ah! les 
belles choses ! les belles choses ! 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. L’F, en appuy- 
ant les dents d’en haut sur la l&vre de 
dessous: FA. 

M. Jourdain. FA, FA. C’est la v£rit£. 420 
Ah, mon pere et ma mere, que je vous veux de 
mal! 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. Et l’R, en 
portant le bout de la langue jusqu'au haut 
du palais; de sorte qu’etant frdlee par l’air 
qui sort avec force, elle lui c&de et revient 
toujours au meme endroit, faisant une 
manierede tremblement: R, RA. 

M. Jourdain. R, R, RA ; R, R, R, R, R, 

RA. Cela est vrai. Ah! l’habilc homme 430 
que vous etes! et que j’ai perdu de temps! R, 

R, R, RA. 

I.e Maitre de Philosophic . Je vous expli- 
querai k fond toutes ces curiosites. 

M. Jourdain. J e vous en prie. Au reste, 
il faut que je vous fasse une confidence. Je 
suis amoureux d’unc personne de grande 
quality : ct je souhaiterais que vous m’aidas- 
siez k lui ecrire quelque chose dans un petit 
billet que je veux laisser tomber k ses 440 
pieds! 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. Fort bien. 

M. Jourdain. Cela sera galant ; oui. 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. Sans doute. 
Sont-ce des vers que vous lui voulez ecrire? 

M. Jourdain. Non, non, point de vers. 

Le Maitre de Philosophie. Vous ne voulez 
que de la prose? 

M. Jourdain. Non, je ne veux ni prose 
ni vers. 450 

Le Maitre de I’hilo sophie. II faut bien que 
ce soit Fun ou 1’autre. 

M. Jourdain. Pourquoi? 

Ztf Maitre de Philosophie. Par la raison, 
monsieur, qu’il n’y a pour sexprimer que la 
prose ou les vers. 

M. Jourdain . II n’y a que la prose ou les 
vers? 

Le Maitre de Philosophie . Non, monsieur. 

Tout ce qui n’est point prose est vers, et tout 460 
ce qui n’est point vers est prose. 

M. Jourdain. Et comme Ton parle, qu’est- 
ce que c’est done que cela ? 

Le Maitre de Philosophie. De la prose. 

M. Jourdain. Quoi! quandje dis, * Nicole, 
apportez-moi mes pantoufles et me donnez 
mon bonnet de nuit,’ c’est de la prose? 

Le Maitre de Philosophie. Oui, monsieur. 

M. Jourdain. Par ma foi, il y a plus de 
quarante ans que je dis de la prose sans que 470 
j f en susse rien ; et je vous suis le plus oblig£ 
du monde de m’avoir appris cela. Je voudmis 
done lui mettre dans un billet: Belle marquise , 
vos beaux yeux me font mourir clamour; 
mais je voudrais que cela flit mis d’une 
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mani&re galante, que cela fdt tourn£ genti- 
ment. 

Le Mattre de Philosophic. Mettre que les 
feux de ses yeux r^duisent votre coeur en 
480 cendres, que vous souffrez nuit et jour pour 
elle les violences d’un. . . . 

M. Jourdain . Non, non, non; je ne veux 
point tout cela. Je ne veux que ce que je 
vous' ai dit : Belle marquise , vos beaux yeux 
me font mourir d' amour. 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. II faut bien 
dendre un peu la chose. 

M. Jourdain. Non, vous dis-je; je ne veux 
que ces seules paroles-la dans le billet, mais 
490 tournees k la mode, bien arranges comme il 
faut. Je vous prie de me dire un peu, pour 
voir, les diverses manieres dont on les peut 
mettre. 

Le Mattre de Philosophic . On peut les 
mettre, premi&rement, comme vous avez dit; 
Belle marquise, vos beaux yeux me font rnourir 
d' amour; ou bien : U amour rnourir me font , 
belle marquise , vos beaux yeux ; ou bien : 
Vos yeux beaux d' amour me font , belle marquise , 
500 rnourir ; ou bien: Mourir vos beaux yeux, 
belle marquise , d' amour me font; ou bien : Me 
font vos yeux beaux mourir , belle marquise , 
d' amour. 

M. Jourdain. Mais, de toutes ces fa§ons-l&, 
laquelle est la meilleure? 

Le Mattre de Philosophic. Celle que vous 
avez dite : Belle marquise , vos beaux yeux me 
font mourir d ) amour. 

M. Jourdain. Cependant je n’ai point ctudie, 
510 et j’ai fait cela tout du premier coup. Je vous 
remercie de tout mon coeur, et je vous prie 
de venir demain de bonne heure. 

Le Maitre de Philosophic. Je n’y man- 
querai pas. 

Nicolk entre. 

M. Jour. Nicole ! 

Nic. Plattdl? 

M. Jour. Ecoutez. 

Nic. ( Riant ) Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Qu’as-tu a rire? 

520 Nic. Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Que veut dire cette coquine-la? 

Nic . Hi, hi, hi. Comme vous voila ball ! 
Hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Comment done? 

Nic. Ah ! ah ! Mon Dieu ! Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Quelle friponne est-ce 1&! te 
moques-tu de moi? 

Nic. Nenni, Monsieur, j’en serais bien 
ftch£e. Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

530 ]&. Jour. Je te baillerai sur le nez si tu ris 

davantage. 

Nic. Monsieur, je ne puis pas m’en em- 
p£cher. Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Tu ne t’arrSteras pas? 

Nic. Monsieur, je vous demande pardon 


mais vous 6tes si plaisant que je ne me saurais 
tenir de rire. Hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Mais voyez quelle insolence 1 

Nic. Vous £tes tout k fait dr61e comme 
cela. Hi, hi. 540 

M. Jour. Je te. . . . 

Nic. Je vous prie de m’excuser. Hi, hi, hi, 
hi. 

M. Jour. Tiens, si tu ris le moins du monde, 
je te jure que je t’appliquerai sur la joue le plus 
grand soumet qui se soit jamais donn6. 

Nic. Eh, bien, Monsieur, voiljt qui est fait, 
je ne rirai plus. 

M. Jour . Prends-y bien garde. II faut que, 
pour tantdt, tu nettoies. ... cco 

Nic. Hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Que tu nettoies comme il faut. . . . 

Nic. Hi, hi. 

M. Jour . Il faut, dis-je, que tu nettoies la 
salle, et. . . . 

Nic. Ili, hi. 

M. Jour. Encore? 

Nic. ( Tombant ct force de rire) Tenez, 
monsieur, battez-moi plutbt, ct me laissez rire 
tout mon soul; cela me fera plus de bien. 560 
Hi, hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. J’en rage. 

Nic. De grace, monsieur, je vous prie de me 
laisser rire. Hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Si je te prends. . . . 

Nic . Monsieur . . . eur, je creverai . . . ai, 
sijeneris. Hi, hi, hi. 

M. Jour. Mais a-t-on jamais vuunependarde 
comme celle-lrt, qui me vient rire insolcmmcnt 
au nez, au lieu de recevoir mes ordres? 570 

Nic. Que voulez-vous que je fassc, mon- 
sieur? 

M. Jour. Que tu songes, coquine, k pre- 
parer ma maison pour la compagnie qui doit 
venir tant6t. • 

Nic. (Se reliant) Ah ! par ma foi, je n’ai 
plus envie de rire; et toutes vos compagnics 
font tant de desordre c6ans, que ce mot est 
assez pour me mettre en mauvaise humeur. 

M. Jour. Ne dois-je point pour toi fermer 580 
ma porte k tout le monde? 

Nic. Vous devriez au moins la fermer k cer- 
taines gens. 

Madame Jourdain entre . 

Madame Jour. Ah ! ah ! void une nouvelle 
histoire. Qu’est ce que e’est done, mon man, 
que cet ^quipage-H? Vous moquft-vous du 
monde, de vous 6tre fait enharnacher de la 
sorte? et avez- vous envie qu’on se raille partout 
de vous? 

M. Jour . Il n’y a que des sots et des sottes, 590 
ma femme, qui se railleront de moi. 

Madame Jour. Vraiment, on n’a pas attendu 
jusqu’4 cette heure; et il y a longtemps que 
vos fa9ons de faire donnent k rire k tout le 
monde, • 
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M \ Jour . Qui est done ce monde-H, s’il vous 
plait? 

Madame Jour . Tout ce monde-lk est un 
monde qui a raison, et qui est plus sage que 
600 vous. Pour moi, je suis scandalisee de la vie 
que vous menj^z. Je ne sais plus ce que e’est 
que notre maison. On dirait qu’il est c&ms 
car£me-prenant tous les jours, et des le matin, 
de peur d’y manquer, on y entend des vacarmes 
de violons et de chanteurs dont tout le voisin- 
age se trouve incommode. 

Nic. Madame parle bien. Je ne saurais 
plus voir mon menage propre avec cet attirail 
de gens que vous faites venir chez vous. Ils 
610 ont des pieds qui vont chercher de la boue 
dans tous les qaartiers de la ville pour Tap- 
porter ici ; et la pauvre Fransoisc est presque 
sur les dents k frotter les planchers que vos 
biaux maftres viennent crotter reguli&rement 
tous lesjours. 

M Jour . Ouais! notre servante Nicole, 
vous avez le caquet bien affil6 pour une pay- 
sanne. 

Madame Jour . Nicole a raison, et son sens 
620 est meilleur que le v6trc. Je voudrais bien 
savoir ce que vous pensez faire d’un maitre k 
danser k Tage que vous avez. 

Nic, Et d’un grand maitre tireur d’armes 
qui vient, avec ses battements de pied, ebranlcr 
toute la maison et nous deraciner tous les car- 
reaux de notre salle. 

M. Jour. Taisez-vous, ma servante et ma 
femme. 

Madame Jour. Est-ce que vous voulez ap- 
630 prendre k danser, pour quand vous n’aurcz plus 
de jainbes? 

Nic. Est-ce que vous avez envie de tuer 
quelqu’un? 

M. Jour. Taisez-vous, vous dis-je, vous etes 
dis ignorantes Tune et Tautre, et vous ne savez 
pas les prerogatives de tout cela. 

Madame Jour. Vous devricz bien plut6t 
songer k marier votre fille, qui est en age d’etre 
pourvue. 

640 M. Jour. Je songerai k marier ma fille, 
quand il se pr^sentcra un parti pour elle I mais 
je veux songer aussi k apprendre les belles 
choses. 

Nic J’ai encore ou! dire, madame, qu’il a 
pris* aujourd’hui, pour renfort de potage, un 
maitre ae pbiiosopnie. 

M. Jour. Fort bien. Je veux avoir de l’es- 
prit et savoir raisonner des choses parmi les 
honnltes gens. 

650 Madame Jour. N’irez-vous point Tun de ces 
jours au college vous faire donner le fouet, k 
votre &ge? 

M. Jour. Pourquoi non? Plfit a Dieu Tavoir 
tout k Theure, le fouet, devant tout le monde, 
et savoir ce qu’on apprend au college. 

Nic. Oui, ma foi, cela vous rendrait la jambe 
bien mieux faite. 

M, Jour. Sans doute. 


Madame Jour.' Tout cela est fort n&essaire 
pour conduire votre maison. 

M.Jour. Assur6ment. Vous parlez toutes 
deux comme des betes, et j’ai honte de votre 
ignorance. Par exemple (A Madame Jourdain ), 
savez-vous, vous, ce que e’est que vous dites k 
cette heure? 

Madame Jour. Oui, je sais que ce que je dis 
est fort bien dit, et que vous devriez songer k 
vivre d’autre sorte. 

M.Jour. Je ne parle pas de cela. Jevous 
demande ce que e’est que les paroles que vous 
dites ici? 

; Madame Jour. Ce sont des paroles bien sen- 
sees, et votre conduite ne Test gu&rc. 

M.Jour. Je ne parle pas de cela, vous dis- 
je. Je vous demande, ce que je parle avec 
vous, ce que jc dis k cette heure, qu’est-ce que 
e’est ? 

Madame Jour. Des chansons. 

M. Jour. He non ! ce n’est pas cela. Ce que 
nous disons tous deux, le langage que nous 
parlons & cette heure ? 

Madame. Jour. He bien? 

M. Jour. Comment est-ce que cela s’an- 
pelle? 1 

Madame Jour. Cela s’appelle comme on 
veut Tappeler. 

M.Jour. C’cst de la prose, ignorante. 

Madame four. De la prose? 

M. Jour. Oui, de la prose. Tout ce qui est 
prose n’est point vers, et tout ce qui n’est point 
vers est prose. He, vo\\k ce que e’est que 
d’etudier ! (A Nicole) Et toi, sais-tu • bien 
comme il faut faire pour dire un U ? 

Nic. Comment? 

M.Jour. Oui, qu’est-ce que tu fais quand 
tu disun U? 

Nic. Quoi? 

M. Jour. Dis un peu U, pour voir. 

Nic. IU bien, U. 

M.Jour. Qu’est-ce que tu fais? 

Nic, Je dis U. 

M.Jour, Oui; mais, quand tu dis U, qu’est- 
ce que tu fais? 

Nic. Je fais ce que vous me dites. 

M.Jour. Oh! l’etrange chose que d’avoir 
affaire k des b§tes! Tu allonges les l&vres en 
dehors et approches la machoire d’en haut de 
celle d’en bas. U, vois*tu? je fais la moue, U. 

Nic. Oui, cela est biau ! 

Madame Jour, VoiH qui est admirable 1 

M.Jour, C’est bien autre chose, si vous 
aviez vu O, et DA, DA, et FA, FA. 

Madame Jour. Ou’est-ce que e’est done que 
tout ce galimatias-ll? 

Nic. De quoi est-ce que tout cela gu£rit? 

M. Jour. J’enrage quand je vois des femmes 
ignorantes. 

Madame Jour. Allez. Vous devriez envoyer 
romener tous ces gens-H avec leurs fari* 
oles. 

Nic. Et surtout ce grand escogriffe de maitre 
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d’armes, qui remplit de poudre tout mon 
menage. 

AI. Jour . Ouais! ce maitre d’armes vous 
tient fort au cceur ! Je te veux faire voir ton 
impertinence tout k l’heure, (II fait apporter 
des flettrets et en donne un d Nicole ) Tiens ; 
raison demonstrative : la ligne du corps. 
Quand on pousse en quarte, on n’a qu’i faire 
730 cela; et, quand on pousse en tierce, on n’a 
qu’& faire cela. Voib. le moyen de n’Stre 
jamais tu£ ; et cela n’est-il pas beau d’etre 
assure de son fait, quand on se bat contre 
quelqu’un? L&, pousse-moi un pen, pour 
voir. 

Nic. Hd bien, quoi? (Nicole lui pousse 
plusieurs coups. ) 

M.Jour \ Tout beau 1 Hold! Oh! douce- 
ment ! Diantre soit de la coquine ! 

740 Nic. Vous me dites de pousser. 

M. Jour . Oui ; mais tu me pousses en tierce 
avant de me pousser en quarte, et tu n’as pas 
la patience que je pare. 

Madame Jour. Vous etes fou, mon mari, 
avec toutes vos fantaisies; et cela vous est 
venu depuis que vous vous melez de hanter la 
noblesse. 


II. — Act IV .— Scene 5. 

M. JOURDAIN, COVIELLE (dlguist), LAQUAIS, 
CL&ONTE, DORIMENE, DORANTE, 
LUC1LE, MADAME JOURDAIN, TROIS 
PAGES. 

Cov . Monsieur, je ne sais pas si j’ai l’hon- 
neur d’etre connu de vous. 

M. Jour. Non, monsieur. 

Cov. (Etendant la main d un pied de la terre) 
Je vous ai vu que vous n’etiez pas plus grand 
que cela. 

AI. Jour. Moi? 

Cov. Oui. Vous dtiez le plus bel enfant du 
rnonde, et toutes les dames vous prcnaient dans 
IO leurs bras pour vous baiser. 

M. Jour. Pour me baiser? 

Cov . Oui, j’etais grand ami de feu monsieur 
votre pere. 

M. Jour. De feu monsieur mon p£re? 

Cov. Oui. C’etait un fort honnete gentil- 
homme. 

M. Jour. Comment dites-vous? 

Cov. Je dis que c’etait un fort honnete gentil- 
homme. 

20 M. Jour. Mon pere ? 

Cov. Oui. 

M. Jour. Vous l’avez fort connu? 

Ccrv. Assur&nent. 

M. Jour. Et vous l’avez connu pour gentil- 
homme? 

Cov. Sans doute. 

M. Jour. Je ne sais done pas comment le 
monde est fait. 


Cov. Comment? 

M. Jour. II y a de sottes gens qui me veulent 30 
dire qu’il a £te marchand. 

Cov. Lui, marchand? C’est pure m&lisance ; 
il ne l’a jamais et6. Tout ce qu’il faisait, c’est 
qu’il £tait fort obligeant, fort officieux, et, 
comme il se connoissait fort biln en Itoffes, 
il en allait choisir de tous les c6t6s, les faisait 
apporter chez lui, et en donnait k ses amis pour 
de l’argent. 

M.Jour. Jesuis ravi de vous connaitre, afin 
que vous rendiez ce t£moignage-l&, que mon 40 
pere etait gentilhomme. 

Cov. J e le soutiendrai devant tout le monde. 

M. Jour. Vous m’obligerez. Quel sujet 
vousamene? 

Cov. Depuis avoir connu feu monsieur votre 
pere, honnete gentilhomme, comme je vous ai 
dit, j’ai voyag£ par tout le monde. 

M. Jour. Par tout le monde? 

Cov. Oui. 

M. Jour. Je pense qu’il y a bien loin en ce 50 
pays-la. 

Cov. Assurement. Je ne suis revenu de 
tous mes longs voyages que depuis quatre 
jours ; et, par l’interet que je prends a tout ce 
qui vous touche, je viens vous annoncer la 
mcilleure nouvelle du monde. 

M. Jotir. Quelle? 

Cov. Vous savez que le fils du Grand Turc 
est ici? 

M.Jour. Moi? non. 60 

Cov. Comment! il a un train tout k fait 
mngnifiquc, tout le monde le va voir; et il a 
ete rc£u en cc pays comme un seigneur d’im- 
portance. 

M. Jour. Par ma foi, je ne savais pas 
cela. 

Cov. Ce qu’il y a d’avantageux pour vous, 
c’est qu’il est amoureux de votre fille. • 

M. four. Le fils du Grand Turc? 

Cov. Oui, et il veut etre votre gendre. 70 

M. Jour. Mon gendre, le fils du Grand 
Turc ! 

Cov. Le fils du Grand Turc, votre gendre. 
Comme je le fus voir, et que j’entends par- 
faitement sa langue, il s’entretint avec moi ; et, 
apres quelques autres discours, il me dit: 

1 Acciam croc soler onch alia moustaph gidelum 
amanahem varahini oussere carbulath r ’ e’est- 
a-dire : N’as-tu point vu une jeune belle per- 
sonne qui est la fille de Monsieur Jourdain, 80 
gentilhomme parisien? 

M. Jour. Le fils du Grand Turc 8 dit cela . 
de moi ? 

Cov. Oui. Comme je lui eus r6pondu que 
je vous connaissais particuli&rement, et que 
j’avais vu votre fille : ‘ Ah ! me dit-il, marababa 
sahem l 9 e’est-^-dire ; ‘Ah! queje sub amou- 
reux d’elle !’ 

M. four. Marababa sahem , veut dire : 

‘ Ah ! que ie suis amoureux d’elle? ’ 90 

Cov. Om. 
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At. Jour . Par ma foi, vous faites bien de me 
le dire; car, pour moi, je n’aurais jamais cru 
que marababa sahem efit voulu dire : Ah ! que 
je suis amoureux d’elle! VoiU une langue 
admirable que ce turc ! 

Cov. Plus admirable qu’on ne peut croire. 
Savez-vous bien ce que veut dire cacaraca - 
mouchen ? 

IOO M. Jour . Cacaracamouchen? Non. 

Cov . C’est 4 -dire, ‘Ma ch&re dme.’ 

M. Jour. Cacaracamouchen veut dire: Ma 
chfcre ime ? 

Cov . Oui. 

M. Jour . Voil:\ qui est merveilleux ! Caca- 
racamouchen, ‘ma ch£re ame !’ Dirait-on jamais 
cela? Voil& qui me confond. 

Cov . Enfin, pour achever mon ambassade, 
il vient vous demander votre fille en mariagc ; 

1 10 et, pour avoir un beau-p&re qui soit digne de 
lui, il veut vous faire marnamouchi, qui est 
une certaine grande dignity de son pays. 

AT. Jour . Marnamouchi ? 

Cov. Oui, marnamouchi \ c’est-^-dire, en 
notre langue, paladin. Paladin, ce sont de 
ces anciens. . . . Paladin cnfin. II n’y a rien 
de plus noble que cela dans le monde, ct vous 
irez de pair avec les plus grands seigneurs dc 
la terre. 

120 M. Jour. Le fils du Grand Turc m’honore 
beaucoup, et je vous prie de me mener chez 
lui pour lui en faire mes remerciements. 

Cov. Comment? le voil k qui va venir ici. 

M. Jour . Il va venir ici? 

Cov . Oui ; et il am£ne toutes choses pour la 
c^monie de votre dignity. 

M. Jour. Voil& qui est bien prompt. 

Cov . Son amour ne peut souffrir aucun re- 
tardement. 

130 M.Jour. Tout ce qui m’embarrasse ici, e’est 
qfce ma fille est une opiniatre qui s’est allc 
mettre dans la t6tc un certain ClAonte ; et clle 
jure de n’epouser personne que celui-lA. 

Cov. Elle changera de sentiment quand elle 
verra le fils du Grand Turc ; et puis il se ren- 
contre ici une aventure merveilleuse : e’est que 
le fils du Grand Turc ressemble k ce Cleonte, 
k peu de chose pr&s. Je viens de le voir, on 
me l’a montr<£ ; et l’amour au’elle a pour Tun 

140 pourra passer aisement k 1 autre, et. ... fe 
rentends venir ; le voilA. 


Cl£onte entre, en Turc ; Trois Pages, 
portant la vests de CUonte. 

CIA . Ambousahim oqui boraf, Jordina sala- 
tnalequi! 

Cov . (A M. Jourdain) Cest-zUdire : Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, votre coeur soit toute l’onnle 
comme un rosier fleuri! Ce sont fa5ons de 
parler obligeantes de ce pays-li 

M. Tour. Je suis trfcs humble s^viteur de 
Son Altesse turque. 


Cov . Carigar camboto oustin moraf. 150 

CIA. Oustin yoc catamalequi basum base alia, 
moran ! 

Cov. Il dit : ‘ Que le ciel vous donne la 
force des lions et la prudence des serpents ! * 

M. Jour. Son Altesse turque m’honore 
trop ; et je lui souhaite toutes sortes de pros- 
p^rites. 

Cov . Ossa binamen sadoc baballi oracaf 
ouram. 

CIA. Bel-men, 160 

Cov. 1 1 dit que vous alliez vite avec lui vous 
preparer pour la c£r6monie, afin de voir ensuite 
votre fille et de conclure le mariage. 

M. Jour. Tant de choses en deux mots ? 

Cov. Oui ; la langue turque est comme cela ; 
elle dit beaucoup en peu de paroles. 

[Covielle, CLfiONTE, sortent. 

Dorim^nk et Dorante entrent. 

Dor. Monsieur, nous venons rendre horn* 
mage, madame et moi, k votre nouvelle dignite, 
et nous rejouir avec vous du mariage que vous 
faites de votre fille avec le fils du Grand 1 70 
Turc. 

AT. four. (A pres avoir fait les rAvArences a 
la turque ) Monsieur, je vous souhaite la force 
des serpents et la prudence des lions. 

Dori. J’ai 6t6 bien aise d’etre des premieres, 
monsieur, k venir vous feliciter du haut degr6 
de gloire ou vous etes mont6. 

AT. Jour. Madame, je vous souhaite toute 
l’annce votre rosier fleuri. Je vous suis infini- 
ment oblige de prendre part aux honneurs qui 180 
m’arrivent; ct j’ai beaucoup de joie de vous 
voir revenue ici. 

Dor. Vous voyez, madame, que Monsieur 
Jourdain n’est pas de ces gens que les prosp6ri- 
tes avcuglent, et qu’il sait, dans sa gloire, 
connaitre encore ses amis. 

Dori. C’est la marqtte d’une ame tout a 
fait g£n£reusc. 

Dor. Ou est done Son Altesse turque! 

Nous voudrions bien, comme vos amis, lui 19 ° 
rendre nos devoirs. 

AT. Jour. Le voil& qui vient, et j’ai cnvoy£ 
qu^rir ma fille pour lui donner la main. 

CLfcONTE ventre, habillA en Turc . 

Dor . (A ClAonte) Monsieur, nous venons 
faire la r£v£rence k Votre Altesse comme amis 
de monsieur votre beau-p&re, et l’assurer avec 
respect de nos tr£s humbles services. 

AT. Jour. Ou est le truchement, pour lui 
dire qui vous £tes, ct lui faire entendre cc que 
vousdites? Vous verrez qu’il vous r^pondra ; 300 
et il parle turc a merveille. Holal Oil 
diantre est-il all 6 ? (A ClAonte ) Slrouf, strif \ 
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slroj straf; monsieur est un grande segnore, 
grande segnore, grande segnore ; et madame 
une granda dama, granda dama. AhJ (A 
Cttontc, niontrant Doranie) Monsieur, lui 
mamamouchi franjais, et madame mama - 
mouchie fra^aise. Je ne puis pas parler plus 
clairement. Bon, void l’interpr&te. 

CoviELLE entre diguisl. 

210 M. Jour . Ou allez-vous done? Nous ne 
saurions rien dire sans vous. (MontrantCUonte) 
Dites-lui un peu que monsieur et madame 
sont des personnes de grande quality qui 
lui viennent faire la reverence, comme mes 
amis, et 1’assurer de leurs services. (A 
Dorimlne et h Dorante) Vous allez voir 
comme il va r^pondre. 

Cov. Alabala croeiam acci boram alaba- 
men. 

220 Ctt. Catalequi tubal ourin soter ama - 
louchan. 

M. Jour. (A Dor imlne et d Dorante ) 
Voyez-vous? 

Cov . II dit: ‘Que la pluie des prosperites 
arrose en tout temps le jardin de votre 
famille. , 

M. Tour. Je vous l’avais bien dit, qu’il 
parle turc. 

Dor. Cela est admirable ! 


Lucile entre. 

230 M. Jour . Venez, ma fille, approchez-vous, 
et venez donner la main k monsieur, qui vous 
fait l’honneur de vous demander en manage. 

Luc. Comment, mon pere! comme vous 
voildl fait ! Est-ce une comedie que vous 
jouez? 

M. Jour . Non, non; cc n’est pas une 
comedie: c’est une affaire fort serieuse, et la 
plus pleine d’honneur pour vous qui se peut 
souhaiter. (Montratit Cttonte) Voili le mari 
240 que je vous donne. 

Luc. A moi, mon p&re? 

M. Jour . Oui, k vous. Allons, touchez- 
lui dans la main, et rendez graces au ciel de 
votre bonheur. 

Luc. Je ne veux point me marier. 

M. Jour. Je le veux, moi qui suis votre 
pfcre. 

Luc . Je n’en ferai rien. 

M. Jour . Ah, que de bruit! Allons, vous 
250 dis-je ; $&, votre main. 

Luc. Non, mon p&re; je vous l’ai dit, il 
n’est point de pouvoir qui me puisse obliger k 
prendre un autre mari que Cl^onte ; et je me 
r&oudrai plutdt k toutes les extremity, que 
de. . . . {Reconnaissant Cltonte) Il est vrai 
que vous £tes mon p&re ; je vous dois entire 
o&issance ; et e’est k vous de disposer de moi 
selon vos volontls. 


> M. Jour. Ah! je suis ravi de vous voir 
si promptement revenue dans votre devoir; 260 
et voil& qui me plait, d’avoir une fille 
ob&ssante, 

Madame Jourdain . (Entrant) Comment 
done? qu’est-ce done que ceci? On dit que 
vous voulez donner votre fille en “manage k un 
careme-prenant ! 

M. Jour. Voulez-vous vous taire, imper- 
tinente? Vous venez toujours meler vos 
extravagances k toutes choses, et il n’y a pas 
moyen de vous appprendre k etre raison- 270 
liable. 

Madame Jour. C’est vous qu’il n’y a pas 
moyen de rendre sage, et vous allez de folie 
en folie. Quel est votre dessein? et que 
voulez-vous faire avez cet assemblage? 

M. Jour. Je veux marier notre fille avee 
le fils du Grand Turc. 

Madame Jour. Avec le fils du Grand 
Turc? 

M. Jour. Oui. (Montrant Covielle ) Faites- 280 
lui faire vos compliments par le truchement 
que voilL 

Madame Jour. Je n’ai que faire du truche- 
ment, et je lui dirai bien moi-meme, k son nez, 
qu’il n’aura point ma fille. 

M. Jour. Voulez-vous vous taire, encore 
une fois? 

Dor. Comment! Madame Jourdain, vous 
vous opposez k un honneur comme celui-la? 

Vous refusez Son Altesse turque pour gendre? 290 

Madame Jour . Mon Dieu, monsieur, melez- 
vous de vos affaires. 

Dori. C’est une grande gloire, qui n’est pas 
k rejeter. 

Madame Jour. Madame, je vous prie aussi 
de ne vous point embarrasser de ce qui ne 
vous touche pas. 

Dor. C’est l’amitie que nous avons poiftr 
vous qui nous fait intcresser dans vos 
avantages. 300 

Madame Jour. Je me passcrai bien de votre 
amitid. 

Dor. VoiU votre fille qui consent aux 
volontfe de son p£re. 

Madame Jour. Ma fille consent k ^pouser 
un Turc? 

Dor. Sans doute. 

Madame Jour. Elle peut oublier Cl^onte? 

Dor. Que ne fait-on pas pour 6tre giande 
dame? 310 

Madame Jour. Je l’&ranglerais de mes 
mains, si elle avait fait un coup comme 
celui-lA. 

M. Jour. Voil k bien du caquet. Je vous 
dis que ce mariage-U, se fera, 

Madame Jour. Je vous dis, moi, qu’il ne 
se fera point. 

M. Jour. Ah! que de bruit 1 

Luc. Ma m&re ! 

Madame Jour . Allez, vous 6tes une 320 
coquine. 
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M. Jour. (A Madanu Jou retain) Quoi ! vous 
la querellez de ce qu’elle m’obeit? 

Madame Jour . Oui; clle est k moi aussi 
bien qu’il vous. 

Cov, (A Madame Jourdain ) Madame ! 

Madame Jpur. Que me voulez-vous conter, 
vous? 

Cov. Un mot. 

330 Madame four. Je n'ai que faire de votre 
mot. 

Cov,. (A M. Jourdain ) Monsieur, si ellc 
veut ^couter une parole cn particulier, je vous 
promets de la faire consentir ^ ce que vous 
voulez. 

Madame Jour . Je n’y consentirai point. 

Cov. Ecoutez-moi seulement. 

Madame Jour. Non. 

M. Jour. (A Madame Jourdain ) 6coutez- 

34 ° Ie * 

Madame Jour. Non; je tie veux pas 
£couter. 

M. Jour. II vous dira. . . . 

Madame Jour. Je ne veux point qu’il me 
dise rien. 

M. Jour. Voil& une grande obstination de 
femme! Cela vous ferait-il mal de l’entcndre? 

Cov. Ne faites que m’£couter; vous ferez 
apr£s ce qu’il vous plaira. 

350 Madame Jour . Eh bien! quoi? 

Cov. (Bas d Madame Jourdain ) II y a 
une heure, madame, que nous vous faisons 
signe. Ne voyez-vous pas bien que tout ceci 
n’est fait que pour nous ajuster aux visions 
de votre mari, qve nous l’abusons sous ce 
deguisement, et que e’est Cleonte lui-meme 
qui est le fils du Grand Turc? 

Madame Jourdain. (Bas d Covielle ) Ah, ah ! 

Cov . (Bas d Madame Jourdain) Et moi, 

360 Covielle, qui suis le truchement? 


Madame Jour. (Bas h Covielle) Ah! 
comme cela, je me rends. 

Cov. (Bas d Madatne Jourdain) Ne faites 
pas semblant de rien. 

Madame Jour. (Haul) Oui, voilk qui est 
fait, je consens au mariage. 

M. Jour. Ah ! voil& tout le monde raison- 
nable. (A Madame Jourdain ) Vous ne 
vouliez pas l’ 4 couter, Je savais bien qu’il vous 
expliquerait ce que e’est que le fils du Grand 370 
Turc. 

Madame Jour. II me l’a explique comme 
il faut, et j’en suis satisfaite. Envoyons qu£rir 
un notaire. 

Dor. C’est fort bien dit. Et afin, Madame 
Jourdain, que vous puissiez avoir l’csprit tout 
a fait content, et que vous perdiez aujourd’hui 
toute la jalousie que vous pourricz avoir con9ue 
de monsieur votre mari, e’est que nous nous 
servirons du merne notaire pour nous marier, 380 
madame et moi. 

Madame Jour. Je consens aussi it cela. 

M. Jour. (Bas d Dor ante) C’est pour 
lui faire accroire. 

Dor. (Bas d M. Jourdain) II faut bien 
l’amuser avee cette feinte. 

M. Jour. (Bas) Bon, bon. ( Haut ) 

Qu’on aille querir le notaire. 

Dor. Tandis qu’il viendra et qu’il dressera 
les contrats, voyons notre ballet, et donnons- 39° 
en 1 c divertissement k Son Altcsse turque. 

M. Jour. C’est fort bien avis£. Allons 
prendre nos places. 

Madame Jour. Et Nicole? 

M. Jour. Je la donne au truchement; et ma 
femme, k qui la voudra. 

Cov. Monsieur, je vous remercie. (A part) 

Si Ton en peut voir un plus fou, je l’irai dire k 
Rome. 


LE MARIAGE FORCE, 


I . — Scene 6, 

PANCRACE, SGANARELLE, MARPHURIUS. 

Pan. (Se toumant du etti par oh il est entri 
et sa '.s voir Sganarelle) Allez, vous etes un 
impertin&t, mon ami, un homme ignarc de 
toute bonne discipline, bannissable de la re- 
publique des lettres. 

Sgan. Ah ! bon. En voici un fort a propos. 

Pan. (De mime, sans voir Sganarelle) Oui, 
je te soutiendrai par vives raisons, je te mon- 
trerai par Aristote, le philosophe des philo- 
lo sophes, que tu es un ignorant, un ignorantis- 
sime, ignorantifiant et ignorantifi^, par tous les 
cas et modes imaginables. • 


Sgan. (A fart ) Il a pris querelle contre 

quelqu’un. (A Pancrace) Seigneur. . . . 

Pan. (De mSme % sans voir Sganarelle) Tu 
veux te m^ler de raisonner, et tu ne sais pas 
seulement les elements de la raison. 

Sgan. (A part) La col£rc l’emp&he de me 
voir. (A Pancrace ) Seigneur. . . . 

Pan. (De mime, sans voir Sganarelle) 20 
C’est une proposition condamnable dans toutes 
les terres de la philosophic. 

Sgan. (A part) Il faut. qu’on l’ait fort 
irrit£. (A Pancrace) Je. . , . 

Pan. (De mime, sans voir Sganarelle) 

Toto cceloy tota via aberras. 

Sgan. Je baise les mains k monsieur le 
docteur. 
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Pan . Serviteur, 

30 Sgan. Peut-on. . . . 

Pan. [Sc retournant vers fendroit par on il 
est entri) Sais*tu bien ce que tu as fait? un 
syllogisme in balotdo, 

Sgan. Je vous. . . . 

Pan. (De mime) La majeure en est inepte, 
la mineure impertinente, et la conclusion 
ridicule. 

Sgan. Je. . . . 

Pan. [De mime) Je cr&verais plutOt que 
40 d’avouer ce que tu dis: et je soutiendrai mon 
opinion jusqu’A la derni&re goutte de mon 
encre. 

Sgan. Puis-je. . . . 

Pan. (De mime) Oui, je ddfendrai cette 
proposition pugnis et calcibns, unguibus et 
rostro . 

Sgan. Seigneur Aristote, peut-on savoir ce 
qui vous met si fort en colere? 

Pan. Un sujet le plus juste du mondc. 

Sgan. Et quoi, encore? 

Pan. Un ignorant m’a voulu soutenir une 
proposition erron^e, une proposition £pouvant- 
able, effroyable, execrable. 

Sgan. Puis-je demander ce que e’est? 

Pan. Ah! seigneur Sganarelle, tout est 
renvers£ aujourd’hui, et le mondc est tomb£ 
dans une corruption generate. Une licence 
£pouvantable r£gne partout; et les magistrals, 
qui sont £tablis pour maintenir l’ordre dans 
60 cet Etat, devraient rougir de honte, en souffrant 
un scandale aussi intolerable que celui dont je 
veux parler. 

Sgan. Quoi done? 

Pan. N’est-ce pas une chose horrible, une 
chose qui crie vengeance au ciel, que d’endurcr 
qu’on dise publiquement la forme d’un cha- 
peau? 

Sgan. Comment? 

Pan. Je soutiens qu’il faut dire la figure 
70 d’un chapeau, et non pas la forme; d'autant 
u’il y a cette difference entre la forme et la 
gure, que la forme est la disposition ex- 
terieure des corps qui sont aninfos ; et la figure, 
la disposition exterieure des corps qui sont 
inanim£s : et, puisque le chapeau est un corps 
inanim£, il faut dire la figure d’un chapeau, 
et non pas la forme. (Se retournant encore du 
citi par ou il est entri) Oui, ignorant que 
vous Stes ! e’est comme il faut parler, et ce sont 
80 les termes expr&s d’ Aristote dans le cliapitre 
de la quality. 

Sgan. [A part) Je pensais que tout flit 
perau. (A Pancrace) Seigneur docteur, ne 
songez plus k tout cela. Je. . . . 

Pan. Je suis dans une col&re, que je ne me 
sens pas. 

Sgan. Laissez la forme et le chapeau en 
yaix. J *ai quelque chose k vous communiquer. 

90 Pan. Impertinent fieffe ! 

Sgan. Dc grace, remettez-vous. Je. . . . 


Pan. Ignorant! 

Sgan. Eh ! mon Dicu. Je. . . . 

Pan. Me vouloir soutenir une proposition de 
la sorte ! 

Sgan. Il a tort. Je. . . . 

Pan. Une proposition condamn£e par 
Aristote! 

Sgan. Cela est vrai. Je. . . . 

Pan. En termes expr^s!! 100 

Sgan. Vous avez raison. (Se tournant du 
citi par ou Pancrace est entri) Oui, vous 6tes. 
un sot et un impudent, de vouloir disputer 
contre un docteur qui sait lire et £crire (A Pan- 
crace) Voila qui estfait: je vous prie de m’^cou- 
ter. Je viens vous consulter sur une affaire qui 
m’embarrasse. J’ai dessein de prendre une fem- 
me, pour me tenir compagnie dans mon manage. 

La personne est belle et bien faite; elle me 
plait beaucoup, et est ravie de m’£pouscr; son no 
p&re me l’a accord6e. Mais je crains un peu 
ce que vous savez, la disgrace dont on ne plaint 
personne; et je voudrais bien vous prier, 
comme philosophe, de me dire votre sentiment. 

Eh ! quel est votre avis U-des$us? 

Pan. Plutdt que d’accorder qu’il faille dire 
la forme d’un chapeau, j’accorderais que datur 
vacuum in rerum natura , et que je ne suis 
qu’une bete. 

Sgan. (A part) La peste soit de l’homme ! 120 
(A Pancrace) Eh! monsieur le docteur, 
£coutcz un peu les gens. On vous parle une 
heure durant, et vous ne repondez point k ce 
qu’on vous dit. 

Pan. Je vous demande pardon. Une juste 
colere m’occupc l’esprit. 

Sgan. Eh! laissez tout cela, et prenez la 
peine de m’^coutcr. 

Pan. Soit. Que voulez-vous me dire? 

Sgan. Je veux vous parler de quelque chose. 130 

Pan. Et de quelle langue voulez-vous voi!s 
servir avec moi? 

Sgan. De quelle langue? 

Pan. Oiri. 

Sgan. Parbleu! de la langue que j’ai dans 
la bouche. Je crois que je n’irai pas emprunter 
celle de mon voisin. 

Pan. Je vous dis, de quel idiome, de quel 
langage? 

Sgan. Ah ! e’est une autre affaire. 140 

Pan, Voulez-vous me parler italien? 

Sgan. Non. 

Pan. Espagnol? 

Sgan . Non. ^ 

Pain. Allemand? 

Sgan. Non. 

Pan. Anglais? 

Sgan. Non. 

Pan. Latin? 

Sgan. Non. 150 

Pan. Grec? 

Sgan. Non. 

Pan. H#>reu? 

Sgan. Non. 
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Pan . Syriaque? 

Sgan. Non. 

Pan. Turc? 

Sgan. Non. 

Pan, Arabe? 

l6o Sgan. Noa, non; fransais, frangais, fra^ais. 

Pan . Ah! fra^ais. 

Sgan. Fort bien. 

Pan . Passez done dc l’autre c6te ; car cette 
oreille*ci est destine pour les langues scien* 
tifiques et £trang£res, et l’autre est pour la 
vulgaire et la raaternelle. 

Sgan. (A part) II faut bien des cere- 
monies avec ces sortes de gens-ci. 

Pan. Que voulez- vous? 

l jo Sgan. Vous consulter sur une petite difficult^. 

Pan. Ah! ah! sur une difficult^ de phil- 
osophic, sans doute? 

Sgan. Pardonnez-moi. Je. . . . 

Pan. Vous voulez peut-etre savoir si la 
substance et l’accident sont termes synonymes 
ou Equivoques k l’^garde de l’etre ! 

Sgan. Point du tout. Je. . . . 

Pan. Si la logique est un art ou une science? 

Sgan. Ce n’est pas cela. Je. . . . 

180 Pan. Si elle a pour objet les trois operations 
de Pesprit, ou la troiseme seuleinent? 

Sgan. Non. Je. . . . 

Pan. S’il y a dix categories, ou s’il n’y cn a 
qu’une? 

Sgan. Point. Je. . . . 

Pan. Si la conclusion est de l’essence du 
syllogisme? 

Sgan. Nenni. Je. . . . 

Pan. Si l’essence du bien est mise dans 

190 Papp£tibilit6, ou dans la convenance? 

Sgan. Non. Je. . . . 

Pan. Si le bien se reciproque avec la fin? 

Sgan. Eh! non! Je. . . . 

Pan . Si la fin nous peut ^mouvoir par son 
£tre r6cl, ou par son etre intentionncl? 

Sgan . Non, non, non, non, non, de par tous 
les diables, non ! 

Pan. Expliquez done votre pens£e, car je ne 
puis pas la deviner. 

200 Sgan. Je vous la veux expliquer aussi; mais 
il faut m’ecouter. {Pendant que Sganarelle dit) 

L’affaire que j’ai k vous dire, c’est que j’ai envie 
de me marier avec une fille qui est jeune et 
belle. Je Paime fort, et l’ai demandee k son 
p£re; mais comme j’appr6hende. . . . 

Pan. (Dit en mime temps , sans i c outer 
Sganarelif) La parole a &<* donnee k Phomme 
pour expliquer sa pens£e; et, tout ainsi que les 
pens£es sont les portraits des choses, de meme 

210 nos paroles sont-elles les portraits de nos pen* 
s6es. (Sganarelle, impatient ferme la bouche 
du docteur avec sa main & plusieurs reprises , et 
U docteur continue de parler dabord que Sgan- 
arelle dte sa main) Mais ces portraits different 
des autres portraits en ce que les autres por- 
traits sont distingues partout de leui» originaux, 
et que la parole enferme en soi son original, 


puisqu’elle n’est autre chose que la pens^e 
expliqu^e par un signe ext£rieur; d’ou vient 
que ceux qui pensent bien sont aussi ceux 220 
qui parlent le mieux. Expliquez-moi done 
votre pens£e par la parole, qui est le plus 
intelligible de tous les signes. 

Sgan. ( Pousse le docteur dans sa maison , et 
tire la porte pour Pemphher de sortir) Peste 
de Phomme ! 

Pan. (Au dedans de sa maison ) Oui, la 
parole est animi index et speculum. (Pest le 
truchement du coeur, e’est Pimage de l’sirae. 

(// monte (t la fen etre et continue) C’est un 230 
iniroir qui nous presente naivement les secrets 
les plus arcancs de nos individus; et puisque 
vous avez la faculte de ratiociner et de parler 
tout ensemble, k quoi tient.il que vous ne vous 
serviez de la parole pour me faire entendre 
votre pensee? 

Sgan. C’est ce que je veux faire ! mais vous 
ne voulez pas m’6couter. 

Pan. Je vous £coute, parlez. 

Sgan. Je dis done, monsieur le docteur, 240 
que. . . . 

Pan. Mais surtout soyez bref. 

Sgan. Je lc serai. 

Pan. Evitez la prolixity. 

Sgan. Eh! monsi. . . . 

Pan. Tranchez-moi votre discours d’un 
apophthegme k la laconienne. 

Sgan. Je vous. . . . 

Pan. Point d’ambages, de circonlocution, 

(. Sganarelle , de dipit de ne pouvoir parler , 250 
ramasse des pierres pour en casser la tite du 
docteur) Eh quoi l vous vous emportez au 
lieu de vous expliquer? AUez, vous etes plus 
impertinent que ceiui qui m’a voulu soutenir 
qu’il faut dire la forme d’un chapeau; et je 
vous prouverai, en toute recontre, par raisons 
demonstratives et convaincantes, et par argu- 
ments in Barbara , que vous n’etes et ne serez 
jamais qu’une pecore, et que je suis et serai 
toujours, in utroque jure , le docteur Pancrace, 260 

Sgan. Quel diable de babillard 1 

Pan . (En rentrant sur le thidtre) Homme 
de lettres, homme d’^rudition. 

Sgan. Encore! 

Pan. Homme de suffisance, homme de 
capacite, ( Sen allant) Homme consomm^ 
dans toutes les sciences naturelles morales et 
politiques. (Revenant) Homme savant, sav- 
antissime, per omnes modos et casus . (Sen 
allant) Homme qui possede, superlative , 270 
fable, mythologie et histoire (revenant), gram- 
maire, po£sie, rh&orique, dialectique et sophis- 
tique (sen allant ), math&natique, arithm&ique, 
optique, onirocritique, physique etm6taphysique 
(revenant), cosmom£trie, geom&rie, architec- 
ture, sp6culoire et sp^culatoire (den allant ), 
medecine, astronomie, astrologie, physio- 
nomie, m&oposcopie, chiromancie, g^omancie, 
etcetera. * [// sort. 

Sgan . Au diable les savants qui ne veulent 2S0 
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point Pouter les gens ! On me l’avait bien dit 
que son mattre Aristote n’6tait rien qu’un 
bavard. II faut que j’aille trouver l’autre; 
peut-£tre qu’il sera plus pose et plus raison* 
nable. Hotel 

Marphurius. (Entrant) Que voulez-vous 
de moi, Seigneur Sganarelle? 

Sgan. Seigneur docteur, j’aurais besoin de 
votre conseil sur une petite affaire dont il 
290 s’agit, et je suis venu ici pour cela. ( A part) 

Ah I voila qui va bien. II £coute le monde, 
celui-ci. 

Mar . Seigneur Sganarelle, changez, s’il vous 
plait, cette fa9on de parler. Notre philosophic 
ordonne de ne point enoncer de proposition 
decisive, de parler de tout avec incertitude, 
de suspendre toujours son jugement; et, par 
cette raison, vous ne devez pas dire: Je 
suis venu, mais: II me semble que je suis 
300 venu. 

Sgan. II me semble? 

Mar. Oui. 

Sgan. Parbleu! il faut bien qu’il me semble, 
puisque cela est. 

Mar . Ce n’est pas une consequence, et il 
peut vous le sembler sans que la chose soit 
veritable. 

Sgan. Comment! il nest pas vrai que je 
suis venu ? 

310 Mar. Cela est incertain, et nous devons 
douter de tout. 

Sgan. Quoi ! je ne suis pas ici, et vous ne 
me parlez pas? 

Mar. 11 m’apparait que vous etes la, et il 
me semble que je vous parle : mais il n’est pas 
assure qui cela soit. 

Sgan. Eh! que diable! vous vous moquez. 
Me voilit et vous voilit bien nettement, et ii 
n’y a point de me se?nble it tout cela. Laissons 
320 ces subtilit£s, je vous prie, et parlons de mon 
affaire. Je viens vous dire que j’ai envie de 
me marier. 

Mar. Je n’en sais rien, 

Sgan. Je vous le dis. 

Mar. Il peut se faire. 

Sgan. La fille que je veux prendre est fort 
jeune et fort belle. 

Mar. Il n’est pas impossible. 

Sgan. Ferai-je bien ou rnai de l’^pouser? 

330 Mar. L’un ou l’autre, 

Sgan. (A part) Ah! ah! void une autre 
musique. (A Marphurius) Je vous demande 


si je ferai bien d’£pouser la fille dont je vous 
parle. 

Mar . Selon la rencontre. 

Sgan, Ferai-je mal? 

Mar. Par aventure. 

Sgan . De grace, rlpondez-nuai comme il 
faut. 

Mar. C’est mon dessein. 340 

Sgan. J’ai une grande inclination pour la fille. 

Mar . Cela peut etre. 

Sgan, Le pere me l’a accord^e. 

Mar. Il se pourrait. 

Sgan. Qu’en pensez vous? 

Mar. Il n’y a pas d’impossibilit6. 

Sgan , Mais que feriez-vous si vous 6tiez it 
ma place? 

Mar , Je ne sais. 

Sgan . Que me conseillez-vous de faire? 35 ° 

Mar. Ce qu’il vous plaira. 

Sgan, J ’enrage ! 

Mar. J e m’en lave les mains. 

Sgan. Au diable soit le vieux rSveur ! 

Mar. Il en sera ce qu’il pourra. 

Sgan. (J part) La peste du bourreau! Te 
te ferai changer de note, chicn de philosophe 
enrage ! 

(Il donne des coups de bdlon ct Marphurius.) 

Mar. Ah! ah! ah! 

Sgan. Te voite paye de ton galimatias et me 360 
voila content ! 

Mar. Comment! Quelle insolence ! M’out* 
rager de la sorte! Avoir eu l’insolence de 
battre un philosophe comme moi l 

Sgan. Corrigez, s’il vous plait, cette mantere 
de parler. Il faut douter de toutes choses ; et 
vous ne devez pas dire que je vous ai battu, 
mais qu’il me semble que je vous ai battu. 

Mar. Ah ! je m’en vais faire ma plainte ay 
commissaire du quartier des coups que j’ai 370 
re^us. 

Sgan. Je m’en lave les mains. 

Mar. J’en ai les marques sur ma personne. 

Sgan. Il se peut faire. 

Mar. C’est toi qui m’as trait6 ainsi. 

Sgan. Il n’y a pas d’impossibilite. 

Mar. J’aurai un decret contre toi. 

Sgan. Je n’en sais rien. 

Mar. Et tu seras condamn^ en justice. 

Sgan. Il en sera ce qu’il pourra. 380 

Mar . Laisse-moi faire. 

« r 


LE MkDECIN MAL GEE LUI 
I. — Act I . — Scene 1. 


Le Thidtre reprisente une Farit. 
SGANARELLE, MARTINE, M. ROBERT. 
Sgan . Non, je te dis que je n’en veux rien 


faire, et que c’est it moi de parler et d’etre le 
mattre. 

Mar. Et je te dis, moi, que je veux que 
tu vives a ma fantaisie, et que je ne me 
suis point enariee avec toi pour souffrir tes 
fredames. 
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Sgan. . Oh ! la grande fatigue que d’avoir une 
femme, et qu’Aristote a bien raison quand il 
dit qu’une femme est pire qu’un dimon ! 

Mar. Voyez un peu l’habile homme, avec 
son benit d’Aristote ! 

Sgan, Ojii, habile homme. Trouve-moi un 
faiseur de fagots qui sache comme moi rai- 
sonner des choses, qui ait servi six ans un 
fameux medecin, et qui ait su dans son jeune 
ige son rudiment par coeur. 

Mar. Peste du fou fie He ! 

Sgan. Peste de la carogne ! 

Mar. Que maudits soient Pheure et le jour 
oil je m’avisai d’aller dire oui ! 

Sgan. Que maudtt soit le bee cornu de 
notaire qui me fit signer ma ruine l 
Mar. C’est bien k toi, vraiment, k te 
plaindre de cettc affaire! I)evrais-tu etre un 
seul moment sans rendre gr&ces au ciel de 
m’avoir pour ta femme? et miritais-tu 
d’epouser une personne comme moi? 

Sgan. Baste! laissons 1& ce chapitre. II 
suffitque nous savons ceque nous savons, et 
que tu fus bien heureuse de me trouver. 

Mar. Qu’appelles-tu bien heureuse de te 
trouver? Un homme qui me reduit k l’hbpital, 
un dibauchi, un traitre, qui me mange tout 
cequej’ai! . . . 

Sgan. Tu as menti ! j’en bois une partic. 

Mar. Qui me vend, pi£ce k piece, tout ce 
qui est dans le logis. 

Sgan. Cest vivre de menage. 

Mar. Qui m’a 6te jusqu’au lit que 
j’avais! ... 

Sgan. Tu t'en liveras plus matin. 

Mar. Enfin qui ne laisse aucun meuble 
dans toute la maison ! . . . 

Sgan. On en diminage-plus aisement. 

* Mar. Et qui, du matin jusqu’au soir, ne 
fait que jouer et que boire. 

Sgan. Cest pour ne me point ennuyer. 

Mar. Et que veux-tu, pendant ce temps, 
que je fasse, avec ma famille? 

Sgan. Tout ce qu’il te plaira. 

Mar. J’ai quatre pauvres petits enfants sur 
les bras. . * . 

Sgan. Mets-les k terre. 

Mar. Qui me demandent k toute heure du 
pain. 

Sgan. Donnedeur le fouet ; quand j’ai bien 
bu et bien mangi, je veux que tout le monde 
soit so^ji dans ma maison. 

Mar. Et tu pretends, ivrogne, que les 
choses aillent toujours de mime? 

Sgan. Ma femme, allons tout doucement, 
s’il vous platt. 

Mar. Qut j’endure iternellement tes insol- 
ences et tes debauches? 

Sgan. Ne nous emportons point, ma 
femme. 

Mar . Et que je ne sache pas trouver le 
moyen de te ranger k ton devoir? 


Sgan. Ma femme, vous savez que je n'ai 
ls l’£me endurante et que j’ai le bras assez 


bon. 

Mar . Je me moque de tes menaces ! 

Sgan. Ma petite femme, ma mie, votre 
peau vous dimange, k votre ordinaire.. 

Mar. Je te montrerai bien que je ne te 
crains nullement. 

Sgan. Ma chere moitii, vous avez envie de 
me "derober quelque chose. 

Mar. Crois-tu que je m’ipouvante de tes 
paroles? 

Sgan. Doux objet de mes veeux, je vous 
frotterai les oreilles. 

Mar. Ivrogne que tu es ! 

Sgan. Je vous battrai. t 

Mar. Sac k vin ! 

Sgan. Je vous rosserai. 

Mar. Infame! 

Sgan, Je vous itrillerai. 

Mar. Traitre! insolent! trompeur! l&che! 
coquin! pendard! gueux! belitre! fripon! 
maraud! voleur! 

Sgan. Ah ! vous en voulez done? 

(Sganarelle prend un b&ton et bat set femme) 

Mar. ( Criant ) Ah! ah! ah! ah! 

Sgan. Voila le vrai moyen de vous apaiser. 


70 


So 


90 


M. Robert entre. 


M. Rob. HoU! ho \k\ ho \k\ fi! Qu’est 
ceci? Quelle infamie! Peste soit le coqum de 
battre ainsi sa femme ! 

Mar. (A M. Robert ) Et je veux qu’il me 
batte, moi ! 

M. Rob . Ah! j’y consens de tout mon 
coeur ! 

Mar. De quoi vous melez- vous? 

M. Rob. J’ai tort. 

Mar. Est-ce \k votre affaire? 

M. Rob. Vous avez raison. 

Mar. Voyez un peu cet impertinent, qui 
veut empecher les maris de battre leurs 
femmes 1 

M. Rob. Je me ritracte. 

Mar. Qu’avez-vous k voir Ik-dessus? 

M. Rob. Rien. 

Mar. Est-ce k vous d’y mettre le nez? 

M. Rob . Non. 

Mar . Melez-vous de vos affaires. 

M. Rob. Je ne dis plus mot. 

Mar. II me plait d’etre battue. 

M. Rob . D’accord. 

Mar. Ce n’est pas k vos dipens. 

M. Rob. II est vrai. 

Mar. Et vous ites un sot de venir vous 
fourrer ou vous n’avez que faire. (Elbe lui 
donne un souffiet.) 

M. Rob. (A Sganarelle) Compere, je 
vous demande pardon de tout mon coeur* 

| Faites, rossez, oattez comme il faut votre 
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femme; je vous aiderai, si vous le voulez 

Sgan. II ne me plait pas, moi. 

M. Rod. Ah ! c’est une autre chose. . . . 

Sgan. Je la veux battre, si je le veux; 

130 ct ne la veux pas battre, si je ne le veux 
pas. 

M. Rob. Fort bien. 

Sgan . C’est ma femme, et non pas la 
v6tre. 

M. Rob . Sans doute. 

Sgan. Vous n’avez rien k me commander. 

M. Rob . D’accord. 

Sgan . Je n’ai que faire de votre aide. 

M. Rob. Tr£s-volontiers ! 

140 Sgan. Et vous etes un impertinent de vous 
ing£rer des affaires d’autrui! Apprenez que 
Cic6ron tiit qu’entre l’arbre et le doigt il ne 
faut point mettre Pecorce. (II bat M. Robert 
et le chasse.) 

Sgan, (A Marline) Oh 9a ! la faisons la paix 
nous deux. Touche 1 &. 

Mar. Oui, apr£s m’avoir ainsi battue ! 

Sgan. Cela n’est rien. Touche. 

Mar. Je ne veux pas. 

150 Sgan. Eh ! 

Mar. Non. 

Sgan. Ma petite femme ! 

Mar. Point! 

Sgan. Allons, tc dis-je. 

Mar. Je n’en ferai rien. 

Sgan. Viens, vicns, viens! 

Mar . Non! Je veux el re en colere. 

Sgan. Fi! c’est une bagatelle. Allons, 
allons. 

160 Mar. Laisse-moi la. 

Sgan. Touche, te dis-je. 

Mar. Tu m’as trop maltraitee. 

Sgan. Eh bien, va, je te demande pardon ; 
mets let ta main. 

Mar. Je te pardonne. (Bas y d part) 
Mais tu le payeras. 

Sgan. Tu es une folle de prendre garde k 
cela: ce sont petites choses qui sont de 
temps en temps ntessaires dans l’amitie ; et 

170 cinq ou six coups de baton, entre gens qui 
s’aiment, ne font que ragaillardir Paffection. 
Va, je m’en vais au bois, et je te promets 
aujourd’hui plus d’un cent de fagots. 


II. — Act I . — Scene 6.* 

SGANARELLE, VAI.fcRE, LUCAS. 

Sgan. ( Chantant derrtire le thi 6 .tr t) La, 
la, la. . . . 

Val. J’entends quelqu’on qui chante et qui 
coupe du bois. 

Sgan. (Entrant sur le thidtre avec une 
bouteille d la main , sans apercevoir Valhe ni 
Lucas) La, la, la. . . Ma foi, c’est assez travail- 


* See also Scenes 4 and 5. 


ler pour boire un coup. Prenons un peu d’haleine. 
(Apris avoir bu) Voili du bois qui est sal£ 
comme tous les diables. (II chante .) 


Qu‘ils sont doux 
Bouteille jolie, 0 

Qu’ils sont doux. 

Vos petits glouglous 1 
Mais mon sort feraithien des jaloux 
Si vous 6tiez toujours remplie. 
Ah 1 bouteille ma mie, 
Pourquoi vous videz-vous? 


Allons, morbleu ! ii ne faut point engendrer 
de mdlancolie. 

Val. (Bas, d Lucas) Le voil& lui-meme. 

Lucas. (BaSj d Valhe) Je pense que vous 
dites vrai, et que j’avons bout£ le nez dessus. 

Val. Voyons de pres. 

Sgan. (Embrassant sa bouteille) Ah 1 ma 
petite friponne ! que je t’aime, mon petit 
bouchon ! 

(// chante : apercevant Valhe et Lucas 
qui rexaminent, il baisse la voix . ) 


Mais mon sort . . . ferait . . . bien des . . . jaloux 
Si. . . . 


( Voyant qu'on I examine de plus pris) 
Que diable ! k qui en veulent ces gens-la ? 
Val. (A Lucas ) C’est lui assurement. 

Lucas (A Valhe) Le v’l k tout crach£ 
comme on nous Pa d£figur<$. 

(Sganarelle pose la bouteille d terre , et Valhe 
se baissant pour le saluer , comme il croit 
que e'est d dessein pour la prendre , il la met 
de ! autre c&ti ; Lucas faisant la mime chose 
que Valhe . Sganarelle reprend sa bouteille , 
et la tient contre son estomac } avec divers 
gestes qui font un jeu de thidtre.) 

Sgan. (A part) Ils consultent en me re** 
gardant. Quel dessein auraient-ils ? 

Val. Monsieur, n’est-ce pas vous qui vous 
appelez Sganarelle ? 

Sgan. Eh ! quoi ? 

Val. Je vous demande si ce n’est pas vous 
qui se nomme Sganarelle ? 

Sgan. (Se tournant vers Valhe , puis vers 
Lucas) Oui et non, selon ce que vous lui voulez. 

Val. Nous ne voulons que lui faire toutes 
les civilit^s que nous pourrons. 

Sgan . En ce cas, c’est moi qui se nomme 
Sganarelle. 

Val. Monsieur, nous sommes ravis de vous 
voir. On nous a adress^s a vous pouHce que 
nous cherchons; et nous venons implorer 
votre aide, dont nous avons besoin. 

Sgan. Si c’est quelque chose, messieurs, qui 
depende de mon petit n£goce, je suis tout pr6t 
a vous rendre service. 

Val. Monsieur, c’est trop de grace que vous 
nous faites. Mais, monsieur, couvrez-vous, s’il 
vous plait ; le soleil pourrait vous incom- 
moder. © 

Lucas. Monsieur, boutez dessus. 
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Sgan. (A part) Voici des gens bien pleins 
de ceremonies. (II se couvre.) 

Val. Monsieur, ii ne faut pas Irouver Strange 
que nous venions & vous ; les habiles gens sont 
toujours recherch^s, et nous sommes instruits 
de votre capasite. 

Sgan . II est vrai, messieurs, que je suis le 
premier homme du monde pour faire des 
fagots. 

Val. Ah ! monsieur ! . . . 

Sgan. Je n’y epargne aucune chose, et les 
fais d’une fa 5 on qu’il n’y a l ien k dire. 

Val. Monsieur, ce n’est pas de cela dont il 
est question. 

Sgan . Mais aussi je les vends cent dix sous 
le cent. 

Val. Ne parlons point de cela, s’il vous 
plait. 

Sgan. Je vous promets que je ne saurais les 
donner k moins. 

Val. Monsieur, nous savons les choses. 

Sgan. Si vous savez les choses, vous savez 
que je les vends cela. 

Val. Monsieur, c’est sc moquer que. . . . 

Sgan. Je ne me moque point, je n’en puis 
rien rabattre. 

Val. Parlons d’autre fason, de grace. 

Sgan. Vous en pourrez trouver autre part a 
moins ; il y a fagots et fagots ; mais pour ceux 
que je fais. ... 

Val. Eh ! monsieur, laissons la ce discours. 

Sgan. Te vous jure que vous ne les auriez 
pas, s’il s’en fallait un double. 

Val. Eh ! fi ! 


Sgan. Non, en conscience ; vous en payerez 
cela. Je vous parlc sinc^remcnt, et ne suis pas 
homme & surfaire. 

Val. Faut-il, monsieur, qu'une personne 
qpmme vous s’amuse a ccs grossieres feintes, 
s’abaisse k parler de la sorte ! qu’un homme si 
savant, un fameux medecin comme vous etes, 
veuille se d<$guiser aux yeux du monde, et tenir 
enterres les beaux talents qu’il a ! 

Sgan . (A part) Il est fou. 

Val. De gr&ce, monsieur, ne dissimulcz 
point avec nous. 

Sgan. Comment? 

Lucas. Tout ce tripotage ne sart k rien ; je 
savons e’en que je savons. 

Sgan. Quoi done? Que me voulez-vous 
dire ? Pour qui me prenez-vous ? 

V l. Pour ce que vous etes, pour un grand 
medecin# 

Sgan. Medecin vous*m£me! je ne le suis 
point, et je ne l’ai jamais £te. 

Val. (Bas) VoWk sa folie qui le tient. 
(Haiti) Monsieur, ne veuillez point nicr les 
choses davantage, et n’en venons point, s’il 
vous plait, k de fSicheuses extr£mit£s. 

Sgan. A quoi done ? 

Val. A de certaines choses dont nous serious 
marris. • 

Sgan . Parbleu ! venez-en k tout ce qu’il 
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vpus plaira ; je ne suis point medecin, et ne 
sais ce que vous me voulez dire. 

Val. (Bas) Je vois bien qu’il faut se servir 
de remade. (Haut) Monsieur, encore un 
coup, je vous prie d’avouer ce que vous 6tes. 

Lucas. Eh ! t6tigue ! ne lantiponnez point 
davantage, et confessez d la franquettc que v’s 
etes m&lecin. 

Sgan. (A part ) J’enrage ! 

Val. A quoi bon nier ce qu’on sait ? 

Lucas . Pourquoi toutes ces fredaines-li? A 
quoi est-ce que ya vous sart ? 

Sgan. Messieurs, en un mot autant qu’en 
deux mille, je vous dis que je ne suis point 
mcdccin. 

Val. Vous n’etes point medecin ? 

Sgan. Non. 

Lucas. V’n’etes point medecin ? 

Sgan. Non, vous dis-je. 

Val. Puisque vous le voulez, il faut s’y 
resoudre. 

(I Is prennent chacun unbdtonetle frappent) 

Sgan. Ah ! ah ! ah ! messieurs, je suis tout 
ce qu’il vous plaira. 

Val. Pourquoi, monsieur, nous obligez-vous 
k cette violence ? 

Lucas. A quoi bon nous bailler la peine de 
vous battre ? 

Val. Je vous assure que j’en ai tous les 
regrets du monde. 

Lucas. Par ma figu6 ! j’en sis fache, franche- 
ment. 

Sgan. Que diable est ceci, messieurs? De 
grace, est-ce pour rirc, ou si tous deux vous 
extravaguez, de vouloir que je sois nuidecin ? 

Val. Quoi ! vous ne vous rendez pas encore, 
et vous vous defendez d’etre mcdecin ? 

Sgan. Diable emporte si je le suis ! 

Lucas. 11 n’est pas vrai qu’vous saycz 
medecin ? 

Sgan. Non, la pcste m’^toufle ! (Ils recorn- 
mencent d le battre) Ah ! ah ! Eh bien, 
messieurs, oui, puisque vous le voulez, je suis 
medecin, je suis medecin ; apothicaire encore, 
si vous le trouvez bon. J’aime mieux consentir 
k tout que de me faire assommer. 

Val. Ah ! voili qui va bien, monsieur, je 
suis ravi de vous voir raisonnable. 

Lucas. Vous me boutez la joie au coeur, 
quand je vous vois parler comme ca. 

Val. Je vous demande pardon ae toute mon 
ame. 

Lucas. Jc vous demandons excuse de la 
libart£ que j’avons prise. 

Sgan. (A part) Ouais, serait-ce bien moi 
qui me tromperais, et serais-je devenu medecin 
sans m’en 6tre aper£U? 

Val. Monsieur, vous nc vous repentirez pas 
de nous montrer ce que vous 6tes, et vous ver* 
rez assur^ment que vous en serez satisfait. 

Sgan . Mais, messieurs, dites-moi, ne vous 
trompez-vous point vous-m6mes? Est-il bien 
assurd que je sois medecin ? 
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Lucas. Oui. par ma figu6 ! 

Sgan. Tout de bon ? 

Val. Sans doute. 

Sgan. Diable emporte si je le savais ! 

Val. Comment ! vous Stes le plus habile 
medecin du monde. 

190 Sgan . Ah 1 ah ! 

Lucas. Un medecin qui a gari je ne sais 
combien de maladies. 

Sgan. Tudieu ! 

Val. Un femme £tait tenue pour morte il y 
avait six heures ; elle etait prete k ensevelir, 
lorsque avec une goutte de quelque chose vous 
la fltes revenir et marcher d’abord par la 
chambre. 

Sgan. Peste ! 

200 Lucas . Un petit enfant de douze ans se 

laissit choir du haut d’un clocher, de quoi il 
eut la tete, les jambes et les bras casses ; et 
vous, avec je ne sais quel ongucnt, vous fltes 
qu’aussitdt il se rclevit sur ses pieds, et s’en fut 
jouer k la fossette. 

Sgan. Diantre ! 

Val. Enfin, monsieur, vous aurez contente- 
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ment avec nous, et vous gagnerez ce que vous 
voudrez, en vous laissant conduire ou nous pre- 
tendons vous mener. 210 

Sgan. Je gagnerai ce que je voudrai ? 

Val. Oui. 

Sgan. Ah ! je suis medecin, s$ns contredit. 

Je l’avais oubli6; mais je m’en ressouviens. 

De quoi est-il question? ou faut-il se trans- 
porter? 

Val. Nous vous conduirons. Il est question 
d’aller voir une fille qui a perdu la parole. 

Sgan. Ma foi ! je ne l’ai pas trouv^e. 

Val. (Bas d Lucas) Il aime k rire. (A 220 
Sganarelle) Allons, monsieur. 

Sgan. Sans une robe de medecin ? 

Val. Nous en prendrons une. 

Sgan. [Present ant sa boutcille d VaUre) 
Tenez cela, vous ; voilk ou je mets mes juleps. 

{Puis se tournant vers Lucas) Vous, marchez 
lrt-dessus, par ordonnance du medecin. 

Lucas. Palsanguenne ! v’lk un medecin qui 
me plait ; je pense qu’il reussira, car il est 
bouffon. 230 


LES FEMMES SA V ANTES 


I.— Act II .— Scene 5. 

CHRYSALE, MARTINE, PHILAMINTE, B&LISE. 

Afar. Me voiD, bien chanceuse. Ilelas! 
l’on dit bien vrai, 

Qui veut noyer son chien 1 ’accuse de la rage ; 

Et service d’autrui n’est pas un heritage. 

Cluy. Qu’est-cedonc?Qu’avez- vous, Martine? 

Mar. Cequej’ai? 

Chiy. Oui, Mar. J’ai que Ton me donne 
aujourd’hui mon cong6, monsieur. 

Cfoy. Votre cong£? Mar. Oui, madame 
me chasse. 

Chry . Je n’entends pas cela. Comment? 
Mar. On me menace, 

Si je ne sors d’ici, de me bailler cent coups. 

10 Cluy. Non, vous demeurerez: je suis con- 
tent de vous. 

Ma femme bien souvent k la t£te un peu chaude ; 

Et je ne veux pas, moi. . . . 

PHILAMINTE, b^lise, entrent. 

Phil. (Apercevant Martine) Quoi ! je vous 
vois, maraude ! 

Vite, sortez, friponne; allons, quittez ces 
lieux, 

Et ne vous pr&entez jamais devant mes yeux. 


Chry. Tout doux. Phil. Non, e’en est 
fait. Chry. He! Phil. Je veux qu’elle 
sorte ! 

Chry. Mais qu’a-t-elle commis pour vouloir 
de la sorte. . . ? • 

Phil. Quoi ! vous la soutenez? Chry. En 
aucune fa5on. 

Phil. Prenez-vous son parti contre moi? 

Chry. Mon Dieu, non; 

Je ne fais seulement que demander son crime. 20 
Phil. Suis-je pour la chasser sans cause 
legitime? 

Chry. Je ne dis pas cela; mais il faut de 
nos gens. . . . 

Phil. Non, elle sortira, vous dis-je, de 
ceans. 

Chry. Eh bien ! oui. Vous dit-on quelque 
chose la-contie? 

Phil. Je ne veux point d’ obstacle ftix d6sirs 
que je montre. 

Chry. D’accord. Phil. Et vous devez, en 
raisonnable 6poux, 

Etre pour moi contre elle, et prendre mon 
courroux. 

Chry. {Se tournant vers Martine) Aussi 
fais*je. Oui, ma femme avec raison 
vous chasse, 

Coquine ; It votre crime est indigne de grtce. 
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30 Mar. Qu’est-ce done que j’ai fait? Chry . 
(Bas) Ma foi, je ne sais pas. * 

Phil. Elle est d’humeur encore a n’en faire 
aucun cas. 

Chry . A-t-elle, pour donner mature k votre 
haine 4 

Casse quelque miroir ou quelque porcelaine ? 

Phil, Voudrais-je la chasser, et vous figure/- 
vous 

Que pour si peu de chose on sc mette cn 
courroux? 

Chry. (A Martins ) Qu’est-ce a dire? (J 
Philaminte) L’afiaire est done consider- 
able? 

Phil. Sans doute. Me voit-on femme 
d^raisonnable ? 

Chry . Est-ce qu’elle a laisse, d’un esprit 
negligent, 

D^rober quelque aiguiere on quelque plat 
d’argent? 


40 Phil. Cost pis que tout cela, Chry. Pis 
que tout cela? Phil. Pis. 

Chry. (A Martins. A Philaminte) Com- 
ment ! diantre, friponne ! Euh ! a-t-elle 
commis? ... * 

Phil. Elle a, d’une insolence k nulle autre 
pareille, 

Apr£s trente 1090ns, insulte mon oreille 

Par l’impropriet^ d’un mot sauvage et bas 

Qu’en termes decisifs condamne Vaugelas. 

Chry. Est-ce D?. . . Phil. Quoi ! toujours, 
malgre nos remontrances, 

Heurter le fondement de toutes les sciences, 

La grammaire, qui sait regenter iusqu’aux rois, 

Et les fait, la main haute, obeir a ses lois? 

50 Chry . Du plus grand dcs forfaits je la 

croyais coupablc. 

Phil. Quoi? vous ne trouvez pas ce crime 
impardonnable? 

Chry. Si fait. Phil. Je voudrais bien que 
vous l’excusassiez ! 

Chry. Je n’ai garde. Bil. 11 est vrai que 
ce sont des pities : 

Toute construction est par elle d^truite : 

Et des lois du langage on l’a cent fois 
instruite. 

Mar. Tout ce que vous prechez est, je crois 
bel et bon ; 

* Mais je ne saurais, moi, parler votre jargon. 

Phil. Limpudente! Appeler un jargon le 
langage 

fonde ^tr la raison et sur le bel usage ! 

60 Mar. Quand on se fait entendre, on parle 
toujours bien, 

Et tous vos biaux dictons ne servent pas de 
rien. 

Phil. Eh bien 1 ne voi& pas encore de son 
style? 

No servent pas de rien l Bil. 0 cervelle 
indocile l 

Faut-il qu’avec les soinsqu’on pre$d incessam- 
ment 


On ne te puisse apprendre k parler congrflment ! 

De pas , mis avec rien , tu fais la recidive; 

Et e’est, comme on t’adit, trop d’une negative. 

Mar. Mon Dieu! je n’avons pas ?tugu£ 
comme vous, 

Et je parlons tout droit comme on parle cheux 
nous. 

Phil. Ah! peut-on y tenir? Bil. Quel 70 
solccisme horrible ! 

Phil. En voili pour tuer une oreille 
sensible. 

BH. Ton esprit, je i’avoue, est bien materiel : 

Jc n’est qu’un singulier, avons est un pluriel. 

Veux-tu toute ta vie offenser la grammaire? 

Mar. Qui parle d’offenser grand W re ni 
grand- -pere? 

Phil. O ciel ! Bil. Grammaire est prise & 
contre-sens par toi ; 

Et je t’ai dit deja d’ou vient ce mot. Mar. 

Ma foi ! 

Qu’il vienne de Chaillot, d’Auteuil ou de 
Pontoise, 

Cela ne me fait rien. Bil. Quelle &me 
villageoise ! 

La grammaire, du verbe et du nominatif, 80 

Comme de I’adjectif avec le substantif, 

Nous enseigne les lois. Mar. J’ai, madame, 
k vous dire 

Que je ne connais point ces gens-l&. Phil. 

Quel martyre ! 

Bil. Ce sont les noms des mots; et l’on 
doit regardcr 

En quoi e’est qu’il les faut faire ensemble 
Recorder. 

Mar. Qu’ils s’accordent entre eux ou se gour- 
ment, qu’importe ? 

Phil. (A Bilise) Eh mon Dieu! finissez un 
discours de la sorte. (A Chry sale.) 

Vous ne voulez pas, vous, me la faire sorlir? 

Chry. (A part) Si fait. A son caprice il 
me faut consentir. 

Va, ne l’irrite point; retire-toi, Martine. 90 

Phil. Comment! vous avez peur d’offenser 
la coquine? 

Vous lui parlez d’un ton tout k fait obligeant! 

Chry. {D’un ton ferme) Moi? point. 
Allons, sortez. {D’un ton plus iioux) 
Va-t’en, ma pauvre enfant. 

[Martine sort. 

Chry. Vous etes satisfaite, et la voiD partie : 

Mais je n’approuve point une telle sortie ; 

C’est une fille propre aux choses qu’elie fait, 

Et vous me la chasscz pour un maigre sujet. 

Phil. Vous voulez que toujours je l'aie k 
mon service 

Pour mettre incessament mon oreille au 
supplice? 

Bil. II est vrai que l’on sue a souffrir ses 100 
discours ; 

Elle y met Vaugelas en pieces tous les jours ; 

Et les moindres defauts de ce grossier genie 

Sont ou le pl^onasme ou la cacophonie. 
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Chry, Qu’importe qu’elle manque aux lois 
de Vaugelas, 

Pourvu qu’d la cuisine elle ne manque pas? 

J’aime bien mieux, pour moi, qu’en £pluchant 
ses herbes 

Elle accommode mal les noms avec les verbes, 

Et redise cent fois un bas et mdchant mot, 

Que de briller ma viande ou saler trop mon pot. 

1 10 Je vis de bonne soupe, et non de beau langage. 

Vaugelas n’apprend point k bien fairc un 
potage; 

Et Malherbe et Balzac, si savants en beaux 
mots, 

En cuisine, peut-etre, auraient £t6 des sots. 
Phil. Que ce discours grossier terriblement 
assomme ! 

Et quelle indignity, pour ce qui s’appelle 
homme, 

D’etre baiss£ sans cesse aux soins mat Uriels, 

Au lieu de se hausser vers les spirituels ! 

Le corps, cette guenille, est-il d’une importance, 

D’un prix a m6riter seulement qu’on y pense? 

120 Et n e devons-nous pas laisser cela bien loin? 

Chry . Oui, mon corps est moi-mcme, et 
j’en veux prendre soin. 

Guenille, si Ton veut; ma guenille m’est chfcre, 
Bil. Le corps avec l’esprit fait figure, mon 
frdre ; 

Mais, si vous en croyez tout le mondc savant, 

L’esprit doit sur le corps prendre le pas devant ; 

Et notre plus grand soin, notre premiere 
instance, 

Doit etre k le nourrir du sue de la science. 


Chry . Voulez-vous que je dise? II faut 
qu’enfin j’£clate, 

Que je Rve le masque et decharge ma rate. 

130 De folles on vous traite, et j’ai fort sur le 
coeur. . . . 

Phil . Comment done 

Chry . (A Bilise ) C’est d vous que je parle, 
ma sceur. 

Le moindre solccisme en parlant vous irrite; 

Mais vous en faites, vous, d’etranges en 
conduite. 

Vos livres kernels ne me contentent pas ; 

Et, horsun gros Plutarque d mettre mes rabats, 

Vous devriez brfiler tout ce meuble inutile, 

Et laisser la science aux docteurs de la ville ; 

M’dter, pour faire bien, du grenier de c< 5 ans, 
140 Cette longue lunette k faire peur aux gens, 

Et cent brimborions dont l’aspect importune ; 

Ne point aller chercher ce qu’on fait dans la 
lune, 

Et vous mSler un peu de ce qu’on fait chez 
vous, 

Ou nous voyons aller tout sens dessus dessous. 


Quoi ? l’on sait tout chez moi, hors ce qu’il faut 
savoir, 

On y sait comme vont lune, 6toile polaire, 
V£nus, Saturne et Mars, dont je n’ai point 
affaire; 


Et dans ce vain savoir, qu’on va chercher si loin, 

On ne sait comme va mon pot, dont j’ai besoin. 

Mes gens k la science aspirent pour vous plaire, 150 
Et tous ne font rien moins que ce qu’ils ont d 
faire. 

Raisonner est l’emploi de toute ma maison, 

Et le raisonnement en bannit la raison. 

L’un me brtile mon r6t en iisant quelque 
histoire, 

L’autre r£ve d des vers quand je demande k 
boire : 

Enfin je vois par eux votre exemple suivi, 

Et j’ai des serviteurs, et ne suis point servi. 

Une pauvre servante, au moins, m’6tait rest£e, 

Qui de ce mauvais air n’6tait point infectee: 

Et voild qu’on la chasse avec un grand fracas, 160 
A cause qu’elle manque k parler Vaugelas. 

Je vous le dis, ma soeur, tout ce train-id me 
blesse ; 

Car c’est, comme j’ai dit, k vous que je 
m’adresse. 

Phil. Quelle bassesse, 6 ciel, et d’dme et de 
langage ! 

Bil. Est-il de petits corps un plus lourd 
assemblage, 

Un esprk compose d’atomes plus bourgeois? 

Et de ce meme sang sc pent-il que je sois? 

Je me veux mal de mort d’etre de votre race, 

Et, de confusion, j’abandonne la place. 


II.— Act III.— Scene 1. 

PHILAMINTE, ARMANIJE, BILISE, TRISSOTIN, 
LKP1NE, HENRIETTE, VADIUS, 

Phil. Ah! mettons-nous ici pour £couter k 
l’aise 

Ces vers que mot d mot il est besoin qu’on pese. 

Arm. Je bride de les voir. BiL Et l’on 
s’en meurt chez nous. 

Phil. (A Trissotin ) Ce sont charmes pour 
moi que ce qui part de vous. . . . 

Ann. Ce m’est une douceur k nulle autre 
pareille. 

Bil. Ce sont repas friands qu’on donne k 
mon oreille. 

Phil. Ne faites point languir de si pressants 
desirs. 

Arm. Depechez. Bil. Faites t6t, et hdtez 
nos plaisirs. 

Phil. A notre impatience offrez votre 
^pigramme, 

Iris. (A Philaminte) Helasl c’est un enfant 10 
tout nouveau-n£, madame. 

Son sort assurement a lieu de vous toucher ; 

Et c’est dans votre cour que j’en viens 
d’accoucher. 

Phil. Pogr me le rendre cher il suffit de son 
p&re. 
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Tris. Votre approbation lui peut servir do 
mere. 

Bil. Qu’il a d’esprit ! 

Henriette entre. 

Phil, (A Henriette qui vent se retirer) ITola ! 
Pourquoi done fuyez-vous? 

Hen. C’est de peur de troubler un entretien 
si doux. 

Phil. Approchez, et venez, de toutes vos 
oreilles, 

Prendre part auplaisir d’entendre des merveilles. 
20 [Hen. Je sais peu les beautes de tout ce 
qu’on ecrit, 

Et ce n’est pas mon fait que les choses d’esprit. 

Phil. II n’importe. Aussi bicn ai-jc k vous 
dire ensuite 

Un secret dont il faut que vous soycz instruite.] 

Tris* {A Henriette ) Les sciences n’ont ricn 
qui vous puisse enflammer, 

Et vous ne vous piquez que de savoir charmer. 

Hen. Aussi peu l’un que l’autrc ; et je n’ai 
nulle envie. . . . 

Bil. Ah ! songeons k 1 ‘enfant nouveau-ne, je 
vous prie. 

Phil. (A Lipine ) Allons, petit ga^on, vite, 
de quoi s’asseoir. 

(Lipine, en apportant des chaises , se laisse 
tomher.) 

Voyez l’impertinent ! Est-cc que Ton doit choir, 
30 Apr&s avoir appris l’equilibrc des choses? 

Bil. De ta chute, ignorant, ne vois-tu pas 
les causes? 

Et qu’elle vient d’avoir du point fixe ecarte 

Ce que nous appelons centre de gravity? 

Lip. Je m’en suis aper9U, madame, £tant par 
terre. 

• Phil. ( A Lipine qui sort ) Le lourdaud ! 

Tris. Bien lui prend de n’etre pas de verre. 

Arm. Ah I de l’esprit partout! Bil. Cela 
ne tarit pas. (/Is s'asseyent.) 

Phil. Servez-nous promptement votre aim- 
able repas. 

Tris. Pour cette grande faim qu’a mes yeux 
on expose, 

40 Un plat seul de huit vers me semble peu de 
chose, 

Et je pense qu’ici je ne ferai pas mal 

D. joindre & l’^pigramme, ou bien au madrigal, 

Le ragofit d’un sonnet qui chez une princesse 

A passjLpour avoir quelque d^licatesse. 

II est ae sel attique assaisonne partout ; 

Et vous le trouverez, je crois, d’assez bon gofit. 

Arm. Ah! je n’en doute point. Phil. 
Donnons vite audience. 

Bil. (Inteirompant Trissotin chaque fois 
qtiil se dispose h lire ) Je sens d’aise 
mon cceur tressaillir par avance. 

* J’aime la po£sie avec ent£tement, 

50 Et surtout quand les vers # sont tourn^s 
* galamment. 


Phil. Si nous parlons toujours, il ne pourra 
rien dire. 

Tris. So. . . . Bil. (A Henriette ) Silence, 
ma ni&ce. Arm. Ah! laissez-le done 
lire. 

Tris . 

Sonnet k la Princesse Uranje sur sa Fi&vre. 

Votre prudence est endormie 
De t ratter magnifiquement 
Et de loger superbement 
Votre plus cruelle ennemie. 

Bil. Ah! le joli d£but! Arm . Qu’il a le 
tour galant ! 

Phil. Lui seul des vers aiscs possMe le talent. 

Arm. A Prudence end \ Il faut rendre les 60 
armes. 

Bil. Loger son ennemie est pour moi plein 
de charmes. 

Phil. J’aime superbement et magnifiquement ; 

Ces deux adverbes joints font admirablement. 

Bil. Pretons Toreille au reste. 

7 'ns. Votre prudence est endormie 
De traiter magnifiquement 
Et de loger superbement 
Votre plus cruelle ennemie. 

Arm. Prudence endormie ! 

Bil. Loger son ennemie ! 7 ° 

Phil. Superbement et magnijiquemenil 
Tris. Faites-la sortir, quoi qu'on die, 

De votre riche appartement 
Ou cette ingrate insolemment 
Attaque votre belle vie. 

Bil. Ah! tout doux; laissez-moi de grztce 
respirer. 

Arm. Donncz-nous, s’il vous plait, le loisir 
d’admirer. 

Phil. On se sent k ces vers, jusques au fond 
de l’amc, 

Coulcr je ne sais quoi qui fait que l’on se pfime. 

Arm. Faites-la sortir, quoi qu’on die, 80 

De votre riche appartement. 

Que riche appartement est 1 k joliment dit ! 

Et que la metaphore est mise avec esprit! 

Phil. Faites-la sortir, quoi qu’on die. 

Ah que ce quoiqu'ondiez std’ungoCit admirable ! 

C’est k mon sentiment un endroit unpayable. 

Arm. De quoi qiion die aussi mon cceur est 
amoureux. 

Bil. Te suis de votre avis, quoi qiion die est 
heureux. 

Arm. Je voudrais l’avoir fait. Bil. Il vaut 
toutc une pi£ce, 

Phil. Mais en comprend-on bien, comme 9c 
moi, la finesse ? 

Arm. et Bil. Oh! oh! 

Phil. Faites-la sortir, quoi qu’on die. . . . 

Que de la fi£vre on prenne ici les int6r£ts ; 

N’ayez aucun egard, moquez-vous des caquets, 
Faites-la sortir, quoi qu’on die, 

Quoi qu’on die, quoi qu’on die. 

Ce quoi qu'on die en dit beaucoup plus qu’il ne 
semble. 

Je ne sais pas, pour moi, si chacunmeressemble; 

Mais j’entends U-dessous un million de mots. 
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loo Bil. II est vrai qu’il dit plus de choses qu’il 
n’est gros. 

Phil. (A Trissotin) Mais quand vous avez 
fait ce charmant quoi qu'on die , 

Avez- vous compris, vous, toute son kergie? 
Songiez-vous bien vous meme a tout ce qu’il 
nous dit, 

Et pensiez-vous alors y mettre tant d’csprit? 

Tris. Hai! Hai! 

Ann. J’ai fort aussi 1 'ingrate dans la tete: 
Cette ingrate de fievre, injuste, malhonnete, 
Qui traite mal les gens qui la logent chez eux. 

Phil. Enfin les quatrains sont admirables 
tous deux. 

Iio Venons-en promptement aux tercets, je vous 
prie. 

Arm. Ah! s’il vous plait, encore une fois 
quoi qu'on die. 

TriS. Faites-la sortir, quoi qu'on die. . . . 

Phil., Arm . et Bil. Quoi qu'on die! 

Tris. De votre riche appartement. . . . 

Phil., Arm. et Bil. Riche appartement! 

Tris. Ou cette ingrate insolcmment. . . . 

Phil., Arm. et Bil. Cette ingrate de fievre! 

Tris. Attaque votre belle vie. 

Phil. Votre belle vie! 

120 Arm, et Bil. Ah ! 

Tris. Quoi I sans respecter votre rang, 

Elle se prend k votre sang. . . . 

Phil., Arm. et Bil. Ah! 

Tris. Et nuit et jour vous fait outrage. 

Si vous la conduisez aux bains, 

Sans la marchander davantage, 

Noyez-la de vos propres mains. 

Phil. On n’en peut plus. Bil. On pame. 
Arm. On se meurt de plaisir. 

Phil. De mille doux frissons vous vous 
sentez saisir. 

130 Arm, Si vous la conduisez aux bains. . . . 

Bil. Sans la marchander davantage. . . . 

Phil. Noyez-la de vos propres mains. 

De vos propres mains , Ih, noyez-la , dans les 
bains. 

Arm . Chaque pas dans vos vers recontre un 
trait charmant. 

Bil. Partout on s'y prom&ne avec ravisse- 
ment. 

Phil. On n’y saurait marcher que sur de 
belles choses. 

Ann. Ce sont petits chemins tout parsemk 
de roses. 

Tris. Le sonnet done vous sembie . . . 

Phil. Admirable, nouveau ; 

140 Et personne jamais n’a rien fait de si beau. 

Bil. (A Henriette) Quoi! sans emotion 
pendant cette lecture ! 

Vous faites 1 k, ma nike, une Strange figure. 

Hen. Chacun fait ici-bas la figure qu’il peut, 
Ma tante ; et bel esprit, il ne Test pas qui veut. 

Tris. Peut-6tre que mes vers^importunent 
madame. 

Hen. Point. Je n’koute pas. Phil. Ah! 
voyons l’^pigramme. 


Tris. 

Sur un Carrosse de Couleur Amarante 
donn& a une Dame de ses Amies. 

Phil. Ses titres ont toujours quelque chose 
de rare. 

Arm. A cent beaux traits d’esprit leur 
nouveau t6 prepare. 

T ns. L’amour si cherement xn’a vendu son lien. ... ICO 

Phil., Arm. et Bit. Ah ! 

Tris. Qu’il m’en coflte d6jk la moiti£ de mon bien ; 

Et quand tu vois ce beau carrosse, 

Ou tant d’or se relfeve en bosse, 

Qu’il 6tonne tout le pays, 

Et fait pompeusement triompher ma Lais. . . . 

Phil. Ah ! ma Lais l voil& de 1 ’ Erudition. 

Bil. L’enveloppe est jolie, et vaut un million, 

Tris. Kt quand tu vois ce beau carrosse 

Oil tant d’or se releve en bosse l6o 

Qu’il (itonne tout le pays, 

Et fait pompeusement tnompber ma Lai’s, 

Ne dis plus qu’il est amarante , 

Dis plutOt qu’il est de ma rente. 

Arm. Oh, oh, oh! Celui-la ne s’attend 
point du tout. 

Phil. On n’a que lui qui puissc krire de ce 
goilt. 

Bil. Ne dis plus qu’il est amarante , 

Dis plutot qu’il est de ma rente. 

Voili qui se decline, ma rente , de ma rente , 
h ma rente. 

Phil. Je ne sais, du moment que je vous ai jj 0 
connu, 

Si sur votre sujet j’eus 1 ’esprit prkenu ; 

Mais j’admire partout vos vers et votre prose. 

Leiune [entrant). 

Lip. (A Trissotin) Monsieur, un homme est 
U qui veut parler k vous, 

II est vetu de notr et parle d’un ton doux. (Ilf 
se livent . ) 

Tris . C’est cet ami savant qui m’a fait tant 
d’instance 

De lui donner l’honneur de votre connaissance. 

Phil. Pour le faire venir vous avez tout 
credit. ( Trissotin va an • dev ant de 
Vadius , qui entre.) 

Phil. (A Armande et ct Bilise) Faisons bien 
les honneurs au moins de notre esprit. 

(A Henriette qui veut sortir.) 

Hol& ! je vous ai dit en paroles bien claires, 

Que j’ai besoin de vous. Hen. Mais pour 180 
quelles affaires? 

Phil. Venez; on va dans peu vous Tes faire 
savoir. 

Tris. (Prisentant Vadius) Voici l'homme 
qui meurt du dkir de vous voir; 

En vous le produisant, je ne crains point le 
blime 

D’avoir admis chez vous un profane, madame: 

II peut tenir son coin parmi les beaux esprits. 

Phil. La main qui le prlsente en dit asses 
le prix. 
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Tris. II a des vieux auteurs la pleine 
intelligence, 

Et sait du grec, madame, autant qu’homme de 
France. 

Phil. (A Bilise) Du grec! 6 ciel, du grec! 
II sait du grec, ma soeur ! 

190 2 W. ( A Afmande ) Ah ! ma ni£ce, du grec ! 

Arm. Du grec ! quelle douceur ! 

Phil. Quoi ! monsieur sait du grec ! Ah ! 
permettcz, de gr&ce, 

Que, pour l’amour du grec, monsieur, on vous 
embrasse. ( Vadius embrasse aussi 
Bilise et Armande.) 

Hen. {A Vadius qui vent aussi Pembrasser) 
Excusez-moi, monsieur, je n’entends 
pas le grec. (Ils s'asseyent.) 

Phil. J’ai pour les livres grecs un merveitleux 
respect. 

Vad. Je crains d’etre flcheux par l’ardeur 
qui m’engage 

A vous rendre aujourd’hui, madame, mon 
hommage, 

Et j’aurai pu troubler quelque docte entretien. 

Phil. Monsieur, avec du grec on ne peut 
g&ter rien. 

Tris . Vos vers ont des beautes que n’onl 
point tous les autres. 

200 Vad. Les Graces et Venus regnent dans 
tous les vdtres. 

Tris . Vous avez le tour libre et le beau 
choix des mots. 

Vad. On voit partout chez vous Vithos et le 
pathos. 

Tris. Est-il rien d’amoureux com me vos 
chansonnettes? 

Vad. Peut-on rien voir d’egal aux sonnets 
que vous faites? 

Tris. Rien qui soit plus charmant que vos 

• petits rondeaux? 

Vad. Rien de si plein d’esprit que tous vos 
madrigaux? 

Tris. Aux ballades surtout vous etes admir- 
able. 

Vad. Et dans les bouts rimes je vous trouve 
adorable. 

(A Trissotin) Horn! C’est uneballade, et je 
veux que tout net 

210 Vous men. . . . Tris. (A Vadius) Avez-vous 
vu certain petit sonnet, 

Sur la fi&vre qui tient la princesse Uranic? 

Vud. Oui. Hier il me fut lu dans une 
cimipagnie. 

Tris. Vous en savez l’auteur? Vad. Non; 
mais je sais fort bien 

Qu’it ne le point flatter, son sonnet ne vaut rien. 

Tris. Beaucoup de gens pourtant le trouvent 
admirable. 

Vad. Cela n’empeche pas qu’il ne soit 
miserable; 

Et, si vous l’avez vu, vous serez de^non gofit. 


Tris. Je sais que lrt-dessus je n’en suis point 
du tout, 

Et que d’un tel sonnet peu de gens sont 
capables. 

Vad. Me preserve le ciel d’en faire de 220 
semblablcs ! 

Tris. Je soutiens qu’on ne peut en faire de 
meilleur ; 

Et ma grande raison c’est que j’en suis l’auteur. 

Vad. Vous? Tris. Moi. Vad. Je ne sais 
done comment se lit l’affaire. 

Tris. C’est qu’on fut malheureux de ne 
pouvoir vous plaire. 

Vaa. II faut qu’en ecoutant j’aie eu l’esprit 
distrait, 

Ou bien que le lecteur m'ait gate le sonnet. 

Mais laissons ce discours, et voyons ma 
ballade. 

Tris. La ballade, & mon goAt, est une chose 
fade ; 

Ce n’en est plus la mode, elle sent son vieux 
temps. 

Vad. La ballade pourtant charme beaucoup 230 
de gens. 

Tris. Cela n’empeche pas qu’elle ne me 
dcplaise. 

Vad. Elle n’en reste pas pour cela plus 
mauvaise. 

Tris. Elle a pour les pedants de merveil- 
lieux appas. 

Vad. Ccpcndant nous voyons qu’elle ne 
vous plait pas. 

Tris. Vous donnez sottement vos qualitds 
aux autres. {I/s se Invent tous.) 

Vad. Fort impertinemment vous me jetez 
les vAtrcs. 

Tris. Allez, petit grimaud, barbouilieur de 
papier ! 

Vad. Allez, rimeur de balle, opprobre du 
metier ! 

Tris. Allez, fripier d’ecrits, impudent 
plagiaire ! 

Vad. Allez, cuistre ! . . . Phil . Eh, mes- 240 
sieurs! que pretendez-vous faire? 

Tris. (A Vadius) Va, va restituer tous les 
honteux larcins 

Que reclament sur toi les Grecs et les Latins ! 

Vad. Va, va-t’en faire amende honorable au 
Parnasse 

D’avoir fait k tes vers estropier Horace ! 

Tris. Souviens-toi de ton livre et de son peu 
de bruit ! 

Vad. Et toi, dc ton libraire k l’hdpital rdduit ! 

Tris. Ma gloire est ctablie, en vain tu la 
dtahires. 

Vad. Ma plume t’apprendra quel homme je 
puis etre. 

Tris. Et la mienne saura te faire voir ton 
mattre. 

Vad. Je te d£fie en vers, prose, grec et latin. 250 

Tris. Eh bien! nous nous verrons seui a 
seul chez Barbin. 
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LES F0URBER1ES DE SCAPIN 


Act II .—Scene II. 

SCAPIN, g£ronte. 

Sea. (Faisantsemblant de ne pas voir Giron te ) 

0 ciel ! 6 disgrace impr^vue ! 6 miserable p&rc! 
Pauvre Geronte, que feras-tu? 

Gir . (A part ) Que dit-il de moi, avec ce 
visage afflig£ ? 

Sea. N’ya-t-il personne qui puisse me dire 
oil est le Seigneur Geronte ? 

Gir. Qu’ya-t-il, Scapin? 

Sea. (Courant sur • le thidtre , sans vouloir 
IO entendre ni voir Gironte) Oil pourrai-je le 
rencontrer, pour lui dire cette infortune? 

Gir. ( Courant apris Scapin) Qu’est - ce 
done? 

Sea. En vain je cours de tous cdtes pour le 
pouvoir trouver. 

Gir. Me voici. 

Sea. II faut qu’il soit cache dans quelque 
endroit qu’on ne puisse point deviner. 

Gir. (Anrtant Scapin) 1 lolrt ! Es - tu 
20 aveugle, aue tu ne me vois pas? 

Sea. An ! monsieur, il n’y a pas moycn de 
vous rencontrer. 

Gir. II y a une heure que je suis devant toi. 
Qu’est-ce que e’est done qu’il y a? 

Sea . Monsieur . . . 

Gir. Quoi? 

Sea. Monsieur, votre fils . . . 

Gir. Eh bien ! mon fils? 

Sea. Est tomb£ dans une disgrace la plus 
30 Strange du monde. 

Gir. Et quelle? 

Sea. Je l’ai trouve tant6t tout tristc dc je ne 
sais quoi que vous lui avez dit, oil vous m’avez 
mele assez mal k propos; et, cherchant a 
divertir cette tristesse, nous nous sommes all£s 
promener sur le port. La, entre autres choses, 
nous avons arret6 nos yeux sur une galere 
turque assez bien £quip£e. Un jeune Turc de 
bonne mine nous a invites d’y entrer, et nous a 
40 pr£sent6 la main. Nous y avons passe. II 
nous a fait mille civilit^s, nous a donn6 la 
collation, ou nous avons mange des fruits les 
plus excellents qui se puissent voir, et bu du 
vin que nous avons trouv^ le meilleur du 
monde. 

Gir. Qu’y a-t-il de si affligeant k tout cela? 

Sea. Attendez, monsieur, nous y voici. Pen- 
dant que nous mangions, il a fait mettre la 
galore en mer; et, se voyant &oignd du port, 

50 il m’a fait mettre dans un esquif et m’envoie 
vous dire que, si vous ne lui envoyez par moi, 
tout k l’heure, cinq cents ecus, il va vous 
emmener votre fils en Alger. 

Gir. Comment diantre! cinq cents ^cus! 
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Sea. Oui, monsieur; et, de plus, il ne m’a 
donne pour cela que deux heures. 

Gir. Ahl le pendard de Turc! m’assassiner 
de la facon ! 

Sea. C’est kvous, monsieur, d’aviser promptc- 
ment aux movens de sauver des fers un fils que 60 
vous aimez avec tant de tendresse. 

Gir. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galore? 

Sea. Il ne songeait pas il ce qui lui est arrivd. 

Gir. Va-t’cn, Scapin, va-t’en vite dire k ce 
Turc que je vais envoyer la justice apr&s lui. 

Sea. La justice en pleine mer ! vousmoquez- 
vous des gens? 

Gir. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galore? 70 

Sea. Une median te destinee conduit quel- 
quefois les personnes. 

Gir. Il faut, Scapin, il faut que tu fasscs ici 
Taction dun serviteur fid&lc. 

Sea. Quoi, monsieur? 

Gir. Que tu ailles dire a ce Turc qu’il me 
renvoie mon fils, et que tu te mettes k sa place 
jusqu’k ce que j’aie amass£ la somme qu’il 
demande. 

Sea. He, monsieur! songcz-vous a ce que 80 
vous dites? et vous figurez-vous que ce Turc 
ait si peu de sens aue d’aller recevoir un 
miserable comme moi a la place de votre fils! 

Gir. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galere? 

Sea. Il ne devinait pas ce malheur. Songez, 
monsieur, qu’il ne m’a donn 6 que deux heures. 

Gir. Tu dis qu’il demande . . . ? 3 

Sea. Cinq cents £cus. 

Gir. Cinq cents £cus ! n’a-t-il point de con- 90 
science? 

Sea. Vraiment oui! de la conscience k un 
Turc! 

Gir. Sait-il bien ce que e’est que cinq cents 
£cus? 

Sea. Oui, monsieur; il sait que e’est mille 
cinq cents livres. 

Gir. Croit-il, le traitre, que mille cinq cents 
livres se trouvent dans le pas d'un cheval ! 

Sea. Ce sont des gens qui n’entendent point 100 
de raison. 

Gir. Mais que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galore? 

Sea. Il est vrai ; mais quoi ! on ne pr^voyait 
pas les choses. De gr&ce, monsieur, <wp£chez. 

Gir, Tiens, voilk la clef de mon armoire. 

Sea. Bon. 

Gir. Tu 1 ’ouvriras. 

Sea. Fort bien. 

Gir. Tu c trouveras une grosse clef du c6t6 HO 
gauche, qui est celle de mon grenier. 
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Sea. Oui. 

Gir. Tu iras prendre toutes les hardes qui 
sont dans cette grande manne, et tu les vendras 
aux fripiers, pour aller racheter mon fils. 

Sea. ( En lui rendant la clef) He, monsieur ! 
r£vez-vous? Je n’aurais pas cent francs de tout 
ce que vous flites; et de plus, vous savez le peu 
de temps qu’on m’a dom\L 
120 Gir. Mais que diable aliait-il faire dans cette 
galore? 

Sea. Oh ! que de paroles perdues ! Laisscz 
1 k cette galore, et songez que le temps presse, 
et que vous courez risque de perdre votre fils. 
Urns! mon pauvre maitre, peut-etre que je 
ne te verrai de ma vie, et qu’a rheure que je 
parle on t’emm&ne esclave en Alger ! Mais le 
ciel me sera tlmoin que j’ai fait pour toi tout 
ce que j’ai pu, et que, si tu manques it etre 
130 rachet£, il n 5 en faut accuser que le peu d’amitie 
d’un p£re. 

Gir. Attends, Scapin, je men vais querir 
cette somme. 

Sea. D^pechez done vite, monsieur; je 
tremble que l’heure ne sonne. 

Gir. N’est-ce pas quatre cents ecus que tu 
dis? 

Sea . Non; cinq cents ^cus. 

Gir. Cinq cents ecus ! 

140 Sea. Oui. 

Gir. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galere? 

Sea. Vous avez raison. Mais hatez-vous. 

Gir. N’y avait-il point d’autre promenade? 

Sea . Cela est vrai ; mais faites promptement. 

Gir. Ah ! maudite galore ! 

Sea. (A part ) Cette galere lui tient au 

coeur. 

Gir. Tiens, Scapin : je ne me souvenais pas 
150 que je viens justement de recevoir cette somme 
ftior; et je ne croyais pas qu’elle dftt m’etre 


si t6t ravie. ( Tirant sa bourse de sa pochc y et 
la prisentant d Scapin) Tiens, va-t’en racheter 
mon fils. 

Sea. ( Tendant la main ) Oui, monsieur. 

Gir. (Retenant sa bourse qu'il fait semblant 
de vouloir donner d Scapin) Mais dis & ce 
Turc que e’est un scelerat. 

Sea. ( Tendant encore la main) Oui. 160 

Gir. (Recommenfant la mime action) Un 
infame. 

Sea. ( Tendant ioujours la main) Oui. 

Gir. (De mime) Un homme sans foi, un 
voleur. 

Sea. Laissez-moi faire. 

Gir. (De mime) Qu’il me tire cinq cents 
ecus contre toute sorte de droit. 

Sea. Oui. 

Gir. (De mime) Que je ne les lui donne 
ni it la mort, ni it la vie. * 7 ° 

Sea. Fort bien. 

Gir. (De mime) Et que, si jamais je 
l’attrape, je saurai me venger de lui. 

Sea. Oui. 

Gir. (Remettant sa bourse dans sa poche y * 
en sen allant) Va, va vite requerir mon fils. 

Sea. (C our ant aprh Gi route) Holit, mon- 
sieur! 

Gir. Quoi? 

Sea. Ou est done cet argent? *8o 

Gir. Ne te l’ai-je pas donn6? 

Sea. Non vraiment; vous l’avez remis dans 
votre poche. 

Gir. Ah! e’est la douleur qui me trouble 
I ’esprit. 

Sea. Je le vois bien. (Gironte donne 
i argent.) 

Gir. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galere? Ah! maudite galore! Traitre de 
Turc, it tous les diables! * 9 ° 


MONSIEUR DE POURCEAUGNAC 


Act I . — Scene 9. 

£raste, premier midecin, monsieur de 

POURCEAUGNAC, SECOND MEDECIN. 

Eraste (Au midecin) C’est moi, monsieur, 
qui vous ai envoys parler ces jours passes pour 
un parent un peu trouble d’esprit, que je veux 
vous donner chez vous, afin de le gu^rir avec 
plus de commodity et qu’il soit vu de moins 
de monde. 

* Prem. Mid. Oui, monsieur; j’ai d^j^ dispose 
tout, et prometsd’en avoir tous les sjins imagin- 
ables. 


firaste. Le voici. JO 

Prem. Mid. La conjoncture est tout a fait 
heurcuse; et j’ai ici un ancien de mes amis 
avec lequel je serai bien aise de consulter sa 
maladie. 

Monsieur de Pourceaugnac entre. 

firaste (A M. de Pourceaugnac) Une petite 
affaire m’estsurvenue, qui m’oblige k vous quitter 
(montrant le midecin ) ; mais voilit une personne 
entre les mains de qui je vous laisse, qui aura 
soin pour moi de vous traiter le mieux qu’il 
lui sera possible. < 20 

Prem. Mid. Le devoir de ma profession m’y 

2 K 
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oblige, et c’est assez que vous me chargiez de 
ce soin. 

M. de P. (A part) C’est son maitre-d’h6tel, 
sans doute ; et il faut que ce soit un homme de 
quality. 

Prem. Mid . [A Araste) Oui, je vous assure 
ue je traiterai monsieur methodiquement et 
ans toutes les r^gularit^s de notre art. 

30 M. de P. Mon Dieu, il ne faut point tant de 
c£r£monies ; et je ne viens pas ici pour incom- 
moder. 

Prem. Mid. Un tel emploi ne me donne que 
de la joie. 

Araste. ( Au midecin) Voila toujours dix 
pistoles d’avance, en attendant ce que j’ai 
promis. 

M. de P. Non, s’il vous platt, je n’entends 
pas que vous fassiez de d^pense et que vous 
40 envoyiez rien acheter pour moi. . . . Je vous 
demande de ne me traiter qu’en ami. 

Araste . C’est ce que je veux faire. (Bas au 
midecin) Je vous recommande surtout de ne 
le point laisser sortir de vos mains ; car, parfois, 
il veut s’echapper. 

Prem. Mid. (Bas) Ne vous mettez pas en 
peine. 

Araste (A M. de Pourceaugnac) Je vous pric 
de m’excuser de l’incivilit^ que je commets. 

(// sort. 

50 M. de P . Vous vous moquez, et c’est trop 
de grace que vous me faitcs. 

Prem. Mid. Ce m’est bcaucoup d’honneur, 
monsieur, d’etre choisi pour vous rendre service. 

M. de P. Je suis votre serviteur. 

Second Midecin entr'e. 

Prem. Mid. Voici un habile homme, mon 
confrere, avec lequel je vais consultcr la manicre 
dont nous vous traiterons. 

M. de P. 11 ne faut point tant de fac^ons, 
vous dis-je; je suis homme k me contenter de 
60 l’ordinaire. 

Prem. Mid. Allons, des sieges. 

(Des laquais entrent et donnent des siiges.) 

M. de P. (A part) VoilA, pour un jeune 
homme, des domestiques bien lugubres. 

Prem. Mid. Allons, monsieur ; prenez votre 
place, monsieur. ( ies deux midecins font 
asseoir M. de Pourceaugnac entre tux deux. ) 

M. de P. (S’asseyant) Votre tr&s humble 
valet. (Les deux ?nidecins lui prennent chacun 
tttte main pour lui tdter le pouls) Que veut 
70 dire cela? 

Prem. Mid. Mangez-vous bien, monsieur? 

M. de P. Oui, et bois encore mieux. 

Prem. Mid. Tant pis. Cette grande appeti- 
tion du froid et de l’humide est une indication 
de la chaleur et s&heressc qui est au-dedans. 
Dormez-vous fort? 

M. de P. Oui, quand j’ai bien soup6. 

Prem. Mid. Faites-vous des songes? 

M. de P Quelquefois. 

80 Prem. Mid. De quelle nature sont ils? 


M. de P. De la nature des songes. Quelle 
diable de conversation est-ce 1A? 

Prem. Mid. Vos dejections, comment sont- 
elles? 

M. de P. Ma foi, je ne comprends rien k 
toutes ces questions, et je veux plutbt boire un 
coup. • 

Prem. Mid. Un peu de patience. Nous 
allons raisonner sur votre affaire devant vous, 
et nous le ferons en fran£ais pour Stre plus 90 
intelligiblcs. 

M. de P. Quel grand raisonnement faut-il 
pour manger un morceau? 

Prem. Mid. Comme ainsi qu’on ne puisse 
guerir une maladie qu’on ne la connaisse par- 
faitement, et qu’on ne la puisse parfaitement 
connaitrc sans en bien etablir l’idee particuliere 
et la veritable espece par ses signes diagnosti- 
ques et prognostiques, vous me permettrez, 
monsieur notre ancien, d’entrer en considcra- 100 
tion de la maladie dont il s’agit, avant que de 
toucher a la iherapeutique et aux remedes qu’il 
nous conviendra faire pour la parfaite curation 
d’icelle. Je dis done, monsieur, avec votre 
permission, que notre malade, ici present, est 
malheureusement attaque, affecte, poss£de, tra- 
vaille de cette sorte de folie que nous nommons 
fort bien melancolie hypocondriaque, espece de 
folie tres facheuse, et qui ne demande pas moins 
qu’un Esculape comme vous, consomme dans no 
notre art ; vous, dis-je, qui avez blanchi, comme 
on dit, sous le harnais, et auquel il en a tant 
passe par les mains de toutes les felons. [Je 
l’appelle melancolie hypocondriaque, pour la 
distingucr des deux autres; car le cclebre 
Galien etablit doctement, a son ordinaire, 
trois especes de cette maladie qui nous nom- 
mons melancolie, ainsi appclee non-seulement 
par les Latins, mais encore par les Grecs; ce 
qui est bien k remarquer pour notre affaire: fti 120 
premiere, qui vient du propre vice du cerveau ; 
la seconde, qui vient de tout le sang fait 
et rendu atrabilaire; la troisieme, appelee 
hypocondriaque, qui est la ndtre, laquelle 
precede du vice de quclque partie du bas- 
ventre et de la region inferieure, mais particu- 
lierement de la rate, dont la chaleur et l’inflam- 
mation portent au cerveau de notre malade 
beaucoup de fuligines epaisses et crasses, dont 
la vapeur noire et maligne cause depravation 130 
aux fonctions de la faculty princesse, et fait la 
maladie dont, par notre raisonnement, il est 
manifestement atteint et convaincu. Qu’ainsi 
ne soit.] Pour diagnostic incontestable de ce 
que je dis, vous n’avez qu’it considerer ce grand 
serieux que vous voyez, cette tristesse accom- 
pagnee de crainte et de d6fiance, signes 
pathognomoniques et individuels de cette 
maladie, si bien marques chez le divin vieil- 
lard Hippocrate ; cette physionomie, ces yeux 140 
rouges et hagards, cette grande barbe, cette 
habitude $u corps menue, gr^le, noire et 
vclue; lesquels signes lc denotent irks affecte 
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de cette maladie, proc£dante du vice des d’etre tombd cntre vos mains, et de lui dire 

hypocondres ; laquelle maladie, par laps de c^u’il est trop heureux d’etre fou pour ^prouver 

temps naturalisee, envieillie, habitude, et, l’efficace et la douceur des rem&les que vous 

ayant pris droit de bourgeoisie chez lui, pour- avez si judicieusement proposes. Je les ap- 210 

rait bien deg^nerer ou en manie, ou en prouve tous; manibus et f edibus dcscendo in 

phthisie, ou t en apoplexie, ou meme en fine tuatn sententiam . Tout ce que je voudrais, 

150 phr£n<£sie et fureur. Tout ceci suppose, puis- c’est de faire les saignecs et les purgations en 

qu’une maladie bien connue est k demi guerie, nombre impair, nurnero detis impare gaudet ; 

car ignoti nulla est curatio morbid il ne vous de prendre le lait clair avant le bain; de lui 

sera pas difficile de convenir des rem&dcs que composer un fronteau oil il entre du sel, le sel 

nous devons faire & monsieur. Prcmierement, est symbole de la sagesse; de faire blanchir les 

pour remedier k cette pl&hore obturante et i murailles de sa chambre, pour dissiper les 

cette cacochymie luxuriante par tout le corps, tenures de sesesprits, album est disgregativum 

je suis d’avis qu’il soit pletobomis£ liberale- vis As; et de lui donner tout k l’heure un petit 220 

ment, c’est 4 -dire que les saign6es soient fre- lavement, pour servir de prelude et d’introduc- 

quentes et plantureuses; en premier lieu, de tion k ces judicieux rem&des, dont, s’il a k 

160 la basilique, puis de la cephalique, ct meme, guerir, il doit recevoir du soulagement. Fasse 

si le mai est opiniatre, de lui ouvrir la veine le ciel que ces rem&des, monsieur, qui sont 

du front, et que l’ouverture soit large, afin que les votres, r^ussissent au malade selon notre 

le gros sang puisse sortir; et en m6mc temps intention! 

de le purger, ddsopiler et 4 vacuer par purgatifs M. de P. Messieurs, il y a une heure que je 
propres et convenables, c’est-^-dire par chola- vous ^coute. Est-ce que nous jouons ici une 
gogues, melanagogues, et ccetera; et, comme com^die? 

la veritable source de tout le mal est une Pretn. Mild. Non, monsieur, nous ne jouons 230 
humeur crasse et fikulentc, ou une vapeur point. 

noire et grossiere, qui obscurcit, infccte et At . de P. Qu’est-ce que tout ceci? et que 

170 salit les esprits animaux, il est k propos en- voulcz-vous dire avec votre galimatias et vos 
suite qu’il prenne un bain d’eau pure et nctte, sottises ! 

avec force petit-lait clair, pour purifier par Prein. Mid. Bon! Dire des injures, voite 
l’eau la feculence de l’humeur crasse, et eclaircir un diagnostic qui nous manquait pour la con- 

par le lait clair la noirceur de cette vapeur; firmation de son mal; et ceci pourrait bien 

9 mais, avant toute chose, je trouve qu’il est bon tourner en manic. 

de le rejouir par agr6ables conversations, chants M. de P. (A part) Avec qui m’a-t-on mis 

et instruments de musique; k quoi il n’y a pas ici? (Il crache deux ou trots Jois.) 240 

d’inconvenients de joindre des danseurs, afin Prem. Mid. Autre diagnostic, la sputation 
que leurs mouvemcnts, disposition et agility frequente. 

180 puissent exciter et r^veiller la paresse de ses M. de P. Laissons cela, et sortons d’ici. 

esprits engourdis, qui occasionne I’^paisseur Prem. Mid. Autre encore, l’inquietude de 
de son sang, d’ou procede la maladie. VoiU changer de place. 

les rem&des que j’lmagine, auxquels pourront M. de P. Qu’est-ce done que toute cette 

Stre ajout^s beaucoup d’autres meilleurs par affaire? ct que me voulez-vous? 

monsieur notre mattre et ancien, suivant Tex- Prem. Mid. Vous guerir, selon l’ordre qui 
p^rience, iugement, lumi&re et suffisance qu’il nous a ete donn£. 

s’est acquis dans notre art. Dixi. M. de P. Me guerir? 250 

See. Mid. A Dieu ne plaise, monsieur, qu’il Prem. Mid. Oui. 

me tombe en pens^e d’ajouter rien k ce que M. de P. Parbleu ! je ne suis pas malade. 

190 vous venez de dire. Vous avez si bien discouru Prem. Mid. Mauvais signe, lorsqu’un malade 

sur tous les signes, les symptomes et les causes ne sent pas son mal. 

de la maladie de monsieur; le raisonnement M. de P. Je vous dis que je me portc bien. 

que vous en avez fait est si docte et si beau, Prem. Med. Nous savons mieux que vous 

qu’il est impossible qu’il ne soit pas fou et comment vous vous portez, et nous sommes 

m&anrolique hypocondriaque; et, quand il ne medecins qui voyons clair dans votre constitu- 

le seiaitflDas, il faudrait qu’il le devint pour la tion. 

beaut6 des choses que vous avez dites et la M. de P. Si vous etes medecins, ie n’ai que 260. 
justesse du raisonnement que vous avez fait. faire de vous, je me moque de la mcdecine. 

Oui, monsieur, vous avez depeint fort graphi- Prem. Mid. Hon, hon! voici un homme 
200 quement, graphic} depinxisti , tout ce qui plus fou que nous ne pensions. 

appartient k cette maladie: il ne se peut M.deP. Mon p£re et nia mere n’ont jamais 
rien de plus doctement, sagement, ingenieuse- voulu de remedes; et ils sont morts tous deux 
ment con^u, pens£, imagine, que ce que vous sans l’assistance des medecins. 
avez prononce au sujet de ce mal, soit pour la Prem. Mid. Je ne m’etonne pas s’ils ont 
diagnose, ou la prognose, ou la th*rapie; et il engendre un fils qui est insensA (Au second 

ne me reste rien ici que de feliciter monsieur mldecin) Allons procedons a la curation. 

515 
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See also DON JUAN 

Act III. — Scenes I, 2 (with omissions). 

l'a fare 

Act III. — Scenes 1-5. 

IE M A LADE I MAG IN AIRE 

I. — Act I. — Scenes 1, 2, 5 (with omissions ). 

II. — Act III. — Scene 14. 

LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI 
Act II. — Scene 6. 

LE MISANTHROPE 

I. — Act I. — Scene 2 (with omissions). 

II.— Act III. — Scene 1. 

III.— Act V. Scene 1. 

LES FOURBERIES DE SC A PIN 

Act II. — Scenes 8, 9 (with omissions). 

LES PR AC IE USES RIDICULES 
Scenes 10-12. 

MONSIEUR DE POURCEAUGNAC 

Act I. — Scenes 5, 6 (with omissions). 

The whole of Le Manage Ford may be treated as a single scene. 


F. PONSARD 

(1814-1867) 

CHARLOTTE CORD AY 


I.— Act IV.— Scene 3. 

Le Cabinet de Travail de Marat . 
MARAT, DANTON, ROBESPIERRE. 

Dan. Le triomphc est complct. Nous 
sommes tout-puissants. 

Le peuple 61 eve aux cieux nos 110ms reten- 
tissants. 

La Gironde a longtemps balance notre empire; 

Les destins sont fix£s, et la Gironde expire. 

La revolution est k nous cette fois. 

—Eh bien ! qu’en ferons-nous, puisqu’elle est 
& nous trois? 

Robes. La Revolution n’appartient k per- 
sonne. 

Je ferai, quant k moi, ce que le peuple ordonne. 

Dan . Eh ! sans doute ! le peuple est souve- 
rainj c’est cjit ; 




Mais tu n’es pas aux clubs ou cela s’applaudit. 

(11 s'assied . ) 

Je dis qu’il faut r^gler, par un commun accord, 
La Revolution dont nous tenons le sort. 


— Croycz-vous que la crise approche de son 
ter me? 

Voulez-vous 6tablir un gouverncment ferme? 

Nous le pouvons. — D’un mot, createurs ou 
fl^aux, 

Nous allons faire l’ordre ou faire le cfcaos. 

‘ De l’audace ! * ai-je dit en lan9ant le tonnerre, 

L’audace est l’instrument r^volutionnaire ; 

Mais apr&s la bataille il faut pacifier. 

Nous avons d^moli, sachons edifier. 

Tout est 1 k . — Mais d’abord dlsarmons la 
Commune. 

Deux souverainet^s, c’est trop, II n'en faut 
qu’ufte. 
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— Qu’en dis-tu, Robespierre ! 

Robes. Ah! que demandes-tu? 

Je suis bien fatigu6 d’avoir tant combat tu. 

A quoi bon les efforts du patriote austere? 

La vertu fut toujours trop rare sur la terre, 

Et Ton se d&ourage k poursuivre ici-bas 

Le bien que* l’on veut faire et que l’on ne fait 
pas. 

Dan . (A part) Bon! sa vieille chanson! — 
(Ilaut) Essayons tous ensemble. 

Robes. Les essais nc sont pas si faciles qu’il 
semble. 

La liberty ne vit que par les bonnes mceurs; 

Pour reformer l’Etat, reformez done les c<eurs, 

Sinon, vainqueurs d’un roi, mais vaincus par 
le vice! 

Vous n’aurez fait bient6t que changer de service. 

(Danton se live avec impatience , et se 
promote vers la gauche. ) 

Eh bien ! substituer, pour le commun bonheur, 

Les lois de la morale aux lois d’un faux 
honneur, 

Ce n’est pas 1&, Danton, l’cflfet d’un coup de 
main, 

C’est un travail immense ct le chef-d’oeuvre 
humain. 

Dan. {A part ) Dcclamatcur ! 

Afar. {A part) Tartufe! 

Dan. {Se rapprochant de Robespierre) Un 
chef-d'oeuvre cn effet ! 

Pour en venir a bout dis-nous comment on fait. 

Robes. Cultivez la raison; Pinstruction pre- 
miere 

Doit luire k tout le mondc, ainsi que la lumiere. 


Dan . D’accord ; et je partage en tout point 
ta doctrine ; 

tlncor faut-il du temps avant qu’on l'enracine. 


— Je ne vois rien d’ou sorte un prochain r&ujtat ; 
J’entends le philosophe et non l’homme d’Etat. 


Robes. (Se levant et allant h Danton ) 

Oui, je sais que ces mots excitent tes dedains ; 

Ils faisaient avant toi rire les Girondins. 

(II revient vers la table . ) 

— Je sais aussi, je sais que la vertu succombe ; 
Le chemin du devoir est celui de la tombe. 
Hal, calomnil dans ses meilleurs desseins, 
L’homn^ int&gre est toujours entour6 d’as- 
sassins. 

Eh bien ! je m’abandonne k leur main scel^rate ; 
Je boirai, sans regret, la coupe de Socrate. 

(II se rassied.) 

Dan. (Toujours debout) On ne te l’offre 
pas. — Voyons, parle, Marat. 

Mar. (Toujours assis) Ah! tu t’abaisses 
done jusqu’i moi, fr&re ingrat? 

Et Marat n’est done plus ce mamaque acerbe 
Qui compromet les plans de Danton le superbe ! 


Je ne suis ni cafard (regardant Robespierre ), ni 
faiseur de discours ( regardant Danton ), 
Et vais tout droit au but par des chemins tres- 
courts. 


—II faut qu’on nomme un chef, un tribun 
militaire, 

Un dictatcur; lc nom ne fait rien k l’affaire; 

II faut que ce tribun, entoure de licteurs, 
Recherche et mette k mort tous les con- 
spirateurs; 

De crainte des abus, que son unique t&che 
Soit de faire tomber les tetes sous la hache, 

Dan. (A Robespierre) Toujours fou! 

Mar. L'an passe, c’<kait encor plus s(ir ; 
Nous jouirions deja du calme le plus pur. 

Cent tetes, qu’il fallait coupcr en temps utile, 
Nous auraient dispenses d’en coupcr trois cent 
mille. 

Robes. Trois cent mille ! 

Mar. Ah ! Danton, j’avais espoir en toi; 

Je voulais te donner ce rcdoutablc emploi. 

Ton audace m’a plu; mais j’ai connu bien vite 
Que l’audace etait grande et la sphere petite. 

Robes. (A demi-voix) J’en connais de plus 
fous. 

Mar. J’ai, la lanterne en main, 

Cherche; je n’ai point vu d’homme sur mon 
chcmin. 

L’un manque de grandeur (regardant Robes - 
pierre ), et l’autre (regardant Danton) de 
courage. 

— Alors ce sera moi qui ferai votre ouvrage. 

(II se Ifoe, et marche dun pas 
agitt vers la gauche .) 
Dan. Enfin que veux-tu done? 

Alar. Je ne pense pas, moi, 

Que tout soit termini, d&s qu’on n’a plus de roi ; 


II ne me suffit pas d’un changement de forme; 
Au sein des profondcurs, j’enfonce la reforme. 
Je veux, arme du soc, retourner les sillons. 

A l’ombre les habits ! au soleil les haillons ! 


Qu’on tremble devant ceux qui manqueront de 
pain, 

Et qu’ils aient leurs flattcurs, courtisans de la 
faim. 

Chapeau has, grands seigneurs, bourgeois et 
valetaille! 

Vos maitres vont passer; saluez la canaille! 

Dan. Morbleu! — la liberty ne veut pas de 
despotes. 

Chapeau bas, grands seigneurs! chapeau bas, 
sansculottes ! 

Et saluez la loi, non les indi vidus; 

Car ce n’est qu’i la loi que ces respects sont 
dus. 

Mar. Ah 1 Tu n’y comprends rien. 


70 
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Dan. Beau remede ! 

Mar. ( Revenant vers la table ) Nommez 

sans d&ai, sans retard, ♦ 

Nommez un dictateur. — Domain sera trop tard. 
Lc peuple vengera lui-mcme son injure, 

Et ce sera terrible alors, je vous le jure. 

Rien n’arretera plus l’effusion du sang; 
Moi-meme a la r^gler jc serais impuissant. 

[Le peuple, brandissant le glaive de l’archange. 
IIO Bavardez, dira-t-il, bavardez! — Je me venge.J 
Et son glaive au fourreau nc sera pas remis, 
Qu’il n’ait extermin^ ses derniers ennemis : 
Courtisans, financiers, accapareurs, pirates, 
Robins, calotins,— bref, tous les aristocratcs. 

(II se remet d marcher.) 
Dan. Aristocrates ! bah ! vieux mot ! spectre 
abattu ! 

—Oil sont-ils? qui sont-ils? k quoi les connais- 
tu? 

Mar. C’est facile: les mains blanches et 
delicates, 

Les dentelles, l’habit de soic, — aristocrates! 
Quiconque est en voiture, ou sort de l’Opcra, 
120 Tient maison, a valets, chevaux et emtera, 
Aristocrate ! — on peut le tuer sans scrupule. 


Pour toi, Dan ton, j aurai l’teil sur tes defail- 
lances ; 

Ami de Dumouriez, veille k tes alliances. 

(// va s'asseoir vers la chcminle . ) 

Dan. [Qui I a <fcouti‘, les bras croist f s) Fais 
ce que tu voudras, pardieu!— Je suis 
dress£ 

' A menacer, et non k me voir menace. 

Jem’appelle Danton. — Vois-tu cette main large 

Qui broie un tr6ne et lance un peuple au pas 
de charge ! 

Ne la trouves-tu pas assez forte, dis-moi, 

Pour t’&raser toi-meme en s’abattant sur toi? 


* 3 ° £coute: je suis franc, nc craignant rien au 
monde; 

J’ai voulu, comme vous, terrasser la Gironde. 


Je comprends un moment de colerc, un frisson. 
Un vertige sanglant qui trouble la raison, 


—Mais que la fi£vre cesse et la soif soit la meme ! 
Eriger froidement l’fohafaud en syst£me ! 

Fi done! j’aimerais mieux, mourant avec 
honneur, 

Etre guillotine, qu’etre guillotineur ! 

Mar. A ton gr6 ! 

Robes . {Se levant et all ant vers Danton et 
Marat ) Citoyens, tr&ve k cette dispute ! 

140 — J|aime le peuple ; — it lui le souverain pouvoir ! 
Mais je ne fais appel qu’& l’instinct du devoir. 
*•••••••• 

Quand luiront-ils pour nous ces beau:; jours 
fruternels? 


— Quand nous ne craindrons plus les complots 
criminels. 

L’echafaud jusqu’alors est encor salulaire ! 

L’homme juste, k regret, s’en fait une arme 
austere ; 

C’est aux mains des vertus qu’il remet la terreur ; 

II punit sans faiblesse, et punit sans fureur. 

Dan. ( Debout ) J’entends: une fa$on de 
tuer . . . pastorale? 

(// Unite du geste la chute du couteau.) 

Un bourreau vertueux, pratiquant la morale! 

Robes. {Allant trfo-prh de Danton) 11 est 150 
vrai, que Septembre y va d’autre fa5on, 

Et peut, quant aux bourreaux, nous faire la 
lec;on. (II revient du cott de Marat. ) 

Dan. Ah! Septembre !— C’est bien .-—0 
justice dernierc ! 

II me manquait encor d’indigner Robespierre. 

(// va prendre son chapeau sur une chaise , 
d droite , puis remonte vers le fond 
entre Marat et Robespierre . ) 

Adieu. — J ’ai pu faillir. Dans le feu des combats 

Quel est le combattant qui ne s’emporte pas? 

Mais la posterity dira, pour etre juste, 

Qu’un souffle humain sortait dc ce poumon 
robustc ; 

Qu’im placable au superbe, et cltunente au 
vaincu, 

Ma colcre au combat n’a jamais surv^cu. 

[II sort d gauche . 

Robes. (S it want des yeux Danton) Orgueil- 160 
leux! liberlin! 

Mar. (Se levant ) Ou sa tctc, ou la tienne ! 

Si tu ne la previens, crains qu’il ne te previenne. 

Robes. Nous verrons. 

Mar. Viens chez moi, quand tu voudras 
frapper. 

Je t’aime faiblement, pour ne tc pas tromper; 

Mais tu vaux mieux, malgrc ta courte intelli* 
gence, 

Que ce vil apostat qui parle d’indulgence. 

Robes. II suffit. [// sort d gauche. 

Mar. (Se rassied) Hypocrite! — ambitieux 

mesquin ! — 

Disputez-vous tous deux le champ r^publicain ! 17c 

Allez! d^masquez-vous ! ruez-vous l’un sur 
l’autre ! 

Vous fondez mon pouvoir sur les debris du vdtre. 

—Petits hommes d'etat ! c’est k faire pitte ! 

11$ ont peur de leur oeuvre et le font k moitie. 

(II se live.) 

— En marche done! en marche!— Af bour- 
geois qui le chasse, 

Le grand seigneur vaincu vient de c£der la 
place ; 


Les bourgeois ont chasse les nobles et les rois ; 
Bien !— Le peuple a son tour chassera les 
bourgeois. 


Puisque, moi seul, j’embrasse et poursuis un 
syst^me, 
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I So A moi seul appartient I’autorite supreme ! 

Je l’aurai ; je la tiens.— Cest beau ! — Qui 
I’aurait dit 1 

Ah ! Monseigneur d’Artois, votre employ^ 
grandit ; 

T.’obscur chiytrgien des Stables grossteres 
Travaille maintenant sur des tetes princi&res ; 
Je^ vois ccux qui riaient des ecrits du savant, 
Palir, au bruit que fait ma plume en ecrivant. 
(II va vers sa table et y prend sa plume 
qu'il regarde avec orgueil) 

C’est mon sceptre ! 

(II regarde autour de lui ) — Voila mon palais de 
Versailles ! 

(II montre les joumaux fpars sur sa table .) — 
VoilA les escadrons qui gagnent mes batailles ! 
(// va vers la fentttn et louvre ) 

— Et voil 4 mes 6 tats : la rue !— A son re veil, 
190 Chacun me lit ; partout j’entre avee le solcil, 
Et, comme sous le vent la moisson balancee, 
Tout un peuple onduleux frfrnit sous ma pensce. 


Oui, je suis son ami : je ne soufirirai pas 
Qu’il s’£l£ve aucun front au-dessus des plus bas. 
Je nivelle. — Attila dc la democratic, 

Je brise et foule aux pieds toute aristocratic ; 


Je promenc, le fer et la flamme k la main, 

Mes barbares du nord dans l’empire Romain. 

J,e suis grand ! je peux tout ! 

(II pose la main sur sa poilrine.) 

—Ah ! la fi^vre me brCile ; 200 

Un poison enfiamme dans mes veincs circule ; 

— Cest la mort. 

(II se tratne vers la cheminie , y prend 
un miroir el s’y regarde . ) 

— Quel bonheur pour mes rivaux secrets, 

Si du mal qui me tue ils savaient les progr&s 1 


(Mouvcment de souff ranee.) 

Je dissimule en vain, ct Danton tout & l’hcure 

A lu dans mes sueurs la lepre interieurc. 

(// va tombre assis dans son fauteuil, prh 
de la table qui est h droite . ) 

— O mort ! je laisse trop de traitres ici-bas ; 

Quelques tetes encore, et puis tu me prendras ! 

O mort, attends un peu ! Pour peu que tu 
retard es, 

J’enverrai devant moi de belles avant-gardes. 210 
A l’oeuvre ! hatons-nous ! Par un travail 
force 

Doublons le peu de temps qui m’est encor 
laisse ! 


JEAN FRANQOIS REGNARD 

(1655-1709) 

LE /QUEUE 


• I.— Act III .— Scene 4. 

GERONTE, HECTOR. 

Use. ( Tirant un papier routl avec plusieurs 
autres papiers) VoiL\, monsieur, un 
petit r 61 e 

Des dettes de mon maltre. II vous tient sa 
parole, 

Comme vous le voyez, et croit qu’en tout 
ceci 

Vous voudrez bien, monsieur, tenir la v6tre 
aussi. 

Cfr.^Ch., voyons, exp£die au plus t6t ton 
affaire. 

Hec. J’aurai fait en deux mots. L’honnetc 
homme de p he ! 

Ah! cu’A notre secours k propos vous 
venez ! 

Encore un jour plus tard, nous £tions 
ruin^s, 

Gfr. Je le crois. 

xo Hec N’allez pas sur les points vous 
d£battre; 


Foi d’honnete gar$on, je n’en puis rien 
rabattre : 

Les choses sont, monsieur, tout au plus 
juste prix; 

De plus, je vous promets que je n’ai rien 
omis. 

Glr. Finis done. 

Hec . II faut bien se mettre sur ses gardes. 

1 Memoire juste et bref de nos dettes criardes, 

Que Mathurin Gerontc aurait tantdt promis 
Et promet maintenant dc payer pour son 
fils.’ 

Gdr. Que je les paye ou non, ce n’est pas 
ton affaire. 

Lis toujours. 20 

Hec. C’est, monsieur, ce que je m’en vais 
faire. 

'Item, doit k Richard cinq cents livres dix 
sous, 

Pour gages de cinq ans, frais mises, loyaux 
codts.’ 

Gir, Quel est ce Richard? 

Hec. Moi, fort k votre service. 

Ce nom n’etait point fait du tout k la propice 
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D’un valet de joueur, mon maitre de nouveau 
M’a mis celui d’ Hector, du valet de carreau. 

Gir. Le beau nom ! II devait appeler 
Ang£lique 

Pallas, du nom connu de la dame de pique. 

Hec . ‘Secondement, il doit it J Premie 
Aaron, 

Usurier de mdtier, Juif de religion. * . . . 

Gir. Tout beau ! n’embrouillons point, s’il 
vous plait, les affaires. 

Je ne veux point payer les dctles usuraires. 

Hec. Eh bien ! soit. { Plus, il doit k maints 
particuliers, 

Ou quidams, dont les noms, quality et 
metiers 

Sont d^duits plus au long avecque les parties, 
Es assignations dont je tiens les copies, 

Dont tous lesdits quidams, ou du moins peu 
s’en faut, 

40 Ont obtenu dejit sentence par d^faut, 

La somme de dix mille une livre, une obole, 
Pour l’avoir, sans relache, un an, sur sa 
parole, 

Habille, voiturtf, coiffe, chauss£, ganle, 
Aliment^, ras£, ddsalter^, porte.’ 

Gir. ( Faisant sauter les papiers que tient 
Hector) 

D£salter6, port£ ! Que lc diablc I’emporlc, 

Et ton maudit memoire £crit de telle sorte ! 

Hec. (Apis avoir ram as si les papiers ) 
Si vous ne m’en croyez, demain, pour 
vous trouver, 

J’enverrai les quidams tous k votre lever. 

50 Gir. La belle cour ! 

Hec . * De plus, k Margot de la Plante, 
Personne de ses droits usante et jouissantc, 

Est dft loyalemenl deux cent cinquante 
£cus, 

Pour ses appointements de deux quartiers 
£chus/ 


Gir. Et tu pretends, bourreau. . . . 

Hec. ( Toumant lc rile) Monsieur, point 
d ’invectives. 

Voici le contenu de nos dettes actives : 

Et vous allez bien voir que le compte 
suivant, 

Pay6 fiddement, se monte k presque autant. 

60 Gir. Voyons. 

Hec. ‘Premterement, Isaac de la Serrc.’ . . . 

Il est connu de vous. Gir. Et de toute la 
terre : 

C’est ce n£gociant, ce banquicr si fameux. 

Hec. Nous ne vous donnons pas de ces 
effets vereux; 

Cela sent comme baume. Or done, ce de la 
Serre, 

Si bien connu de vous et de toute la terre, 

Ne nous doit rien. 

Gir. Comment ! 

Hec. Mais un de ses parents, 

70 Mort aux champs de Fleurus, nous doit dix 
mille francs. 


Gir. Voila certainement un effet fort bizarre ! 

Hec. Oh! s’il n’6tait pas mort, c’&ait de l’or 
en barre. 

* Plus, k mon mattre est dfi, du chevalier 
Kijac, 

Les droits hypotheques sur un tour de trictrac.’ 

Gir. Que dis*tu? * 

Hec. La partie est de deux cents pistoles ; 

C’est une dupe; 1 fait en un tour vingt 
£coles : 

11 ne faut plus qu’un coup. 

Gir. (Lui dormant un soufflet) Tiens, 
maraud, le voila. 

Pour m’offrir un m6moire £gal k celui-l&, 80 

Va porter cet argent k celui qui t’envoie, 

Hec. Il ne voudra jamais prendre cette 
monnoie. 

Gir. Impertinent maraud! va, je t’apprcn- 
drai bien 

Avecque ton trictrac. . . . 

Hec. Il a dix trous k ricn. [GfcRONTK sort. 

Hec. (Seul) Sa main est a frapper, non k 
donner, 16 g£re: 

Et mon maitre a bien fait de faire ailleurs 
affaire. 

Valire entre en complant bcaucoup d' argent 
darts son chapeau. 

Hec. (A part.) Mais le voici qui vient 
pousse d’un heureux vent : 

Il a les yeux sereins et l’accueil avenant. 

(Haul) Par votre ordre, monsieur, j’ai vu 90 
Monsieur Geronte, 

Qui de notre mdmoire a fait fort peu de 
compte : 

Sa monnoie est frappee avec un vilain 
coin; 

Et de pareil argent nous n’avons pas besoin. 

J’ai vu, chemin faisant, aussi Monsieur® 
Dorante : 

Morbleu ! qu’il est fache ! 

Val. (Complant loujours) Mille deux cent 
cinquante. 

Hec. (A part) La flotte est arriv^e avec 
les galions, 

Cela va diablement hausser nos actions. 

(Haut) J’ai vu pareillement, par votre ordre, 
Ang&ique ; 

Elle m’a dit. . . . IOO 

Val. (Frappant du pied) Morbleu! ce 
dernier coup me pique ; 

Sans les cruels revers de deux coups inouts, 

J’aurais encor gagne plus de deuf cents 
louis. 

Hec. Cette fille, monsieur, de votre amour 
est folle. 

Val, (A part) Damon m’en doit encor 
deux cents sur sa parole. 

Hec. (Le tirant par la manche) Monsieur, 
ecoutez-moi ; calmez un peu vos sens 5 

Je parle d’Ang 61 ique, et depub fort long- 
tempsf 
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Val. (Avec distraction) Ah! d’Angelique? 
Eh bien ! comment suis-jc avec elle? 

Hoc. On n’y peut etre micux. Ah ! 
monsieur, qirelle est belle ! 

IIO Et que j’ai de plaisir & vous voir raccroche ! 

Val. (Ave{ distraction) A te dire le vrai, 
je n’en suis pas fache. 

Hec \ Comment! quelle froideur s’cmparc 
de votre &mc ! 

Quelle glace! Tant6t vous eticz tout de 
flamme. 

Ai-je tort quand je dis que l’argent de 
retour 

Vous fait faire toujours banqueroute h 
1’amour? 

Vous vous sentcz en fonds, ergo plus de 
mattresse. 

Val. Ah ! juge mieux, Hector, de l’amour 
qui me presse. 

J’aime autant que jamais; mais sur ma 
passion 

J’ai fait, en te quittant, quelque reflexion. 

120 Je ne suis point du tout ne pour le mariage : 

Des parents, des enfants, une femme, un 
menage, 

Tout cela me fait peur. J’aime la liberte. 

Hec . Et le libertinage. 

Val. Hector, en verity 

II n’est point dans le monde un etat plus 
aimable 

Que celui d’un joueur : sa vie est agreablc 


Ses jours sont enchatn^s par des plaisirs 
nouveaux ; 

Com^die, op£ra, bonne ch&re, cadeaux : 

II tralne en tous les lieux la joie et 
l’abondance : 

On voit r^gner sur lui l’air de magnificence ; 
Tabati£res, bijoux : sa poche est un tr^sor : 
Sous ses heurcuses mains le cuivre devient or. 


Hec. D’accord. Mais quand on perd, tout 
cela vous ennuie. 

Val. Le jeu rasscmble tout; il unit & la , 
fois 

Le turbulent marquis, le paisiblc bourgeois. 

La femme du banquier, dor£e et triomphanle, 

Coupe orgueilleusement la duchesse in- 
digente. 

L;\, sans distinction, on voit aller de pair 

Le laquais d’un commis avec un due ct pair. 

Et quoiqu’un sort jaloux nous ait fait 140 
d’injustices, 

De sa naissance ainsi l’on vengc les caprices. 

Hec. A ce qu’on peut juger de ce discours 
charmant, 

Vous voiU\ done en grace avec l’argent comp- 
tant. 

Tant mieux. Pour se conduire en bonne 
politique, 

II faudrait retirer le portrait d’Angdlique. 

Val. Nous verrons. 


See also LE JOUEUR 

I.— Act IV . — Scenes 13-16. 
II.— Act V.— Scene 4. 

LE LEGATAIRE UNIVERSEL 


EDMOND ROSTAND 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


I. — Act I . — Scene 4 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC, UN fAcHRUX, DR 
GUICHE, LE VICOMTE DE VALVERT, LA SALLK. 

Un F. Le com&lien Montleury ! quel scan- 
dale ! 

Mais il est prot£g£ par le due de Candale ! 
Avez-vous un patron? 

Cyr. Non! 


I,e F, Vous n’avez pas? . , . 

Cyr. Non! 

Le F. Quoi! pas un grand seigneur pour 
couvrir de son nom ? . . . 

Cyr. [A gaol) Non, ai-je dit deux fois. Faut- 
il done que je trisse? 

Non, pas de protectcur. . . . (La main h son 
ipie) Mais une protectrice ! 

Le F. Mais vous allez quitter la ville ? 10 
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Cyr. C’est selon. 

Le F. Mais le due de Candale a le bras long t 
Cyr. Moins long 

Que n’est le mien. . . . (Montrant son ipde) 
Quand je lui mets cette rallonge ! 

Le F. Mais vous nesongez pas &pr<kendre. . . . 
Cyr. J’y songe. 

Le F. Mais. . . . 

Cyr. Tournez les talons maintenant. . . . 

Le F. Mais. . . . 

Cyr. Tournez! 

— Ou dites-moi pourquoi vous regardezmon nez. 
Le F . ( Akuri ) Je. . . . 

Cyr . (Marchant sur lui) Qu’a-t-’il d’eton- 
nant? 

Le F. ( Reculant ) Votre grace se trompe. . . . 
Cyr. Est-il mol et ballant, monsieur, comme 
une trompe? . . . 

Lc F. (Mime jcu) Je n’ai pas. . . . 

Cyr. Ou crochu comme un bcc de hibou? 

Le F. Je. . . . 

Cyr. Y distingue t’on unc verrue au bout? 

Le F. Mais. . . . 

Cyr. Ou si quelque mouche, k pas lents, s’y 
prom^ne? 

Qu’a-t-il d’het&oclile? 

LeF. Oh!. . . 

Cyr. Est-ce un phenom^ne? 

Le F. Mais d’y porter les yeux, j’avais su me 
garder ! 

Cyr. Et pourquoi, s’il vous plait, ne pas lc 
regarder? 

Le F. J’avais. . . . 

Cyr. II vous degod te alors? 

Le F. Monsieur. . . . 

Cyr. Malsaine 
Vous semble sa couleur ? 

LeF. Monsieur! 

Cyr. Sa forme, obscene? 

Le F. Mais du tout ! . . . 

Cyr. Pourquoi done prendre un air denigrant? 
— Peut-6tre que monsieur le trouve un peu trop 
grand? 

Le F. (Balbutiant) Je le trouve petit, tout 
petit, minuscule ! 

Cyr. Hein? comment? m’accuser d’un pareil 
ridicule? 

Petit, mon nez? Hol&! 

LeF. Ciel! 

Cyr. Enorme, mon nez ! 

— Vil camus, sot camard, tete plate, apprenez 
Que je m’enorgueillis d’un pareil appendice, 
Attendu qu’un grand nez est proprement l’indice 
D’un homme affable, bon, courtois, spirituel, 
Liberal, courageux, tel que je suis. ... (II 
le soufflette. ) 

Le F. (Se sauvant) Au secours ! A la garde ! 


De Gut. Enfin! 

Le Vic. (Haussant les ipauhs) II fanfaronne! 
De Gut. Person nene va done luir^pondre? . . . 
Le Vic. Personnel 


Attendez ! je vais lui lancer un de ces traits ! . . 
(// s'avance vers Cyrano qui V observe , et 
se campant devant lui d'un air fat . ) 
Vous . . . vous avez un nez . . . heu . . . un 
nez . . . tr&s grand. 

Cyr. (Gravement) Tr£s. f 

Le Vic. (Riant) Iia! 

Cyr. (Imperturbable) C’est tout? . . . 

Le Vic. Mais. . . . 

Cyr . Ah! non! c’est un peu court, jeune 
homme ! 

On pouvait dire . . . Oh ! Dieu ! . . . bien des 
choses en somme. . . . 

En variant le ton— par exemple, tenez: 
Agrcssif: ‘Moi, monsieur, si j’avais un tel 
nez, 

II faudrait sur le champ que je me l’amputasse! ’ 
Amical : ‘ Mais il doit tremper dans votre tasse : 
Pour boire, faites-vous fabriquer un hanap ! * 
Descriptif: ‘C’est un roc ! . . . c’est un pic ! . . . 
c’est un cap ! 

Que dis-je, c’est un cap? . . . C’est une 
peninsule!’ 

Curieux : ‘Dc quoi sert cette oblongue capsule? 
D’taritoirc, monsieur, ou de botte a ciseaux ! * 
Gracieux: ‘Aimez-vous k ce point les oiseaux 
Que paternellement vous vous pr^occupates 
De tendre cc perchoir a leurs petites pattes?’ 
Truculent : 1 Qa, monsieur, lorsqucvouspetunez, 
La vapeur du tabac vous sort-elle du nez 
Sans qu’un voisin ne cric au feu de cheminee?’ 
Prcvenant: ‘Gardez-vous, votre tete entrainee 
Par cc poids, de tomber en avant sur le sol!’ 
Tendre : ‘ Faites-lui faire un petit parasol 
De peur que sa couleur au soleil ne se fane !’ 
Pedant : ‘ L’animal seul, monsieur, qu’ Aristo- 
phane 

Appelle Hippocampelephantocamelos 
Dut avoir sous le front tant de chair sur tantd’osl* 
Cavalier: ‘Quoi, l’ami, ce croc est k la mode? 
Pour pendre son chapeau c’est vraiment ttbs 
commode!’ 

Emphatique: ‘Aucun vent ne peut, nez 
magistral, 

T’enrhumer tout entier, except^ le mistral!’ 
Dramatique: ‘C’est la Mer Rouge quand il 
saigne !’ 

Admiratif: ‘Pour un parfumeur, quelle en- 
seignei’ 

Lyrique: ‘Est-ce une conque, etes-vous un 
triton?’ 

Naif: ‘Ce monument, quand le visite-t-on?’ 
Respectueux: ‘Souffrez, monsieur, q|(on vous 
salue, 

C’est 1& ce qui s’appelle avoir pignon sur rue !’ 
Campagnara: ‘H^, ard^ ! C’est-y un nez? 
Nanain ! 

C’est queuqu’navet g^ant ou ben queuqu’melon 
nain ! ’ ♦ 

Militaire: ‘Pointez contre cavalerie!’ 

Pratique : ‘ Voulez-vous le mettre en loterie? 
Assur6ment# monsieur, ce sera le gros lot?’ 
Enfin parodiant Pyrame en un sanglot: 
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*Le voi& done ce nez qui des trails de son 
maitre 

1 10 A detruit l’harmonie! II en rougit, le traitre ! ’ 

— Voil&cequ’&peu pr&s, mon chcr, vous m’auriez 
dit 

Si vous aviez im peu de lettres et d’esprit : 

Mais d’esprit, 6 le plus lamentable des ctrcs, 
Vous n’en efites jamais un atoine, et de lettres 
Vous n’avez que les trois qui forment le mot : 
Sot! 

Eussiez-vous eu, d’ailleurs, l’invention qu’il 
faut 

Pour pouvoir 1 :\, devant ces nobles galeries, 

Me servir toutes ces folles plaisanterics, 

Que vous n’en eussicz pas articule le quart 
120 De la moitie du commencement d’unc, car 
Je me les sers nioi-mcme, avec assez de verve, 
Mais je ne permets pas qu’un autre me les serve. 

De Gut. ( Voulant emmener le vicomte pltrifV) 

, Vicomte, laissez done ! 

Le Vic . (Suffoqul) Ces grands airs arrogants ! 
Un hobereau qui ... qui . . . n’a memc pas 
de gants ! 

Et qui sort sans rubans, sans bouffettes, sans 
ganses ! 

Cyr. Moi, e’est moralemcnt que j’aii mes 
dldgances. 

Jc ne m’attife pas ainsi qu’un freluquet, 

Mais je suis plus soigne, si je suis moins coquet ; 
13 ° Je ne sortirais pas avec, par negligence, 

Un affront pas trfcs bien lav6, la conscience 
Jaune encore de sommeil dans le coin de son 
ceil, 

Un honneur chiffonnk des scrupules en deuil. 
Mais je marche sans ricn sur moi qui ne reluise, 
Empanach6 d’inddpendance et de franchise; 

Ce n’est pas une taille avantageuse, e’est 
Mon ame que je cambre ainsi qu’en un corset, 
^t tout couvert d’exploits qu’en rubans je 
m’attache, 

Retroussant mon esprit ainsi qu’unc moustache, 
140 Je fais, en traversant les groupes et les ronds, 
Sonner les v£rit£s commc des ^perons. 

Le Vic . Mais, monsieur. . . . 

Cyr . Je n’ai pas de gants? ... la belle 
affaire ! 

11 m’en restait un seul . . . d’une trhs vieille 
paire 1 

— Lequel m’kait d’ailleurs encor fort importun : 
Je l*ai laiss£ dans la figure dc quelqu’un. 

Le Vie. Maraud, faquin, butor ae pied plat 
ridicule 1 

Cyr . \fitant son chapeau et saluant comm si 
le vicomte venait de se presenter) Ab? 
. . . Et moi, Cyrano-Savinien-Hercule 
De Bergerac. {Hires. ) 

Le Vi. . (. Exaspiri ) Bouffon! 

ISO Cyr. (Poussant un cri comme lorsqtPon est 
saisi dune crampe) Ay 1 . . . 

* Le Vic . (Qui remontait , se retoumant) 
Qu’est-ce encor qu-il dit? 

Cyr, (Avec des grimaces dedoukur) 11 faut 

la remuer, car elle s’engourdit. . . . 


— Ce que e’est que de la laisser inoccupee! 

Ay!. . . 

Z<? Vic. Qu’avez-vous? 

Cyr. J’ai des fnnrmis dans mon 6p6e! 

Le Vic. (Tirant la sienne) Soit! 

Cyr . Je vais vous donner un petit coup 
charmant. 

Le Vic . ( Miprisant ) Poke ! . . . 

Cyr. Oui, monsieur, poke! et tellement, 160 
Qu’en ferraillantjc vais— hop !— a l’improvisade 
Vous composer une ballade. 

Le Vic. Une ballade? 

Cyr. Vous ne vous doulcz pas de cc que 
e’est, je crois? 

Le Vic. Mais. . . . 

Cyr, ( Rdcitanl comme une le^on) La ballade, 
done, se compose de trois 
Couplets de huit vers. . . . 

Le Vic. ( Pittinant) Oh ! 

Cyr. ( Continuant ) Et d’un envoi de 

quatre. . . . 

Z* Vic. Vous. . . . 170 

Cyr. Je vais tout ensemble cn faire urie et 
me battre, 

Et vous toucher, monsieur, au dernier vers. 

I,e Vic. Non! 

Cyr. Non? (Ddclamant) 

( Ballade du duel qti'en P hotel bourguignon 
Monsieur de Bergerac eut avec un IV litre! 1 
Ze Vic. Qu’est-ce que e’est que 9a, s’il vous 
plait? 

Cyr. C’est lc titre. 

La Salle . (Sur excise au plus haut point) 

Place! tresamusant! Rangez-vous! pas 
dc bruits! (Tableau.) 

Cyr. (Fermant une secotide les yetix) At- 1 80 
tendez ! . . . je choisis mes rimes. . . . 

I A, j’y suis. 

(11 fait ce qu'il dit, h mesure.) 

Je jette avec grdee tno?i fe utre, 

Je fais lentement P abandon 
Du grand manteau qui me calfeutre , 

Et je tire mon espadon; 

Ellgant comme Clladon , 

Agile comme Scaramouche , 

Je vous prlviens, cher Mirmydon, 

QifHla fin de P Envoi je touche ! 

(Premiers engagements de fer.) 

Vous auriez bien dP rester neutre ; 

Oil vais-je vous larder , dindon? ... 19 ° 

Dans le /lane , sous votre maheutre? 

Au cceur , sous votre bleu cordon ? . . . 

— Les coquill es t intent, ding-don! 

Mapointe voltige; une mottche! 

Dtcidtment . . . Vest au bedon 
Qu'b la fin de P Envoi, je touche . 

II me manque une rime en - eutre . . . . 

Vous rompez, plus blanc qtfamidon? 

C 1 est pour me fournir le mot pleutrel 
— Tael je parie la pointe dont 200 

Vous espiriez me faire don ; — 
fouvre la Ugne—je la bouche . . . . 
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Tiens bien ta broche , Laridon! 

A la fin dc l' Envoi, je touche, 

(II annonec solennellement :) 

Envoi, 

Prince , demands d Dieu pardon! 

See also CYRANO HE BERGERAC 
Act III. — Scenes 4*6. 
Roxane, p. 1 21. 
*Au secours!’— p. 
Scenes from U A IG LON. 


Je qaarte du pied, fescarmouche, 

Je coupe, jefeinte. . . . (Se pendant.) 

Hi! Id done ! 

, (Le vicomte chancelle ; Cyrano saltie.) 

A la fin de C Envoi, je touche. 210 


- The Balcony Scene — Christian, Cyrano, 
Je sais tout ce qu’il faut,’ or p. 124, Scene 6 — 
132, ‘que la mort vienne!’ (with omissions). 


JULES SANDEAU 

(1811-1883) 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLI&RE 


la. — Act 1 .— Scene 1. 

JASMIN, BERNARD, LE MARQUIS DE 
LA SEIGLIERE, DKSTOURNELLES, LA 
AR ONNE DE VAUliERT. 

Jas. Mais, encore une fois, monsieur, 
Monsieur le Marquis dc la Sciglierc est it peine 
leve, et n’est jamais visible it pareille heure. 

Ber. C’est bien, j’attendrai. 

Jas. Ici! . . . mais c’est impossible! . . . 
le dejefmer est servi. 

Ber. C’est pour affaire. 

Jas . Pour affaire! . . . raison de plus. 
Quand Monsieur le Marquis de la Seigliere 

10 d^jedne, il n’y a pour lui qu’une affaire au 
monde, c’est son dejeflner. Si monsieur veut 
passer dans le pare, il y a sur le bord de l’etang 
un bien joli monument, qui fait Padmiration de 
tout notre departement de la Vienne. 

Ber. (Quin' a pas tcoutd) Hein! . . . vous 
dites? . . . 

Jas. Je dis, monsieur, que monsieur le 
marquis va descendre, et que s’il vous trouve 
ici, il me chassera. 

20 Ber. C’est different! . . . J’attendrai dans 
le pare. 

Jas. (A part ) C’est bien heureux! . . . 
(Haul) Monsieur veut-il que je le conduise 
du c 6 t 6 de Pdtang? 

Ber. C’est inutile, je sais le chemin. 

Jas. Ah! . . . Quel nom annonceraiqe k 
monsieur le marquis? 

Ber. Aucun. Je repasserai dans une demie 
heure. . . . [Exit. 

30 Jas. (Sent) Ah bien, oui dans une demie 
heure ! . . . Dans une demie heure, monsieur le 
marquis partira pour la chasse, et comme c’est 
probable qu’il s amusera k Plcouter ! Mais le 


voici . . . l’cxiil vif, le teint frais et Pair plus 
gaillard encore (pie d’habitude. . . . 

Le Marq. (Entrant) Ah ! Jasmin . . . c’est 
toi? Eh bien? . . . La Brisec, mon piqueur, 
est-ce qu’il s’est tenu, comme je l’avais 
prescrit, au carrcfour de Chambly? 

Jas. Oui, monsieur lc marquis. 40 

Le Marq. Toute la nuit ? 

Jas. Toute la nuit. 

Le Marq. Eh bien! que dit-il? 

Jas. 11 dit . . . qu’il a un rhumatisme qui 
le dent k partir du dos. . . . 

Le Marq. Allons! . . . Je te demande ce 
qu’il dit du cerf que j’ai detourne hier? 

fas. Ah! c’est autre chose, monsieur 1 # 
marquis ; il dit que le cerf a son fort dans le 
buisson des Cormiers. 50 

Le Marq. Bravo ! nous le tenons ! 

Jas. Il ajoute que c’est un cerf qui fera voir 
du chemin k monsieur le marquis. 

Le Marq. Tant mieux! morbleu! . . . Est-il 
bas-jointe? 

Jas. Il n’en dit rien. 

Le Marq. Je vais le savoir, et, ventre-saint- 
gris, ce cerf, tout cerf qu’il cst par le pied, 
aura de mes nouvclles. . . . Pres de neuf 
heures. . . . J’ai ce matin un app&it de loup. 60 
Jas. (A part) Ce matin! . . . on^pourrait 
croire que les autres jours. . . . (Haul) 
Monsieur le marquis? 

Le Marq . Qu’est-ce? 

Jas II est venu pour monsieur le marquis 
une visite. . . . 

Le Marq. Une visite, k cette heure? 

Jas. Un Stranger qui a refits^ de donner son 
nom. 

Le Marq . Qu’il le garde.— Tu l’as cong£di£, 70 
c’est bien fait. 
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Jas. Pardon, monsieur le marquis, il a in- 
sistA ... 

Le Man/. Et toi, tu as persist^ ; de mieux 
en mieux. 

Jas . C’est que ce monsieur m’a dit que 
c’etait pour affaire. . . . 

Le Marq. • Alors tu l’as envoy6 k mon 
intendant, c’est parfait. 

80 JM' Pardon, monsieur le marquis, mais il 
est 1&. . . . 

Le Marq . Ah! Monsieur Jasmin, c’est 
assez. . . . Je n’ai point d’affaires, et celles 
d’autrui ne m’interessent pas. Pas un mot de 
plus, je vous prie ; et . . . serves le dejeAner. 

[Jasmin^/. 

Ib.— A ct I .—Scene 9. 

BERNARD, DKSTOUKNELLES. 

Bernard. (Entrant) Depuis longtemps 
j’attends dans ce pare. ... 

Destournelles. { Qui entre ) Ah! c’est k 
Monsieur le Marquis de la Seigliere que j’ai 
90 l’honneur de parlor ? 

Best. Moi! ... (A part) D’ou vient-il 
done, celui-lA? . . . — (Plant) Non, monsieur, 
non, je ne suis pas Monsieur le Marquis de la 
Seigliere. 

Ber. Il &ait ici tout k l’heure. 

Dest. Il y etait, mais il n’y est plus. 

Ber. Ou done est-il? 

Dest . A la chassc. 

Ber. Morbleu! 

100 Dest. Cela vous Cache ! 

Ber. Oui. 

Dest. Ah! puis-je savoir? 

Ber. Non. 

Dest. A votre aise. . . . (Donne une carte 
ede visits) Leonard Siivain Destournelles, 
avocat a la cour royale de Poitiers, pour vous 
servir, s’il en est besoin. 

Ber. Je vous suis oblige, monsieur; mais si 
je dois recourir k un avocat, ce n’est pas dans 
no la maison du Marquis de la Seigliere que j’irai 
le choisir. 

Dest. Et pourquoi done, monsieur? Un 
avocat n’a point d’amis . . . il n’a que dcs 
clients ou des adversaires, Et vous auriez tort 
de conclure, en me voyant ici, que je suis l’ami 
de la maison. 

Ber. N’importe, monsieur; j’ai besoin, 
avant de prendre un parti, de computer 
certain Aenseignemen t s. . . . 

120 Dest. Ne suis*je pas 1 ^? Je connais toute la 
noblesse du pays. 

Ber. Pr£cisement . , . il ne s’agit pas d’un 
gentilhomme . . . mais du dernier propridtaire 
de ce chateau. 

Dest. Thomas Stamply? 

Ber. Vous l’avez connu? 

Dest. Parfaitement. Il venait parfois me 
consulter k Poitiers, mais, entre ^ious, il £tait 


de ces hommes dont les gens de loi font 
g^ndralement peu de cas. 130 

Ber. Pourquoi? 

Dest. Son caractere conciliant, son honn6- 
tete, sa droiture, le tenaient 61 oign 6 du temple 
de la J ustice, 

Ber. Son honnetet 4 ! . . . sa droiture ! . . . 

Dest. Il d^stestait les proems; et, quandil 
mourut, depuis plusieurs anndes nous avions 
cess<$ de nous voir. . . . Et quand il eut restitu6 
ce vaste et beau domaine. . . . 

Ber. Restitue? Monsieur Stamply avait-il 140 
dcrobe son bien, pour qu’il eAt k le restituer? 

Dest. Non, assur£ment, et je regrette d’avoir 
employe un terme impropre. . . . Ce ne fut 
pas une restitution, mais une donation. 

Ber. Complete? 

Dest. Des plus completes. . . . 

Ber. Mais, pardon, monsieur, il est des 
chases que j’ignore encore: j’ai besoin de 
connaitre la recompense de Stamply pour un si 
grand bienfait. I$0 

Dest. Sa recompense? 

Ber. Oui ... on s’acquitta sans doute en 
soins pieux et touchants ... on entoura sa 
vieillesse d’amour et de respect? . . . 

Dest. Oui, d’abord tout alia bien. On voyait 
peu de monde, on vivait en famille. Le vieux 
Stamply etait de toutes les reunions, choy£, 
gate comme un enfant. On s’extasiait k tout 
ce qu’il disait, c’etait l’esprit gaulois dans sa 
fleur . . . un cceur biblique, une dme 160 
patriarcale. 

Ber. Eh bien? 

Dest. Eh bien! au bout de quelques mois 
l’esprit gaulois etait un rustre, et le cceur 
biblique un bouvier: apr£s l’avoir caress6 
comme un chien fiddle, on l’avait renvoye 
comme un chien crotte. 

Ber. Oh ! quelle honte ! 

Dest. Que voulcz-vous? ils lui devaient trop 
pour 1 ’aimer. . . . Au bout d’un an il n’etait 170 
pas plus question du vieux Stamply que s’il 
n’eut jamais existe. Il mourut oubli^ dans la 
maison du garde, ou on l’avait relegue, sans 
proferer une plainte contre les ingrates qui 
l’avaient repousse 1 , heureux de quitter cette 
ter re, si justement appelde le has monde, et 
d’aller rejoindre l:l*haut sa femme et son fils 
dont il murmura le nom dans son dernier 
soupir. 

Ber. Vous etes avocat? 180 

JPest. J’ai blanchi dans lYtude des lois. 

Ber. Les connaissez*vous? 

Dest. Je m’en flatte. 

Ber. Si l’acte de donation de feu Thomas 
Stamply renfermait queique nullit£ ? 

Dest. Il n’en existe aucune. . . . Mais on 
peut en trouver. 

Ber. S’il se presentait un h&ritier dont le 
donateur aurait ignore i’existence . . . un W- 
ritier desa famille? . . . un heritier direct? 190 
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Dest. Un seul pourrait se presenter avec un 
droit de revendication. 

Per, Lequel? 

Dest . Malheureusement, il n’est pas probable 
que celui-la se pr^sente jamais. 

Ber. Pourquoi ? 

Dest. Parce qu’il dort en Russia, depuis 
cinq ans, sous six pieds de neige. 

Ber. Le fils de Stamply ? 

200 Dest. Oui, Bernard. 

Ber . Ainsi, monsieur, malgre la donation, 
Bernard Stamply pourrait revendiquer une 
partie de Heritage de son pere ? 

Dest. Une partie ! C’est — pardieu ! — bien 
le tout qu’il pourrait rlclamer. 

Ber. Vous en £tes sfir ? 

Dest. Tr^s-sdr. 

Ber . Vous en repondriez? 

Dest. Sur ma tete ! . . . Mais k quoi bon ? 
210 Ber. Cet entretien, monsieur, se termincra 

f lus convenablement dans votre cabinet qu’ici. 
e n’ai que faire maintenant de voir Monsieur 
de la Seigli&re. . . . Pouvez-vous m’accom- 
pagner k Poitiers? 

Dest. Je suis pret. Partons, alors. 

Ber. Je vous suis. 

(Its remontent la seine. Arrives 
ct la forte du fond . ) 
Dest. Apr£s vous, monsieur. 

Ber. Apr£s vous. 

Dest. (Faisant des famous) Ah ! mon- 
220 sieur. . . . 

Ber. Passez done, monsieur, et pas de 
fa£ons ; je suis ici chez moi. 

Dest. (Rffart) Chez vous? ... Eh! quoi, 
vous scriez ! . . . Ah ! . . . — (change ant de 
ton ) je passe devant. 


II.— Act II .—Scene 3. 

Jasmin achieve de dtboutonner les gutires du 
Marquis. 

Le Marq. Eh bien, dr 61 c! te veil A content. 
Tu vas pouvoir raconter partout que ton 
maltre a tu<$ un cerf dix-cors. 

Jas. II n’est dcj:\ bruit que du dernier ex- 
ploit de monsieur le marquis. 

Le Marq. (Lui f infant fondle) Tu 
n’es pas k plaindre d’etre au service d’un 
gentilhomme qui fait ainsi parler de lui. . . . 

Jas. La Brisce dit que monsieur le marquis 
10 s’est couvert de gloire aujourd’hui. 

Le Marq. Juge un peu, si je me fusse trouve 
k Fontenoy ... par la sambleu ! . . . ( Jasmin 
a retiri les gu tires, — Le marquis frotte ses 
mollets) Jasmin, que dis-tu de 9a? 

Jas. Assur^ment, monsieur le marquis a le 
plus beau mollet du Poitou. 

Le Marq. Et comme c’est ferme. . . , Tate, 
Jasmin, je te le permets . . . du maibre! 


Jas. Mieux que cela. Du bronze coul£ 
dans un bas de soie. 20 

Le Marq. Je crois que Monsieur de Buona- 
parte eut ete assez embarass6 d’en montrer 
autant . . . Vois tu, Jasmin, sans Immigration, 
le mollet se perdait en France: e’est nous 
autres qui l’avons sauv£. o 

Jas. Si monsieur le marquis voulait se 
remarier. . . . 

Le Marq. Tu me flattes, coquin ! . . . mais 
je te pardonne. . . . Mon Dieu! la douce 
vie ! . . . Comprends-tu, Jasmin, qu’il y ait des 30 
gens, qui se plaignent de l’existence? . . . 

Eh ! e’est madame la baronne. 

La Baronne. (Entrant) Moi-meme! . . . 
Jasmin, laissez-nous. 

Le Marq. Oui. . . . Va-t’en, faquin. 

[Jasmin sort. 

Figurez-vous, baronne, un cerf gros comme 
un elephant ! 

La Bar. C’est bien de chasse qu’il s’agit. . . . 

Nous sommes seuls . . . Marquis, tout est 
perdu ! 40 

Le Marq. Hein? comment! tout est perdu? 

La Bar. Croyez-vous aux revenants? 

Le Marq. Eh ! madame. . . . 

La Bar. Si vous n’y croyez pas, vous avez 
tort; le fils Stamply, Bernard, ce heros mort 
et enterre depuis cinq ans sous les glaces de la 
Kussie. . . . 

Le Marq. Eh bien? 

La Bar. Eh bien ! on l’a vu aujourd’hui, il 
n’y a qu’un instant, k Poitiers, on l’a vu en 50 
chair et en os, on l’a vu, ce qui s’appelle vu, et 
on lui a parle, et e’est lui, e’est Bernard, 
Bernard Stamply, le fils de votre ancien 
fermier. ... 11 existe, il vit, le dr 61 e n’est pas 
mort. 

Le Marq. Eh bien! qu’est-ce que 9a me 
fait? . . . Qu’il vienne! on le recevra, of) 
aura soin de lui ; . . . il aura ce qu’il demandera. 

Lm Bar. Et s’il demande tout? 

Le Marq. Hein? 60 

La Bar. Avez- vous vu un livre qui s’appelle 
le Code? 

Le Marq. Le Code? 

La Bar. Oui, le Code Napoleon. 

Le Marq . Jamais. 

La Bar. C’est un livre d’un style assez sec, 
tres-gofite lorsqu’il consacre nos droits, mais 
peu estime quand il contrarie nos pretentions. 

Je doute, par exemple, que vous en aimiez 
beaucoup le clmpitre des donations entre vifs . 70 

Lisez-le, cependant, je le rccommanae 4 vos 
meditations. 

Le Marq. Ah ! 9a, madame la baronne, me 
ferez-vous l’amitie de m’apprendre ce que tout 
cela signifie? 

La Bar. Monsieur le marquis, cela signifie 
que Thomas Stamply, du vivant de son fils 
n’aurait pu disposer en votre faveur que de la 
moiti<£ de ses biens, et que n’ayant dispose du 
tout que d£ns l’hypoth&se que son fils £tait 80 
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mort, ses dispositions se trouvent an&tnties; 
cela signifie que vous n’etes plus chez vous. . . . 
Comprenez-vous maintenant? 

Le Marq. ( Passant dcvant la barontie) Ta, 
ta, ta! . . . Je ne me soucie pas mal de 
votre Code et de vos donations entre vifs. 
Que parlez-vaus d’ailleurs de donation? . . . 
Le mot est joli. Une donation! Un la 
Seigli£re acceptant une donation ! madame la 
go baronne, les la Seiglitire n’ont jamais rien 
accept^ que de la main de Dieu. 

La Bar, (A pari) Vieil enfant! 

Le Marq . Une donation! Comment, — ventre- 
deloup!— je suis chez moi, heureux, paisible, ct 
parce qu’un vaurien qu’on croyait mort se 
permet de vivre, je devrai lui compter la 
fortune de mes ancetres? . . . C’est le Code 
qui le veut ainsi ! mais ce sont done dcs 
cannibales qui l’ont redige, votre Code, qui se 
xoo dit civil, je crois, l’impcrtinent! . . . Sang 
de mes aieux ! 

La Bar . Voilit pour le passe ; occupons-nous 
de l’avenir. Nul doute que ce Bernard 
n’arrive ici d’un instant k l’autre, non pas en 
solliciteur, mais en mattre. . . . 

Lc Marq . Mais puisqu’il a ete tu6 a cette 
bataille de la Moskowa ! 

La Bar. On l’a vu, on lui a parle. 

Le Marq . Impossible ! ... 11 est mort. 

HO La Bar . Vous etes done coniine Saint 
Thomas? ... Eh bien, dans une heurc, dans 
un instant peut-etre, Bernard paraitra devant 
vous; voyons, r^pondez, comment coinptcz 
vous le recevoir? 

Le Marq. Qui 9a? . . . Bernard? . . . qu’il 
aille a tous les diables ! 

La Bar. Pourtant, s’il se presente? 


Le Marq. S’il faut plaider, nous plaiderons. 
t La Bar. Marquis, vous etes un enfant. 

120 Le Marq . J’aurai pour moi le roi. 

La Bar. La loi sera pour lui. . . . Meier 
votre nom k des d£bats scandaleux ! . . . 
Vous avez un blason ; vous ne lui ferez pas 
cette injure. 

Le Marq. Mais, pour Dieu! madame la 
baronne, que voulez-vous que je fasso ? 

La Bar. Je vaisvous le dire. . . Bernard 
pressrit une resistance orgueilleuse ; soyons 
doux, patients, resignes. . . . L’cssentiel 
d’abo 1 est dc l’amener doucement k s’installcr 
contone un h6te dans ce chateau. Cela fait, 
vous gagnez du temps. . . . Le temps et moi 
nous ferlhs le reste. 

[Le Mam . Ventre -saint-gris ! . . . Madame, 
je jure comme Ilenri IV., mais il me semble 
que je vais m’y prendre autrement que le 
Bdarnais pour reconqu&ir mon royaume. 

Im Bar . Le B^arnais 6tait d’avis que Paris 
valait une messe. 

140 Le Marq. Passe pour une messe ; mais quel 
rdle allons-nous joucr ici? 

La Bar. Un grand r 61 e, monfteur; nous 


130 


allons combattre pour nos principes, pour nos 
autels et pour nos foyers. 

Le Marq. S’il s’agit de combattre, je ne 
reculerai pas, vive Dieu !] 


/as , ( Annoiyant ) L’etranger que monsieur 
le marquis a refuse de voir ce matin. . . . 

Le Marq. C’&ait lui! . . . (A Jasmin) 
Fais entrer. 

La Bar. Allons, marquis . . . l’heure est 
solennelle. Void le lion ; il faut le museler. 

Le Marq. Quelle abominable aventure 1 . . . 
Au moment de se inettre a table. . . . 

Ber. [Entrant) C’est k Monsieur de la Seig- 
li£re que j’ai 1’honneur de parler? 

Le Marq. Oui, monsieur . . . veuillez vous 
asseoir . . . je suis tout pret a vous entendre. 

(// s'assied. ) 

Ber. (A party s'asseyant) Contenons-nous, 
s’il est possible. . . . 

Le Marq. Puis-je savoir d’abord, monsieur, 
k qui j’ai 1’honneur de parler? 

Ber. Dans un instant, monsieur le marquis. 
Avant de vous dire qui je suis, j’ai besoin de 
rappeler & vos souvenirs des choses que vous 
avez oubliees, dit-on. . . . 

Le Marq. Parlez, monsieur, je vous dcoute. 

Ber . Monsieur lc marquis, voilit un quart 
de siecle, dc grandcs choses allaient s’accomplir, 
une aurore nouvelle se levait sur la France. 
Vous n’ctiez pas de ceux qui la saluaient alors 
avec amour, car vous futes un des premiers qui 
donnerent le signal du depart. La patrie vous 
rappela, e’etait son devoir ; vous ffltes sourd A 
son appel, c’dait sans doute votre bon plaisir ; 
elle confisqua vos biens, e’etait sa volonte 
souveraine. 

Le Marq. Monsieur ! . . . 

Ber. Ces biens devinrent la propriete de la 
nation ; un de vos fermiers les acheta du prix 
de ses sueurs. 

Le Marq. ( A part) La sueur! la sueur 
de leurs peres! Est-ce qu’ils-ont invente la 
sueur? Pensent-ils qu’on suait moins sous le 
haubert que sous le sarrau? 

Ber. Et lorsqu’il cut recousu lambeaux par 
lambeaux le domainc de vos ancetres, il s’en 
d^pouilla comme d’un manteau et vous le mit 
sur les epaules. . . . Et cet homme mourut sans 
s’etre seulement reserve un coin de terre pour 
son dernier sommeil, vous laissant, monsieur le 
marquis, paisible possesseur d’une fortune qui ne 
vous avait coute d’autre peine que de rentrer 
en France et d’ouvrir la main pour la recevoir. 

Le Marq. Prenez garde, monsieur, je suis ici 
chez moi, mais je puis l’oublier. 

Ber . Chez vous ! . . . Si son fils revenait 
parmi nous. . . . Supposons que, laiss6 pour 
mort sur un champ de bataille, il se soit vu 
tratne de steppe en steppe jusqu’au fond de 
la Siberie. Apres cinq ans d’une horrible 
captivite, il va revoir son vieux p£re qui ne 
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l’attend plus. ... II arrive, son p&re est 
mort, son heritage est envahi, il n’a plus ni 
toit ni foyer. . . . Que fera-t-il alors? . . . 
II ira trouver les auteurs de ces lachetes et de 
ces trahisons, il leur dira: C’est moi, moi que 
vous croyiez mort, moi le fils de l’homme que 
vous avez d£pouill6, laisse mourir d’ennui 
2io et de chagrin; c’est moi, Bernard Stamply! 
Eux, que r£pondraient-ils? ... 

Le Marq . C’est moi qui vais vous le 
dire, monsieur . . . et laissons Id toute feinte, 
car nous savons maintenant qui vous etes. 

. . . Quand je rentrai dans le domaine de 
mes aleux, votre p£re, qui £tait un brave 
homme, me rc5ut au seuil de cette porte et 
me tint ce simple discours: ‘Monsieur le 
marquis, vous etes chez vous.’ Je ne vous en 
220 dirai pas davantage; vous etes chez vous, 
Monsieur Bernard. 

Ber . Monsieur le marquis, croyez-vous me 
l’apprendre? 

Le Marq . Veuillez done regarder cette 
maison comme la v6tre. Vous 6tes arriv6 avec 
des intentions hostiles ; je ne desesp£re pas dc 
vous ramener bientot d des sentiments 
meilleurs. . , . 

Ber . Non, monsieur, non. ... Je ne sais 
230 qu’un arrangement possible entre nous, c’est 
celui qu’a prevu la loi. . . . il ne convient pas 
que ie fasse de cc domaine le th&itre d’une 
comedie. . . . Mais avant de sortir de ce 
chateau oil je ne dois plus rentrer qu’en mattre, 
je vous dirai que si je n’abandonne aucun de 
mes droits, si je les revendique tous, vous 
n’avez d redouter de ma part rien de blessant 
pour votre dignity, rien qui soit au-dessous de 
la mienne. Je pars, je vous livre d vos 
240 inspirations; consultez votre honneur: mieux 
que moi, mieux que la justice il vous dira ce 
que vous avez d fairc. (I l s’ incline , le marquis 
lui rend son salut , Bernard se dirige vers la 
porte-fenetre . ) 

La Bar . (Allant au marquis , bas) Il sen 

va. 

Le Marq . Qu’il s’en aille! . . . 

> > • • • • t • 


lib. — Act II . — Scene 10. 

LE MARQUIS, HELENE, LA BARONNE, 
BERNARD, JASMIN. 

HiUne . (Entrant) Cc que je viens 
d’apprendre est*il vrai? . . . Mon pere ! serait* 
250 ce possible? . . . Monsieur Stamply. . . . 
Bernard. . . . 

Le Marq . ( Montrant Bernard) Il est 
devant toi. 

HiL (Se retoume vivement et h la vne de 
Bernar d pousse un cri. ) Ah 1 


Ber. Mademoiselle. . • • 

HiL Vous vivez . . .oh! merci, mon 
Dieu! . . , Oui . . . j’aurais dft vous recon* 
naitre . . . tant de fois j’ai entendu parler de 
vous. . . . Pardon, je suis toute tremblante 260 
. . . Emotion . . . le bonheur. . . . 

La Bar , C’est vrai . . . Monsieur Bernard 
est de vos vieux amis. 

lid. . . . Oui, madame la baronne d dit 
vrai, vous etes de mes amis; vous le voulez, 
monsieur? Monsieur Stamply m’aimait, et je 
l’aimais aussi, 11 etait mon vieux compagnon 
. . . avec lui je parlais de vous, avec vous je 
parlerai de lui. 

Ber . De lui ! 270 

lid. Mais j’y songe . . . mon p£re, a-ton 
fait preparer l’appartement de Monsieur 
Bernard? 

Ber. Eh quoi? 

Hd. Car vous £tes ici chez vous, monsieur. 

Le Marq. Ah ! bien, oui, son appartement 1 
... Il ne veut rien de nous. 

La Bar. Il nous halt. 

Hd. Vous nous haissez? . . . J’aimais votre 
p£re, vous haissez le mien! . . . vous me 280 
haissez, moi . . . Que vous ai-je fait ? . . . 

Ber . Non, mademoiselle, non, je ne vous 
hais pas. 

Hd. (Regardant autour cfelle) Alors . . . 
qui done? . . . 

La Bar. Il lui serait impossible de fermer 
l’ceil sous ce toit. 

Hd. Comment? ... Ah ! Monsieur Bernard, 
nous n’avons rien d vous donner, nous ne 
pouvons que vous rendre d’une main ce que 290 
nous avons re^u de l’autre. Vous accepterez 
pour ne pas nous humilier, 

Ber . Mademoiselle. . . . 

Le Marq. Accepter, lui! . . . Tu le connais 
bien . . . il ai meruit mieux se couper fe 
poignet que de mettre sa main dans la 
ndtre. 

Hd. (Aprh un silence , tendant la main d 
Bernard) Est-ce vrai, monsieur? 

Ber. (Prcssant la main cPHdine) Mademoi- 300 
selle, je vous bd*nis, je vous venire, mais. . . . 

Hd. Vous ne partirez pas . . . vous avez 
6 t 6 pendant cinq ans le prisonnier des Russes, 
vous pouvez bien £tre un peu le n6tre . . . je 
le veux, je 1’exige. 

Ber. Mademoiselle! 

Hd. Je vous en prie. . . , (Hdhic se 
rapproche de son pbe. ) 

Ber. (A part) Cet ange vit avec %ux ? . . . 

Si l’on m’avait tromp6. ... 310 

HH. (Se retournani) Eh bien? . . . 

Ber. Je ne sais . . . je ne puis. . . . 

Jos. (Entrant par la porte de gauche) 
Monsieur le marquis est servi. 

Le Marq. (Se levant) Bonne nouvelle ! . . . 

Ma foi, qu’il parte ou qu’il reste, d table ! je 
meurs de faim. 

Hd. Vofts dlnerez avec nous, du moins; 
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vous serez a c6te de moi, nous parlerons de 
320 votre p£re. 

Ber. De mon pere! . . . Est-ce un 
reve? . . . 

Le Marq. A table ! . . • 


i 1 1 . — Act III. — Scene 5. 

DESTOURNELLES, BERNARD. 

Best. A nous deux maintenant, Monsieur 
Bernard. ... Ah ! Pon chasse . . . ah ! 
Ton festine ... ah ! l’on soupire ici ! Place 
au trouble-fete ! Void le seigneur Rabat- 
Joie ! 

Bernard \ ( Entrant ) Nous voila seuls, mon- 
sieur; vous avez desire me parler, je vous 
ecoute. . . . Vous venez sans doute m’entretenir 
de mes droits? 

10 Best . Nullement. Vos droits sont incon- 

testables, je vous l’ai dit ; je n’aime pas a me 
repetcr. 

Ber. Eh bicn ! alors. . . . 

Best. Je ne suis venu que pour connaitre 
vos intentions. 

Ber. Mes intentions? 

Best. II m’est permis de les ignorer, puisque 
vous avez laisse toutes mes lettres sans reponse ; 
. . . Que dois-je faire? 

20 Ber. Rien. 

Best. Ainsi, vous renoneez? . . . 

Ber. Je ne m’explique pas la-dessus. . . . 
Je verrai, j’aviserai. . . . Nous en reparlcrons, 
rien ne presse. 


Best. Monsieur Bernard, vous no deviez 
loiter ici qu’A la condition d’y commander en 
maitre. . . . C’est mon avis. II y a six semaines, 
e’etait aussi le v6tre. . . . Et voiU qu’aujour- 
d’hui vous hdsitez! . . . ‘Vous verrez . . . 
30 vous aviserez . . . rien ne presse!’ . . . Et 
en attendant, vous vivez en joie au milieu 
de vos ennemis, sous le toit d’ou ils ont chasse 
votre pde. 

Ber . Monsieur . . . c’est qu’il y a six 
semaines, j’ignorais certains details. . . . 

Best. Vraiment? . . . Et croyez-vous done 
que jc ne devine pas le charme qui vous a 
retenu, qui vous retient encore? ... Vous 
aimez mademoiselle de la Seiglide. 

40 Ber. A$pi ! Je n’ai rien dit . . . rien fait. . . . 

Best. Atteint et convaincu, vous l’aimez. . . . 
(Geste de dtpit de Bernard; il garde le silence ) 
Eh bien ! mon cher monsieur, vous voila dans 
une jolie passe !—Comment comptez-vous en 
sortir? 

Ber. Monsieur... mon parti est pris, . . . 
Vous en penserez ce que vous voudrez . . . je 
ne d^pouillerai jamais la fille qui aida mon 
p£re k vivre et k mourir. ♦ 

50 Best. . . . Que ferez- vous alors? 


Ber. Je partirai. 

Best. Vous partirez! . . . vous abandon* 
ncrez un million d’heritage? 

Ber. Je suis ne sous un toit de chaume; j’ai 
vecu dans les camps, j’ai dormi sur la neige; 
mon ^pee me rcste, il suffit. 

Best. {A party traversani la schie ) Diable ! 
diablc ! e’est plus serieux que je ne pensais . . . 

et si jc ne trouve un moyen Mais, 

quelle idee! ... Si mademoiselle de la 
Seigliere? . . . depuis six semaines ils ne se 
quit tent pas. . . , {Haut) Monsieur Bernard, 
vous nc partirez pas. 

Ber. Ma resolution est inebranlablc. 

Best. Vous ne partirez pas, vous dis-je. 

Ber. Qui m’en empcchera? 

Best. Qui? Mademoiselle de la Seigliere. 

Ber. Comment! 

Best. Elle vous aime. 

Ber. Vous eles fou ! ~ 0 

Best. Ellc vous aime . . . et vous 
l’epouscrez. 

Ber. Ah ! laisscz, laisscz-moi. . . . Com- 
ment m’aimerait-clle? Fils d’un paysan, je ne 
suis qu’un soldat. 

Best. Allons done ! . . . vous etes du bois 
dont l’Empereur faisait des princes. 


Ber. La fille du Marquis de la Seigliere 
n’epousera jamais Bernard Stamply. 

Best. Bah! si elle vous aime? — L’antbur 80 
est un bon diable qui n’a pas d’armoiries, 

Ber. Non, non, Destournelles, elle ne 
m’aime pas. 

Best. Eh ! vertudieu, prenez la peine de vous 
en assurer. II sera toujours temps de partir. 

. . . Pour Phonneur de la grande armee, 
declarez-vous. 

Ber. Jamais. [II sort. 

Le Marquis. {Entrant) C’est vous? 

Best. Cestmoi. 90 

J.e Marq ;. Que diable vous am£ne? 

Best. (A part) II ne sait rien encore. . . . 
{Haut) Les intercts de mon client. 

I.e Marq. {Allant s'asseoir d gauche) Votre 
client ! . . . Ah ! 9a, sans reproebe, Monsieur 
Destournelles, vous finirez par etablir chez moi 
votre cabinet de consultations. 

Jasmin. {Entrant) Monsieur le marquis. . , . 

Le Marq. Qu'est-ce? 

Jas. Un papier que l’on vient d’apporter joo 
pour monsieur le marquis. 

Le Marq. ( Tirant son binocle y et regardant 
le papier sans le prendre ) Qu’est-ce que 
) 2 L 
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cela? . . . un papier sans enveloppe! . . . Best. Votre 4 p 6 e. . . . Que voulez-vous 
Que me veut ce chiffon? . . . du papier faire? 

timbr^ 1 ... (Il se live) Pouah ! mes gants ! Le Mara. Vous allez le savoir. 

. . . (Tdtant ses pockes) Du papier timbre Best. Mais, monsieur le marquis. ... 170 

au Marguis de la Seigli^re . . . quel est le Le Marq. (Eclat ant) Ah ! vous avez pens6 

dr 61 e qui s’est permis? . . . que vous pourriez impundment souffleter mon 

no Jets, . (Trouble) Mais je ne sais . . . ce blason! . . . Un huissier a saline seuil de ma 

n’est pas k moi qu’on Yk remis. porte, et c’est k vous que je dois cet affront ! 

Le Marq. Et que chanle ce grimoire? Mon 6p6cl . . . l’£p£e de mes 

(II diploic le papier et lit) ‘L’an 1817, ce peres! . . . 

jour d’hui 5 Octobre, k la requete du sieur Best. Encore une fois, que pr£tendez-vous 
Bernard Stamply.’ ... Eh! quoi, Bernard? faire? • 

. . . ce n’est pas possible. Voyons. ... Le Marq. Vous sauterez par cettc fenetre, ou 

* Domicilie de droit, et logeant de fait au je vous couperai les deux oreilles . . . k votre 180 

chateau de la Seigli^re!’ . . . Comment, choix. . . . Jasmin 1 . . . Mais ce maraud 

Bernard? . . . Sortez, Jasmin. . . . (Jasmin arrivcra-t-il? . . . Jasmin! 

120 sort par le fond—Le marquis continuant de /as. (Entrant du fond) Me voil 4 . . . . Que 
lire) ‘ Agissant aux poursuites et diligences demande monsieur le marquis? 
de Mattre Destournelles.’ . . (Le marquis , Le Marq. Ce que je demande? ... 

au nom de Bestournelles , live les yeux par Best. (Froi dement) Monsieur le marquis 

dessus son binocle sur lavocat qui se tient demande son 4 pec. 
impassible de I autre cMl de la seine,— A part) Le Marq. Hein? 

Ah ! tr&s-bien, e’est l’affaire qui l’am&ne ici. . . . Best. Allez la lui querir. 

(Reprenant sa lecture) ‘De Mailre Destour- Le Marq. (A part) Comment? voila 190 
nelles. . .j’ai, Guillaume Durousseau, huissier, l’impression. ... II n’a pas peur. . . . 
baill£ assignation au sieur Louis Tancrede Jas. (Avec stupeur) Son epee? ... 

130 Hector, Marquis de la Seigl&re, sans domicile Best. Si monsieur le marquis voulait me 
connu.’ . . . (Nouveau coup dceil du marquis dire oil il l’a rnise? ... 

sur Bestournelles) ‘ Mais logeant indftment Le Marq. C’cst bon . . . drole ! . . . laisse- 
audit chateau de la Seiglierc, . . . k com- nous.. . . (Jasmin sort . — Lx marquis sejette 

paroir,’ . . . (Cher chant h comprendre) avec colire dans son fauteuil) Diable 

Comparoir? , . . d’homme ! 

Best. Comparoir, pour comparattre . . . Best. (A part) C’est le premier transport, 
terme de pratique. ... II n’a pas etc long. . . . Frappons les 200 

Le Marq. Ah! . . . c’est un terme . . . derniers coups, . . . (ft se rapprochc du 

de . . . Poursuivons. ... ‘A comparoir marquis ; avec respect) Monsieur le marquis 
140 d&s domain, vu l’urgencc, a sept heures du veut-il me permettre une observation? 

matin ’ . . . Par exemple ! . . . ‘ Par Le Marq. (Apris un silence) Laquelle, 

devant monsieur le president du tribunal civil, monsieur? 

jugeant en £tat de re*-fc-rc.’ . . . Best. En me coupant les deux oreille** 

Best. R^ferc. monsieur le marquis efit-il sensiblcment 

Le Marq. (Sans se retourner) Rcfere. J’ai amdliore sa situation? . . . peut-etre n’efit-il 

parfaitement lu. . . . ‘Attendu qu’en vertu de r^ussi qu’it se priver des services d’un homme 

l’axiome: le mort saisit le vif. Hein? . . . venu ici, . . . pour l’aider k sortir de l’abtme ou 210 
Best. Terme de pratique. ^ il est tombe. 

Le Marq. Ah ! . . . toujours . . . (A part) Le Marq. J’en sortirai, monsieur, par le plus 

150 Patience . . . nous allons voir. — ( Haut , lisant) court chemin et sans le secours de personne, 

Attendu, attendu. ... La conclusion. ... Voir mais, auparavant, je dirai k Monsieur Bernard 

dire le Marquis de la Seigltere que dans les que s’il chasse comme un gentilhomme il se 

vingt-quatre heures, il sera tenu de deguerpir. conduit comme un manant. 

. . . Deguerpir ! . . . ‘ Sinon’y etre contraint 

dans les formes ]accoutum6es, avec l’assistance Best. Pouvez-vous meconnaltre k ce point 

de tous officiers et agents de la force pub- le plus noble coeur qui ait jamais battu dans la 

lique. . . (Avec une colire contenue) C’est poitrine d’un galant homme? * 

tout. Le Marq . Vous nous la donnez belle. . . . 220 

Best. {A part) Le coup est porte. Et ce papier, monsieur, cet immonde papier! 

160 Le Marq. (Pliant le papier qu'il met Best. Ce papier, monsieur le marquis? . . . 

froidement et risolument dans sa poche) Comment n’avez-vous pas devin£ sur-le-champ 

Jasmin ! qu’il n’a pu vous £tre envoy6 qu’l l’insu de ce 

Best. Si monsieur le marquis avait besoin brave jeune homme? 
de quelques explications? ... Le Marq . Qui done, alors? . . . 

Le Mr.rq. Je vous suis oblige. . . . Jasmin ! . . . Best. C’est moi ; qui sans consulter mon 
mon£p6e. client, et usant des pouvoirs qu’il m’avait 
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confl^s, ai cru devoir, pour vous sauver, 
230 recourir aux moyens extremes. 

Le Marq. Pour me sauver? 

Best. Pour vous sauver ! II y a dcs plaics 
qu’on ne gu^rit qu’en y portant lc fcr ct la 
flamme. Sachez-le bien, vous n’£tes ici que 
par la tol^ranSe de Bernard. 

Le Marq . La tolerance ! 

Best. . . . Monsieur le marquis, . . . votre 
honneur 6tait en peril, vous dormicz, jc vous 
ai r£veill6. 

240 Le Marq. Bien oblige. Mais alors, si je 
vous comprcnds, je n’ai plus qti’un parti a 
prendre ... ct cc parti, e’est de faire mes 
paquets. 

Vest* C’est le plus prompt . . . e’est le plus 
stir, mais. . . . 

Le Marq. Penscz-vous qu’il m’eflraie? . . . 
Je connais le chemin dc la pauvret^, monsieur 
. . . je le reprendrai sans palir. 


Best. Pour vous encore, cc n’est rien ; mais 
250 votre fille ! . . . 

Le Marq. Ma fille ! . . . 

Best. Vous etes pere, monsieur le 
marquis. . . . 

Lx Marq. (Attcndri) Eh quoi? . . . ma 
pauvre llelenc . . . ma fille bien-aimcc! . . . 

Best. Monsieur le marquis, vous etes bien 
ici. ... Si nous pouvions trouver un moyen dc 
tout concilicr. . . . 

Lc Marq. Un moyen? 

260 Best. Oui, un moyen qui sauverait du memo 
coup l’honneur du pere et la fortune dc 
l’enfant. 

Le Marq. Est-cc que vous entrevoyez ! . . . 
Destournelles, voyons, mon vieil ami, car nous 
sommes dc vieux amis, jc me mets entre vos 
rgains . . . conscillez-moi, dirigez-moi. . . . 
Vous dites qu’il y aurait peut-etre un 
moyen? . . . 

Best. Sans doutc . . . il y en a un . . . un 
270 scul . . . mais il est bon. 

Lx Marq. S’il cst bon, je m’en contenterai. 
Quel est-il? 

Best. Eh bien ! puisque vous le voulez . . . 
monsieur le marquis, ce Napoleon que vous 
jugez si slv&remcnt n’etait pourtant , pas 
sans norite; il avail compris la neccssite de 
rapproc her la noblesse et la bourgeoisie. 
Un honuune comme vous n’est-il pas fait 
pour s'afsocier aux grandes pensces de 
280 l’Empereur? 


Le Marq. Sans doute . . . mais veuillez 
m’apprendre? 

Best . Vous disiez tout a l’heure que Bernard 
chasse comme un gentilhomme. . . . Que lui 
manque-t-il done pour etre un gentilhomme 
accompli? 

Lx Marq. La noblesse. 

Best. Vous Pavez dit. Eh bien! qu’il la 
revive de vous. . . . 

Lx Marq . Comment? 290 

Best. Avec la main dc votre fille. 

Le Marq. Qu’entends-je? . . . une 

mesalliance? . . . 

Best. Non pas . . . une fusion dc races . . . 
et vous etes sauve ! 

Lx Marq. Jamais, monsieur, jamais! . . . 
Plutot la ruine. ... 

Best. Enfin, jc ne veux pas vous effrayer . . . 
mais si une seconde revolution eclatait. . . . 

Lx Marq. Parlez-vous serieusement? . . . 300 
une seconde revolution ! . . . 

Best. Monsieur le marquis, nous sommes 
sur un volcan. 

Lx Marq. Un volcan? 

Best. Que deviendra votre fille au milieu de 
la tourrnente? 

Lx Marq. Que dites-vous? Helene! 


Best. Comprencz-vous maintenant Poppor- 
tunite d’une mesalliance? Et adoplant un 
enfant de l’empirc, vous ralliez a vous l’opinion, 310 
vous vous creez dcs alliances dans un parti qui 
vous repousse, ct vous achcvez de vicillir, pres 
de votre fille, heureux, tranquille, honore k 
Pabri dcs revolutions. 

Lx Marq. (A part) II parlc bien. 

Best. Et puis, vous serez, pardieu ! bien a 
plaindre d’avoir pour gendre un jeune heros 
qui vous aimo, que vous aimez, qui perpetuera 
votre notn, et qui hcritera, si vous le voulez 
bien, de votre litre: Lc Marquis de Stamply* 320 
la Seigliere! cela sonne-t-il mal k Poreille? 

Lx Marq . Stamply - la Seigliere. . . . 
J’aimerais mieux la Seigliere-Stamply. . . . 

Enfin ... on verrait. Vous me connaisscz, 

1 )estournelles, il n’est pas de sacrifice que je 
ne puisse faire pour assurer Pavenir de ma fille. 

. . . Mais comment la decider? . . . 

Best. [Sou riant) Croyez-moi, vous y 

reussirez. 

lx Marq. Hein? qui peut vous faire 330 
croire? . . . 

Best. Vous y reussirez, vous dis-je; et 
quant a Bernard, je reponds de lui. 
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Act III. — Scene 8. 


RABAGAS, LE PRINCE, EVA, BRICOLI, 
BOUBARD, CARLE, LE CAPITAINE, 
ANDRE, FLAVARENS. 

Rab. ( Seul ) Enfin, j’y suis ! . . . Et j’en 
suis! . . . Ministre, raon petit Rabagas, min* 
istre ! . . . Je te l’ai toujours pr^dit ! . . . T’y 
voilft ! . . . C’est fait ! . . . Ouf ! . . . au port ! 
. . . (i Sitalant sur le canapl) Ah ! qu’on est 
done bien ici ! . . . que c’est done bon ! . . . 
que c’est done doux I . . . cette musique ! . . . 
cct 6clat des fleurs et des lumieres ! . . . Cc 
parfum de jolies femmes, qui ne daigneraient 
10 pas me regarder cn ce moment, les begueules ! 
. . . et qui seront tout & i’heure fl mes pieds ! 
... Ah que c’est bien la vraie vie, la bonne ! 
... la seule ! . . . Grand Dieu ! . . . ctre 
aussi de la fSte, el ne plus la regarder, avee la 
foule, par le trou de la serrure ! . . . Voir d’en 
haut pataugcr les autres, et les cclabousser a 
mon tour, ces insolcnts favoris de la fortune, 
qui me raillaient, d£s le college, sur mes 
pantalons trop courts et sur les has de laine 
20 que me tricotait ma paysanne de mere 1 . . . 
Rendre enfin m^pris pour dedain ! . . . quel 
plaisir ! la belle revanche ! . . . ( Debout ) Et 

que je vais done me remettre du Crapaud- 
Volant ! . . . ( Vivemcnt) Tiens ! . . . au fait ! 
{II regarde Pheure ) Non ! Neuf heures . . . 
j’ai le temps ; je ne leur ai promis le signal que 
pour onze, et, d’ici Et. . . . Voici mes courti- 
sans qui vont etre bien etonnes de me voir ! je 
veux fairc un tour de salon ! Ccla m’amusera ! 
30 . . . Mais dccidement {regardant Pheure) le 

prince se fait tirer Toreille. . . . J’ai failli at- 
tendre ! . . . [II sort. 

Le Prince, Eva, Bricoli, entrent de t autre 
cbtL 

Bou. Monseigneur ! . . . (On s' {carle pour 
lui laisser la vue liore d la j entire . ) 

Le Prince . ( Utte affiche (t la main) Oui ! 
oui ! je sais ! . . . Vous dites done, Bricoli 1 . , . 

Brie. (Hors dhaleine , et trh-cnnuyl) Je 
dis, Monseigneur, . . . que cela prend une 
tournure ! . . . Des groupes partout ! . . . Les 
40 boutiques ferm&s, ... des orateurs qui com- 
mentent sur la borne je ne sais quel article de 
leur satan6 journal ! . . . Et devant les grilles 
du palais, cette foule-U qui grogne, qui 
ricane ! . . . 

Le Prince. Et vos gendarmes, Colonel ? 

Bou. A cheval, monseigneur, dans la cour 
du palais ! . . . Et avec ces braillards, il ne 
faudrait qu’une allumette. 


Si on ne fait pas Ivacuer 


Brie. Oh, 5a ! 
la place ! . . . « 5° 

Le Prince . (Seul % it Pavant- seine it gauche , 
et Eva qui est descendue tranquil lenient) Alors 
votre avis, madame ? 

Eva. (S bent ant avec calme) Moi? . . . 
Toujours le meme ! . . . 

Le rrince. Rabagas ? . . . 

Eva. Rabagas! 

Le Prince. Quelle humiliation ! 

Eva. Ah ! c’est au moment de l’orage que 
vous discutez 1c paratonnerre ? 60 

Le Prince. ( Ecceurl) Rabagas ! 

Eva. Ne vaut-il pas mieux lui dieter vos 
conditions ce soir, que subir les siennes de- 
main ? 

Le Prince . ( Vivemcnt ) Ah! nous n’en 
sonnnes pas 1ft ! . . . 

, Era. Ma foi ! . . . (Cris dehors , rires t etc.) 
Ecoutez ! 

Le Prince. (A Andnf) Qu’cst-cc done ? 

Carle. La voiturc de M. le President qui 7 ° 
vient d’etre accucillie par des liuees. 

Bou. Et l’on n’a cu (pie le temps de fermer 
la grille. 

Brie. ( Grognant ) Qu’est-cc que je dis ? 

Le Cap. De grace, Monseigneur, un mot ! 

Bou. Et nous balayons tout ! . . . 

Les autres. (Avec chaleur ) Oui ! . . . 

Le Prince. (PrH ct se dicider) Eh bien ! 

Eva. (Virement) Prcncz garde!. . . (Rab- 
agas parait au fond . ) 80 

lx Prince. ( Changeant davis ) Des coups 
de fusil ! Non. . . . Dccidement ! . . . J’aimc 
encore mieux Rabagas ! 9 

Eva. ( Avec joie) Allons done! . . . (Elle 
fait signe h Rabagas. Tout le mondc s'tcarte 
avec stupeur.) 

Eva. Venez, monsieur, venez ! Son Altesse 
vous desire ! 

Rab. Monseigneur! (II s' incline profondd - 
went. ) 90 

Le Prince. (Aprls un grand effort sur lui- 
mime) Je sais gre a mistress Blounth, mon- 
sieur, de nous avoir mcnag^ cette entrevue ! 

Rab. J’ai obei au d6sir de madame (avec 
intention ), comme a un ordre de Votre Al- 
tesse ! 

Le Prince. (A part) Scapin ! (HatR) Votre 
presence m’est autant plus . . . (avec effort) 
pr6cieuse, monsieur, qu’elle peut conjurer de 
grands malheurs ! ... Une certain fermenta- 1 00 
tion r&gne dans la ville! (Avec intention) 

Vous le savez? 

Rab, (Inginument et avec intlrit pour U 
prince) II paratt, monseigneur, . . . 

Le Prince. Et avant de recourir & la 
force . . . . • * 
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Rab. La bont£ bien connue de Votre Al- 
tesse ! . . . 

Le Prince . (IL interrompant) Bref, mon- 
IIO sieur, puisqu’on m’assure que vous connaissez 
mieux que personne l’accord possible entre les 
desirs de moq peuple et le maintien de mon 
autorit£ ! . . . Puisque d’autre part, ii est 
evident que le gouverneur actuel est impopu- 
laire 1 . . . 

Rab. ( Vivemcnt ) Au premier chef, mon- 
seigneur! Pardonnez cette interruption A la 
chaleur de mon z£le! Mais un militaire dans! 
les circonstances pr&sentes, quelle menace! 
120 Ce qu’il faut ici, c’est l’esprit de conciliations, 
c’est le proced^ paternel ! la persuasion, l’elo- 
quence ! 

Le Prince, Bref, un avocat ! . . . 

Rab . (Inginument) Par exemple ! 

Le Prince . Mais le gouverneur de Monaco, 
monsieur, est avant tout un chef militaire. 

Rab, TrAs bien! . . . Un avocat! . . . Par 
sa profession, et A force de tremper dans tout 
. . . finance, agriculture, commerce, industrie, 
130 clerge, magistrature, armee ! . . . aujourd’hui, 
monseigneur, l’avocat sait tout, connait tout, 
peut tout ! . . ♦ Et je vous ferai, moi, quand 
vous voudrez, de la strategic! . . . Cornme on 
n’en a j’amais fait ! 

j Le Prince. (A lui-meme) Je le crois ! ( Chants 
sur la place , a is cT anitnaux.) 

Brie. VoilA qu’ils chantent, maintenant ! 

Eva. (Au prince) Allons! Courage! Arra- 
chons ! (Elle va au balcon.) 

140 Le Prince. (Avec effort) Puisqu’il le faut! 
. . . Allons! . . . (Haul) Bricoli, cette lettre 
A M. de Sotoboio. 

Rab. (A part) Le renvoi ! 

Le Prince. Messieurs! (Prisentant Rabagas) 
JJonsieur Rabagas ! voire nouveau gouverneur ! 

Rab. (A party avec foie) Enfin ! . . . (Mar- 
ques de stupeur partout. ) 

Rab. (Courbi jusqu'd terre) Ah! mon- 
seigneur ! 

150 Le Prince. (Con pant court d son effusion) 
Treve aux compliments, monsieur, et conjurons 
le p£ril ! 

Rab. Tout de suite, monseigneur! C’est 
tres-^imple ! Trois mots A ce balcon pour an- 
noncer ma nomination A la foule, et elle va se 
dispi rser, dans un <$tat d’ivresse ! . . . 

, Le Prince, Vous entendez, Monsieur Bricoli ! 
(BHcoli va d la fenetre.) 

Rab. II est si bon I . . . ce peuple ! . . . si 
160 calomnte! Un enfant! 

Le Prince. Allez, Bricoli. (Rumeurs dehors 
d la vue de Bricoli sur le balcon . ) 

Brie. Habitants de Monaco ! . . . (Rumeurs, 
cris, * Silence l Ecoutez / ’ Le bruit s' apaise. 11 
continue) II vous est fait savoir. . . . (Bor dies 
de huies pins violentes .) 

La Foule. (Hurlant) Non, non ! . . . 
Rabagas! Rabagas! (Bricoli veufiparler , les 
cris comrent sa voix.) 


Brtc. (Rentrant) Ils appellent M. Rabagas! 170 

Rab. ( Rassuri ) Ah! ils veulent me voir! 

Bon peuple! II ne connait que moi! . . 

Vous allez voir l’effet . . . guettez Peffet . . . 

(Dune voix forte et vibrante) Citoyens. . . . 

La Foule. (Applaudissant) Bravo 1 Bravo ! 

. . . Ecoutez ! Ecoutez ! 

Rab. Jesuisheureux etfier de vous apprendre 
que Son Altesse le prince de Monaco. . . . 

La Foule. Non 1 non ! 

Rab. (Se retournant et se penchant sur la 180 
seine, au prince) Qa, vous comprenez, mon- 
seigneur, ce n’est pas pour moi ! 

Le Prince. (As sis et tranquillement) Non, 
non ! Voyons pour vous ! . . . 

Rab. (Sur le balcon) . . . Que le prince de 
Monaco, dis-je, vient de faire droit A vos justes 
reclamations ! . . . 

La Foule. Bravo ! 

Rab. En me nommant gouverneur g£n6ral 
de Monaco ! 190 

La Foule. (Iluant) Hou! A bas Rabagas l 

Rab. (Reculant devant la bordie) Hein ! 

/<? Prince . Qa, c’est pour vous ! 

Rab. Citoyens ! . . . 

La Foule. Trattre 1 Vendu 1 Pourri ! A bas 
Rabagas ! 

Eva. VoilA l’effet. 

Rab. (Ckerckant d placer un mot) Cito- 
yens ! . . . 

La Foule. (Hurlant plus fort) Non ! Non ! 200 
... A mort le ren^gat I 

Rab . Mais ! C’est. ... (II continue d crier 
pour se faire entendre , mais les rumeurs 
couvrent sa voix . ) 

La Foule . A bas le mouchard ! . . . 

Rab . (Rentrant exaspiri et enroui) Idiots ! 

Ils ne veulent rien entendre ! . . . 

Le Prune. (A Eva) Eh bien! missess, 
votre homme ? . . . 

Eva. (Tranquillement) Eh bien! c’est par- 210 
fait ! Le voila lanc6 ! . . . Laissons-le rouler 
maintenant ! 

Le Prince . (Surpns) Ah! (A Rabagas) 

Mais cette popularity, dites-moi, done ! . . . 

Rab. (Effari) Un rnalentendu, mon- 
seigneur ! VoilA tout ! (A lui-mime) Ces 
grcdins-lA vont me faire perdre ma place ! 
(Haut) Une proclamation ! . . . Vite ! . . . 

Ils me liront au moins ! . , . 

Le Prince. (Ltd montrant sur la table le 220 
papier qu'il tenait en entrant ) Tenez! celle 
de votre pryd&esseur 1 

Rab. (Le prenant vivement des mains de 
Bricoli) C’est 5a! (Parcourant des yeux ) 

4 La soci6te menace ! l’ordre ! l’anarchie ! 

. . . Tr£s*bien, royaut£ liberale ! * Parfait ! 

Je ne ferais pas mieux moi-m§me ! (Signant) 
Rabagas. . . . Tirez-5a et placardez ! Vite ! 

Brie. (Montrant une affiche) D’autant qu’- 
ils collent de leur cdte des afiiches ! 230 

Rab. (La prenant) Incendiaires, j’en suis 
sAr ! mis^rables 1 (Parcourant) Oui 1 l’appel 
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aux plus hideuses passions ! . . . L’insurrec* 
tion proclam^e, le plus saint des. . . . (La 
reconnaissant . A part) Credit ! . . . C’est 
la mienne ! (// Fescamote , et la fourre dans sa 
poche. Rumeurs plus fortes . Une lueur sur la 
place,) 

Brie . Allons ! £a eclate ! 

240 R&b, (Effari) Quoi ? qu’est-ce qui delate ! 

Andri. L’£meute ! On commence les bar- 
ricades ! 

Rab. (Bondissant) L’^meute ? Comment 
l’6meute? (Regardant sa montre) Mais il 
n’est pas I’hcure ! . . . C’est comtnande pour 
onze heures ! . . . 

Tons. Ah! 

Rab. (Hors de lui) Sans le signal ! mais c’est 
stupide! Une revolution! mais il n’en faut 

250 plus! Dites-leur done qu’il n’en faut plus! 

Bou. Dites-le vous-m6me ! 

Rab . Mais puisqu’ils ont le gouvernement 
de leur choix ! qu’est-ce qu’ils demandent? 

Bou. A en etre. 

Rab. (Silanqant sur le balcon) Mes amis ! 
mes fibres ! . . . (Il est repousse* par une hordle 
de cris phis meneqants que jamais . ) 

Bou. (Le tirant par le bras) Prencz 
garde ! . . . 

260 Rab. (Rentrantfurieux.) Brutes . . . brutes 
de d6mocrates ! 

Le Prince . Eermez ! . . . (On rebat les 
volets) Allons, je crois qu’aprcs cela ! . . . 

Rab. ( Exasptrt !, courant h la table , s'assey- 
ant , et signant des ordres) Je crois bien, . . . 
colonel! Trois sommations. Puis, ouvrez les 
grilles et une charge U-dessus, & fond de train ! 

Eva, Sur ce bon peuple ! 

Rab : (Hors de lui ) Est-ce qu’il y a un 

270 peuple ? Il n’y a qu’une populace ! Et tout ce 
qui resist e et pousse un cri seditieux ! . . . 

Bou. Par exemple ! (Cris dehors , tiouffti par 
le volet fermi , ) 

Rab. Comment? par exemple? . . . Vous 
n’entendez pas : A bas Rabayas ? 

Bou. Alors le cri seditieux, ce n’est plus: 
Vive Rabagas ? 

Rab. (Vivement) Eh! non, au con- 
traire ! . . . 

280 Bou. Ah! ... C’est qu’hier c’^tait, 
Vive ! . . . 

Rab. Eh ! hier. , , . Parbleu ! . . . 

Bou . Bon! il ne s’agit que de s’entendre. 
. . . Voiltt tout ! . . . (A ses offuiers) Allons, 
Messieurs ! (Il sort avec eux . ) 

[Rab. Bricoli ! sans bruit par les jardins et 
tombez-moi sur le Crapaud- Volant/ 

Brie. Bien, et arreter ? . . . 

Rab. Tout! 

290 Brie. Vos amis? 

Rab. Tous mes amis ! . . . Chaffiou. 

Brie. Connu! 

. Rab. Veillard ! ... des lunettes ! . . . Camer- 
lin . . . une tonsure ! . . . Et Petrowlski surtout, 
leur g£n£rall . . . Le bague ambulant! . . . 


Iluit mille decorations ! ♦ . . et pas de 
linge ! . . . 

Brie. L’imprimerie ? 

Rab. (Debout) Brisez les presses ! . . . 

Et rasez la brasserie, si vous voulez ! 

Brie. Bon ! c 

Rab. C’est une caverne ! . . . (Se ravissanl 
vivement) Ah! non! non! . . . ne rasez pas! 

... (A part.) Bigre! mes meubles! . . . 

Brie. J’y cours! . . .] * 

Eva. (Au Prince) Eh bien, monseigneur? 

Le Prince. Il va bien ! (Roulement ae tam- 
bours dehors . ) 

Rab. (Avec joie) Ah! . . . Premiere som- 
mation ! . . . Ecoutons! ... (21 rouvre ct demi 310 
le volet et regarde avec precaution — Silence .) 

Le Prince. (Regardant de loin) Des torches l 
(Second roulement de tambours. ) 

Rab. Seconde sommation ! 

Elav. Oui, monseigneur! . . . C’est une 
civiere qu’ils portent, avec un mort dessus! 
(Mouvement.) 

Le Prince. Un mort ! . . . 

Rab. (Toujours derriere son volet entre - 
bailli) Allons-donc! . . . un ivrogne ! 320 

I.e Prince. Vous etes silr ! 

Rab. Ignoble parodie, vous dis-je ! . . . il 
n’est qu’ivre! (Troisihne roulement de tam- 
bours) Ah ! troisieme sommation ! 

Le Prince. Ecoutons. (lls remontent vers la 
j entire. ) 

Rab. (Ouvrant la f entire toute gf'ande) Les 
grilles s’ouvrent. . . . 

Le Prince. Et voici la cavalerie qui charge. 

Rab. (Les suivant dti gesle) C’est 9a ! hardi ! 330 
balayez ! balaycz ! 

Le Prince. Il n’y a dej;\ plus personne ! 

Rab. (Radi eux) Quand je vous le dis, Mon- 
seigneur, il n’y a rien de lache comme cos 
faiseurs d’emeutes. 

Le Prince. (Le regardant) Je le vois bien! 

Rab. (Applaudissant il la /entire) Bravo! 
bravo ! les gendarmes ! (Bruit de vitres cassies.) 

Elav. ( Vivement) Gare aux pierres ! 

Rab. (En se gar ant, pirouettant et tombant 340 
dans les bras de Elavarens qui le soutient , 
furieux) Ah ! . . . l’oreille ! . . . canailles ! . . . 
canailles de demagogues ! (I l tire son mouchoir 
et court s' sponger F oreille & I extreme gauche , 
avec tin verre cFcau sucrie, en s'asseyant sur la 
can a pi. ) 

Le Prince. (Sans le regarder) Bah ! ce n’est 
rien ! • 

Eva. (Au prince) Avouez maintenant qu’il 
n’y avait que lui pour cette besogne-la ! 350 

Le Prince. (Lui offrant le bras) Missess, 
vous etes un grand diplomate. . . . Allons 
souper, mesdames ! (Il remonte , tout le monde 
le suit.) 

Rab. (Se retoume vers la seine vide , regarde 
avec stupeur le prince qui s'en va , ainsi que 
tout le mofide, sans s'occuper de lui, et se levant 
s' Erie avec conviction) D£j 4 ingrat 1 . . . 
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L'OURS El LE PACHA 


I . — Scene 1. 

La Sctne se passe dans la Mai son du Pacha, 
Z&TULBE, roxelane, marecot, ali. 

Ztt. (A Roxelane ) Comment ! on n’a point 
de ses nouvelles? 

Rox, Le dernier bulletin annon<;ait du 
mieux; mais le medecin du serail vient 
d’arriver, et nous sommes toutes dans une 
anxi6t6. . . . 

Ztt. Ce n’est pas rassurant. 

Rox, Savez-vous que cette perte-ld serait 
affreuse? 

IO Ztt. Oui, pour le pacha, qui ne peut se 
passer de son favori. 

Rox, Et pour nous surtout, car enfin cet ours 
£tait assez bonne personne; il ne meritait peut- 
etre pas la place importante qu’il occupait; 
mais on ne peut pas dire qu’il ait abuse de sa 
faveur, et on ne peut pas lui rcprocher une 
seule injustice, ni un acte arbitraire. 

Zit. C’est bien vrai. 

Rox. Et puisqu’il faut absolument que le 
20 sultan ait un favori, sait-on qui lui succedera? 

Ztt, Mais cette pertc devrait vous effrayer 
moins que toute autre, madame; on sait quel 
rang vous tenez dans le coeur du pacha, et il 
se pourrait. . . 

• Rox, Qu’oses-tu dire? Ne sais-tu pas que 
je ne suis plus d moi, et que le souvenir de 
mon 6poux . . . ce pauvre Tristapatte ! 

ZJl, ( Apercevant Marhot) Ah ! mon Dieu ! 
que nous veut Marecot? d’ou lui vient cct air 
30 consterne? 

Mar. ( Arrivant tout effrayt) Madame, 
e’en est fait ! . . . 

Rox, Comment! il n’est plus? 

Mar. Vous l’avez dit ; Tours a vccu . . . Il 
n’a pas meme voulu attendre la visite du 
medecin. 

Rox. On a beau dire, cet ours-la n'etait pas 
sans intelligence. 

Mafk Oui, c’est une grande perte pour la 
40 menagerie; car, A la cour, on peut s’en passer. 

Rox. Comment, Marecot, vous qui laimiez 
tant ! 

Mar. Je Taimais, je l’aimais comme tout le 
monde, quand le pacha £tait Li. Je ne i’aurais 
pas dit de son vivant; mais c’6tait bien le plus 
vilain animal! et des caprices, beaucoup de 
caprices. 


Rox. Il faudra pourtant bien la lui annoncer. 

Mar. Oui, mais s’il est une fois de mauvaise 
humeur, c’est fait de nous tous; le danger 50 
commun doit nous r^unir. 

^ Rox. Comment le distraire et l’emp£cher 
d’y penser? 

Ali. (Entrant) Seigneur Marecot, deux 
marchands europdens viennent de se presenter 
d la porte du serail ; ils pretendent que vous 
leur avez accordd audience pour ce matin. 

Mar. Eh ! justement, ils ne pouvaient arriver 
lus d propos; ce sont des comme^ants am- 
ulants, qui vendent, brocantent et ach&tent 60 
des raretds et des curiositds. J’ai d leur vendre 
une fourrure superbe. (A All) Faites entrer 
ces negotiants estimables, et priez-les d’at- 
tendre. [Ali sort. 


II . — Scene 2. 

LAGINGEOLE, TRISTAPATTE, MARECOT, 
SCHAHABAHAM, ROXELANE. 

Lag. Eh bien! entre done, Tristapatte; il 
n’y a rien d craindre. Nous sommes pres de 
Tappartement des femmes; as-tu peur qu’elles 
te mangent ? 

Tris. Non; mais je ne puis entrer dans un 
endroit ou il y a des femmes sans penser & la 
mienne. Je Taimais tant. . . . 

Lag. Il est vrai que nous I’aimions bien. 

Tris. Aussi, c’est ta faute. 

Lag. Comment, ma faute? IO 

Tris. Sans doute. Sans toi je n’aurais pas 
ctd jaloux ; si je n’avais pas dte jaloux, je ne 
l’aurais pas fait partir en avant: si je ne Tavais 
pas fait partir en avant. . . . Les maudits 
corsaires! . . . Enfin nous serions encore 
ensemble. 

Lag. Et ne nous reste-t-il pas nos talents, 
notre industrie? Avec de Tesprit, et j’en ai, 
de 1’efTronterie, et tu en as, on se tire de 
tout. 20 

Tris. Voild que je suis un eflfrontd main- 
tenant. 

Lag. Enfin, n’est-ce pas toujours toi qui te 
mets en avant? 

Tris. C’est -d-dire que tu me mets toujours 
en avant, et je commence d en avoir assez. 

S’il y a quelque danger d courir, quelques 
coups de baton & recevoir, c’est toujours pour 
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moi. Voil& mes profits: nous devrions au 
30 moins partager. 

Lag Tout peutse Sparer. Si nous pouvions 
faire ici quelque bonne operation de com- 
merce. . . . 

Tris. Mais je te r£p£te que nous n’avons 
plus rien. 

Lag. Justement, c’est comme cela qu’on 
commence. Si nous avions seuiement avec 
nous cette petite baleine qu’on a p£ch£e 
derni&rement, dans le Journal de Paris , sur 
40 les c6tes du Holstein. . . . C’etait li un joli 
cadeau k faire au pacha, si nous l’avions ! 

Tris. Oui, mais ne l’ayant pas. . . . 

Lag. ( Cherckant d deviner ce qtCa dit 
Tristapatte) Comment dis-tu? 

Tris . Je dis : Ne l’ayant pas. . . . 

Lag. Si tu vas parler comme 9a devant le 
pacha, on aurait une belle opinion de nous! 
Mais silence ! on vient. Dis toujours comme 
moi, et tenons-nous prets k profiler des bonnes 
50 occasions. 

Maricot. (Entrant d part , sans voir 
les deux amis ) J’ai fait tout ce que j’ai 
pu pour assoupir la fatale nouvelle, et, 
graces au proph£te, le pacha ne se doute 
encore de rien. Je l’ai laiss6 occupe it 
regarder des petits poissons rouges qui se 
remuent dans un bocal, et en voild au moins 
pour une bonne heure. (Apercevant les deux 
marchands) Ah ! ce sont ces marchands 
60 Europeens. . . . 

Tris. (A part , d Lagingeole) Oui, mar- 
chands . . . sans marchandises. 

Lag. (A party d Tristapatte) Veux-tu te 
taire? ( Haut ) II est vrai de dire que nous 
poss^dons un assortment complet d’animaux 
curieux, de b£tes savantes, d’animaux les plus 
rares. 

Mar. Cela se rencontre k mervcille . . . nous, 
qui voulons donner au pacha une petite fete, 
70 un divertissement. 

Lag. Une fete! j’ai ce qu’il vous faut. (Mon- 
trani Tristapatte ) J’ai l’honneur de vous pre- 
senter mon camarade qui danse fort bien sur la 
corde. 

Tris. (BaSy d Lagingeole) Mais tais-toi done, 
ce n’est pas vrai. 

Lag. (De mime) Eh! mon ami, avee un 
balancier tu t’en tireras tout comme un 
autre. 

80 Mar. Ce n’est pas cela que j’entends; je 
veux dire quelque raret6 en fait d’animaux. 
(Lagingeole frappe sur titanic de Tristapatte et 
a lair de le prisenter a Maricot) Eh bien ! 
c’est bon. II faut vous dire que le pacha aime 
beaucoup les b£tes savantes, et nous avions ici 
un ours blanc qui faisait ses deli ces. 

Tris . (A part) Un ours! nous qui en 
poss^dions un si beau! 

Lag. (Vivementy apris avoir rfal) Un 
90 ours, dites-vous? J’ai justement ce qu’il vous 
faut. 


Tris. (Basy d Lagingeole) Mais tu sais bien 
qu’il est mort. 

Mar. Comment! il serait possible! vous 
auriez notre pareil? 

Lag. Oh! exactement semblable, except^, 
par exemple, qu’il est noir; mais en fait de 
talents, la couleur n’y fait rien, etje vous livre 
celui-U pour le premier ours du monde. II a 
fait l’admiration ae toutes les cours et menageries IOO 
de 1’ Europe. En ce moment il arrive directe- 
ment de Paris, oh il avait £t£ appel£ par tou- 
scription pour remplacer l’ours Martin qui &ait 
indispose; mais 1’indisposition n’as pas eu de 
suite. Cet ours, dans le s6jour qu’il a fait 
Paris, a pris les belles manieres et les gentil- 
lesses des habitants de cette grande ville. Il 
boit, il mange, pense et raisonne comme vous 
et moi pourrions faire. 

Mar. C’est admirable ! 1 10 

Lag. Il joue, il danse comme une personne 
naturelle de l’Op£ra. Je n’ai pas encore pu lui 
apprendre k chanter: cela viendra; mais en 
revanche il pince de la harpe divinement, et il 
a manque de figurer dans une reprdsentation k 
benefice pour le doyen des ours. 

Mar. ( Enthousiasmt ) Ah! mon ami, mon 
cher ami, nous sommes sauves! Je pr^dis k 
vous et k votre ours le sort le plus brillant. 

Par exemple, si celui-ld ne devient pas le favori 120 
du pacha ! . . . 


Lag. ( Bas , d Tristapatte) Entends-tu- 
notre fortune? (Haut) Et dites-moi, seig, 
neur Maricot, votre pacha est-il bon homme? 

Mar. Il est d’une douceur et d’un laisser- 
aller qui vous ^tonneront. . . . 

Lag. Je con^ois 9a, c’est la maladie du pays. 

Mar. Mais surtout, il le pacha n’aime pas k 
attendre. . . . Ainsi, hatez-vous d’amener votre 
ours. Schahabaham donne aujourd’hui m0me o 130 
une fete k la sultane favorite, qui justement est 
franyaise ; et puisque vous et votre ours i’£tes 
aussi, 9a lui fera plaisir. On aime k voir ses 
compatriotes. ... J’ai encore un autre marche 
k vous proposer, mais nous en parlerons duns 
un autre moment. Le pacha ne peut tarder k 
paraitrej hdtez-vous de quitter ces lieux. 

[// sort. 

Tris. Ah c& ! mon ami Lagingeole, dis-moi 
si par hasara tu n’as pas perdu la tete d’aller 
promettre au pacha un ours qui joue et qui 140 
danse; et oil veux-tu que nous trouvions une 
bete comme cella-lit? 

Lag. Comment, tu ne devines pas qtf est-cc 
qui est la bete? 

Tris. Ma foi, non. 

Lag. Eh bien ! mon ami, c’est toi. 

Tris. Comment ! je suis la b£te? 

Lag. Eh! oui, c’est toi qui es la bGte; car 
il ne comprend rien. Ne te rappelles*tu pas 
que nous avions un ours? 150 

Tris. Oui, mais il est mort, et il ne nous en 
reste plus qua la peau, 
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Lag \ Eh bien ! je te mets dedans. 

Tris. Tu me mets dedans, je comprends 
bien 9a; voil& positivement ce que je ne veux 
pas, . . . 

Lag . . Songe done que tu es justement de sa 
taille, que tu danses, que tu pinces de la harpe. 
Que diable l t’avais en vue, le role est dessm£ 
160 pour toi. 

Tris . C’est possible ; mais un autre lejouera. 

Lag, Songe d’ailleurs. . . . 

Tris. Tu as beau dire, je ne serai pas ours; 
je ne veux pas etre ours. Diable ! 9a sent trop 
le baton. 

Lag. Pense done £t notre fortune ! 

Tris . (Se f defiant) Je me moque bien de 
la fortune, moi; je meprise la fortune. Je suis 
philosophe, et je ne veux pas tkre ours. 

170 Lag. Eh! mon ami, l’un n’empeche pas 
l’autre. 


Schahabaiiam entre, il va s'asseoir sur le 
trdne . Roxelane se place pits de ltd; 
un esclave lui apporte une pipe d la 
turque . 

Sofia. Ainsi done, il est cense que nous 
sommes ici pour nous amuser ; en consequence, 
je declare que le premier qui ne s’amuscra pas 
sera empale de suite. 

Mar. (Sinclinant d t orient ale) Premier 

rayon de la lumiere <$ternelle, je viens t’ofi'rir 
mon hommage et me pr£cipiter it tes genoux 
sacres pour baiser la poussierede tes souliers. . . . 
1 So Scha. (Lui prfsentanl un pied) liaise, mon 

ami, baise. . . . 

Mar. L’autre, s’il vous plait. 

Scha. (Lui donnant son autre pied d baiser) 
<Mais sois gai, e’est l’ordre du jour. Ne m’as- 
tu pas promis que nous aurions une bete 
curieuse? 

Mar. Oui, seigneur, un ours marin. (Allant 
au-devant de Lagingeole) Voici son conducteur 
que j’ai l’honneur de presenter & votre grandeur. 
190 11 parle. . . . 

Scha. J’aime beaucoup les ours, moi; ainsi, 
soyez le bienvenu, mon gar 9011. 

Rox. (Apart) Dieux! metrompe-je! e’est 
Lagingeole, une connaissance de mon epoux, 
l’inti.xie de la maison. 

Mar. (A Lagingeole) Vous pouvez com- 
mencer jirave homme. 

Lag. T?ours incomparable amend des forets 
du Nord dans Paris, et de Paris dans ces 
200 augustes lieux, pour les plaisirs du grand, du 
puissant, du vertueux, du. . . . (// cherche d se 
rappeler le notn.) 

Mar. Allons, allons ; peut-on oublier un si 
beau nom? Schahabaham. . . . 

Lag. Du gdndreux Schahabaham. 

Scha. (A part) Il est trds-honnete. 

Lag. Va parattre a vos yeux. # 


Rox. (A part) Qu’est devenu Tristapatte? 

Lag. Il ne s’agit point ici, . . . comme tant 
d’autres pourraient vous le faire voir, d’une 210 
chdvre qui danse sur la corde, ou d’un chien 
savant qui joue aux dominos, ou fait des 
comptes d’arithmdtique. . . , 

Scha. Comment ! des chiens mathematiciens ! 
Est-ce qu’il y en a? 

Lag. J’en attends, et j’aurai l’honneur de 
vous en offrir. Je vais commenccr par vous 
distribuer le programme des exercices. 

Scha. A la bonne heure; car je n’entends 
jamais rien k un concert quand je n’ai pas le 220 
programme. 

Lag. (Apr is en avoir distribute en donne un 
a Roxelane , et lui dit tout bas) Lisez. 

Rox. Que vois-je? (Lisant) * L’ours est 
votre dpoux.’ (A part) Dissimulons. 

Tristapatte enlre, en ours , conduit par 
un esclave . 

Lag. Si sa grandeur daigne lui commander, 
il obeira. 

Scha. Animal surprenant, dites-moi. . . . 

(A part) Ma foi, je ne sais quoi lui dire moi- 
meme. (Haut) Dites-moi, animal surpre- 230 
nant, surprenant animal. ... (A lours qui 
s'approche trop pits de ltd) filoignez-vous 
done, vous pourriez me devorer, mon cher. 

(A Lagingeole) Je suis curieux de l’entendre 
griffer sur la harpe un morceau de sa com- 
position, comme on me l’a promis. 

Lag. Seigneur, vous allez etre satisfait. 

Scha. La jnusique est-elle vraiment de sa 
composition? 

Lag. Oui, seigneur, lisez le programme. 240 

Scha . On l’aura sans doute un peu retouchee. 
Enfin, nous allons en juger. 

L.ag. Mesdames et Messieurs, la plus grande 
attention; l’ours va commencer. (Un esclave 
apporte une harpe; Pours gr iff e lair 

J’ai du bon tabac dans ma tabntiere, etc.) 

Lag. Admirez cet air prise par tous les 
amateurs. 

Scha. On a beau dire, il n’y a que les 
Europeens pour ces choses-ld; un ours turc 250 
n’en ferait jamais autant. Dites-moi, l’hommc, 
comment vous y etes-vous pris pour instruire 
cet animal d’une manure aussi surprenante? 

Si vous me r6pondcz juste, je vous nomme 
gouverneur de mes enfants. 

Lag. Seigneur, vous prenez un ours; il faut 
pour cela qu'il soit jeune; cependant il serait 
vieux, que ce serait absolument la m6me chose. 

Vous I’&evez comme il faut, je dis comme il 
faut, car Ik-dessus chacun a sa mani&re, et je 260 
n’en puis fixer aucune particulifcrement. Vous 
lui donnez de Education, et il se trouve instruit 
s’il profite de vos lemons. 

Scha . Paybleu! vous m’etonnez autant que 
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votre ours. Mais comment diable avez-vous 
pu le rendre musicien? 

Lag. Seigneur, je lui ai appris la musique. 

Scha. Get homme-ld s’exprime avec une 
clartd, une facilite qui me surprennent ! Votre 
270 ours danse-t-il, mon ami? 

Lag . Oui, seigneur, Allons, Rustaut, allez 
inviter deux de ces dames. (Hours va vers 
Roxelane. ) 

Scha, . Ne craignez rien, Mesdames, c’est un 
mouton. (Hours danse une Allemands avec 
Roxelane , Use cUtourne et presse Roxelane dans 
ses bras.) 

Rox. (Bas) Quelle imprudence ! 

Scha. (Descendant dutrdne) Assez! assez! 
280 Que tout le monde se retire ; tout le monde, 
except^ vous, l’homme aux betes. Qu’on 
promdne cet ours dans les jardins du palais; 
allez. 

Rox . Ciell protege mon epoux et mon 
innocence ! [Ils sortent. 

Lag. (A part s et regardant Schahabaham) 
Que signifie cela! se douteraitdl. . . . 

Scha. (Mystlrieusemcnt) Ils n’y sont plus. 
Je voulais vous prevenir d’une chose; c’est 
290 qu’il m’est venu une idee. 

Lag. Vrai? 

Scha. J’ai d’autres ours dans ma menagerie, 
car je ne vous cache pas que jc les affectionne 
singulierement ; j’en ai un surtout, mon 
ours de la mer Glaciale, que j’ai fait elever 
d’une fa9on toute particuliere. . . . Alors, 
pour aider k la chose, je voudrais aujourd’hui 
faire danser mon ours avec le vbtre. VoilA 
mon id£e; je me disais tout k l’heure que 
300 deux ours qui danseraient l’allemande, ce 
serait tr&s gracieux. . . . Est-ce que vous ne 
pourriez pasdonner k mes oursquelques le9ons 
de danse? x 

Lag. (A part) Ah ! diable ! 

Scha. Mais moi, je suis press£ de m’amuser, 
et si vous voulez commcncer sur-le-champ, on 
va vous enfermer avec eux, rien qu’une petite 
demi-heure, cella suffira toujours pour les 
premieres positions. 

310 Lag. An! monDicu! 

Scha . Mais il faut vous d< 5 p£cher, parce que, 
voyez-vous, je suis naturellement la douceur 
meme, mais quana mes gens me fachent ou 
ra’impatientent. . . . 

Lag. Eh bien! quel parti prenez*vous? 

Scha. Dam! je leur fais tout bonnement 
couper la t£te. 

Lag. C’est un moyen ; mais. . . . 

Scha. Moi je trouve que cela tranche les 
320 difficult^. 

Lag. D’accord ; mais s’il m’&ait permis ld- 
dessus de vous presenter mon syst&me d’^con- 
omie politique. . . . 

Maricot. (Entrant) Seigneur. . . . 

Scha. Tu peux parler maintenant. 


Mar. D’aprtis vos ordres, on avait laiss£ 
l’ours de monsieur se promener en liberty, et 
on vient de le surprendre. . . . 

Scha. Ou 9a? 

Mar. Vous ne le devineriez jamais . . . aux 330 
pieds de la belie Roxelane. 

Scha . C’est admirable ! Un *>urs aux pieds 
de Roxelane ! Et avait-il bon air ? 

Mar. Mais l’air de quelqu’un qui fait une 
declaration. II parait que c’est un animal bien 
caressant. 

Scha. Ah! il se lance dans la declaration! 

C’est miraculeux. Je n’en ai jamais fait 
autant. . . . 

Mar. Du reste, je l’ai fait conduire dans la 340 
petite menagerie, ici pr&s. 

Lag. (A part) Grand Dieu ! dans la men- 
agerie J pauvre Tristapatte ! 

Mar. Oh ! je presume que l’on peut compter 
sur sa sagesse, car il n’y a dans cette menagerie 
que des oiseaux, des singes, des bipddes enfin. 

Lag. Je respire. (Apercevant dans la men- 
agerie it droite Tristapatte qui lui fait des 
signes) C’est lui 1 

Scha. Jc n’y tiens plus: il faut absolument 350 
que je le voie aux prises avec mon ours de la 
mer Glaciale. (Tristapatte et Lagingeole se 
font des signes d intelligence) Je donne douze 
mille sequins s’ils dansent ensemble la gavotte. 

Lag. (Regardant Tristapatte ) Douze mille 
sequins ! ( Tristapatte lui fait signe de refuser) 
Seigneur. ... 

Scha. Ah! il le faut, ou je me fache. Eh 
bien, Maricot, que vous ai-je dit! Allez me 
chercher la grande curse de la mer Glaciale, et 360 
l’amenez ici pendant que je vais avertir ces 
dames du spectacle qui va avoir lieu. (Reve- 
nant d Lagingeole) Croyez-vous r^ellement 
qu’ils pourront danser la gavotte? 

Lag. Mais, seigneur. ... «> 

Scha. Jel’ordonncd’abord. Ainsi, arrangez- 
vous ! si je n’ai pas de gavotte, je fais trancher 
la tete aux deux danseurs, ainsi qu’d vous, 
messieurs et (s'adressant d f orchestre du 
tlutdlre ), k tous les musiciens. Sur ce, j’ai 370 
bien l’honneur de vous saluer. [Il sort. 

Mar. C’est qu’il est homme it le faire. Et 
quel parti^ prendre? 

Lag. (A part) Par exemple, si je sais 
comment me tirer de id, moi et le pauvre 
Tristapatte. 

Mar. Ah! seigneur Lagingeole, vous me 
voyez dans un embarras. ... 

Lag. (A part) Parbleu ! il n’y est^as plus 
que moi. (Haut) Votre ours de la mer 380 
Glaciale est done bien m&hant? 

Mar. Le pauvre animal ne fera jamais de 
mal k personne ; il est mort ce matin. 

Lag. Mort, dites-vous? 

Mar. Eh! oui, et c’est sa peau que je voulais 
vous vendre. Le pacha qui compte sur lui 
pour danser la gavotte ! Ah ! je suis un homme 
perdu? * 
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Lag. Ah! mon ami, que e’est heureux! 

390 Attendez . . . une idee lumineuse. Dansez- 
vous un peu la gavotte? 

Mar. Ce que vous me demandez 1 A est trds- 
ddplace. Vous me voyez au desespoir, et vous 
venez me dire . . . comme si je pourrais avoir 
le cceur A la danse. 

Lag. II ne s’agit pas de ccla. Vous dansez 
la gavotte? 

Mar. Dam ! la gavotte, le rigodon . . . autre- 
fois je ne m’en tirais pas mal. 

400 Lag. Ehbien! nous voilA tirds d’affaire. Le 
pacha est bon enfant dans sa ferocite, et avec lui, 
le premier moment une fois passe. . . . Venez, 
je vais vous expliquer . . . prdsider A votre 
toilette, et je cours aprds avertir le pacha que 
ses ordres sont executes, et que lc bal va 
commencer. 

Mar. Comment? qu’est-ce que vous dites 
done IA ? 

Lag. Oh! ne craignez rien de mon ours; 

410 j’en reponds, et je ne le quittcrai pas. 


III.— Scene 4. 

TRISTAPATTE MAKlSCOT, SCHAHABAHAM, LA- 
GINGKOLE, ROXEI.ANE, ZKTULHE, SUITE 
DU PACHA. 

Tristapatte. (Sen?. 11 sort par-dcssits le mur 
de la petite mlnagerie; il est en dhordre , a la 
tete de tours sous le bras, et descend le long ct un 
arbre) Pchit! pchit! Ah! le maudit animal! 
II croit peut-etre qu’il me fera peur, et que je 
me laisserai faire. II m’a joliment mordu, 
malgre 5a ; mais e’est un traltre. Ah ! mon Dieu ! 
quel dtatque celui d’ours, puis qu’on ne peut 
% meme pas se faire respecter d’un singe. J’etais 
10 1A dans un coin, et je ne lui disais rien, quand 
il est venu m’attaquer. D’abord, le ciel est 
tdmoin que ce n’est pas moi qui ai commence ; 
je suis connu, quand meme ; mais malgre ma 
candeur naturelle, je me suis dit: Jc suis ours, 
enfin, et il faut que chacun tienne son rang. 
Je lui ai allonge un coup de griffc, ct il m’a 
mordu. A'ie! e’est qu’il a emporte la pcau. 
(// montre un morceau qui pend de la pcau 
(fours) Faites done Pours, aprds cela, pour 
20 v >us fait e mordre, vous faire batonner! Je 
vous demandc s’il n’y a pas dc quoi perdre la 
t&e, et dans le desespoir oil je suis, je ne sais 
pas t&p qu’est-ce qui pourrait me la remettre. 
(Regardant d gauche) Mais on vient. Dieu! 
que vois-je ? e’est la grande ourse de la mer 
Glaciale. Kemettons ma tete; il ne me fera 
peut-6tre pas de mal, me prenant pour son 
egai. ( Il remet sa tlte clours. ) 

Markcot entre, en ours blanc. 

Mar. (Apart) Le projet es^boufion; mais 
30 s’il pouvait rdussir. . • . (Apercevant Tristapatte) 


Eh bien! que vois-je donc-lA? e’est Pours du 
Seigneur Lagingeole. Il m’avait promis de ne 
pas le quitter. Si je pouvais Pattraper par sa 
chaine. . . . 

Tris. (A part) Aie! il s’avance vers moi. 

Oh ! oh 1 oh ! (It idche d imiter tours . ) 

Mar. (A^part) Misericorde! il se fache. 

Tris. (A part) Oil fuir? il va me ddvorer. 

Mar. (Reculant) Mais il est sauvage. Oh 1 
oh! oh. (Il unite tours. Tous deux cherchent 40 
t\ s' Loiter ; ils parcourent le thJdtre dans le mime 
sens , se heurtent en voulant se fuir , et leurs 
tttes (fours tombent du coU opposi d leut 
per sonne . ) 

Tous Deux . (Stupifails) Ah bah ! 

Tris. Comment! e’est vous? Je vous re- 
connais. Vous etes done aussi dans les ours? 

Mar. (Le regardant) Je ne me trompe pas; 
e’est l’associd de Lagingeole. Ah ! e’est aonc 
vous, marchand Europeen? venez done un peu 30 
ici que nous causions. (Les deux ours vont 
s'asseoir stir le divan qui sert de trthie d Scha- 
habaham) Comment se fait-il? (On entend 
des fanfares) Ah ! mon Dieu ! voici le pacha ! 

Vile A notre poste, ou nous sommes perdus. 
(Ils\ramassent pricipitamment leurs tttes et 
les troquent sans fen apercevoir.) 


Entrent Sciiahabaham, Lagingeole, Roxk- 
LAN E, Zl'TULBlt, SUITE DU PACHA. 

Lag. (Au pacha) Oui, seigneur, vous allez 
etre satisfait, et. . . . 

Scha. (Apercevant les ours qui ont changi de 60 
tttes) Mais que vois-je? 

Lag. (A part) Oh ! les maladroits ! qu’ont- 
ils fait ! 

Scha. Au fait, comment se fait-il que mon 
ours blanc ait la tete noire, et mon ours noir la 
tete blanche? 

Lag. C’est la chose la plus aisee A com- 
prendre. (A part) Que le (liable les emporte! 

Scha. Aise A comprendrc ; e’est aise A dire. 
Expliquez-vous done. 70 

Rox. (A part) O ciel! comment recon- 
nattre mon dpoux dans ce chaos d’ours ? 

Lag. Messieurs et mesdames, vous n’dtes 
pas sans avoir lu Monsieur de Buffon, et le 
traitd d’Aristote sur les quadruples? 

Scha. Certainement nous les avons lus; 
neanmoins, comment se fait il qu’un ours qui 
avait la tike noire Pait blanche maintenant? 

Lag. Vous allez ine comprendre de suite; 
parce que, Dieu merci, je ne parle pas A une 80 
buse, mais au grand Schahabanam, le prince 
le plus eclaird de P Orient. 

Scha. Vous etes bien bon. Voyons. 

Lag. Cet animal fiddle sait qu’il a changd 
de maitre, et vous dtes beaucoup trop instruit 
pour ne pas connattre l’effet de la douleur sur 
les Ames sensibles. On a vu des personnes 
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naturelles qui, dans Pespace d’une nuit, voyaient 
blanchir leurs cheveux k vue d’ceil. 

90 Sc/ia . Qa, c’est vrai, je comprends; mais 

cet autre qui est blanc et qui a la tete noir? 

Lag, Ah 1 pour celui-ld, je vous avoue que 
je suis fort embarrassE, et je ne crois pas ... k 
moins cependant qu’il n’ait pris perruque, ce 
que je n’ose affirmer. 

Scha, C’est impossible! Je sais qui est-ce 
qui peut me rendre compte. . . . (Appelant) 
Marecot ! 

Mar. (Se retournant) Plaft-il? 

loo Scha. ( A'tonnS) II me semble qu’un des 
ours a parle. 

Lag C'est impossible ! 

Scha. Je Pai bien entendu, peut-etre. Je 
veux savoir lequel m’a rEpondu. 

Lag. Vous voyez qu’ils ne vous repondent 
pas. 

Scha. C’est qu’ils y mettent de l’obstination ; 
mais je vais leur apprendre k parler, moi; 
qu’on leur coupe la tete. 

HO Rox. (Effrayie) Ah! seigneur, qu’allez- 
vous faire? Au nom de Mahomet. . . . 

Scha. Que ces femmes sont coquettes ! Parce 
qu’on a surpris un de ces ours k ses pieds. . . ♦ 
Mais je ne sais rien vous refuser, je-vous permcts 
d’en sauver un : point de piti6 pour l’autre. 

Rox. (Bas) Que faire ? comment le recon- 


nattre? Seigneur Lagingeole, lequel est mon 
mari? 

Lag. Ma foi, je n’y suis plus. 

‘ Devine si tu peux, et choisis si tu Yosts.* 220 

Rox. Je n’ose. 

Scha. Mon grand estafier, tranchez le diffEr* 
end ; apportez-moi leurs tEtes. 

Mar. et Iris. (. Dlposant leurs tiles (fours 
a%ix pieds du pacha) Voild les tetes demandEes. 

Scha. ( Surpris ) Qu’est-ce que c’est que 9a? 
mon conseiller en ours! Et quelle est done 
cette autre bete? , 

Rox . Seigneur, c’est mon Epoux. 

Scha. (Hun air furieux) Qu’entends-je? 1 30 
Ainsi done tout le monde me trompait? Ces 
ours n’etaient pas des ours ; et madame, qu’on 
m’avait donnee pour demoiselle. . . . Vengeance! 

Tous. Grace, grace, grace, de grace ! 

Scha. Mais laissez-moi done avec vos graces ! 
c’est bien mon intention, mais vous m’en 6tez 
le mErite. . . . 

Tout le Monde. Que de bontEs ! 

Lag. Seigneur, quand me payera-t-on mes 
Emoluments comme gouverneur de vos enfants ? *40 

Iris. Et moi comme ours? 

Scha. II est encore bon celui-ld, il m’en fail 
gober de toutes les couleurs . . . Partagez les 
douze mille sequins. 


EUGENE SCRIBE (17911861) AND 
ERNEST LEGOUVIi (1807- ) 

BATAILLE DE DAMES; OU, UN DUEL EN AMOUR 


Act III. — Scenes 9-12. 

MONTRICIIARD, DE GRIGNON, LA COMTESSE. 

Mont. Pauvre ieune homme ! . . . heureusc- 
ment son saltit depend encore de lui. 

De Grig. ( A part) Je nc suis point d mon 
aise. , 

Mont. (A de Grignon) Approchez, monsieur. 

De Grig. Vous dEsirez me parler, monsieur 
le baron? 

Mont. (De mime) Oui, monsieur, encore 
une fois avant le moment fatal. 

10 De Grig. (A part) Quel moment? 

Mont. (Lui montrant le papier que lui a remis 
le dragon) Vous avez reconnu que vous Etiez 
Monsieur Henri de Flavigneul? 

De Grig. (Avec un soupir) Oui ! 

Mont. Ex-officier au service de PEmpereur. 

De Grig. Oui ! 

Mont. Et c’est bien vous qui avez signE 
cette dEclaration? 


De Grig. (Que la peur reprtnd) Oui 1 

Mont. II suffit : je n’ai pas besoin de vous 20 
dire, monsieur, que vous pouvez compter sur 
les Egards les prErogativcs clues a un brave. 

De Grig. Des prerogatives? 

Mont. Oui. ... Si vous ne voulez pas 
qu’on vous bande les yeux, si meme vous voulez 
commander le feu . . . soyez sftr. . . . 

De Grig. Commander le feu . . . qu’est-ce 
que ccla veut dire? 

Mont. Que malheureusement mes ordres 
sont formels. Vous avez EtE dEjd jugE 4$ con- 30 
damnE, l’arret est prononcE 1 il ne me reste plus 
qu’a I’exEcuter! . . . (Gravement) Une heure 
aprEs leur arrestation, tous les chefs doivent 
Etre fusillEs sans dElai et sans bruit. 

De Grig. (Hors de lui) Sans bruit! . . . 
oh ! non pas 1 . . . j’en ferai de bruit, 
moi ! . . . on ne fusille pas ainsi les gens . . . 

‘sans bruit’ est charmant! 

Mont. Ecoi^ez-moi, monsieur! . . . 

De Grig. Sans bruit I . . . 40 
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Mont . Je dois ajouter, et c’est lk l’objet de 
notre entrevue . . . qu’il est un moyen de 
salut. 

De Grig. Lequel? 

Mont. Mais peut-etre ne voudrez-vous pas 
l’adopter. 

De Grig. Et pourquoi done . . . et pourquoi 
pas, monsieur } ... (A part) Sans bruit ! . . . 

Mont. II a 6t6 decide qu’on accorderait leur 
50 grace k tous ceux qui feraient des declarations 
. . . et si vous en avez quelqu’une a me 
confier. . . . 

De Grig. ( Vivement) Moi ! . . . certaine- 
ment . . . et une tr£s importante. . . . 

Mont. (Avec joie) Est-il possible ! 

De Grig. Je vous en r^ponds, unc qui est 
decisive et cat^gorique. 

Mont. C’est. . . . 

De Grig. C’est . . . que je ne suis pas . . . 
60 (SC arritant) Ciel ! la comtesse. . . . 

La Comtesse . (Entrant vivement par la 
droite et s'adressant h Montrichard) Eh bien ! 
monsieur . . . je suis d'une inquietude. . , . 

Mont. Rassurez-vous ! . . . J’en tftais sdr 
. . . Monsieur de Flavigneul, qui peut se 
sauver d’un mot ... est pret k nous reveler. . . . 

La Com. (Avec effroi se tournant vers de 
Grignon ) Quoi? . . . qu’est-ce done? . . . 
qu’avez-vous k r£v 61 cr? 

70 De Grig. ( Vivement\ Moi 1 . . . rien ! ab- 
solument rien! ... (A part) Quand elle est 
la, je n’ose plus avoir peur. . . . 

Mont. Mais vous vouliez tout k l’hcure me 
declarer. . . . 

De Grig. (Filrement) Que je n’avais rien a 
vous dire. 

La Com. (Lui servant la main et h part) 
Bravo. . . . 

Mont. (A la Comtesse) Mais ditcs-lui done, 
80 • madame, dites-lui vous-m6me, qu’il se perd de 
gaiet£ de coeur. . . . 

La Com. (Bas (t Montrichard) Vous avez 
raison . . . laissez-moi quclques instants avec 
lui , . . et je le d^ciderai . . . moi ! 

De Grig. (A part et la regardant) Quand je 
la regardc, il me semble que l’dme de ma mere 
rentreenmoi! . 

La Com. (A Montrichard f regardant de 
Grigrnn) Oui ! . . . oui . . . j’ai de l’ascendant 
90 sur son esorit, il ne me r&istera pas. . . . 

Mont. Soit . . . mais Mtcz-vous ! je ne puis 
vous donner que jusqu’k l’arriv^e du president 
de la ojur pr£v6tale . . . que nous attendons. 

La Tom. Et pourquoi? 

Mont. (A demi’Voix ) Dispensez-moi de vous 
le dire i 

La Com . Pourquoi? 

Mont. (A voix basse) Sa presence est neces- 
saire, pour constater que le jugement a bien 
xoo et dftment. ... 

La Com. (Lui servant la main) Silence ! 

Mont. Vous comprenez? . . . 

La Com. Tr&s bien 1 • 


Mont. (A de Grignon) Je vous laisse avec 
madame! elle aura sur . vous, je l’espkre, plus 
de pouvoir que moi. Ecoutez la voix d’une 
amie. . . . (Montrichard sort par le fond> et 
Con voit des dragons en sentinelle attxquels il 
donne des ordres.) 

La Com. (A part , regardant de Grignon avec no 
inttrU) Pauvre gar^on . . . cela m’a effrayee, 
comme si rdellement. . . . 

De Grig. Jamais ses yeux ne se sont portds 
sur moi avec autant d’amitid, et si ce n’etaient 
ces dragons qui sont lk au fond. . . . 

(La Comtesse s'approche de de Grignon , 
et Centretien s' engage h voix basse. ) 

La Com . Ah ! merci, mon ami, merci ! 

De Grig. Vous etes done contente de 
moi? 

La Com. Oui, et je ne vous demande plus 
que quelqucs instants de courage et de 120 
fermetd. 

De Grig. De la fermete? . . . j’en ai quand 
vous dtes la ! . . . mais, ma foi, vous avez bien 
fait d’arriver. 

La Com. Vous vous impatientiez un peu? 

De Grig. M’impatienter !, . . . je mourais 
de. . . . (Avec abandon) Ecoutez, il faut que 
mon coeur s’ouvre devant vous . . . le men- 
songc me pdse . . . je ne suis pas ce que j’ai 
voulu paraitre & vos yeux. 1 30 

La Com . Comment? 

De Grig. Je ne suis pas un heros . . . au 
contraire ; quand je dis au contraire . . . ce 
n’est pas tout k fait juste, car il y a une moitid 
de moi, une moitid courageuse qui . . . je vous 
expliquerai cela plus tard . . . tant y a-t-il que 
quand Monsieur de Montrichard m’a parld 
d’etre fusilld sans bruit . . , dans une heure . . . 
la peur m’a pris. . . . 

La Com. On aurait peur k moins. 1 40 

De Grig. Et j’ouvrais la bouche pour 
m’ccrier : Je ne suis pas Monsieur de Flavig- 
neul. Mais vous dtes entree, et soudain, k 
votre vue, j’ai eu honte de mes terreurs, j’ai 
senti que je pouvais faire de grandes choses, 
pourvu que vous fussiez lk! Ainsi, rassurez- 
vous, je ne trahirai pas Monsieur de Flavigneul ; 
tout ce que je vous demande, c’est de ne pas 
m’abandonner . . . soyez lk quand le prefet 
reviendra . . . soyez lk quand on me signifiera 1 50 
ma sentence, soyez lk quand. ... Je suis 
capable de tout . . . mdme de recevoir pour un 
autre dix balles au travers du corps, pourvu 
qu’en les reccvant je vous entende dire . . . je 
suis lk! 

La Com . (Lui prenant la main) Brave 
gargon, car vous etes brave, je vous connais 
mieux que vous*m§me; c’est votre imagination 
qui s’effraic . . . ce n’est pas votre coeur. 

De Grig. Bien, bien, parlez-moi ainsi 1 . . . 160 

La Com. Il ne vous manque qu’un bon 
danger qui vous saisisse k l’improviste. 

De Grig. Eh bien! il me semble que j’ai 
ce qu’il me faut. 

541 
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Monirichard. {Entrant) Je ne puis attendre 
plus longtemps . . . madame 1 . . . monsieur 
le president de la cour prevotale. . . . 

La Com. Vient d’arriver. 

Mont. Oui madame ! . . . il faut que mon- 

170 sieur de Flavigneul se decide a parler . . . ou 
qu’il me suive ! 

De Grig , (Hardtment) Eh bien! je vous 
suis! 

Mont. Que dites- vous? 

De Grig. (Avec exaltation) Mon parti est 
pris ; le conseil de guerre, la cour prevdtale, le 
peloton . . . le feu ae file. . . . 

La Com. ( Effrayte ) Y pensez-vous ? 

De Grig. (De mSme.) Dix balles en pleine 

180 poitrine! 9a m’est £gal! . ; . une fois que j’y 
suis, 9a m’cst egal ... (A la Co mt esse.) Jc 
suis le fils de ma m&rc. (A Montrichard) 
Partons, monsieur. 

Mont. Vous le voulez? . . . partons ! 

La Com. Un instant . . . un instant. 

De Grig. Non, non, partons. . . . 

La Com. Cal mez- vous . . . j’aurais d’abord 
une ou deux questions importantes k addresser 
k monsieur le baron. 

I90 Mont. Des questions importantes? 

La Com. Oui! monsieur le baron. A 
quelle heure avez-vous arretd votrc prison- 
nier? . . . 

Mont . II y a une heure a peu pr£s . . . mais 
je ne vois pas. . . . 

La Com. Dites-moi, baron, vous avez du 
beaucoup voyager dans votrc departcment? . . . 

Mont. Sans doute, madame ; mais, encore 
une fois. . . . 

200 La Com. Alors, combien faut-il de temps 
pour aller d’ici k Maul^on sur un bon 
cheval ? 

Mont. Trois petits quarts d’heure! . . . 
Mais quel rapport. . . . 

La Com. Et de Mauleon k la fronti^re? 
toujours sur un bon cheval? 

Mont. Dix minutes, mais. . . . 

La Com. Trois quarts d’ heure et dix 
minutes . . . total cinquante-cinq minutes. 

210 Mont. Oh! e’est trop fort, partons ! 

La Com. Mais attendez done! . . . Quel 
homme ! . . . j’ai encore une dernierc question 
k vous faire. Monsieur le president de la cour 
prevfitale que vous attendiez, ne vous a-t-il 
pas et£ envoys de Paris, et n’est-ce pas, si je 
ne me trompe, un ancien senateur ! . . . 

Mont. Monsieur le Comte de Grignon ! 

De Grig. (Poussant un cri de joie) Mon 
oncle ! . . . mon bon oncle ! 

220 Mont. ( Stupifait ) Votre oncle ! 

La Com . (Froidement et lui faisant la rtvlr- 
ence) Ici finissent mes questions, monsieur! 
jene vous retiens plus; vous pouvez conduire 
au president . . . son neveu. . . . 


Mont. (Interdit et regardant de Grignon avec 
tffroi) Monsieur Henry de Flavigneul ! 

La Com. (Riant) Fi done! . . . un drame! 
une trag^die ! . . . nous avons mieux que cela k 
vous onrir ! une sc£ne de famille. . . . (Mon- 
Irani de Grignon) Monsieur Gustave de 230 
Grignon, maltre des requites . * . que son 
oncle n’avait pas vu depuis longtemps ; et e’est 
& vous, monsieur, qu’il devra ce plaisir ! 

Mont. ( Tout troubU) Quoi ? . . . monsieur 
scrait . . . ou plut6t ne serait pas . . . e’est 
impossible! . . . vous voulez encore me tromper, 
madame ! 

La Com . (Riant) Vous pouvez vous en 
rapporter au president lui-memc et k la voix du 
sang qui ne trompe jamais ! . . . 240 

Mont. Et votre trouble ce matin, quand j’ai 
fait arreter monsieur. . . . 

Zfl Com. Mon trouble ? ruse de guerre. 

Mont. Cette lettre (pie j’ai prise sur lui. . . . 

La Com. C’est moi qui venais de la lui 
remet t re. 

Mont. Vos larmes de douleur ! 

I, a Com. (Riant) Est-ce que j’ai pleur6? 

Ah ! pauvre baron, il ne faut pas m’en vouloir 

. . . je vous avais promis de me moquer de 250 
vous . . . et je ne me trompe jamais . . . vous 
les avez? 

De Grig. C’est du genie ! 

Mont. Mais alors quel est done ce coup- 
able? car il ctait ici, j’en suis certain. 

La Com. Ah! voila qui est-ce? cherchcz! 

Mont. Dieu! quel trait de lumiere! ... si 
e’etait 1 ’autre ! 

J. a Com. Qui? l’autre? celui a qui vous 
avez donn£ un sauf-conduit; celui que vous 260 
avez cssaye de sdduire; celui pour lequel vous 
avez implore ma clemence, ah ! je le voudrais 
bien ! 

Mont. C’est lui ! ah ! je ne suis pas encore » 
vaincu . . . et je cours. . . . 

La Com. Sur ses traces? . . . inutile! . . • 
vous ne le rattraperez jamais ! 

Mont. Vouscroyez? 

La Com. Il a un trop bon cheval ! 

Mont. (Avec colbre) Ahl 270 

De Grig, (Riattt) Ah ! ah ! ah ! 

I. a Com, Le cheval du prefet lui-meme ! 

... car vraiment vous avez pens6 k tout, 
gen^reux ami, mcme k l’equipcr! ... et le 
solder . . . temoin ces vingt-cinq louis que je 
suis chargee de vous rendre. . . . (Allant les 
prendre sur la table) Car lui donner des 
honoraires pour vous tromper . . . e’e# trop 
fort! 

Mont, Ah ! vous £tes un monstre infernal 1 280 
Tant de duplicity, tant de sang-froid ! Et moi 
qui ai £crit au marshal. . . . Je tiens le chef! 

Ah ! je me vengerai i 
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E. M. ARNDT 

(l76(;-l86o) 

DAS LIED VOM FELDMARSCHALL ( 1813 ) 


Was blasen die Trompclcn? Husaren,heraus ! 
Es reitet der Feldmarschall im fliegenden Saus, 
Er reitet so freudig sein mulhiges Pferd, 

Er schwinget so schncidig sein blitzendcs 
Schwert. 

O schauet, wie ihm leuchten die Augcn so 
klar! 

0 schauet, wie ihm wallet sein schneeweisses 
Ilaar! 

So frisch bliiht sein Alter wie greisender Wcin, 
Drum kann er auch Verwaltcr des Schlacht- 
fcldes sein. 

Der Mann ist cr gewesen als alles versank, 
10 Der mulhig auf gen Himmel den Degen noch 
schwang ; 

Da schwur er beim'Eisen gar zornig und hart, 
Den Welschcn zu weisen die deulsclieste Art. 

Den Schwur hat er gehalten. Als Kriegsruf 
erklang, 

ilei! wie der weisse JUngling in’n Sattel sich 
schwang ! 

Da ist er’s gewesen, der Kehraus gemacht, 

Mit eisernem Bcsen das Land rein gemacht. 

Bei Littzenauf der Aueerhielt solchen Strauss, 
Dass vielen tausend Welschen der Athem ging 
aus, 


Dass Tausende liefen den hasigen Lauf, 

Zchntausend entschliefen, die nimmer wachen 20 
auf. 

Am Wasser der Katzbach er’s auch hat 
bewahrt, 

Da hat er die Franzosen das Schwimmcn 
gelchrt ; 

Fahrt wohl, ihr Franzosen, zur Ostsee hinab! 

Und nehmt, Ohnehosen, den Walfisch zuin 
Grab ! 

Bei Wartburgan der Elbe wie fuhr erhindufeh! 

Da schirmte die Franzosen nicht Schanze noch 
Burg; 

Da mussten sie springen wie Ilasen libers Feld, 

Und hinterdrein Hess erklingen sein Hussa 1 der 
Held. 

Bei Leipzig auf dem Plane, o herrliche 
Schlacht ! 

Da brach er den Franzosen das Gliick und die -iq 
M acht; J 

Da lagen sie sicher nach blutigcm Fall, 

Da ward der llerr Bliicher ein Feldmarschall. 

Drum blaset ihr Trompeten ! Ilusaren,heraus! 

Du rcite, Herr Feldmarschall, wie Winde im 
Saus! 

Dem Siege entgegen, zum Rhein, ilbern Rhein, 

Du tapferer Degen, in Frankreich hinein! 


G. A. BURGER 

(1748-1794) 

DER WILDE /ACER 

Wer waren Reiter links und rechts? 

Ich ahnd’ es wohl, doch weiss ich’s nicht ; 
Lichthehr erschien der Reiter rechts 
Mit mildem Frlihlingsangesicht ; 

Grass, dunkelgelb der linke Ritter, 

Schoss Blitz’ vom Aug’ wie Ungewitter. 
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Der Wild- und Rheingraf stiess ins Horn : 

‘ Hallo, hallo ! zu Fuss und Ross 1 ’ 

Sein Hengst erhob sich wiehernd vorn, 

Laut rasselnd stiirzt’ ihm nach der Tross. 

Laut kliflft’ und klafft’ es, frei vom Koppel, 
Durch Korn und Dorn,durch HeicFund Stoppel. 
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* Willkommen hier zu rechter Frist, 
Willkommen zu der edcln Jagd ! 

Auf Erden und im Himmel ist 

Kein Spiel, das lieblicher bchagt ! ’ 

Er riefs, schlug laut sich an die Hiifte 
Und schwang den Hut hoch in die Liifte. — 

* Schlecht stimmet deines Hornes Klang,’ 
Sprach der zur Rechtcn sanften Muths, 

‘ Zu Feierglock’ und Chorgesang ; 

Kehr’ um ! erjagst dir heut nichts Gut’s. 

Lass dich den guten Engel warnen 
Und nicht vom Bosen dich umgarnen \ 9 — 

* Jagt zu, jagt zu, mein cdler Herr !* 

Ficl rasch der linke Ritter drein. 

* Was Glockenklang? was Chorgepliirr ? 

Die Jagdlust muss Euch bass erfreun ! 

Lasst mich, was fiirstlich ist, Euch lehrcn 
Und Euch von jencm nicht bethoren ! ’ — 

Und hurre hurrc vorwarts ging’s 
Feldein und -aus, bergab und -an. 

Stets ritten Reiter rechts und links 
Zu beiden Seiten nebenan. 

Auf sprang ein weisscr Ilirsch von feme 
Mit sechzehnzackigcm Gehorne. 

Das Wild duckt sich ins Ahrenfeld 
Und hofft da sichern Aufenthalt. 

Sieh da ! cin ariner Landnmnn slellt 
Sich dar in klaglicher Gestalt : 

‘ Erbarmen, lieber Herr, Erbarmen ! 
Verschont den sauren Schweiss der Armen ! ’ 

Der rechte Ritter sprengt heran 
Und warnt den Grafcn sanft und gut ; 

Doch bass hetzt ihn der linke Mann 
Zu schadenfrohem Frevelmuth. 

Der Graf verschmaht des Rcchten Warnen 
Und lasst vom Linken sich umgarnen. 

* Hinwcg, du Hund ! 9 schnaubt flirchterlich 
Der Graf den armcn PfUiger an ; 

* Sonst hetz’ ich selbst, beim Teufel ! dich. 
Hallo, Gescllen, drauf und dran ! 

Zum Zeichen, dass ich wahr gcschworen, 
Knallt ihm die Peitschen um die Ohren!’ 

Gesagt, gethan ! Der Wildgraf schwang 
Sich Ubern Hagen rasch voran, 

Und hinterher, bei Knall und Klang, 

Der Truss mit Hund und Ross und Mann ; 
Und Hund und Mann und Ross zerstampfte 
Die Halmen, dass der Acker dampfte. 


Der rechte Ritter sprengt heran 
Und warnt den Grafen sanft und gut ; 

Doch bass hetzt ihn der linke Mann 
Zu schadenfrohem Frevelmuth. 

Der Graf verschmaht des Rechten Warnen 
Und l&sst vom Linken sich umgarnen. 

• Verwegner Hund, der du mir wehrst ! 

Ha, dass du deiner besten Kuh 
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Selbst um- und angewachsen warst, 

Und jede Vettel noch dazu ! 

So sollt’ cs bass mein Herz ergotzen, 
Euch stracks ins Himmelreich zu hetzen ! 

‘ Hallo, Geselien, drauf und dran ! 

Jo 1 Doho ! Doho ! Ilussassa !’-ir 
Und jeder Ilund fiel wtithend an, 

Was er zunachst vor sich ersah : 
Bluttriefcnd sank der Ilirt zur Erde, 
Bluttriefend Stuck filr Stilck die llerde. 


Er schwingt die Pcitschc, stosst ins Horn : 
1 Hallo, Geselien, drauf und dran ! ' 

Ilui ! schwindcn Mann und HUtte vorn, 

Und hinten schwindcn Ross und Mann ; 

Und Knall und Schall und Jagdgebriille 
Verschlingt auf einmal Todtenstille. 

Erschrocken blickt der Graf umher ; 

Er stosst ins Horn-— cs tbnet nicht ; 

Er ruft— und hurt sich selbst nicht mehr ; 
Der Schwung der Peitsche sauset nicht ; 

Er spornt sein Ross in beide Seiten — 

Und kann nicht vor-, nicht riickwarts reiten. 


Ein schwefelgelber Wettcrschein 
Umzieht hierauf des Waldes Laub ; 

Angst rieselt ihm durch Mark und Rein, 
Ihm wird so schwiil, so dumpf und taub. 
Entgegen weht ihm kaltcs Grausen, 

Dcm Nacken folgt Gcwittersausen. 

Das Grausen weht, das Wetter saust, 
Und aus der Erd’ empor, huhu ! 

Fahrt eine schwarze Riescnfaust ; 

Sie spannt sich auf, sie krallt sich zu, 

Hui ! will sie ihn beim Wirbel packen ; 
Ilui 1 steht scin Angesicht im Nacken. 

Es flimmt und flaramt rund um ihn her 
Mit griiner, blauer, rother Glut ; 

Es wallt um ihn ein Feuermecr, 

Darinnen wimmelt Hollenbrut. 

Jach fahren tausend Ilollenbunde, 

Laut angehetzt, empor vom Schlunde. 

Er rafft sich auf durch Wald und Feld 
Und flieht, laut heulend Weh und Ach ; 
Doch durch die ganze weite Welt 
Rauscht bellend ihm die Hollc nach, 

Bei Tag tief durch der Erde Klttfte, 

Um Mitternacht hoch durch die Lllfte. 


Im Nacken bleibt sein Antlitz stehn, 

So rasch die Flucht ihn vorwarts reisst: 

Er muss die Ungeheuer sehn, • 

Laut angehetzt vom bosen Geist ; 

Muss sehn das Knirschen und das Jappen 
Der Rachen, welche nach ihm schnappen. 

Das ist des wilden Heeres Jagd, 

Die bis zum jUngsten Tage wahrt, 

Und oft dem WUstling noch bei Nacht 
Zu Schreck und Graus voriiberfahrt. 

Das konnte, fittest’ er sonst nicht schweigen 
Wohl manches Jagers Mund bezeugen. 
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BURGER 


LENORE 


Lbnore fuhr ums Morgenrot 
Empor aus schweren Triiumen : 

1 Bist untreu, Wilhelm, oder tot? 

Wie lange wiilst du saumen?’— 

Er war mit K$nig Friedrichs Macht 
Gezogen in die Prager Schlacht 
Und hatte nicht geschrieben, 

Ob er gesund geblicben. 

Der Konig und die Kaiserin, 

IO Des langen Raders mlide, 

Erweichten ihren harten Sinn 
Und machten endlich Friede; 

Und jedes Heer, mit Sing und Sang, 

Mit Paukenschlag und Kling und Klang, 
Geschmllckt mit griinen Reisern, 

Zog heim zu seinen I (ausern. 

Und uberall, all liberall, 

Auf Wegen und auf Stegen, 

Zog alt und jung dem Jubelschall 
20 Der Kommenden entgegen. 

Gottlob ! rief Kind und Gattin laut, 
Willkommen! manche frohe Br;iu t ; — 

Acli ! aber ftir Lenoren 
War Gruss und Kuss verloren. 

Sie frug den Zug wohl auf und ab, 

Und frug nach alien Namen ; 

Doch keincr war, der Kundschaft gab, 

Von alien, so da kamcn. 

Als nun das Heer vortiber war, 

30 Zerraufte sie ihr Rabenhaar 
Und warf sich hin zur Erde . 

Mit wdltiger Gebiirde. 

Die Mutter lief wohl hin zu ihr: 

* Ach, dass sich Gott erbarme ! 
f)u trautes Kind, was ist mit dir ? 5 
Und schloss sie in die Arme. 

‘ 0 Mutter, Mutter ! hin ist hin ! 

Nun fahre Welt und alles hin ! 

Bei Gott ist kein Erbarmen. 

0 weh, o web mir Armen P 

[‘ Hilf, Gott, hilf ! Sieh uns gnadig an ! 
Kind, bet* ein Vaterunser ! 

Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgethan. 

Gott, Gott erbarmt sich unserP 
‘ O Mutter, Mutter ! Eitler Wahn ! 

Gott hat an mir nicht wohlgethan. 

Was half, was half mein Beten? 

Nun ist 1 # nicht mehr vonnbten.’ — 

* Hilf, Gott, hilf ! Wer den Vatcr kennt, 
50 Der weiss, er hilfi den Kindern. 

Das hoehgelobte Sakrament 
Wird deinen Jammer lindernP— 

* O Mutter, Mutter ! was mich brennt 
Das lindert mir kein Sakrament ! 

Kein Sakrament mag Leben 

Den Toten wiedergeben.’— 


‘ Hdr, Kind! wie, wenn der falsche Mann 
Im fernen Ungerlande 
Sich seines Glaubens abgethan 
Zum neuen Ehebande? 00 

Lass fahren, Kind, sein Herz dahin! 

Er hat cs nimmermehr Gewinn ! 

Wann Seel’ und Leib sich trennen, 

Wird ihu sein Meineid brennenP] 

‘ O Mutter, Mutter! Hin ist hin! 

Verloren ist verloren ! 

Der Tod, der Tod ist mein Gewinn ! 

O war 5 ich nie geboren ! 

Lisch aus, mein I.icht, auf ewig aus! 

Stirb hin ! stirb hin in Naeht und Graus! 70 

Bei Gott ist kein Erbarmen. 

0 weh, o weh mir Armen P — 

[‘Hilf, Gott, hilf! Geh nicht ins Gericht 
Mit deinem armen Kinde ! 

Sie weiss nicht, was die Zunge spricht ; 

Bchalt ihr nicht die Siinde ! 

Ach, Kind, vergiss dein irdisch Leid 
Und denk an Gott und Seligkeit, 

So wird doch deiner Seelen 

Der Briiutigam nicht fehlcnP — 80 

‘ O Mutter ! was ist Seligkeit ? 

O Mutter! was ist Hblle?— 

Bei ihm, bei ihm ist Seligkeit, 

Und ohne Wilhelm Hblle! 

Lisch aus, mein Licht, auf ewig aus ! 

Stirb hin, stirb hin in Nacht und Graus! 

Ohn’ ihn mag ich auf Erden, 

Mag dort nicht selig werden ! ’ ] 

So wiitete Verzweifelung 

Ihr in Gehirn und Adern ; 90 

Sie fuhr mit Gottes Vorsehung 
Vermessen fort zu hadern, 

Zerschlug den Busen und zerrang 
Die Hand bis Sonnenuntergang, 

Bis auf am Himmelsbogcn 
Die goldnen Sterne zogen. 

Und aussen, horch ! ging’s trapp trapp trapp, 

Als wie von Rosses Hufen ; 

Und klirrend stieg ein Reiter ab 
An des Geliinders Stufen, I00 

Und horch! und horch! den Pfortenring 
Ganz lose, leise, klinglingling ! 

Dann kamen durch die Pforte 
Vernehmlich diese Worte : 

‘ Holla ! Holla ! Thu 5 auf, mein Kind ! 

Schlafst, Liebchen, oder wacbst du ? 

Wie bist noch gegen mich gesinnt ? 

Und weinest oder lachst du?’ — 

‘ Ach, Wilhelm, du ? . . . so spat bei Nacht ? 
Geweinet hab’ ich und gewacht, 1 10 

Ach, grosses Leid crlitten! 

Wo kommst du hergeritten ?*— 

2 M 
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‘ Wir satteln nur um Mittcrnacht, 

Weit ritt ich her von Bohmen. 

Ich habe spat mich aufgemacht 
Und will dich mit mir nehmen. 5 — 

‘ Ach, Wilhelm, erst herein geschwind ! 

Den Ilagedorn durchsaust der Wind. 

Herein, in meinen Armen, 

120 Ilerzliebster, zu erwarmen!’ — 

* Lass sausen durch den Ilagedorn, 

Lass sausen, Kind, lass sausen ! 

Der Rappe scharrt, es klingt der Sporn ; 

Ich darf allhier nicht hausen. 

Komm, schurze, spring’ und schwinge dich 
Auf meinen Rappen hinter mich ] 

Muss heut noch hundert Meilen 
Mit dir ins Brautbett eilen.’ — 

* Ach ! wolltest hundert Meilen noch 
13 ° Mich heut ins Brautbett tragen ? 

Und horch ! es brurnmt die Glockc noch, 

Die elf schon angeschlagen.’ — 

‘ Sieh hin, sieh her ! der Mond scheint hell ; 
Wir und die Toten reiten schnell. 

Ich bringe dich, zur Wctte, 

Noch heut ins Hochzeitbette.’ — 

‘Sag an, wo ist dcin K&mmerlein? 

Wo? wie dein Hochzeitbettchen ? * — 

‘Weit, weit von bier, . . . still, kiihl und 
klein, . . . 

140 Scchs Brclter und zwei Bretlchen.’ — 

Hat’s Raum flir mich?’— ‘ Fur dich und mich! 
Komm, schurze, spring’ und schwinge dich! 
Die Ilochzeitsgiiste hoffen ; 

Die Kammer steht uns often.’ — 

Schon Liebchen schurzte, sprang und schwang 
Sieh auf das Ross behende; 

Wohl um den trauten Reiter schlang 
Sie ihre Lilienhande, 

Und hurre hurre, hopp hopp hopp! 

15 ° Ging’s fort in sausendem Galopp, 

Dass Ross und Reiter schnoben 
Und Kies und Funken stoben. 

[Zur rechten und zur linken Hand, 

Vorbei vpr ihren Blickcn, 

Wie flogen Anger, I Icid’ und Land! 

Wic donnerten die Brucken ! — 

‘Graut Liebchen auch? . . . Der Mond scheint 
hell! 

Hurra! die Toten reiten schnell ! 

Graut Liebchen auch vor Toten?’ — 

160 ‘ Ach nein ! Doch lass die Toten !’— * 

Was tdang dort fur Gcsang und Klang? 

Was flatterten die Raben? 

Ilorch! Glockenklang ! — Horch! Todtensang: 
* Lasst uns den Leib begraben !’ 

Und naher zog ein Leichenzug, 

Der Sarg und Totenbahre trug; 

Das Lied war zu vergieichcn 
Dem Unkenruf in Teichen. 


*Nach Mitternacht begrabt den Leib 
Mit Klang und Sang una Klage! 170 

Jetzt ftthr ich heim mein junges Weib ; 

Mit, mit zum Brautgelage ! 

Komm, Kiister, hi$r ! Komm mit dem Chor 
Und gurgle mir das Brautlied vor! 

Komm, Pfaff, und sprich den Sftgen, 

Eh’ wir zu Bett uns legen!* — 

Still Klang und Sang ... die Bahre 
schwand . . . 

Gehorsam seinen Rufen, 

Kam’s hurre hurre ! nachgerannt, 

Hart hinter’s Rappen Ilufen. 

Und immer weiter hopp hopp hopp ! 

Ging’s fort in sausendem Galopp, 

Dass Ross und Reiter schnoben 
Und Kies und Funken stoben.] 

Wie flogen rechts, wie flogen links 
Gebirge, Baum’ und Hecken! 

Wie flogen links und rechts und links 
Die i )orfer, Stadt’ und Flecken ! — 

‘ Graut Liebchen auch? . . . Der Mond scheint 
hell! 

Hurra! die Toten reiten schnell; * 9 ° 

Graut Liebchen auch vor Toten?’ — 

‘Ach lass sie ruhn, die Toten !’ — 

Sieh da ! sieh da ! am Ilochgericht 
Tanzt um des Hades Spindel, 

TIalb sichtbarlich bei Mondenlicht, 

Kin luftiges Gcsindel. — 

‘ Sasa, (iesindel, hier! Komm hier! 

Gesindel, komm und folge mir! 

Tanz’ uns den Ilochzeitreigen 

Warm wir zu Bette steigen !’ 200 

Und das Gcsindel busch husch husch! 

Kam hinten nachgeprasselt, 

Wie Wirbelwind am Haselbusch 

Durch diirre Blatter rasselt, t> 

Und weiter, weiter hopp hopp hopp! 

Ging’s fort in sausendem Galopp, 

Dass Ross und Reiter schnoben 
Und Kies und Funken stoben. 

[Wie flog, was rund der Mond beschien, 

Wie flog es in die Feme ! 210 

Wie flogen oben ilber hin 
Der Himmel und die Sterne! — 

‘Graut Liebchen auch! . . . Der Mond scheint 
hell! 

Hurra! die Toten reiten schnell! 

Graut Liebchen auch vor Toten?’ — 

‘ 0 weh ! lass ruhn die Toten 1 ’— ] ^ 

‘Rapp’! Rapp’! Mich diinkt, der Hahn schon 
ruft — 

Bald wird der Sand verrinnen. — 

Rapp’ ! Rapp’ ! ich wittre Morgenluft — 

Rapp’ ! tummle dich von hinnen ! — 22c 

Vollbracht, vollbracht ist unser Lauf; 

Das Hochzeitbette thut sieh auf! 

Die Tod ten reiten schnelle! 

Wir sind, v*ir sind zur S telle.’ 
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Rasch auf ein eisern Gitterthor 
Ging’s mit verhiingtem Zligel; 

Mit schwanker Gert’ ein Schlag davor 
Zersprengte Schloss und Riegel. 

Die Flttgel flogen klirrend auf, 

23° Und liber Gr&ber ging def Lauf; 

Es blinkten Leichensteine 
Rundum im Mondenscheine. 

Ha sieh ! Ha sieh ! im Augenblick— 
Huhu ! ein grasslich Wunder ! 

I)es Reiters Roller, StUck fiir Stuck 
Fiel ab wie mUrber Zunder. 

Zum Schadel ohne Zopf und Schopf, 
Zum nackten Schadel ward sein Kopf; 
Sein Kdrper zum Gerippe, 

240 Mit Stundenglas und Hippe. 


Hoch baumte sieh, wild schnob der Rapp 1 , 

Und sprUhte Feuerfunken; 

Und huil war’s unter ihr hinab 
Verschwunden und versunken. 

Geheul, Geheul aus hoher Luft, 

Gewinsel kam aus tiefer Gruft ; 

Lenorens Herz, mit Beben, 

Rang zwischen Tod und Leben. 

Nun tanzten wohl bei Mondenglanz, 

Rund um herum im Kreise, 2 5° 

Die Geister einen Kettentanz 
Und heulten diese Weise: 

4 Geduld ! Geduld ! Wenn’s Herz auch bricht ! 

Mit Gott im Himmel hadre nichtl 
Des Leibes bist du ledig : 

Gott sei der Seele gnadig!’ 


See also R. J. BENEDIX (181 1-1873) 
EIGENSINN 
El NQ U A R TIER UN G 


ADELBERT von CHAMISSO (1781-1838) 

SALAS Y GOMEZ 


FERDINAND FREILIGRATH 

(1810-1876) 

DIE T ROM PETE VON GRAVE LOTTE 


* SlK haben Tod und Verderben gespie’n ; 

\Vir haben es nicht gelitten. 

Zwei Kolonnen Fussvolk, zwei Battcrie’n, 

Wir haben sie niedergeritten. 

Die Sabel geschwungen, die Zaume ver- 
hiingt, 

Tief die Lanzcn und hoch die Fahnen ; 

So haben wir sie zusammengcsprengt, — 
KUnssiere wir und Ulanen. 

I >ch ein Blutritt war es, ein Todesritt; 

IO Wolil wichen sie unsern Hieben, 

Dcch von zwei Regimentern, was ritt und was 
fltitt, 

Unser zweiter Mann ist geblieben. 

Die Brust durchschossen, die Stirn zer- 
klafft, 

So lagen sie bleich auf dem Rasen, 

In der Kraft, in der Jugend dahingerafft,— 
Nun, Trompeter, zum Sammeln geblasen ! 


Und er nahm die Trumpet’, und er hauchte 
hinein, 

Da, — die mit rnutig schinetterndcm Grimme 
Uns gefiihrt in den herrlichen Kampf hinein, 

Der Trompete versagte die Stinune ! 20 

.Nur ein klanglos Wimmern, ein Schrei voll 
Schmcrz 

Entquoll dem mctallenen Mundej 
Fine Kugel hatte durchlochcrt ihr Erz, — 

Um die Toten klagte die Wunde. 

Um die Tapfern, die Treuen, die Wacht am 
Rhein, 

Um die Briider, die heute gefallen, — 

Um sie allc, es ging uns durch Mark und Bein, 
Erhub sie gebrochenes Lallen. 

Und nun kam die Nacht, und wir ritten 
hindann ; 

Rundum die Wachtfeucr lohten ; -q 

Die Rosse schnoben, der Rcgcn rann — 

Und wir dachten der Toten, der Toten ! 
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EMANUEL GEIBEL 

(1815-1884) 

BEI HOCHST'ADT (1704) 


Marlbrough zieht aus zum Kriege, 
Die Fahnen lasst er wehn ; 

Da reicht zum Kampf und Siege 
Die Hand ihm Prinz Eugcn. 

Sie mustern ihre Truppen 
Bei Hochst&dt auf dem Plan : 

‘ Gut stehn im Brett die Puppen, 

Frisch auf, wir greifen an !’ 

Und wie sie mit den Haufen 
10 Dem Feind entgegenziehn, 

Da kommt gejagt mit Schnaufen 
Ein Hofkurier aus Wien. 

Er springt in buntem Staate 
Vom Ross und ncigt sich tief : 

‘Vom hohen Kriegshofrate, 
Durchlaucht’ger, hicr ein Brief V 

Der kleine Kapuziner 
Schiebt in die Brust ihn sacht : 

‘ Der Herrn ergebner Diener, 

20 Das les’ ich nach der Schlacht. 

‘ Jetzt ist kein Zaudern niitze, 

Jetzt heisst es: Dran und drauf! 

Schon spielen die Geschtltze 
Tallards zum Kampf uns auf.’ 

Er wirft sich auf die Franzen, 
Marlbrough bleibt nicht zuriick ; 

Bei Hochstadt an den Schanzcn 
Das ward ihr Meisterstlick. 

Wohl kracht’s von Wall und Thurme, 
30 Wohl sinken Ross und Mann, 

Doch vorwarts geht’s im Sturmc, 

Die Feldherrn hoch voran. 


Im dichten Kugelregcn, 

Den Degen in der Hand, 

Erklimmen sie verwegen 
Des Lagers steilen Rand. 

Da packt den Feind ein Grausen, 

Da weicht er fern und nah, 

Und hinter ihm mit Brausen 

Erschallt’s : Victoria ! 40 

Und wie des Kaisers Reiter 
Nachrasseln Stoss auf Stoss, 

Da frommt kein Haltruf weitcr, 

Geworfen ist das Loos ! 

Ersiegte Fahnen prangen 
Zweihundert an der Zahl, 

Man bringt daher gefangen 
Tallard, den General. 

Doch abends, als die Flaschen 
Im Kreis urns Feuer gehn, 50 

Da zieht aus seiner Taschen 
Sein Brieflein Prinz Eugen, 

StudierPs und reicht’s dem Britten; 

Der blickt hinein und lacht : 

‘ Parbleu ! Die Ilerrn verbitten 
In Wien sich jede Schlacht. 

Nur kluge Retiradc 
Sauvir’ uns, meint der Wisch : 

Erles’ner Senf! Nur schade, 

Fur diesmal Senf nach Tisch !’ 60 


KARL von GEROK 

(1815-1890) 

DIE ROSSE VON GRA VELOTTE (1870) 


Hbiss war die Jagd und blutig die Schlacht, 
Kiihl wird der Abend und ruhig die Nacht. 

Droben vom Waldsaum nieder ins Thai 
Dreimal schmettert Trompetcnsignal, 

Ladet so laut und schmettert so hell, 

Ruft die Dragoner zurtick zum Appell. 


Truppweis, in Rotten, zu dreien und zwei’n, 
Steilen die tapfern Reiter sich ein. 

Aber nicht alle kehren zuriick ; 

Mancher liegt da mit gebrochnem Blick, 

Kam zur Reveille frisch noch und rot, 

Liegt beim £ppell bleich, blutig und todt. 
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Ledige Rosse, den Sattel leer, 

Irren verwaist auf der Wahlstatt umher. 

Doch der Trompete schmetternd Signal 
Tont aus der Feme zum drittenmal. 

Sieh, und cler Rappe dort spitzt das Ohr, 
Wiehernd wirft er die Niistern empor. 

Schau, und der Braune gesellt sich ihm bei, 
2o Trabt ihm zur Seite, wie sonst in der Reih\ 

Sclber der blutige Schimmel, so miid ? , 

Ilinkt auf drei Beinen und reiht sich ins Glicd. 

Truppweis, in Rotten, zu dreien und zwei’n, 
Stellen die ledigen Rosse sich ein. 


Rosse wie Reiter verstehn den Appell ; 

Ruft die Trompete, so sind sie zur Stell*. 

Uber dreihundert hat man gez&hlt 
Rosse, zu denen der Reitersmann fehlt. 

Uber dreihundert— o blutige Schlacht, 

Die so viel Sattel hat ledig gemacht 1 

Uber dreihundert— o tapfere Schaar, 

Wo bei vier Mann ein Gefallencr war ! 

Uber dreihundert— o ritterlich Tier, 

Ohne den Reiter noch treu dem Panier 1 

Wenn ihr die Tapfcrn von Gravelotte nennt, 
Denkt auch der Rosse vom Leibregiment. 


JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE 

(1749-1832) 

EG MO Nf 


I.— Act IV. — Scene 2. 

Der Eulenburgische Palast. Wohnung des 
Herzogs von Alba. 

SILVA, GOMEZ, FERDINAND, HERZOG VON 
ALBA, EGMONT. 

Silva und Gomez begegnen einander. 

Silva. Hast du die Befehle des Herzogs 
ausgerichtet ? 

Gomez . Piinktlich. Alle taglichen Runden 
sind beordert, zur bestimmten Zeit an ver- 
schiedenen Platzen einzutreffen, die ich ihnen 
bezeichnet habe ; . , . Keiner weiss von dem 
Andern; Jeder glaubt, der Befehl gehe ihn 
allein an, und in einem Augcnblick kann als* 
dann der Cordon gezogen und alle Zugange 
10 zum Palast konnen besetzt sein. Weisst du 
die Ursache dieses Befehls ? 

Silva. Ich bin gewohnt blindlings zu gehor* 
chen. 

Gcm 0 . Glaubst du, dass der Konig kommt ? 

Silva. Es werden so viele Anstalten gemacht, 
dass es hochst wahrscheinlich ist. 

Gomez. Mich tiberreden sie nicht. 

Silva. So rede wenigstens nicht davon. 

FERDINAND, Alba's natiirlicher Sohn , 
tritt auf. 

Ferd. Ist mein Vater noch nicl|t heraus ? 

30 Silva. Wir warten auf ihn. 


Ferd. Die Fursten werden bald hier sein. 

Gomez. Kommen sie heute ? 

Ferd. Oranien und Egmont. 

Gomez. ( Leise zu Silva) Ich begreife etwas. 

Silva. So behalt’ cs filr dich. 

Herzog von Alba tritt auf. Wie er herein- 

und hervor tritt) treten die Andern zuriick. 

Alba. Gomez ! 

Gomez. {Tritt vor) Herr! 

Alba. Du hast die Wachen verteilt und 
beordert ? 

Gomez, Auf’s genaueste. Die taglichen <10 
Runden 

Alba. Genug. Du wartest in der Galerie. 

Silva wird dir den Augenblick sagen, wenn du 
sie zusammenziehen, die Zugange nach dem 
Palast besetzen sollst. Das iibrige weisst du. 

Gomez. Ja, Herr ! 

[Ab. 

Alba. Silva ! 

Silva. Hier bin ich. 

Alba, Allcs, was ich von jeher an dir 
geschatzt habe, Mut, Entschlossenheit, unauf- 40 
haltsames Ausftihren, das zeige heut ! 

Silva. Ich danke euch, dass ihr mir Gelegen- 
heit gebt zu zeigen, dass ich der alte bin. 

Alba. Sobald die Fursten bei mir eingetreten 
sind, dann eile gleich, Egmont’s Geheim- 
schreiber gefangen zu nehmen. Du hast alle 
Anstalten gemacht, die Ubrigen, welche 
bezeichnet sind, zu fahen ? 

Silva. Vertrau’ auf uns! Ihr Schicksal 
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50 wird sie, wie eine wohlberechnete Sonnenfin- Alba. Sagt’ es der Bote? 

stemiss, pttnktlich und scfyrecklich treffen. Silva. Nein, mir sagt’s das Herz. 

/ [Ab. Alba . Aus dir spricht mein boser Genius. 

(Nachdem er den Brief gelesen , winkt er u 0 

Alba. (Mil Ferdinand hervortretend, der Beiden , und sie ziehen sick in die Galerie 

bisher in der Galerie gestanden) Wie fandst zuriick. Er bleibt allein auf dcm Vor der- 

du die Stadt ? theile . ) Er kommt nicht ! Bis auf den letz- 

Ferd. Es hat sich Alles gegeben. Ich ritt* ten Augenblick verschiebt er, sich zu erklaren. 

als wie zum Zeitvertreib, Stress* auf, Stress* ab. Er wagt es, nicht zu kommen ! So war denn 

diesmal wider Vermuthen der Kluge klug genug 

Die Stadt sieht einem Felde ahnlich, wenn nichtklug zu sein I — Es rtickt die (Jhr l Noch 

das Gewitter von Weitem leuchtet ; man cinen kleinen Weg des Zeigers, und ein grosses 

erblickt keinen Vogel, kein Tier, als das Werk ist gethan oder versaumt, unwiderbring- 

60 eilend nach einem Schutzorte schllipft. lich versaumt; denn es ist weder nachzuholen 120 

Alba. Ist dir nichts weiter begegnet ? noch zu verheimlichen. ... So zwingt dich 

Ferd. Egmont kam mit einigen auf den das Geschick denn auch, du Unbezwinglicher? 

Markt gentten ; wir griissten uns ; er hatte Wie lang gedacht ! Wie wohl bereitet ! Wie 

ein rohes Pferd, das ich ihm loben musste. gross, wie schon der Plan ! Wie nah die 

1 Lasst uns eilen Pferde zuzureiten, wir werdcn Iloffnung ihrem Ziele! . . . (Er wird auf - 

sie bald brauchen 1* rief er mir entgegen. Er merksam, wie Finer, der Etwas hurt, und 

werde mich noch heute wiederschn, sagte er, tritt arts Fenster. ) Er ist es ! — Egmont ! 

und komme auf euer Verlangen, mit euch zu Trug dich dein Pferd so leicht herein, und 

rathschlagen. scheutc vor dcm Blutgcruche nicht, und vor 

70 Alba. Er wird dich wiedersehen. deni Gciste mit dcm blanken Schwert, der an 130 

Ferd. Unter alien Rittcrn, die ich hier der Pforte dich empfangt ? — Stcig* ab ! — So 

kenne, gefallt er mir am bcsten. Es scheint, bistdu mit dcm cinen Fuss im Grab! und so mit 

wir werden Freunde sein. beiden ! — Ja streichl* es nur, und klopfe ftir 

seinen muthigen Dienst zum letztenmale den 

Alba. Ich vergebe deinem jungen Blute dies Nacken ihm ! . . . Hort ! ( Ferdinand und 

leichtsinnige Wohlwollen, diese unachtsame Silva treten eilig herbei.) Ihr thut, was ich 

Frohlichkeit. Nur vergiss nicht, zu welchem befahl; ich iindre meinen Willen nicht. . . . 

Werke ich gesandt bin, und welchen Teil (Zu Silva) File! (Zu Ferdinand) Geh* ihm 

ich dir dran geben mochte. . . . DicFiirsten entgegen 1 (Alba bleibt einige Augenblicke allein 

kommen bald, Oranien und Egmont kommen. und geht schweigend auf und ab.) 140 

So Es ist nicht Misstrauen, dass ich dir erst jetzt 

entdecke, was geschchen soil. Sie werden Egmont trill auf. 

nicht wieder von hinnen gehen. 

Ferd. Wassinnstdu? Egmont. Ich komme, die Befehle des 

Alba. Es ist bcschlossen, sie festzuhalten. — Konigs zu vernehmen, zu hbren, welchen* 

Du erstaunst ! Was du zu thun hast, bore ! die Dienst er von unserer Trcue verlangt, die ihm 

Ursachen sollst du wissen, wenn es geschehen ewig ergeben bleibt. 

ist. Jetzt bleibt keine Zeit, sie auszulegen. . . . Alba. Er wiinscht vor alien Dingen euern 
Nun hore, was zu thun ist. Sobald die Fiir- Rat zu hbren. 

sten eingetreten sind, wird jeder Zugang zum Egmont. Ueber welchen Gegenstand ? 

9 ° Palaste besetzt. Dazu hat Gomez die Ordre. Kommt Oranien auch ? Ich vermuthete ihn 
Silva wird eilen, Egmonts Schreiber mit den hier. 

Verdach tigs ten gefangen zu nehmen. Du Alba. Mir thut es leid, dass er uns eben in 150 
haltst die Wache am Thore. . . . Dann dieser wichtigen Stunde fehlt. Euern Rath, 

bleib* im Vorsaale, bis Oranien weggcht ; eure Meinung wiinscht der Konig, wie diese 

folg* ihm ; ich halte Egmont hier, als ob ich Staaten wieder zu befriedigen. Ja, er hofft, 

ihm noch was zu sagen hatte. Am Ende der ihr werdet kraftig mitwirken, diese Unruhen 

Galerie fordere Oraniens Degen, rufe die zu stillen. . . . 

Wache an, verwahre schnell den gefahrlich- Egmont. Ihr konnt besser wissen, %ls ich, 
sten Mann ; und ich fasse Egmont hier. dass schon alles genug beruhigt ist, ja noch 

IOO Ferd. Ich gehorche, mein Vater. Zum mehr beruhigt war, eh* die Erscheinung der 

erstenmal mit schwerem Herzen und mit neuen Soldaten wieder mit Furcht und Sorge 

Sorge. die Gemttther bewegte. 160 

Alba. Ich verzeihe dir*s ; es ist der erste 

grosse Tag, den du erlebst. Alba. Ich laugne es nicht. Der Tumult ist 

gestillt. . . . Aber wer will das Volk hindern 
Sii.va tntt herein. loszubrechen ? Wo ist die Macht, sie abzu- 

Silva. Ein Bote von Antwerpen. Hier ist halten ? . . 4 Ihr guter Wille ist alles Pfand, 

Oraniens Brief 1 Er kommt nicht. das wir haben* 

* 
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Egmont . Und ist der gute Wille eines 
Volkes nicht das sicherste, das edelste Pfand ? 
. . . Der Konig schreibe einen Generalpar- 
don aus, er beruhige die Gemlither. . . . 

170 Alba, Und jeaer, der die Majestat des 
Konigs, der das Heiligtum der Religion 
geschandet, # ginge frei und ledig hin und 
wieddr? . . . Ungestraft soil, wenn ich rate, 
kein Schuldiger sich freuen. 

Egmont. Glaubst du, dass du sie alle errei- 
chen wirst ? . . . 

Alba . Darum verlangt der Konig Rat und 
That von jedem Fttrsten, Ernst von jedem 
Statthalter; nicht nur Erzahlung, wie es ist, 
1S0 was werden kbnnte, wenn man allcs gchen 
liesse, wie’s geht. 


Egmont. Ich sage nur was bald hier, bald 
da, von Grossen und von Kleinen, Klugen 
und Thoren gesprochen, laut verbreitet wad. 
Die Niedcrlander flirchten ein doppeltes Joch, 
und wer blirgt ihnen fiir ilire Freiheit? 

Alba. Freiheit? Ein schones Wort, wer’s 
recht verstiinde. Was wollen sie fl\r Freiheit ? 
Was ist des Freiesten Freiheit? — Recht zu 
19° thun ! — und daran wird sie der Konig nicht 
hindern. Nein ! Ncin ! sie glauben sich nicht 
frei, wenn sie sich nicht selbst und Andern 
schaden konnen. . . . Weit besser ist’s, sie 
einzuengen, dass man sie wie Kinder halten, 
wie Kinder zu ihrem Besten leiten kann. 
Glaube nur, ein Volk wird nicht alt, nicht 
klug ; ein Volk bleibt immer kindisch. 


Egmont. ... Es geht nicht! Es kann 
nicht gehen ! Ich kenne meine Landsleute. 
200 Es sind Manner, wert, Gotles Boden zu 
^ betreten. . . . Schwer ist’s, ihr Zutraun zu 
verdienen; leicht. zu erhaltcn. Starr und 
fest 1 Zu drUcken sind sie ; nicht zu unter- 
driicken. 

Alba (Der sich indess eini genial untgcschcn 
hat). Solltcst du das Alles in des Konigs 
Gegenwart wiederholen ? 

Egmont. Desto schlimmer, wenn mich seine 
Gegenwart abschrcckte ! . . . 

210 Alba. Was nUtzlich ist, kann ich horen, wie 
er. 

Egmont. Ich wlirde ihni sagen Leicht 
kann der Hirt eine ganze Heerde Schafe vor 
sicli hintreiben, der Stier zieht seinen Fflug 
ohne Widerstand ; aber dem edeln Pfcrde, das 
du rei ten willst, musst du seine Gcdanken 
ablemen, du musst nichts Unkluges, nichts 
unklug von ihm verlangen. Darum wtinscht 
der Bllrger seine alte Verfassung zu behalten, 
220 von seinen Landsleuten regiert zu sein, weil er 
weiss, wie er gefllhrt wird, weil er von ihnen 
Uneigennutz, Teilnehmung an seinem Schick* 
sal hoflfen kann. 

Alba . Und sollte der Reger^ nicht Macht 
haben, dieses alte Herkommen zu verandern ? 


und sollte nicht eben dies sein schonstes Vor- 
recht sein ? . . . 

Egmont. Und diese wilkkUrlichen Verander- 
ungen, diese imbeschrankten Eingrifie der 
hochsten Gewalt, sind sie nicht Vorboten, dass 230 
Einer thun will, was Tausende nicht thun 
sollen? . . . 

Alba ( Der sich indcss wieder umgesehen hat). 

Es ist nichts naturlicher, als dass ein Konig 
durch sich zu herrschen gedenkt, und denen 
seine Befehle atn liebsten auftragt, die ihn am 
besten verstchen, verstehen wollen, die seinen 
Willen unbed ingt ausrich ten. . . . Der Konig 
will seinen Willen. . . . Des Konigs Absicht, 
ist, sie selbst zu ihrem eignen Besten einzu- 240 
schwanken, ihr eignes Ileil, wenn’s sein muss 
ihnen aufzudringen, die schadlichen Blirger 
aufzuopfern, damit die iibrigen Ruhc finden, 
des Gliicks einer weisen Rcgicrung geniessen 
konnen. Dies ist sein Entschluss; diesen dem 
Adel kund zu machen, habe ich Befchl ; und 
Rat verlang ? ich in seinem Namen, wie es zu 
thun sci, nicht was; denn das hat er be- 
schlosscn. . . . 

Egmont. So hat er denn beschlossen, was 250 
kein Fiirst beschliessen sollte. Die Kraft 
seines. Volks, ihr Gcinut, den Begriff, dem sie 
von sich selbst haben, will er schvvachen, 
nicdcrdrtlcken, zerstbren, uin sie bequem re- 
gicren zu konnen. Er will den innern 
Kern ihrer Eigenheit verderben ; gewiss in 
der Absicht sie glticklicher zu machen. Er 
will sie vernichten, damit sie etwas werden, 
ein ander Etwas. O wenn seine Absicht gut 
ist, so wird sie missgeleitet ! Nicht dem 260 
Kbnige widersetzt man sicli; man steilt sich 
nur dem Kbnige entgegen, der cincn falschen 
Weg zu wandeln die ersten unglucklichen 
Schritte macht. 

Alba. ... Du denkst gering vom Kbnige 
und verachtlich von seinen Ralen, wenn au 
zweifelst, das Allcs sei nicht schon gedacht, 
gepriift, gewogen worden, Ich liabe keinen 
Auftrag, jedes Fiir und Wider noch einmal 
durchzugehen. Gehorsam fordre ich von dem 270 
Volke— und von euch, ihr Ersten, Edelsten, 

Rath und That, als BUrgen dieser unbedingten 
Pflicht, 

Egmont. Fordre unsrc Ilauptcr, so ist es 
auf einmal gethan. Ob sich der Nackcn die- 
sem Joche biegen, ob er sich vor dem Beile 
ducken soil, kann einer edeln Seele gleich sein. 
Umsonst hab’ ich so vicl gesprochen : die Luft 
hab’ ich crschuttcrt, weiter nichts gewonnen. 

Ferdinand hommt. 

Ferd. Verzeiht, dass ich euer Gesprach un- 280 
terbreche. Ilier ist ein Brief, dessen Ueber- 
bringer die Antwort dringend macht. 

Alba. Erlaubt mir, dass ich sehe, was er 
enthalt. ( Tritt an die Seite. ) 

Ferd \ (zu Egmont ) Es ist ein schones Pferd, 
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das eure Leute gebracht haben, Euch abzu- 
holen. 

Egmont . Es ist nicht das Schlimmste. Ich 
hab’ es schon eine Weile ; ich denk’ es wegzu- 

290 geben. Wenn es Euch gefallt, so werden wir 
vielleicht des Handels einig, 

Ferd. Gut ! wir wollen sehen. ( Alba winkt 
seinem Sohne , der sick in den Grund zuriick- 
zieht. ) 

Egmont . Lebt wohl ! Entlasst mich ! denn 
ich wttsste, bei Gott ! nicht mehr zu sagen. 

Alba. Gliicklich hat dich der Zufall verhin- 
dert, deinen Sinn noch weiter zu verraten. 
Unvorsichtig entwickelst du die Falten deines 

300 Herzens, und klagst dich sclbst weit strenger 
an, als ein VVidersacher gehassig thun konnte. 

Egmont . Dieser Vorwurf riihrt micfc nicht ; 
ich kenne mich selbst genug, und weiss, wie 
ich dem Konige angehore ; weit mehr als 
Viele, die in seinem Dienst sich selber dienen. 

. . . Ich wiinsche nur, dass uns der Dienst 
des Herrn, das Wohl des Landes bald vereini- 
gen moge. . . . Mil dieser I Ioffnung entfern* 
ich mich. 

310 Alba. (Der zugleich seinem SoJrn Ferdinand 
ein Zeichen giebt) Halt’, Egmont ! — Deinen 
Degen ! — (Die Mittelthiire bffnct sich : man 
siekt die Galerie mil JVacke besetzt> die unbe- 
weglich blcibt .) 

Egmont . (Der staunend eine Weile ge- 
sehwiegen) Dies war die Absicht? Dazu hast 
du mich berufen ? (Nach dem Degen greifcnd , 
als wenn er sich vertheidigcn wollte) Bin ich 
denri wehrlos ? 

320 Alba. Der Kdnig befiehlt's, du bist mein 
Gefangncr. (Zugleich trclen von beiden Sei/en 
Gewaffnete herein . ) 

Egmont. (Nach einer St i lie) Der Kdnig? 
— Oranien ! Oranien ! (Nach einer Pause , 
seinen Degen hingebend) So nimm ihn ! Er 
hat weit oftcr des Konigs Sache verteidigt, 
als diese Brust beschutzt. (Er geht durch die 
Mittelthiire ab : die Gewaffneten , die im Zim- 
mer sind, folgen ihm; ingieic hen Alba's Sohn . 

330 Alba bleibt stehen. Der Vorhangfdllt.) 


II. — Act V . — Scene 2. 

Gcfiingniss , durch eine Lampe erhellt , ein 
Ruhebett im Gmnde. 

Egmont (allein). Alter Freund ! immer 
getreuer Schlaf, fliehst du mich auch, wie die 
Ubrigen Freundc ? Wie willig senktest du dich 
auf mein freies Haupt herunter, und kllhltcst, 
wie ein schoner Myrtenkranz der Liebe, meine 
Schlafe ! Mitten unter Waffen, auf der Wogc 
des Lebens, ruht ich leicht atmend, wie ein 
aufquellender Knabe, in deinen Armen. Wenn 
Stiirme durch Zweige und Blatter saus’ten, Ast 
10 und Wiplel sich knirrendbewegten, blieb innerst 


doch der Kern des Herzens ungeregt. Was 
schllttelt dich nun ? was erschllttert den festen, 
treuen Sinn ? Ich fiihl’s, es ist der Klang der 
Mordaxt, die an meiner Wurzel nascht. Noch 
steh’ ich aufrecht, und ein innrer Schauer 
durch&hrt mich. Ja, sie iiberwindet, aie ver- 
raterische Gewalt ; sie untergrabf den festen, 
hohen Stamm, und eh* die Rinde dorrt, fctttrzt 
krachend und zerschmettemd deine Krone. 

Warum denn jetzt, der du so oft gewalt’ge 20 
Sorgen gleich Seifenblasen dir vom Haupte 
weggewiesen, warum vermagst du nicht die 
Ahnung zu verscheuchen, die tausendfach in 
dir sich auf- und niedertreibt ? Seit wann 
begegnet der Tod dir filrchterlich? mit dessen 
wechselnden Bildern, wie mit den Ubrigen 
Gestalten der gewohnten Erde, du gelassen 
lebtest. — Auch ist er’s nicht, der rasche Feind, 
dem die gesunde Brust wetteifernd sich entgeg- 
ensehnt ; der Kerker ist’s, des Grabes Vorbild, 30 
dem Helden wie dem Feigen widerlich. Un- 
leidlich ward mir’s schon auf meinem gepol- 
sterten Stuhle, wenn in stattlicher Versamm- 
lung die Fursten, was leicht zu entscheiden 
war, mit wiederkehrenden Gesprachen iiber- 
legtcn, und zwischen dustern Wtinden eines 
Saals die Balken der I )ecke mich erdriickten. 

Da eilt’ ich fort, sobald es moglich war, und 
rasch auf’s Pferd mit tiefem Atemzuge. Und 
frisch hinaus, da wo wir hingehbren ! in’s Feld, 40 
wo aus der Erde dampfeml jedc nachste Wohl- 
that der Natur, und durch die Himmel wehend 
idle Segen der Gestirne uns umwittern ; wo 
wir dem erdgebornen Ricsen gleich, von der 
BerUhrung unsrer Mutter kraftiger uns in die 
Hohe reissen ; wo wir die Menschheit ganz, 
und mcnschlichc Begier in alien Adern fUhlen ; 
wo das Verlangen vorzudringen, zu besiegen, 
zu erhaschen, seine Faust zu brauchen, zu 
besitzen, zu erobern, durch die Secle des jun- * 50 
gen Jagers glttht ; wo der Soldat sein angebornes 
Recht auf alle Welt mit raschem Schritt sich 
anmasst, und in fitrchterlicher Freiheit wie ein 
Ilagelwetler durch Wiese, Feld und Wald 
verderbend streicht, und keine Grenzen kennt, 
die Menschenhand gezogen. 

Du bist nur Bild, Erinnerungstraum des 
Glucks, das ich so lang besessen ; wo hat dich 
das Geschick verraterisch hingefiihrt? Versagt 
es dir den nie gescheutcn Tod im Angesicht der 60 
Sonne rasch zu gonnen, um dir des Grabes 
Vorgcschmack im ekeln Moder zu bereiten? 

Wie haucht er mich aus diesen Steinerwividrig 
an! Schon starrt das Leben, und vor dem 
Ruhebette wie vor dem Grabe scheut der Fuss. 

O Sorge! Sorge! die du vor der Zeit den 
Mord begin nst, lass ab ! — Seit wann ist Egmont 
denn allein, so ganz allein in dieser Welt? 

Dich macht der Zweifel fiihllos, nicht das 
Gliick. Ist die Gerechtigkeit des Konigs, der 70 
du lcbenslang vertrautest, ist der Regentin 
Freundschaft, die fast (du darfst es dir gestehen) 
fast Liebe war, sind sie auf einmal, wie ein 
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gUtnzend Feuerbild der Nacht, verschwunden? 
und lassen dich allein auf dunkelm Pfad zurlick? 
Wird an der Spitze deiner Freunde Oranien 
nicht wagend sinnen? Wird nicht cin Volk 
sich sammeln und mit anschwellender Gewalt 
den alten Freund erretten ! 
go O haltet, Nfauern, die ihr mich einschliesst, 
so vielfer Geister wohlgemeintes Drangen nicht 
von mir ab! und welcher Mut aus meinen 
Augen sonst sich iiber sie ergoss, der kehre nun 
aus ihren Herzen in meines wieder ! 0 ja, sic 
rithren sich zu Tausenden ! sie kommen ! stehen 
mir zur Seite 1 Ihr frommer Wunsch eilt 


dringend zu dem Himmel, er bittet um ein 
Wunder. Und steigt zu meiner Rettung nicht 
ein Engel nieder, so seh’ ich sie nach Lanz’ und 
Schwertcrn greifen. Die Thore spalten sich, 90 
die Gitter springen, die Mauer stUrzt vor ihren 
Ilanden ein, und der Freiheitdes einbrechenden 
Tages steigt Egmont frbhlich entgegen. Wie 
manch bekannt Gesicht empfangt mich jauch 
zend ! Ach Clarchen, warst du Mann, so s&h’ 
ich dich gewiss auch hier zuerst und dankte 
dir, was einem Konige zu danken hart ist, 
Freiheit. 


FAUST 


I.— Act I.— Scene 1. 

FAUST, ER DO EI ST. 

Nacht. In einem hockgewolbten , engen s gptischen 
Zimmer Faust unruhig auf seine m Sessel 
am Pulte. 

Faust. Ilabe nun, ach ! Philosophic, 
Juristerei und Medizin, 

Und, leider! auch Theologie 

Durchaus studiert, mit hcissem Bemiih’n. t 

Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor ! 

Und bin so klug, als wie zuvor; 

Heisse Magistcr, heisse Doktor gar, 

Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jahr, 

Herauf, herab und quer und krumm, 

10 Meine Schiller an der Nase herum-— 

■Und sehe, dass vvir nichts wissen kdnnen ! 

Das will mir schier das Ilerz verbrennen. 

Zwar bin ich gescheiter als alle die Lafien, 
Doktoren, Magister, Schreiber und Pfaffen ; 
Mich plagen keine Skrupel noch Zweifel, 
Fiirchte mich weder vor Hollc noch Teufel — 
Dafiir ist mir auch alle Freud’ entrisscn, 

Bilde mir nicht ein, was Rechts zu wissen, 
Bilde mir nicht ein, ich kdnnte was lehren, 

20 Die Menschen zu bessern und zu bekehren. 
Auch haV ; ch weder Gut noch Geld, 

Noch Ehr’ und Herrlichkeit der Welt ; 

Es mochte kein Hund so langer leben ! 

Drum hab’ ich mich der Magie ergeben, 

Ob mir*urch Geistes Kraft und Mund 
Nicht manch’ Geheimnis wUrde kund, 

Dass ich nicht mehr, mit saurem Schweiss, 

Zu sagen brauche, was ich nicht weiss, 

Dass ich erkenne, was die Welt 
30 Im Innersten zusammenhalt, 

Schau’ alle Wirkenskraft und Samen, 

Und thu 5 nicht mehr in Worten kramen. 

0 sah’st du, voller Mondenschein, 

Zum letztenmal auf meine Pein, 


Den ich so manche Mitternacht 
An diesem Pult herangewacht : 

Dann, ilbcr Biichern und Papier, 

Trlibsel’ger Freund, erschienst du mir! 

Ach! kbnnt’ ich doch auf Bcrgeshbh’n 

In deinem liebcn Lichtc gehn, 40 

Um Bergeshohle mit Geistern schweben, 

Auf Wicsen in deinem Dainmer weben, 

Von allem Wissensqualm entladen, 

In deinem Thau gesund mich baden! 

Weh! steck’ ich in dem Kerker noch? 

Vcrfluchtes dumpfes Mauerloch! 

Wo sellfBt das liebe Himmelslicht 
Triib’ durch gemalte Scheiben bricht. 

Bcschrankt von diesem Biichcrhauf , 

Den Wtirmcr nagcn, Staub bedeckt, 50 

Den, bis ans hohe Gewdlb’ hinauf, 

Ein angeraucht Papier umsteckt ; 

Mit Glasern, Biichsen rings umstellt, 

Mit Instrumenten vollgepfropft, 

Urvater ITausrat drein gestopft — 

Das ist deine Welt ! das heisst eine Welt! 

Flieh’! Auf! Hinaus ins weite Land! 

Und dies gcheimnisvolle Buch, 

Von Nostradamus’ eigner Hand, 

Ist dir es nicht Gcleit genug? 60 

Ihr schwebt, ihr Geister, neben mir; 

Antwortet mir, wenn ihr mich hort ! 

{Er schliigt das Buch auf und erbliekt 
das Zeichen des Makrokosmus.) 

Ha ! welche Wonne flicsst in diesem Blick 
Auf einmal mir durch alle meine Sinnen ! 

Ich ft! hie junges heil’ges Lebensgliick 
NeuglUhend mir durch Nerv’ und Adern rinnen. 

Bin ich ein Gott? Mir wird so licht ! 

Ich schau’ in diesen reinen ZUgen 

Die wirkende Natur vor meiner Seele liegen. 

Jetzt erst erkenn’ ich, was der Weise spricht: 10 
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‘Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen; 

Dein Sinn ist zu, dein Herz ist tot ! 

Auf! bade, Schuler, unverdrossen 
Die ird’sche Brust im Morgenroth!' 

(Er schldgt unwilligdas Buck um und 
erblickt das Zeichen des Erdgeistes .) 
Wie anders wirkt dies Zeichen auf mich ein ! 
Du, Geist der Erde, bist mir naher; 

Schon ftthl’ ich meine Krafte hoher, 

Schon gllih’ ich wie von neuem Wein. 

Es wolkt sich tiber mir — 

So Der Mond verbirgt sein Licht — 

Die Lampe schwindet ! 

Es darnpft !— Es zucken rothe Strahlen 
Mir um das Haupt — es weht 
Ein Schauer vom Gewolb’ herab, 

Und fasst mich an ! 

Ich fuhl’s, du schwebst um mich, erflehter 
Geist ! 

Enthlillc dich! ... Du musst! du musst! 
und kostet’ es mein Leben ! 

[Er fasst das Buck und spricht das Zeichen des 
Geistes gehcimnissvoll aus. Es zuckt cine 
rdthliche flamme , der Geist erscheint in 
der Flamme.) 

Geist. Wer ruft mir? 

Faust. ( Abgcwcndet. ) S chreckliches Gesicht ! 
90 Geist. Du hast mich miichtig angezogen, 

An meine Sphiire lang’ gesogen, 

Und nun — 

Faust. Weh ! ich ertrag* dich nicht ! 

Geist. Du flehst eratmend mich zu schauen, 
Meine Stimme zu hbren, mein Antlitz zu sehn ; 
Mich neigt dein machtig Seelcnflehn, 

Da bin ich !— Welch’ erbarmlich Grauen 
Fasst Ubermenschen dich ! Wo ist der Seele 
Ruf? 


Bist du es, der, von meinem Hauch umwittert, 
100 In alien Lebenstiefen zittert, 

Ein furchtsam weggekriimmter Wurm ! 

Faust . Soil ich dir, Flammenbildung, 
weichen ? 

Ich bin’s, bin Faust, bin dcincsgleichen ! 

Geist . In Lebensfluten, im Thaten- 
sturm 

Wall* ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her 1 
Gcburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

1 10 Ein glUhcnd Leben, 

So schaff’ ich am brausenden Webstuhl 
der Zeit, 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 
Faust. Der du die weite Welt umschweifst, 
Geschaftiger Geist, wie nah fUhl* ich mich dir ! 
Geist. Du gleichst dem Geist, den du be* 
greifst, 

Nicht mir l ( Verschwindet. ) 


Faust. (Zusammensturzend ) Nicht dir? 

Wem denn? 

Ich, Ebenbild der Gottheit ! 

Und nicht einmal dir ! 120 

Ach ! die Erscheinung war so ri^engross, 

Dass ich mich recht als Zwerg empfinden sollte. 

Ich, Ebenbild der Gottheit, das sich schon 
Ganz nah gedilnkt dcm Spiegel ew’ger Wahr- 
heit, 

Sein selbst genoss, in Himmelsglanz und Klar- 
heit, 

Und abgestreift den Erdensohn; 

Ich, mchr als Cherub, dessen freie Kraft 
Schon durch die Adern der Natur zu flicssen 
Und, schaffcnd, Gotterleben zu geniessen 
Sich ahnungsvoll vermass, wie muss ich’s 130 
biissen ! 

Ein Donnerwort hat mich hinweggerafft. 

Nicht darf ich dir zu gleichen mich vermessen. 

I lab* ich die Kraft, dich anzuziehn, besessen, 

So hatt’ ich dich zu haltcn keine Kraft. 

In jenem sel’gen Augenblicke 
Ich fiihlte mich so klein, so gross; 

Du stiessest grausam mich zurlicke, 

Ins ungewisse Mcnschenloos. 

Wer lehret mich? was soli ich meiden? 

Soli ich gchorchen jenem Drang? 140 

Ach ! unsre Thatcn selbst, so gut als unsre 
Leiden, 

Sie heinmen unsres Lebens Gang. 

Den Gottern gleieh ich nicht ! Zu tief ist es 
gefiihlt ; 

Dem Wurme gleieh ich, der den Staub durch- 
wiihlt, 

Den, wie er sich im Staube nahrend lebt, 

Des Wandrers Tritt vernichtet und begrabt. 

Ist es nicht Staub, was diese hohe Wand, « 

Aus hundert Fachern, mir verenget, 

Der Trddel, der mit tauscndfachem Tand 
In dieser Mottenwelt mich dranget? 150 

Hier soli ich finden, was mir fehlt? 

Soil ich vielleicht in tausend Buchern lesen, 

Dass Uberall die Menschensich gequalt, 

Dass hie und da ein Glucklicher gewesen? — 

Gehcimnissvoll am lichten Tag, 

Lasst sich Natur des Schleiers nicht berauben, 

Und was sie deinem Geist nicht ofFenbaren mag, 

Das zwingst du ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und 
mit Schrauben. 4 

Du alt Gerathe, das ich nicht ^ebrauent, 

Du stehst nur hier, weil dich mein Vater 160 
brauchte. 

Du alte Rolle, du wirst angeraucht, 

So lang’ an diesem Fult die trilbe Lampe 
schmauchte. 

Weit besser hatt’ ich doch mein Weniges ver- 
prasst, 

Als, mit dem Wenigen belastet, hier zu 
schwifzen ! 
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Was du ererbt von deinen Vatem hast, 

Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen. 

Was man nicht niitzt, ist eine schwere Last; 
Nur was der Augenblick erschafft, das kann er 
nlitzen. 


II. — Act II . — Scene 2, etc* 

Studierzimmer. 

FAUST, MEPH 1 STOP 1 IELES. 

Faust. ( Mit dem Pudel hereintretend ) Ver- 
lassen hab’ ich Feld und Auen, 
Die einc tiefe Nacht bedeckt, 

Mit ahnungsvollem hcii’gem Grauen 
In uns die bess’re Seele weckt. 
Entschlafen sind nun wilde Triebe, 
Mit jedem ungestumen Thun; 

Es reget sich die Menschenliebe, 

Die Liebe Gottcs regt sich nun. 

Sei ruhig, Pudel ! renne nicht hin und wicder ! 
10 An der Schwelle was schnoberst du hier ? 

Lege dich hinter den Ofen nieder, 

Mein bestes Kissen geb’ ich dir. 

Wie du draussen auf dem bergigcn Wege 
Durch Rennen und Springen crgdtzt uns hast, 
So nimm nun auch von mir die Pflege, 

Als ein willkommner stiller Gast. 

Soil ich mit dir das Zimmer theilen, 

Pudel, so lass das Heulen, 

So lass das Iiellen ! 

20 Solch einen storenden Gesellen 
Mag ich nicht in der Nahe leiden. 

Einer von uns beiden 
Muss die Zelle meiden. 


Aber was muss ich sehen ! 

Kann das natilrlich geschehcn ? 

1 • 

Er hebt sich mit Gewalt, 

Das ist nicht eines Hundes Gestalt ! 

Fiir solche halbe Hollenbrut 
Ist Salomonis Schlllssel gut. . . . 

30 Erst zu begegnen dem Tiere, 

Branch’ ich den Spruch der Viere : 

Salamander soli gliihcn, 

Undone sich winden, 

^ Sylphe verschwinden, 

" Kobold sich mUhen 1 

Wer sie nicht kennte, 

Die Elementc, 

Ihre Kraft 
Und Eigenschaft, 

40 Wfire kein Meister 

Uber die Geister. 

* Large omissions have been made in order to bring 
into the compass of one scene the comp^pt between Faust 
and Mephistopheles. 


[V erschwind’ in Flammen, 
Salamander ! 

Rauschend fliesse zusammen, 
Undene! 

Leucht 5 in Meteorenschone, 
Sylphe ! 

Bring’ hausliche Hilfe, 

Incubus! Incubus ! 

Tritt hervor und mache den 
Schluss !] 

Keines der Vierc 
Stcckt in dem Thiere. 

Es liegt ganz ruhig, und grinst 
mich an ; 

Ich hab’ ihm noch nicht weh gethan. 
Du sollst mich horen 
Starker beschwdrcn. 

• I 

[Kannst du ihn lesen, 

Den nie enlsprossnen, 
Unausgesprochnen, 

Durch alle Ilimmel gegossnen, 
Freventlich durchstochnen? 
Hinter den Ofen gebannt, 

Schwillt es wie cin Elephant, 

Den ganzen Raum fiillt es an, 

Es will zum Nebel zerfliessen. 
Steige nicht zur Deckc hinan ! 

Lege dich zu des Meisters Fiissen!] 
Du siehst, dass ich nicht vergebens 
drohe. 

Ich versenge dich mit heiliger Lohe ! 
Erwartc nicht 

Das dreimal glUhende Licht ! 
Erwarte nicht 

Die starksle von meinen Kiinsten ! 
Mephistopheles tritt, indent der Nebel fiillt , 
gekleidet 7 vie ein fahrender Scholastikus , 
hinter dem Ofen hervor . 

Meph. Wozu der Larm? was steht dem Herrn 
zu Diensten? 

Faust. Das also war des Pudel s Kern ! 

Ein fahrender Scholast? Der Kasusmacht mich 
lachcn. 

Meph. Ich salutiere den gelehrten Herrn! 
Ihr habt mich weidlich schwitzen machcn. 
Faust . Wie nennst du dich ? 

Meph. Die Frage scheint mir klein 
Filr einen, der das Wort so sehr verachtet, 

Der, weit entfernt von allem Schein, 

Nur in der Wesen Tiefe trachtet. 

Faust. Nun gut, wer bist du denn? 

Meph. Ein Teil von jener Kraft, 

Die stets das Bose will, und stets das Gute 
schafft. 

Faust. Was ist mit dicsem Ratselwort 
gemeint ? 

Meph. Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint! 
Und das mit Recht; denn alles, was entsteht, 
Ist wert, dass cs zu Grunde geht; 

Drum besser war’s, dass nichts entstiinde. 

So ist denn alles, was ihr SUnde, 
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Zerstorung, kurz das Bose nennt, 

Mein eigentliches Element 
Faust. Dunennstdicheinen Teil,und steh’st 
doch ganz vor mir? 

Meph. Bescheidne Wahrheit sprech* ich dir. 
Wenn sich der Mensch, die kleine Narrenwelt, 
Gewohnlich fur ein Ganzes halt ; 

Ich bin ein Teil des Teils, der anfangs alles 
war, 

loo Ein Teil der Finsterniss, die sich das Licht 
gebar. 

Das stolze Licht, das nun der Mutter Nacht 
Den alten Rang, den Raum ihr strcitig macht : 


Faust. Nun kenn* ich deine wllrd'gen 
Pfiichten ! 

Du kannst im Grossen nichts vernichten, 

Und fiingst es nun im Kleinen an. 

Meph. Und freilich ist nicht viel damit 
gethan. 

Doch willst du, mit mir vereint, 

Deine Schritte durchs Leben nehmen, 

So will ich mich gern bequemen, 
no Dein zu sein, auf der Stelle. 

Ich bin dein Geselle 
Und mach’ ich dir’s recht, 

Bin ich dein Diener, bin dein Knecht ! 

Faust. U nd was soli ich dagegen dir erflillen ? 
Meph. Dazu hast du noch eine langc Frist. 
Faust. Nein, nein ! der Teufel ist ein Egoist, 
Und thut nicht leicht um Gottes willen, 

Was einem andern nlitzlich ist. 

Sprich die Bedingung deutlich aus! 

120 Ein solcher Diener bringt Gefahr ins Haus. 

Meph. Ich will mich hier zu deinem Dienst 
verbinden, 

Auf deinen Wink nicht rasten und nicht rulm ; 
Wenn wir uns driiben wiederfmden, 

So sollst du mir das Gleiche thun. 

FaUst. Was willst du armer Teufel gebcn? 
Ward eines Menschen Geist, in seinem hohen 
Streben, 

Von deinesgleichen je gefasst ? 

Doch hast du Speisc, die nicht sattigt, hast 
Du rothes Gold, das ohne Rast, 

130 Quecksilber gleich, dir in der Hand zerrinnt, 
Ein Spiel, bei dem man nie gewinnt, 

[Ein Madchen, dass an meiner Brust 

Mit Augeln schon dem Nachbar sich verbindct, 

Der Ehre schone Gotterlust, 

Die, wie ein Meteor, verschwindet.] 

Zeig * mir die Frucht, die fault, eh* man sie 
bricht, 

Und Baume, die sich taglich neu begrttnen ! 
[Meph. Ein solcher Auftrag schreckt mich 
nicht, 

Mit solchen Schiitzen kann ich dienen. 

140 Doch, guter Freund, dieZeit kommt auch heran, 
Wo wir was Guts in Ruhe schmausen mogen. 
Faust. Werd* ich beruhigt je mich auf ein 
Faulbett legen, 

So sei es gleich um mich gethan !] 


Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je belligen, 

Dass ich mir selbst gefallen mag, 

Kannst du mich mit Genuss betrttgen : 

Das sei ftlr mich der letzte Tag ! 

Die Wette biet* ich ! 

Meph. Topp! 

Faust. Und Schlag auf Schlagf 150 

Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen •. 

Verweile doch ! du bist so schon ! — 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 

Dann will ich gern zu Grunde gehn ! 

Dann mag die Totenglocke schallen, 

Dann bist du deines Dienstes frei, 

Die Uhr mag stehn, die Zeiger fallen, 

Es sei die Zeit fiir mich vorbei ! 

Meph. Bedenk’ es wohl, wir werden’s nicht 
vcrgessen. 

Nur eins l — Um Lebens oder Sterbens willen 160 
Bitt’ ich mir ein paar Zeilen aus. 

Faust. Auch was Geschriebnes forderst du 
Pedant? 

Hast du noch keinen Mann, nicht Manneswort 
gekannt? 


Was willst du bdser Geist von mir? 

Erz, Marmor, Pergament, Papier? 

Soli ich mit Griffcl, Meissel, Feder schrciben? 

Ich gebe jede Wahl dir frei. 

Meph. Wie magst du deine Rednerei 
Nur gleich so hitzig ubertreiben? ■ 

Ist doch ein jedes Blattchen gut. x 70 

Du unterzeichnest dich mit einem Trbpfchen 
Pint. 

Faust. Wenn dies dir vollig G’niige thut, 

So mag es bei der Fratze bleiben. 

Meph. Blut ist ein ganz besondrer Saft. 

Faust . N ur keine F urcht, dass ich dies Biind- 
niss breche ! • 

Das Streben meiner ganzen Kraft 
Ist grade das, was ich verspreche. 


Sturzen wir uns in das Rauschen der Zeit, 

Ins Rollcn der Begebenheit! 

Da mag denn Schmerz und Genuss, 1 80 

Gelingen und Verdruss 
Miteinander wechseln, wie es kann; 

Nur rastlos bethatigt sich der Mann. 

Meph. Euch ist kein Mass und Ziel gesetst. 
Belieot’s Euch, iiberall zu naschen, 

Im Fliehen etwas zu erhaschen, 

Bekomm* Euch wohl, was Euch ergotzt| 

Nur greift mir zu und seid nicht blode 1 
Faust. Du horest ja, von Freud* ist nicht die 
Rede. 

Dem Taumel weih* ich mich, dem schmerzlich- 190 
sten Genuss, 

Verliebtem Hass, erquickendem Verdruss. 

Mein Busen, der vom Wissensdrang geheilt ist, 

Soil keinen Schmerzen kltnftig sich verschliessen, 

Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugetheilt ist, 

Will ich in memem innem Selbst geniessen, 
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Mit meinem Geist das Hochst’ und Tiefste 
greifen, 

Ihr Wohl und Weh auf meinen Busen hiiufen, 

Und so mein eigen Selbst zu ihrem Selbst 
erweitern, 

Und, wie sie selbst, am End’ auch ich zersch- 
eitern. 


III.— Act I. 

{FRU II LINGS A UFERSTEHUNG) 
Vor dem Thor 

Faust . Vom Eise befreit sind Strom und 
Bache 

Durch des Frllhlings holden, bclebenden Blick ; 
Ini Thale griinet HoffnungsglUck ; 

Der alte Winter in seiner Schwache 
Zog sich in rauhe Berge zuriick. 

Von dorther sendet er, fliehend, nur 
Ohnmachtige Schauer kurnigen Eises 
In Streifen liber die griincndc Flur. 

Aber die Sonne duldct kcin Weisses; 

10 Uberall regt sich Bildung und Streben, 

Alles will sich mit Farben beleben ; 


Doch an Blumen fehlt’s im Revier, 

Sie nimmt geputzte Menschen dafttr. 

Kehre dich um, von diesen lichen 
Nach der Stadt zurilckzusehen. 

Aus dem hohlen, finstern Thor 
Dringt ein grosses Gewimmel hervor. 

Jeder sonnt sich heute so gem; 

Sie feiern die Auferstehung des Ilerrn : 

Denn sie sind selber auferstanden 20 

Aus niedriger Hauser dumpfen Gemachern, 

Aus llandwerks- und Gewerbesbanden, 

Aus dem Druck von Giebeln und Diichern, 

Aus der Slrassen quetschender Eage, 

Aus der Kirchen ehrwilrdiger Nacht 
Sind sic alle an’s Licht gebracht. 

Sich nur, sich ! wie behend sich die Mengc 
Durch die Garten und Felder zerschliigt, 

Wie der Fluss, in Hreit* und Lange, 

So manchen lustigen Nachen bewegt! 30 

Und, bis zum Sinken itbcrladen, 

Entfernt sich dieser letzte Kahn. 

Selbst von des Beiges I'ernen P laden 
Blinken uns farbige Kleidcr an. 

Ich hbre schon des Dorfs Getlimmel ; 

Hier ist des Volkes wahrcr Himmel, 

Zufrieden jauchzct Gross und Klein. 

Hier bin ich Mensch, hier darf ich’s sein ! 


JOHANNA SEBUS (1S09) 


Drr Damm zerreisst, das Feld erbraus’t, 

Die Fluten spiilen, die Fliiche saus’t. 

* Ich trage dich, Mutter, durch die Fluth ; 
Noch reicht sie nicht hoch, ich wate gut.’ — 

• Auch uns bedenke, bcdrangt wie wir sind, 

Die Hausgenossin, drei arme Kind ! 

Die schwache Frau ! ... Du gehst davon !’— 
Sie triigt die Mutter durchs Wasser schon. 

* Zum Buhle da rettet euch ! harret derweil ! 

10 Gleich kehr’ ich zuriick, uns alien ist Ileil. 

Zum Blihl ist’s noch trockcn und wenige 
Schritt ; 

Doch nehmt mir auch meine Ziege mit ! ’ 

Der Damm zerschmilzt, das Feld crbraus't, 
Die Fluten wiihlen, die Fliiche saus’t. 

Sie sctzt die Mutter auf sichres Land ; 

Schon Suschen, gleich wieder zur Fluth 
%ewandt. 

1 Wohin? Wohin? Die Breite schwoll ; 

Des Wassers ist hiiben und drUben voll. 
Verwegen ins Tiefe willst du hinein ! 5 — 

20 ‘ Sie sollen und miissen gerettet sein ! * 

Der Damm verschwindet, die Welle braus’t, 
Eine Meereswoge, sie schwankt und saus’t. 
Schon Suschen schreitet gewohnten Steg, 
Umstromt auch gleitet sie nicht vom Weg. 


Erreicht den Biihl und die Nachbarin ; 

Doch der und den Kindern kein Gewinn ! 

Der Damm verschwand, ein Meer erbraus’t’s, 

Den kleinen Jliigel im Kreis umsaus’t’s. 

Da gahnet und wirbelt der schaumendc Sehlund 
Und ziehet die Frau mit den Kindern zu Grund ; 3 ° 

Das Horn der Ziege fasst das ein’ : 

So sollten sie alle vcrlorcn sein ! 

Schon Suschen steht noch strack und gut : 

Wer rettet das junge, das edelsle Iilut ? 

Schon Suschen steht noch wie ein Stern ; 

Doch alle Werber sind alle fern. 

Rings um sie her ist Wasserbahn, 

Kein Schifllein schwimmt zu ihr heran. 

Noch einrnal blickt sie zum Himmel hinauf— 

Da nehmen die schmeichclndcn Fluhten sie auf. 4 a 

Kein Damm, kein Feld ! Nur hier und dort 
Bezeichnet ein Baum, ein Thurn den Ort, 

Bedeckt ist alles mit Wasserschwall ; 

Doch Suschens Bild schwebt uberall. — 

Das Wasser sinkt, das Land erscheint, 

Und Uberall wird schon Suschen beweint.— 

Und dem sei, wer’s nicht singt und sagt, 

Im Lebcn und Tod nicht nachgefragt ! 
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See also DER TOTENTANZ (Gedichte) 

IPHIGENIE A UP TAURIS 

I. — Act III. — Scene 3, 1258-1309 [with abridgments ). — Recognition of 
IPHIGENIE and ORESTES. 

II.— AfT IV.— Scene I, 1381-1420.— Iphigenie’s Soliloquy on %rutk. 

III.— Act IV.— Scene 5.— Iphigenie’s Soliloquy on the Song of the Parcae. 

ERLK0N1G (Gedichte) 

FAUST 

Part III. — Act IV. — Scene 5.— Resurrection of Spring, 

TORQUATO TASSO 

Act II. — Scene 2. — lasso's Soliloquy . 

W. R. GRIEPENKERL (1810-1868) 

ROBESPIERRE 

FRANZ GRILLPARZER (17911872) 

SAPPHO 

Scene 1. — 1190- 1244. 

KARL GUTZKOW (1811-1878) 

ZOPF UND SCHWERT 


HEINRICH HEINE 

(1799-1856) 

DIE GRENADIERS 


Nach Frankreich zogen zwei Grenadier’, 
Die waren in Rutland gefangen. 

Und als sie kamen ins deulsche Quartier, 

Sie liesscn die Kbpfc hangen. 

Da hdrten sie beide die traurige Miihr, 

Dass Frankreich verloren gegangen, 

Besiegt und zerschlagen das grosse Heer,— 
Und der Kaiser, der Kaiser gefangen! 

Da weinten zusammen die Grenadier’ 
lo Wohl ob der klaglichen Kunde. 

Der eine sprach : 1 Wie weh wird mir, 

Wie brennt meine alte Wunde!’ 

Der and re sprach: ‘Das Lied ist aus, 

Auch ich mocht’ mit dir stcrben : 

Doch hab’ ich Weib und Kind zu Iiaus, 

Die ohne niich verderben.’ 

‘Was schertmich Weib, was schertmich Kind? 
Ich trage weit bessres Verlangen j 
Lass sie betteln gehn, wenn sie hungrig sind! — 
Mein Kaiser, mein Kaiser gefangen I 


‘Gewahr mir, Bruder, einc Hitt’: 

Wenn ich jetzt sterben werde, 

So nimm meine Leiche nach Frankreich mit, 
Bcgrab’ mich in Frankreichs Erde. 

* Das Ehrenkreuz am rothen Band 
Sollst du aufs Herz mir legen; 

Die Flinte gieb mir in die Hand, 

Und giirt’ mir um den Degen. 

‘ So will ich liegen und horchcn still, 

Wie eine Schildwach, im Grabe, 

Bis einst ich hore KanonengebrUll 
Und wiehernder Rosse Getrabe. 

‘Dann reitet mein Kaiser wohl liber mein 
Grab, 

Viel’ Schwerter klirren und blitzen ; 

Dann steig’ ich gewaffnet hervor aus dem Grab,— 
Den Kaiser, den Kaiser zu schUtzen l ’ 
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THEODOR KORNER 

(1791-1813) 

BVNDESL1ED VOR DER SCHLACHT (,813) 


AHNUNGSGRAUEND, todesmutig 
Bricht der grosse Morgen an, 

Und die Sonne kalt und blutig 
Leuchtet unsrer blut’gen Bahn. 

In der nachsten Stunde Schoosse 
Liegt das Schicksal einer Welt, 

Und es zittern schon die Lose, 

Und der eh’rne Wurfel fallt. 

BrUder ! euch mahne die dammernde Stunde, 
10 Mahne euch ernst zu dem heiligsten Bunde : 
Treu so zum Tod, als zum Leben gesellt ! 

Ilinter uns, im Graun der Nachte, 

Liegt die Schandc, liegt die Schmach, 

Liegt der Frevel fremcler Kncchte, 

Der die deutsche Eiche brach. 

Unsre Sprache ward geschandet, 

Unsre Tempel stiirzten ein ; 

Unsre Ehre ist vcrpfandct, 

Deutsche Bruder, lost sic ein ! 

20 Briider, die Rache flammt ! Reicht euch die 
Hande, 

Dass sich der Fluch dcr Iiimmlischen wcnde ! 
Lost das verlorne Palladium ein ! 

Vor uns liegt ein glilcklich Hoffen, 

Liegt der Zukunft goldne Zeit, 

Steht ein ganzcr Ilimmel oifen, 

Bliiht dcr Freiheit Seligkeit. 

• Deutsche Kunst und deutsche Lieder, 
Frauenhukl und Liebesgliick, 

Alles Grosse kommt uns wieder, 

3 ° Alles Schdne kommt zuriick. 

Aber noch gilt es ein grasslichcs Wagen, 

Leben und Blut in die Schanze zu schlagcn ; 
Nur in dem Opfertod reift uns das Gluck. 


Nun, mit Gott, wir wollen’s wagen, 

Fest vereint dem Schicksal stehn, 

Unser Ilerz zum Altar tragen 
Und dem Tod cntgegen gehn. 

Vaterland ! dir woll’n wir sterben, 

Wie dein grosses Wort gebeut! 

Unsre Lichen mogen’s erben, 

Was wir mit dem Blut befreit. 

Wachse, du Freiheit der deutschen Eichen, — 
Wachse empor Uber unscrcn Leichen ! 
Vaterland, hore den heiligen Eid ! — 

Und nun wcndct eure Blicke 
Noch einmal der Liebe nach ; 

Scheidet vom dem BUitenglucke, 

Das der gift’ge Suden brach. 

Wird euch auch das Auge triiber — 

Iveine Thriine bringt euch Spott. 

Wei ft den letzten Kuss hinUber, 

Dann befehlt sic eurem Gott I 
Alle die Lippen, die fur uns betcn, 

Alle die Herzen, die wir zertreten, 

Troste und schUtze sic, cwiger Gott ! 

Und nun frisch zur Schlacht gewcndct, 

Aug’ und Ilerz zum Licht hinauf ! 

Alles Ird’sclie ist vollcndct, 

Und das Himmlischc geht auf. 

Fasst euch an, ihr deutschen Bruder, 

Jcder Nerve sei ein Held! 

Treue Herzen sehn sich wieder ; 

Lebewohl fur diese Welti 
Hort ihr’s? schon jauchzt es uns donnernd 
cntgegen I 

Brttder! hinein in den blitzenden Regen! 
Wieder sehn in der besseren Welt ! 


LUTZOWS WILDE JAGD. 


WASglSnzt dort vom WaldeimSonnenschein? 
HdFs naher und naher brausen. 

Es zieht sich herunter in dtlstcren Reihn, 

Und gellende Horner schallen darein 
Und erfUllen die Seele mit Grausen. 

Und wenn ihr die schwarzen Gesellen fragt : 

Das ist Ltltzows wilde, verwegeijp Jagd. 
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Was zieht dort rasch durch den finstern Wald 
Und streift von Bergen zu Bergen? 

Es legt sich in nachtlichen Hinterhalt; 

Das Hurra jauchzt und die Bilchse knallt, 

Es fallen die frankischen Schergen. 

IJnd wenn ihr die schwarzen Jager fragt: 

Das ist Liitzows wilde, verwegene Jagd. 
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Wo die Reben dort gliihen, dort braust der 
Rhein, 

Der Wtttrich geborgen sich meinte : 

Da nahet es schnell mit Gewitterschein 
Und wirft sich mit riistigen Armen hinein 
Und springt ans Ufer der Feinde. 

Und wenn ihr die schwa^en Schwimmer fragt : 
Das ist Liitzows wilde, verwegene Jagd. 

Was braust dort im Thale die laute Schlacht, 
Was schlagen die Schwerter zusammen ? 
Wildherzige Reiter schlagen die Schlacht, 

Und der Funke der Freiheit ist glilhend erwacht 
Und lodert in blutigen Flammen. 

Und wenn ihr die schwarzen Reiter fragt : 

Das ist Ltltzows wilde verwegene Jagd. 

See also SCHWER TLIED 


Wer scheidet dort rochelnd vom Sonnenlicht, 
Unter winselnde Feinde gebettet? 

Es zuckt der Tod auf dem Angesicht, 

Doch die wackern Herzen erzittern nicht ; 

Das Vaterland ist ja gerettet? 

Und wenn ihr die schwarzen Gefallenen fragt: 
Das war Liitzows wilde, verwegene Jagd. 

Die wilde Jagd und die deutsche Jagd 
Auf Henkersblut und Tyrannen ! — 

Drum, die ihr uns liebt, nicht geweint und 
geklagt ; 

Das Land ist ja frei, und der Morgen tagt, 
Wenn wir’s auch nur sterbend gewannen ! 

Und von Enkeln zu Enkeln seFs nachgesagt: 
Das war Liitzows wilde, verwegene Jagd. 


JUSTINUS KERNER (1786-1862) 

A US DEN REISES CIIA TTEN 

AUGUST von KOTZEBUE (1761-1819) 

PA GENS TREICIIE : DIE ZERSTRE UTF.N 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING (1729-1781) 

NATHAN DER WEISE 

S ala din, Nathan. — The Rings. 

GUSTAV von MOSER 

DER BIBLIOTIIEKAR 

M. ROTHINGER 

‘ GOTT SEI DANA’, DER TISCH IST BEDECKT' 

FR. RUCKERT (1788-1866) 

BARBAROSSA 


FRIEDRICH von SCHILLER 

(1759-1805) 


DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS 


I.— Prologue IV. 

JOHANNA. 

Joh. (Allein) Lebt wohl, ihr Berge, ihr 
geliebten Triften, 

Ihr traulich stillen Thaler, lebet wohl ! 
Johanna wird nun nicht mehr auf euch wandeln, 


ohanna sagt euch ewig Lebewohl ! 
hr Wiesen, die ich wasserte, ihr BStame 
Die ich gepflanzet, griinet frohlich fort ! 

Lebt wohl, ihr Grotten und ihrkiihlen Brunnen ! 
Du Echo, holde Stimme dieses Thais, 

Die oft mir Antwort gab auf meine Lieder, 
Johanna geht^ und nimmer kehrt sie wieder! 
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Ihr Platze aller meiner stillen Freuden, 

Euch lass’ ich hinter mir auf immerdar ! 
Zerstreuet euch, ihr Lammer, auf der Ileiden ! 
Ihr seid jetzt eine hirtenlose Schaar, 

Denn eine andre Ileerde muss ich weiden 
Dort auf dem blut’gen Felde der Gefahr. 

So ist des Giistes Ruf an mich crgangen, 

Mich treibt nicht cities, irdisches Verlangen. 

Denn der zu Moscn auf des Ilorebs Hohen 
20 Im feur’gen Busch sich flammend niederliess, 
Und ihm befahl, vor Pharao zu stehen, 

Der cinst den frommen Knaben Isai’s, 

Den Hirten, sich zum Streiter auscrsehen, 

Der stets den Hirten gnitdig sich bewies, 

Er sprach zu mir aus dieses Baumcs Zweigen : 
‘Geh hin ! Du sollst auf Erden ftir mich zeugcn. ’ 

‘ In rauhes Erz sollst du die Glieder schnttrcn, 
Mit Stahl bedecken dcine zarte Brust, 

Nicht Mannerliebe darfdein Herz bertthren 
3 ° Mit sllnd’gen Flammen eitler Erdcnlust. 

Nie wird der Brautkranz deine Locke zieren, 
Dir bliiht kein lieblich Kind an deiner Brust ; 
Doch werd’ ich dich mit kriegerischen Ehrcn 
Vor alien Erdenfrauen dich verkliiren. ’ 

‘Denn wenn im Kampf die Mutigsten 
verzagen, 

Wenn Frankreichs letztes Schicksal nun sich 
naht, 

Dann wirst du mcine Oriflamme tragen, 

Und, wic die rasche Schnitterin die Saat, 

Den stolzen Uebervvinder niederschlagcn ; 

4 ° Umwalzen wirst du seines Gliickes Rad, 

Errettung bringen Frankreichs Heldensohnen, 
Und Rheims befrein und deinen Konig kronen ! 5 

Ein Zcichen hat der Himmel mir verheissen, 
Er sendet mir den Helm, er kommt von ihm, 

• Mit Gotterkraft beriihret mich sein Eisen, 

Und mich durchflammt der Muth der Cherubim; 
Ins Kriegsgewilhl hinein will es mich reissen, 
Es treibt mich fort mit Sturmes Ungestiim, 
Den Feldruf hor’ ich machtig zu mir dringen, 
50 Das Schlaehtross steigt, und die Trornpeten 
klingen. 


II.— Act I. — Scene 10. 

JOHANNA, DUNOIS, LA HIRE, KARL. 

Joh, Ehrwiird’ger Herr, Johanna nennt man 
#nich. 

Ich bin nur eines Hirten niedre Tochter 
Aus meines Konigs Flecken Domremi, 

Der in dem Kirchensprengel liegt von Toul ; 
Und htitete die Schafe meines Vaters 
Von Kind auf— Und ich horte viel und oft 
Erzahlen von dem fremden Inselvolk, 

Das iiber Meer gekommen, uns zu Knechten 
Zu machen, und den fremdgebornen Herrn 
10 Uns aufzuzwingen, der das Voll% nicht liebt, 


Und dass sie schon die grosse Sladt Paris 
Inn 5 hatten und des Reiches sich ermachtigt. 

Da rief ich flehend Gottcs Mutter an, 

Von uns zu wenden fremder Ketten Schmach, 

Uns den einheim’sehen Konig zu bewahren. 

Und vor dem Dorf, wo ich geboren, steht 
Ein uralt Muttergottesbild, zu dem 
Der frommen Pilgerfahrten viel geschahn, 

Und eine heil’ge Eiche steht daneben, 

Durch vicler Wunder Segenskraft bcruhmt. 20 
Und in der Eiche Schatten sass ich gern, 

Die Ileerde weidend, denn mich zog das Herz. 

Und ging cin Lamm mir in den wUsten Bergen 
Verloren, immer zeigte mir’s der Traum, 

Wenn ich im Schatten diescr Eiche schlief. 

— Und einsmals, als ich eine lange Nacht 
In frommer Andacht unter diesem Baum 
Gcsessen und dem Schlafe widerstand, 

Da trat die Ileilige zu mir, ein Schwert 

Und Fahne tragend, aber sonst, wic ich, 30 

Als Schaferin gekleidct, und sie sprach zu mir : 

‘Ich bin’s. Stch’ auf, Johanna. Lass die 
Ileerde. 

Dich ruftder Ilerrzu einem anderen Geschaft! 
Nimm diese Fahne! Dieses Schwert umgiirte 
dir ! 

Damit vertilge meines Volkes Feinde, 

Und luhre deines Ilerren Sohn nach Rheims, 

Und kron’ ihn mit der kdniglichen Krone!’ 

Ich aber sprach : ‘ Wie kann ich solcher That 
Mich unterwinden, cine zarte Magd, 

Unkundig des verderbliehen Gefcchts !’ 40 

Und sie versetzte: ‘Eine reine Jungfrau 
Vollbringt jedwedes Herrliche auf Erden, 

Wenn sie der ird’sehen Liebe widersteht. 

Sieh* mich an ! Eine kcusche Magd, wie du, 

Ilab’ ich den Herrn, den gottlichen, geboren, 

Und gbttlich bin ich selbst !’ — Und sie beruhrte 
Mein Augenlied, und als ich aufwarts sah, 

Da war der Himmel voll von Engclknaben, 

Die trugen weisse Lilien in der Hand, 

Und stisser Ton verschwebtc in den LUften. 5 ° 
— Und so drei Nachte nach einandcr licss 
Die Heilige sich sehn und rief: ‘Steh’ auf, 
Johanna! 

Dich ruft der Ilerr zu einem anderen Geschiift.’ 

Und als sie in der dritten Nacht erschien, 

Da zlirnte sie, und scheltend sprach sie dieses 
Wort: 

‘Gehorsam ist des Weibes Pflicht auf Erden, 

Das harte Dulden ist ihr schwcres Loos, 

Durch strengen Dienst muss sie gelautert 
werden. 

Die hier gedienet, ist dort oben gross.’ 

Und also sprechend liess sie das Gewand 60 

Der Hirtin fallen, und als Konigin 

Der Himmel stand sie da im Glanz der Sonnen, 

Und goldne Wolken trugen sie hinauf, 

Langsam verschwindend, in das Land der 
Wonnen.* 
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This speech may end here. 
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Dunois . Stell* uns die Jungfrau an des Heeres 
Spitze. 

Wir folgen blind, wohin die Gottliche 
Uns fuhrt ! Ihr Seherauge soil uns leiten, 

Und schiitzen soil sie dieses tapfre Schwert ! 
La Hire . Nicht eine Welt in Waffen fUrchten 
wir, • 

70 Wenn sie einher vor unsern Schaaren zieht. 
Der Gott des Sieges wandelt ihr zur Seite, 

Sie fiihr* uns an, die Machtige, im Strcitc ! 

{Die Ritter er regen ein grosses 
Waffengetos und treien vorwiirts . ) 
Karl. Ja, heilig Madchen, ftlhre du mein 
Uecr, 

Und seine Fiirsten sollen dir gehorchen. 

Dies Schwcrt der hdchsten Kriegsge wait, das uns 


Der Kronfeldherr im Zorn zurUckgesendet, 

Hat eine wtlrdigere Hand gefunden. 

Empfange du es, heilige Prophetin, 

Und sei fortan— 

Joh. Nicht also, edler Dauphin ! So 

Nicht durch dies Werkzeug irdischer Gewalt 
1 st meinem Herrn der Sieg verliehi. Ich weiss 
Ein ander Schwert, durch das ich siegen werde. 

Ich will es dir bezeichnen, wie’s der Geist 
Mich lehrte; sende hin und lass es holen. 

Karl. Nenn’ es, Johanna. 

Joh . Sende nach der alten Stadt 
Fierboys; dort, auf Sankt Kathrinens Kirchhof, 

1 st ein Gewolb’, wo vieles Eisen liegt, 

Von alter Siegcsbeute aufgehauft. 


WALLENSTEINS LAGER 


Scene 8. 

KAFUZ1NER, TROMl’KTER, REKRUT, ZWEI 
JAGER, KROATEN. 

Kap. {Allein) Ileisa, juchheia! Dudeldum- 
dei ! 

Das geht ja hoch her. Bin auch dabei ! 

1 st das eine Armee von Christen ? 

Sind wir Tiirken? sind wir Antibaptisten ? 
Treibt man so mit dem Sonntag Spott, 

Als hatte der allmachtige Gott 

Das Chiragra, kdnnte nicht drein schlagen? 

Ist’s jetzt Zeit zu Saufgelagen, 

Zu Banketten und Feiertagen? 

1 0 Quid h ic st at is otiosi ? 

Was steht ihr und legt die Hande in Schooss? 
Die Kricgsfurie ist an der Donau los, 

Das Bollwerk des Bayerlauds ist gefallen, 
Regensburg ist in des Feindes Krallen, 

Und die Armee liegt hier in Bohmen, 

Pflegt den Bauch, liisst sich’s wenig gramen, 
Kiimmert sich mehr um den Krug als den Krieg, 
Wetzt lieber den Schnabel als den Sabcl, 

Hetzt sich lieber hcrum mit der Dirn’, 

20 Frisst den Ochsen lieber als den Oxenstirn. 

Die Christenheit trauert in Sack und Asche, 
Der Soldat ftillt sich nur die Tasche. 

Es ist cine Zeit der Thranen und Noth, 

Am Himmel geschehen Zeichen und Wunder, 
Und aus den Wolkcn, blutigroth, 

Hiingt der Herrgott den Kricgsmantel ’runter. 
Den Kometen steckt er, wie eine Rute, 
Drohend am Himmelsfenster aus, 

Die ganze Welt ist ein Klagehaus, 

30 Die Arche der Kirche schwimmt in Blute, 

Und das romische Reich— dass Gott erbarm ! 
Solltc jetzt heissen rdmisch Arm; 

Der Rncinstrom ist worden zu einemPeinstrom, 


Die Kloster sind ausgenommene Nester, 

Die Bisth timer sind verwandelt in Wiistthlimer, 

Die Abteien und die Stifter 

Sind nun Raubteien und DiebesklUfter, 

Und alle die gesegneten deutschen Lander 
Sind verkchrt worden in Elender — 

Wohcr kommt das? Das will ich euch ver- 40 
ktinden : 

Das schreibt sich her von euern Lastern und 
SUnden, 

Von dem Greuel und Heidenlcben, 

Deni sich Ollizier und Soldaten ergeben. 

Denn die Siind’ ist der Magnetcnstein, 

Der das Eisen ziehet ins Land herein. 

Auf das Unrecht, da folgt das Uebel, 

Wie die Thran* auf den herben Zwiebcl, 

Hinter dem U kommt gleich das Weh, 

Das ist die Ordnung im ABC. 

Uhi erit victoriae spes , 50 

Si offenditur Deus? Wie soil man siegen, 

Wenn man die Prcdigt schwanzt und die Mess, 
Nichts thut, als in den Weinhausern liegen? 

Die Frau in dem Evangelium 
Fand den verlornen Groschen wieder, 

Der Saul seines Vaters Esel wieder, 

Der Joseph seine saubern Brtider; 

Aber wer bei den Soldaten sucht 

Die Furcht Gottes und die gute Zucht 

Und die Scham, der wird nicht viel finden, 60 

That’ er auch hundert Laternen anziind|n. 

Zu dem Prediger in der Wiisten, 

Wie wir lesen im Evangelisten, 

Kamen auch die Soldaten gelaufen, 

Thaten Buss und liessen sich taufen, 

Fragten ihn : Quid faciemus nos ? 

Wie machen wir’s, dass wir kommen in 
Abrahams Schooss? 

Et ait illis und er sagt : 

Neminem cone&tiatis , 
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70 Wenn ihr Niemanden schindet und plackt. 
Neque calumniatn faciati >, 

Niemand verlastert, auf Nicmand lUgt. 
Contend estote, euch begntlgt, 

Stipendiis vestris , mit eurer Lohnung 
Und verflucht jede hose Angewdhnung. 

Es ist ein Gfcbot: Du sollt aen Namen 
Deines Herrgotts nicht eitel auskrarnen ! 

Und wo hort man mehr blasphemiren, 

Als hier in den Fried landischen Kriegsquar- 
tieren ? 

80 Wenn man fur jeden Donner und Blitz, 

Den ihr losbrennt mit eurer Zungenspitz, 

Die Glockcn rniisst’ lciuten im Land umber, 

Es war* bald kein Messner zu finden mehr. 
Und wenn euch fiir jedes bose Gebet, 

Das aus eurem ungcwaschnen Munde geht, 

Ein Harlein ausging aus eurem Schopf, 

Ueber Nacht war* er geschoren glatt, 

Und war* er so dick wie Absalons Zopf. 

Der Josua war doch auch ein Soldat, 

90 Kdnig David erschlug den Goliath, 

Und wo stcht denn geschrieben zu lesen, 

Dass sie solche FI uch mauler sind gevvesen? 
Muss man den Mund doch, ich sollte mcinen, 
Nicht weitcr aufmachen zu cinem Ilelf Gott! 
Als zu einem Kreuz Sackerlot ! 

Aber wessen das Gefass ist gefullt, 

Davon es sprudelt und iiberquillt. 

Wieder ein Gcbot ist : Du sollt nicht stehlen. 
Ja, das befolgt ihr nach dem Wort, 

100 Denn ihr tragt allcs oflbn fort. 

Vor euren Klauen und Gcicrsgriflen, 

Vor euren Praktiken und Ixisen Kniffen 
Ist das Geld nicht geborgen in der Truh, 

Das Kalb nicht sicher in der Kuh, 

Ihr nehmt das Ei und das Huhn dazu. 

Was sagt der Predigcr? contend estote , 

Begntlgt euch mit eurem Kommissbrote. 

• Aber wie soli man die Knechte loben, 


Kdrnmt doch das Aergerniss von oben! 

Wie die Glieder, so auch das Haupt 1 1 10 

Weiss doch niemand, an wen dfcrglaubt! 

Ne custodias gregem meant ! 

Das ist so ein Ahab und Jerobeam, 

4 . * • 

Der die Vdlker von der wahren Lehren 
Zu falschen Gdtzen thut verkehren. 

Trorn. und Bek. Lass er uns das nicht zwei- 
mal hdren ! 

So ein Bramarbas und Eisenfrcsser, 

Will einnehmen allc festen Schlosser. 

Riihmte sich mit seinem gottlosen Mund, 

Er milssc haben die Stadt Stralsund, 120 

Und war* sie mit Ketten an den Himmel 
geschlossen. 

TIat aber sein Pulver umsonst verschossen! 

Troni. Stopft ihm Kciner sein Laxtermaul? 

Kap. So ein Teufelsbcschworer und Kdnig 
Saul, 

So ein Jehu und Holofcrn, 

Verleugnet, wie Petrus, seinen Meister und 
Herrn, 

Drum kann er den Hahn nicht hdren krahn — 

Beuie J tiger. Pf'affe ! Jetzt ist’s um dich 
geschehn ! 

Kap. So ein listiger Fuchs Ilerodes— 

Trorn. und beide Jdger. {Auf i hit cindrin- 1 30 
gend ) Schweig st ille ! 1 )u hist ties Todes ! 

Kro. ( Lcgen sichdrcin.) Iileib da, Pfafflein, 
filrcht’ dich nit, 

Sag dcin SprUchcl und toil’s uns mit. 

Kap. ( Schreit tauter) So ein hochmiithiger 
Nebucadnezer, 

So ein Siindcnvatcr und muflfiger Ketzer, 

Lasst sich nennen den Wallenstein, 

Ja freilich ist er uns Allen ein Stein 
Des Anstossen und Aergcrnisses, 

Und so lang der Kaiser diesen Friedcland 
Lasst waltcn, so wird nicht Friede im Land. 


WALLENSTEINS TOD 


I.— Act IV .— Scene 10. 

SCHWEDISCHER HAUPTMANN. 

Hauptmann . Wir standen, keincs Ueberfalls 
%ewartig, 

Bei Neustadt schwach verschanzt in unserm 
Lager, 

Als gegen Abend eine Wolke Staubes 
Autstieg vom Wald her, unser Vortrab fliehend 
Ins Lager stiirzte, rief, der Feind sei da. 

Wir hatten eben nur noch Zeit, uns schnell 
Aufs Pferd zu werfen, da durchbrachen schon, 

In vollen Rosseslauf dahergesprengt, 

Die Pappenheimer den Verhack ^schnell war 
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Der Graben auch, der sich urns Lager zog, 10 

Von diesen sUirm’schen Schaaren ilberllogen. 

Doch unbesonnen hatte sie der Muth 
Vorausgcftihrt den andern, "vveit dahinten 
War noch das Fussvolk, nur die Pappenheimer 
waren 

Dcm kiihnen FUhrer kilhn gefolgt. — 

Von vorn und von den Flank en fassten wir 

Sie jetzo mit der ganzen Reiterei 

Und drangten sie zurltck zum Graben, wo 

Das Fussvolk, schnell geordnet, einen Rechen 

Von Pikcn ihnen starr entgegenstreckte. 20 

Nicht vorwarts konnten sie, auch nicht zurtick, 

Gekcilt in drangvoll liirchterliche Enge. 

Da rief der Rheingraf ihrem Ftthrer zu, 
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In guter Schlacht sich ehrlich zu ergeben, 

* Doch Oberst Piccolomini — 

Ihn machte 

Der Helmbusch kenntlich und das lange Haar, 
Vom raschen Ritte war’s ihm losgegangen — 
Zum Graben winkt er, sprengt, der Erste, selbst 
30 Sein edles Ross dartiber wig, ihm stiirzt 

Das Regiment nach— doch— schon war’s ge- 
schehen ! 

Sein Pferd, von einer Partisan durchstossen, 
baumt 

Sich wlitend, schieudert weit den Reiter ab, 
Und hoch weg liber ihn geht die Gewalt 
Der Rosse, keinem ZUgel mehr gehorchend. 

Da ergriff, als sie den Fiihrer fallen sahn, 

Die Truppen grimmig wiitende Verzweiflung. 
Der eignen Rettung denkt jetzt Keiner mehr. 
Gleich wilden Tigem fechten sie ; cs reizt 
40 Ihr starrer Widerstand die Unsrigen, 

Und eher nicht erfolgt des Kampfes Ende, 

Als bis der letzte Mann gefallen ist. 

[Nach einer Pause . ) 

Ileut friih bestatteten wir ihn. Ihn trugen 
Zwolf jUnglinge der edelsten Geschlechter, 

Das ganze Heer begleitete die Bahre. 

Ein Lorbcer schmiickte seinen Sarg, drauf legte 
Der Rheingraf selbst den eignen Siegcrdegen. 
Auch Thranen fehlten seinem Schicksal nicht, 
Denn viele sind bci uns, die seine Grossmuth 
50 Und seiner Sitten Freundlichkeit erfahren, 

Und alle riihrte sein Geschick. Gem hattc 
Der Rheingraf ihn gerettet, doch er selbst 
Vereitelt* es; man sagt, er wollte sterben. 


II.— Act V.— Scene 5 . 

WALLENSTEIN, GORDON, SENI, 
KAMMERD1ENER. 

Wall, Kommt da nicht Seni? Und wie 
ausser sich ? 

Was filhrt dich noch so spat hieher, Baptist ? 
Seni tritt ein. 

Seni. Furcht deinetwegen, Hoheit. 

Wall. Sag’, was gibt’s ? 

Seni. Flieh’, Hoheit, eh’ der Tag anbricht ! 
Vertraue dich 

Den Schwedischen nicht an ! 

Wall. Was fallt dir ein ? 

Seni. (Mit sleigendem Ton.) Vertrau’ dich 
diesen Schweden nicht 1 
Wall. Was ist’s denn ? 

10 Seni. Erwarte nicht die Ankunft dieser 
Schweden ! 

Von falschen Freunden droht dir nahes Unheil, 
Die Zeichen stehen grausenhaft, nah’, nahe 
Umgeben dich die Netze des Verderbens. 

Wall. Du tr&umst, Baptist, die Furcht 
bethoret dich. 


Seni. 0 glaube nicht, dass leere Furcht mich 
t&usche. 

Komm, lies es selbst in dem Planetenstand, 

Dass UnglUck dir von falschen Freunden droht. 

Wall. Von falschen Freunden stammt mein 
ganzes UnglUck, 

Die Weisung hatte fruher komme»sollen, 

Jetzt brauch’ ich keine Sterne mehr dazu. 20 

Sent. O komm und sieh! Glaub’ deinen 
eignen Augen. 

Ein graulich Zeichen steht im Haus des Lebens, 

Ein nahcr Feind, ein Unhold lauert hinter 
Den Strahlendeines Sterns — O lass dich warnen ! 

Nicht diesen Heiden liberliefre dich, 

Die Krieg mit unsrer heil’gen Kirche fuhrcn. 

Wall. ( Ldchelnd) Schallt das Orakel daher ? 

— Ja, ja ! Nun 

Besinn’ ich mich— dies Schwed’sche BUndnisshat 
Dir nie gefallen wollen— Leg’ dich schlafen, 

Baptista ! Solche Zeichen furcht* ich nicht. 30 

Gord. ( Der durch diese Reden heftig ersch utter t 
worden, wendet sich zu Wallenstein .) 

Mein fiirstlicher Gebieter! Darf ich 
reden ? 

Oft kommt ein ntitzlich Wort aus schlechtem 
Munde. 

Wall. Sprich frei ! 

Gord. MeinFUrst! Wenn’s doch kein lceres 
Furchtbild ware, 

Wenn Gottes Vorsehung sich dieses Mundes 
Zu ihrer Rettung wunderbar bedientc ! 

Wall. Ihr sprecht im Fieber, Einer wie der 
Andre. 

Wie kann mir UnglUck kommen von den 
Schweden ? 

Sie suchten meinen Bund, er ist ihr Vortheil. 

Gord. Wenn dennoch eben dieser Schweden 40 
Ankunft — 

Gerade die es war’, die das Verderben 
Beflugelte auf Ihr so sichres Ilaupt— • 

( Vor ihm niederstiirzend) O noch ist’s Zeit, 
mein FUrst— 

Seni. (Kniet nieder) 0 hor’ ihn! hor’ ihn! 

Wall. Zeit, und wozu? Steht auf— Ich will’s, 
steht auf. 

Gord. (- Steht auf ) Der Rheingraf ist noch 
fern. Gebieten Sie, 

Und diese Festung soli sich ihm verschliessen. 

Will er uns dann belagem, er versuch’s. 

Erfahren soil cr, was ein Heldenhaufe 

Vermag, beseelt von einem HeldenfUhrer, 50 

Dem’s Ernst ist, seinen Fehler gut zu machen. 

Das wird den Kaiser rilhren und vcrsohflfen, 

Denn gern zur Milde w’endet sich sein Herz, 

Und Fried land, der bereuend wiederkehrt, 

Wird hoher stehn in seines Kaisers Gnade, 

Als je der Niegefallne hat gestanden. 

Wall. (Betrachtet ihn mit Befremdung und 
erstaunen und schweigt cine Zeit lang y 

* tine starke inner e Bewegung zeigend ) — 

Blut istPgeflossen, Gordon. Nimmer kann 
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Der Kaiser mir vergeben. Konnt’ er’s, ich, 
Ich konnte nimmer mir vergeben lassen. 

60 Hatt’ ich vorher gewusst, was nun geschehn, 


Kann sein, ich hatte mich bedacht — . . . 

Zu ernsthaft 

Hat’s angefangen, um in nichts zu enden. 

Hab’ es denn seinen Lauf ! 

{Indent er ans Fenster tritt) 
Sieh, es ist Nacht geworden, auf dcm Schloss 
Ist’s auch schon stille — 

Gut’ Nacht, Gordon ! 

Ich denke einen langen Schlaf zu thun, 

Denn dieser letzten Tagc Qual war gross; 

70 Sorgt, dass sie nicht zu zeitig mich erwecken. 

(Er geht ab. Seni folgt. Gordon 
bleibt in der Dunkclheit stehen. ) 

Buttler tritt eitty an fangs hinter der Scene. 
Butt. Hier stehet still, bis ich das Zeichen 
gebe. 

Gord. (Fdhrt auf) Er ist’s, er bringt die 
Mbrder schon. 

Butt. Die Lichtcr 

Sind aus. In tiefcm Schlafc liegt schon alles. 
Gord. Was soil ich thun? Versuch ich’s, ihn 
zu retten ? 

Bring’ ich das Haus, die Wachcn in Bcwcgung ? 
Butt. (Erscheint hinten ) Vom Korridor her 
schimmert Licht. Das flihrt 
Zum Schlafgemach des Fiirsten. 

Gord. Aber brech’ ich 

80 Nicht mcinen Eid dem Kaiser? Und ent- 
kommt er, 

Des Feindes Macht verstarkend, lad’ ich nicht 
Auf mein Haupt alle furchtcrlichen Folgen? 

Butt. (Etwas naker kom/nena) Still ! Horch! 

Wer spricht da ? 

Gord. Ach, es ist doch besser, 

Ich stcll’s dem Ilimmel heim. Denn was binich, 
Dass ich so grosser That mich unterfinge ? 

Ich hab’ ihn nicht ermordet, wenn er umkommt, 
Doch seine Rettung ware meine That, 

Und jede schwcre Folge mllsst’ ich tragen. 

90 Butt. (Herzutretend) Die Stimmc kenn’ ich. 
Gord. Buttler. 

Butt. Es ist Gordon. 

Was sucht ihr hier ? Entliess der Herzog euch 
So spat ? 

Gord. Ihr tragt die Hand in einer Binde ? 

Butt. Sie ist verwundet. Dieser Illo focht 
Wie ein Verzweifelter, bis wir ihn endlich 
Z#Boden streckten — 

Gord. (Schauert zusammen) Sie sind tot ! 

IOO Butt. Es ist geschehn. 

— Ist er zu Bett ! 

Gord. Ach, Buttler 1 
Butt. (Dringend.) Ister? Sprecht! 

Nicht lange kann die That verborgen bleiben. 
Gord. Er soli nicht sterben. Nicht durch 
euch! Der Himmel 

Will euren Arm nicht. Seh|* er ist verwundet. 
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Butt. Nicht meines Armes braucht’s. 

Gord. Die Schuldigen 

Sind tot ; genug ist der Gerechtigkeit 
Geschehn ! Lasst dieses Opfer sie versohnen ! j 10 
(Kammerdiener kommt den Gang her y mit dem 
Finger auf dem Mund Stillschweigen 
gebietend . )» 

Er schlaft ! 0 mordet nicht den heil’gen Schlaf! 

Butt. Nein, er soli wachend sterben. * 

(Will gehen.) 

Gord. Ach, sein Herz ist noch 
Den ird’sehen Dingcn zugewendet, nicht 
Gefasst ist er, vor seinen Gott zu treten. 

Butt. Gott ist barmherzig 1 (Will gehen.) 

Gord. ( Halt ihn) Nur die Nacht noch gonnt 
ihm. 

Butt. Der nachste Augenblick kann uns 
verraten. ( Will fort. ) 

Gord. (Halt ihn ) Nur einc Stunde! 

Butt. Lasst mich los 1 Was kann 120 

Die kurze Frist ihin helfen? « 

Gord. 0 die Zeit ist 

Ein wunderthiit’ger Gott. In einer Stunde 
rinnen 

Viel tausend Korner Sandes : schnell, wie sie, 
Bewegen sich im Menschen die Gedanken. 

Nur eine Stunde ! Euer Herz kann sich, 

Das Seinige sich wenden — eine Nachricht 
Kann kommen — ein begliickendes Ereigniss 
Entscheidend, rettend, schncll vom Himmel 
fallen— 

0 was vermag nicht eine Stunde ! 130 

Butt. Ihr erinnert mich, 

Wie kostbar die Minutcn sind. 

(Er stampft auf den Boden.) 
Macdonald «w</Dkveroux mit Hblle- 

BARDIERERN treten hervor. 

Gord. (Sich zwischen ihn und jene werfend) 

Nein, Unmensch! 

Erst iiber meinen Leichnam sollst du hingehn, 

Denn nicht will ich das Grassliche erleben. 

Butt. (Ihn wegdrdngend) Schwachsinn’ger 
Alter ! 

(Man hort Trompeten in der Feme.) 

Mac. und Dev. Schwedische Trompeten ! 

Die Schweden stehn vor Eger ! Lasst uns eilen ! 

Gord. Gott! Gott! 

Butt. An euren Posten, Kommandant ! 140 

(Gordon stiirzt hinaus.) 

Kam. (Eilt herein.) Wer darf hier larmen? 

Still, der Herzog schl&ft ! 

Dev. (Mit tauter, fiirchterlicher Stimme) 
Freund 1 Jetzt ist’s Zeit zu larmen ! 

Kam. (Geschrei erhebend) Hilfe! Morder! 

Butt. Niedcr mit ihm ! 

Kam. ( Von Deveroux durchhghrt stiirzt am 
Eingangder Galerie.) Jesus Maria! 

Butt. Sprengt die Thiiren ! 

(Sie schreiten fiber den Leichnam weg den Gang 
h in. Man hort in der Feme zwei Thiiren 
nach einander stiirzen. — Dumpfe Stim- 
men — Wajfengctdse — dann pldtzlich tiefe 
Stille.) 
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See also DAS LIED VON DER GLOCKE 

Omitting lines 80*146, 163-225, 300-333, 342-381. 

DER GRAF VON HAPSBURG 
DER TAUCHER 
DIE BURCjSCHAFT 
DIE P1CC0L0MINI 

I.— Act I .—Scene 4.— Max Piccolomini, Octavio. 

II. — Act V. — Scene 1. — Questenberg. — Father and Son. 

DER RING DES POLYK RATES 
DIE UN USER W1NDLICHE FLOTTE 
DON CARLOS 

Act II. — Scene 2. — Philipp, Don Carlos. — ‘Jetzt mein Vater wieder ” — 
end of Scene ( with omissions). 

KLAGE DER CERES 

MARIA STUART 

I.— Act II.— Scene 7 {with omissions).— Paulet, Maria, Burleigh. 

II.— Act III. — Scene 1 . 

WALLENSTEINS TOD 

I. — Act I. — Scene 4. — Wallensteins Soliloquy , 

II. — Act II. — Scene 2. 

III.— Act II. —Scene 3. 

WILIIELM TELL 

I. — Act II. — Scene 2 . — Stauffacher's Speeches. — ‘Hurt, was die alter Hirten 
unsre Kinder 9 (with omissions). 

II.— Act IV.— Scene 1.— Tell.— ‘ Ich lag im Schiff’— ‘der Menschen.’ 

III. — Act IV. — Scene 3.— Tell. — ‘Durch diese hohle Gasse’ ‘gewinnen.’ 

JOHANN LUDWIG UHLAND (1787-1862) 

DES S ANGERS FLUCH 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI 

(1265-1321) 

LA D 1 VINA COMMEDIA 

INFERNO 


I.— Canto I. 61-136. 

Mentre ch’ i } rovinava in basso loco, 
Dinanzi agli occhi mi si fu offerlo 
Chi per lungo silenzio parea fioco. 

Quando vidi costui nel gran diserto, 

Miserere di me, gridai a lui, 

Qual che tu sii, od ombra, od uomo certo. 

Risposemi: Non uomo; uomo gia fui, 

E li parenti miei furon Lombardi, 

E Mantovani per patria ambedui. 

10 Nacqui sub Julio , ancorche fosse tardi, 

E vissi a Roma sott ’1 buono Augusto 
A 1 tempo degli Dei falsi e bugiardi. 

Poeta fui, e cantai di quel giusto 
Figliuol d’ Anchise, che venne da Troia 
Poi ch£ il superbo Ilion fu combusto. 

Ma tu, perche ritorni a tanta noia? 

Perche non sali il dilettoso monte, 

Ch* b principio e cagion di tutta gioia? 

Oh ! se’ tu quel Virgilio, e quella fonte, 

20 Che spande di parlar si largo flume? 

Risposi lui con vergognosa fronte. 

0 degli altri poeti onore e lume, 

Vagliami ’1 lungo studio, e ’1 grande amore, 
Ciie m’ han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 

Tu se’ lo mio maestro e lo mio autore : 

Tu se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m* ha fatto onore. 

A te convien tencre altro viaggio, 

Rispose, poi che lagrimar mi vide, 

30 ^Se vuoi campar d’esto loco selvaggio; 

Ond’ io per lo tuo me* pen so e discerno, 

Che tu mi segui ; ed io sar6 tua guida, 

E trarrotti di qui per luogo eterno, 

Ov* udirai le disperate strida, 

Vedrai gli antichi spiriti dolenti, 

Che la seconda morte ciascun grida ; 

E vederai color che son contenti 
Nel fuoco, perchfc speran di venire, 
Quando che sia, alle beatf genti : 


Alle qua’ poi se tu vorrai salire, 40 

Anima fia a cib di me piii degna : 

Con lei ti lascierb nel mio partire ; 

Che quell’ Imperador, che lassii regna, 

Perch* io fui ribcllante alia sua legge, 

Non vuol che ’n sua citta per me si vegna. 

In tutte parti impera, e quivi regge: 

Quivi e la sua cittade, e 1 ’ alto seggio : 

O felice colui, cui ivi elegge! 

I’d io a lui : Poeta, io ti richieggio 
Per quello Dio che tu non conoscesti, 5 ° 

Acciocch’ io fugga questo male, e peggio, 

Che tu mi meni la dov’ or dicesti, 

SI ch’ io vegga la porta di san Pietro, 

E color che lu fai cotanto mesti. 

Allor si mossc: ed io gli tenni dietro. 

II.— Canto III. 1-136. 

Per me si va nella citlit dolente ; 

Per me si va neW eterno dolore ; 

Per me si va fra la perduta gente. 

Giustizia mosse il mio alto Fattore : 

Fecemi la divitta Pot estate, 

La somma Sapienza , e il primo Amore , 

Dinanzi a me non fur cose create , 

Se non cterne , ed io eterno duro : 

Lasciate ogni speranza, voi cKentrate. 

Queste parole di colore oscuro 10 

Vid'io scritte al sommo d’ una porta ; 

Perch* io : Maestro, il senso lor m’e duro. 

Ed egli a me, come persona accorta : 

Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto; 

Ogni vilta convien che qui sia morta. 

Noi sem venuti al luogo ov’io t*ho detto 
Che vederai le genti dolorose, 

C’hanno perduto il ben dell’ intelletto. 

E poi che la sua maiio alia mia pose 
Con lieto volto, ond’ io mi confortai, 20 

Mi mise dentro alle segrete cose. 

Quivi sospiri, pianti, ed alti guai 
Risonavan per l’aer senza stelle, 

Per ch’ io al cominciar ne lagrimai. 
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Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 

Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle, 
Facevano un tumulto, il qual s’ aggira 

mpo tinta, 
spira. 
ciqta, 

Dissi: Maestro, che h quel ch’ io odo? 

E che gent’ b, che par nel duol si vinta? 
Ed egli a me : Questo misero modo 
Tengon 1 * anime triste di coloro, 

Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. 
Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 
Degli Angeli, che non furon ribelli, 

Nb fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 
Cacciarli i Ciel per non esser men belli ; 

Nb lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 

Ch’ alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’ elli. 

Ed io : Maestro, che b tanto greve 
A lor, che lamentar gli fa si forte? 

Rispose : Dicerolti molto breve. 

Questi non hanno speranza di inorte ; 

E la lor cieca vita e tanto bassa, 

Che invidiosi son d’ ogni ultra sorte. 

Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa: 
Misericord ia e giustizia gli sdegna ; 

Non ragioniar di lor, ma guarda e passa. 


Sempre in quell aria senza tei 
Come la rena auando a turbo 
Ed io, ch* avea d error^a testa 


Incontanente intesi, e certo fui, 

Che quest’ era la setta de’ cattivi, 

A Dio spiacenti ed a’ nemici sui. 

[Questo sciaurati, che mai non fiir vivi, 
Erano ignudi, e stimolati molto 
Da mosconi e da vespe, ch’ eran ivi. 

Elle rigavan lor di sangue il volto, 

Che, mischiato di lagrime, a’ lor piedi 
Da fastidiosi vermi era ricolto.] 


Ed ecco verso noi venir per nave 
Un vecchio, bianco per antico pelo, 
Gridando : Guai a voi, anime prave ! 

Non isperate mai veder lo cieio : 

I* vegno per menarvi all’ altra riva 
Nelle tenebre eterne, in caklo e in giclo. 

E tu, che se’ cost!, anitna viva, 

Partiti da cotesti che son morti. 

Ma poi ch’ ei vide ch’ io non mi partiva, 
Disse: Per altre vie, per altri porti 
Verrai a piaggia, non qui : per passare, 

Piu lieve legno convien che ti porti. 

E ’1 Duca a lui: Caron, non ti crucciare; 

Vuolsi cosl coA, dove si puote 
Cib che si vuole, e piit non dimandare. 

Quinci fflr quete le lanose gote 
A 1 nocchier della livida palude, 

Che ’ntorno agli occhi aveadi fiamme ruote. 
Ma quell’ anime, ch’ eran lasse e nude, 

Cangiar colore, e dibattfro i denti, 

Tosto che ’nteser le parole crude. 
Bestemmiavano Iddio ei lor parenti, 

L’ umana specie, il luogo, il tempo, e il seme 
lor semenza e di lor nascimenti. 
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Poi si ritrasser tutte quante insieme, 

Forte piangendo, alia riva malvagia, 

Ch’ attende ciascun uom che Dio non teme. 

Caron dimonio con occhi di bragia, 

Loro accennando, tutte le raccoglie : 

Batte col remo qualunque s’ adagia. 

Come d’ autunno si levan le foglie® 

L’ una appresso dell’ altra', infin che il ramo 
Rende alia terra tutte le sue spoglie; 

Similemente il mai seme d* Adamo : 

Gittansi di quel lito ad una ad una, 

Per cenni, come augel per suo richiamo. 

Cosl sen vanno su per 1 ’ onda bruna, 

Ed avanti che sien di la. discese, 

Anche di qua nuova schiera s’ ad una. 

Figliuol mio, disse il Maestro cortese, 

Quclli che muoion nell’ ira di Dio, 

Tutti convegnon qui d’ ogni paesc : 

E pronti sono al trapassar del rio, 

Chb la divina giustizia li sprona 
SI, che la tema si volge in disio. 

[Quinci non passa mai anima buona ; 

E perb, se Caron di te si lagna, 

Ben puoi saper omai che ’1 suo dir suona.] 

Finito questo, la buia campagna 
Tremb si forte, che dello spavento 
La mente di sudore ancor mi bagna. 

La terra lagrimosa diede vento, 

Che balenb una luce vermiglia, 

La qual mi vinse ciascun sentiment o ; 

E caddi, come 1 ’ uom cui sonno piglia. 


III.— Canto V. 25*142. 

PAOLO E FRANCESCA. 

Ora incomincian le dolenti note 
A farmisi sentire : or son venuto 
IA dove molto pianto mi percuote. 

Io venni in luogo d’ ogni luce muto, 

Che mugghia come fa mar per tempesta, 
Se da contrari venti b combattuto. 

La bufera infernal, che mai non resta, 

Mena gli spirti con la sua rapina; 
Voltando e percotendo li molesta. 

Quando giungon davanti alia ruina, 

Quivi le strida, il compianto e ’1 lamcnto ; 
Bestemmian quivi la Virtu divina. 

Intesi ch’ a cosl fatto tormento 
Eran dannati i peccator carnali, 

Che la ragion sommettono al talento. 

E come gli stornei ne portan 1 * ali, 

Nel freddo tempo, a schiera larga e piena; 
Cosl quel fiato gli spiriti mali 
Di qua, di ft, di giu, di su gli mena: 

Nulla speranza li conforta mai, 

Non che di posa, ma di minor pena. 

Foscia ch’ io ebbi il mio Dottore udito 
Nomar le donne antiche e i cavalieri, 

PietA mi vinse, e fui quasi smarrito. 

Poi cominciai : Poeta, volentieri 
Parlerei a q<*’ duo, che insieme vanno, 
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E paion si al vento esser leggieri. 

Ed egli a me : Vedrai quando saranno 
Piu presso a noi; e tu allor li prega 
Per quell* amor che i mena; ed ei verranno. 

SI tosto come ’1 vento a noi li piega, 

Mossi la voce ; 0 anime aflannate, 

Venite a no! parlar, s’ altri noi niega. 

Quali colombe aal disio chiamate, 

Con 1* ali alzate e ferme, al dolce nido 
Volan, per Y aer dal voler portate ; 

Cotali uscir della schiera ov* e Dido, 

A noi venendo per Y aer maligno ; 

SI forte fu 1* affettuoso grido. 

0 animal grazYoso e benigno, 

Che visitando vai per 1’ aer perso 

Noi che tignemmo il mondo di sanguigno ; 

Se fosse amico il Rb dell’ universo, 

Noi pregheremmo lui per la tua pace, 

Poichb hai pieta del nostro mal per verso. 

Di quel ch’ udire e che parlar ti piace 
Noi udiremo e parleremo a vui, 

Mentreche *1 vento, come fa, si tace. 

Siede la terra, dove nata fui, 

Su la marina dove 5 1 Po discende 
Per aver pace co’ seguaci sui. 

Amor, ch 5 a cor gcntil ratio s’ apprende, 

Prese costui della bclla persona, 

Che mi fu tolta, e il modo ancor m’ offende. 

Amor, ch’ a nullo amato amar perdona, 

Mi prese del costui piacer s\ forte, 

Che, come vedi, ancor non mi abbandona. 

Amor condusse noi ad una morte : 

CaYna attende chi vita ci spense. 

Queste parole da lor ci fQr porte. 

Da che io intesi quell’ anime offense, 

Chinai ’1 viso ; e tanto il tenni basso, 

Fin che il Poeta mi disse: Che pense? 

Quando risposi, cominciai : O lasso ! 

Quanti dolci pensier, quanto disio 

* Menb costoro al doloroso passo! 

Poi mi rivolsi a loro, e park’ io, 

E cominciai: Francesca, i tuoi martfri 
A lagrimar mi fanno tristo e pio. 

Ma dimmi: al tempo de’ dolci sospiri, 

A che e come concedette Amore 
Che conosceste i dubbiosi desiri? 

Ed el la a me : Nessun maggior dolore, 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nclla miscria; e cib sa il tuo Dottorc. 

Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 

Far6 come colui che piange e dice. 

Noi leggevamo un giorno, per diletto, 

Di Sncelotto, come amor lo strinse : 

Soli eravamo e senza alcun sospetto. 

Per piii ftate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Ouella lettura, e scolorocci ’1 viso : 

Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse. 

Quando leggemmo il disYato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 

Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 

La bocca ma bacib tutto tremante : 

Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo serftse : 


Quel giorno piii non vi leggemmo avante. 

Mentre che 1’ uno spirto questo disse, 

V altro piangeva si, che di pietade 
Io venni meno, si com’ io morisse ; 

E caddi come corpo morto cade. 

IV.— Canto'xxXIII. 1-78. 

UGOLINO. 

La bocca sollevb dal hero pasto 
Quel peccator, forbendola ai capelli 
Del capo, ch’ egli avea di retro guasto. 

Poi comincib : Tu vuoi ch’ io rinnovelli 
Disperato dolor che il cuor mi premc, 

GiA pur pensando, pria ch’ io ne favelli. 

Ma se le mie parole esser den seme, 

Che frutti infamia al traditor ch’ io rodo, 
Parlare e lagrimar mi vedrai insieme. 

Io non so chi tu sie, nb per che modo 
Venuto se’ quaggiii ; ma Fiorentino 
Mi sembri veramente quand’ io t’ odo. 

Tu dei saper ch’ io fui conte Ugolino, 

E questi 1* Arcivescovo Ruggieri. 

Or ti dir6 perch’ io son tal vicino. 

Che per 1* effetto de’ suoi ma’ pensieri, 
Fidandomi di lui, io fossi preso 
E poscia morto, dir non & mestieri. 

Pcrb quel chc non puoi avere inteso, 

Cib e, come la morte mia fu cruda, 

Udirai; e saprai se m’ ha offeso. 

Breve pertugio dentro dalla muda, 

La qual per me ha il titol della fame, 

E in che convienc ancor ch’ altri si chiuda, 

M’ avea mostrato per lo suo forame 
Piii lune gik, quand’ io feci ’1 mal sonne, 
Che del future mi squarcio ’1 velame. 

Questi pareva a me maestro e donno, 
Cacciando ’1 lupo e i lupicini al monte, 

Per chc i Pisan veder Lucca non ponno. 

Con cagne magre, studiose e conte, 

Gualandi con Sismondi c con Lanfranchi 
S’ avea messi dinanzi dalla fronte. 

In picciol corso mi pareano stanchi 
Lo padre e i figli ; e con 1’ agutc scane 
Mi parca lor veder fender li fianchi. 

Quando fui desto innanzi la dimane, 

Pianger sentii’ fra il sonno i miei figliuoli, 
Ch’ erano meco, e dimandar del pane. 

Ben sei crudel, se tu gi& non ti duoli, 
Pensando cib chc il mio cor s’ annunziava; 
E se non piangi, di che pianger suoli? 

Gi& eran desti; e 1’ ora s’ appressava 
Che il cibo ne soleva essere addotto, 

E per suo sogno ciascun dubitava ; 

Ed io senti’ chiavar 1’ uscio di sotto 
All’ orribile torre ; ond’ io guardai 
Nel viso a’ miei figliuoi senza far motto. 

Io non piangeva ; s\ dentro impietrai : 
Piangevan elli ; ed Anselmuccio mio 
Disse; Tu guardi si, padre: che hai? 

Percib non lagrimai, n& rispos’ io 
Tutto quel giorno, nh la notte appresso, 
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Infin che 1 * altro SoLnel mondo usdo, 
Com , un poco di raggio si fu messo 
Nel doloroso carcere, ed io scorsi 
Per quattro visi il mio aspetto stesso, 
Ambo le mani per dolor mi morsi. 

Ed ei, pensando ch’ io ’1 fessi per voglia 
60 Di manicar, di subitd^levorsi, 

E disser : Padre, assai ci fia men doglia, 
Se tu mangi di noi : tu ne vestisti 
Queste misere carni, e tu le spoglia. 
Quetaimi allor, per non fargli piu tristi : 
Quel dl e 1 * altro stemmo tutti muti. 

Ahi dura terra, perchb non t’ apristi? 


Poscia chb fummo al quarto d\ venuti, 

Gaddo mi si gettb aisteso a* piedi, 
Dicendo: Padre mio, chb non m* aiuti? 
Quivi morl. E come tu mi vedi, 

Vid' io li tre cascar ad uno ad uno 
Tra *1 quinto dl e ’1 sesto: ond* io mi diedi 
Gk cieco a brancolar sovra ciasftuno. 

E tre dl gli chiamai, poich’ e’ ffir morti: 
Poscia, piu che il dolor, potb il digiuno. 
Quand* ebbe detto cib, con gli occhi torti 
Riprese *1 teschio misero co’ denti, 

Che furo all* osso, come d* un can, forti. 


GIACOMO LEOPARDI 

(1798-1837) 

ALL 'ITALIA 


O P ATRIA mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 
E le colonne e i simulacri e 1 * erme 
Torri degli avi nostri, 

Ma la gloria non vedo, 

Non vedo il lauro e il ferro ond’ eran carchi 
I nostri padri antichi. Or fatta inerme, 
Nuda la fronte e nudo il petto mostri. 

Oink, quante ferite, 

Che lividor, che sangue ! o qual ti veggio, 
IO Formosissima donna! Io chiedo al cielo 
E al mondo : dite, dite ; 

Chi la ridusse a talc? E questo b pcggio, 
Che di catene ha carche ambe le braccia ; 

SI che sparte le chiome c senza velo 
Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata, 
Nascondendo la faccia 
Tra le ginocchia, e piange. 

Piangi, che ben hai donde, Italia mia, 

Le genti a vincer nata 
20 E nella fausta sorte c nclla ria. 

Se fosser gli occhi tuoi due fonti vive, 

Mai non potrebbe il pianto 
Adeguarsi al tuo danno ed alio scorno ; 

Cbb fosti donna, or sei povera ancella. 

Chi di te parla o scrive, 

Che, rimembrando il tuo passato vanto, 
Non dica: gk fu grande, or non e quella? 
Perchb, perchb? aov’ b laforza antica, 

Dove 1 * armi e il valore e la costanza? 

30 Chi ti discinse il brando? 


Chi ti tradl? qual arte o qual fatica 
O qual tanta possanza 

Valse a spogliarti il manto e 1 * auree bende? 

Come cadesti o quando 

Da tanta altczza in cosi basso loco? 

Nessun pugna per te? non ti difende 
Nessun de’ tuoi? IJ armi, qua V armi; io solo 
Combatterb, procomberb sol io. 

Dammi, o ciel, che sia foco 
Agl’ italici petti il sangue mio. 

Dove sono i tuoi figli? odo suon d’ armi 
E di carri e di voci e di timballi : 

In estranie contrade 

Pugnano i tuoi figliuoli. 4 

Attendi, Italia, attendi. Io veggio, o parmi, 
Un fluttuar di fanti e di cavalli, 

E fumo e polve e luccicar di spade 
Come tra nebbia lampi. 

Ne ti conforti? e i tremebondi lumi 
Piegar non soifri al dubitoso evento? 

A che pugna in quei campi 

L’ Itala gioventude? O numi, o numi l 

Pugnan per altra terra Itali acciari. 

Oh misero colui che in guerra e spento, 

Non per li patrii lidi e per la pia 
Consorte e 1 figli cari, 

Ma da nemici altrui 

Per altra gente, e non pub dir morend#: 

Alma terra natia, 

La vita che mi desti, ecco ti rendo \ 


See also NELLE NOZZE DELLA SORELLA P AO LIN A 

* Poi che del patrio nido ’ — ‘ Quando h reddia nel conservato scudo.’ 
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'MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS 

A NJEW SYSTEM 

* Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A. 

The Maps in Sir William Smith’s Classical Atlas, engraved at a cost of 
several thousands of pounds, are regarded as among the best of the kind in 
existence, but hitherto they have only been published in a costly form, practically 
inaccessible to school-boys and many students. 

Mr G. B. Grundy, of Brasenose College, Oxford, whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee that the work will be done in the best and most scholarly manner, has 
undertaken to edit the series to bring it up to date in the light of modern 
research, and to make it suitable for School and College use. 

The form of their issue is entirely novel, and will, we think, commend itself 
to teachers. The maps will be published separately , mounted on cloth, with an 
index of names, and folded in a cover similar to those used for tourist and 
cycling maps, though somewhat larger. 

By this means, instead of having to purchase at one time and bring into 
School or Lecture Room an expensive and bulky atlas, the student will be 
enabled to carry only the map required for the lecture or lesson in hand. 

The old method' of engraving and hatching the mountain ranges has been 
supplemented by colouring the contours with fiat brown and green tints, which 
is now recognised as the best and most intelligible way of denoting the 
configuration of the land. 

List of Maps at present in preparation : 

GALLIA .... . One sheet , 2 s. cloth ; u. net , paper, [now ready. 

BRITANNIA . . . . One sheet, 2s. cloth ; is. net , paper, [now READY. 

HISPANIA . . . . One sheet, 2s. cloth; is. net, paper. [NOW READY. 

ITALIA J Northern Italy \ Two sheets in one case , 3 s. doth ; 

1 1 js out h and Sicily J is. 6d. net, paper. [now ready. 

{ Northern Greece ) ~ 7 . . „ 7 t1 

South and Pelo- Two *** m , m ' case ' 3 f - c,oth ’ 
ponnesus ( ts. (sd. net, paper. 

ASIA MINOR and MARE \ Two Maps on one sheet; 2s. cloth ; 

AEGAEUM j is. net, paper. 

OHRMANIA, RHAETIA, tc j 0ne dleet> 2S doth . ls nety p a per. [now ready. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE \ Two Maps on one sheet , 2 s. cloth; 

(at different epochs) J is. net, paper. 

PALESTINE, SYRIA, and) 

part of MESOPOTAMIA, { Three Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth; 

and a Map showing St ( is. net, paper. [now ready. 

Paul’s Voyages ) 

EGYPT and the EASTERN! Two Maps on one sheet , 2s. cloth ; 

EMPIRES J is. net, paper. 

An Index is hound in each case . 

“ This method of showing physical features is most effective, and lends the 
maps a value which is possessed by no other classical atlas known to us. . . . 
We recommend all schoolmasters and students who care for geographical 
matters to look at these maps P—Athenaum. 

. . May be taken as correct and up-to-date ... Both attractive to the 
eye and informing to the mind.”— ^ Manchester Guardian. 
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CLASSICS 

SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S LATIN COURSE 

.THE YOUNG BEGINNER’S COURSE, 2s., each 

First Latin Book. — Grammar, Easy Questions, Exercises, and 

Vocabularies. 

Second Latin Book. — An Easy Latin Reading Book with Analysis 

of Sentences. 

Third Latin Book. — Exercises on the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 

Fourth Latin Book.— A Latin Vocabulary for Beginners, arranged 

according to Subjects and Etymologies. 


Principia Latina. Part I. — Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and 

Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 

Appendix to Part /.—Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. 

2s. 6d. 

Part II. — A First Latin Reading-book. 3s. 6d. 

Part III. — A First Latin Verse-book. 3s. 6d. 

Part IV. — Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 

Part V. — Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Latin Grammar for the use of Middle and Lower Forms 

in Schools. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR LATIN BOOKS 

A Child’s First Latin Book.— Comprising a Full Practice of Nouns, 

Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. With ample and varied 
Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and new order of Cases given. By 
Professor T. D. Hall, M.A. i6mo. 2s. 

Translation at Sight, or Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. 

Passages of Graduated Difficulty, carefully selected from Latin Authors, with 
Explanations, Notes, etc. By Professor T. D. Hall, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar.— -For use in the Lower 

Forms. Compiled, with the sanction of the Headmaster, by A. C. Ainger, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and H. G. Winter, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 
Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar.— Abridged from the above work. 

Crown 8 vo., 2s. 

A First Latin Exercise Book.— Adapted to the Latin Grammar. 

By A. C. Ainger, M.A., and II. G. Wintle, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Ovid Lessons : being Easy Passages selected from the Elegiac Poems 
0 of Ovid, with Explanatory Notes by A. C. Ainger, M.A., and II. F. W. 
Tatham, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Masters at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Horace. — The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Saeculare. With 

Notes. By F. W. Cornish, M.A. In Two Parts. With Maps. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
As it is considered desirable that the notes should be used only in the. preparation of 
the lesson, and not in the class, they are bound up separate from the text. 

Latin Literature— By J. W. Mackail, * Balliol College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo., 3$,. 6d. # 
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^ LATIN GRAMMARS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 
The Student’s Latin Grammar.— By Sir William Smith and 

Professor T. D. Hall, M.A. sixteenth Edition, thoroughly revised, and partly 
re-written. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The 'Eton Latin Grammar. — For use in the Higher Forms. By 
Francis Hay Rawlins, M.A., and William Ralph Inge, M.A., Fellows of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Masters at Eton College. A New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 


LATIN DICTIONARIES 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. — With Tables of the 

Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money, with the References verified, 
and Additions to the Etymologies. Twenty-first Edition. Medium 8vo., 16s. 

A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. — With a Dictionary of Proper 

Names. Thirty-third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. By 
Sir Wm. Smith and Prof. T. D. Hall, M.A. The Etymological portion by 
JOHN K. Ingram, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Small4to., 7s. 6d. 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary.— Compiled 

from original sources. By Sir Wm. Smith and Prof. T. D. Hall, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Medium 8vo., 16s. 

A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. — Abridged from the larger 

work. Fourteenth Edition. Small 4to., 7s. 6d. 

An English-Latin Gradus or Verse Dictionary for Schools.— 

By A. C. Aingkr, M.A., Trim Coll., Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton 
College, and the late M. G. WlNTLE, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford. This Gradus is 
on a new plan, intended to simplify the Composition of Latin Verses by Classified 
Meanings, Selected Epithets and Synonyms, etc. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 

A Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography and Geography, 

compiled from his larger Dictionaries. With over 800 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary, abridged from the above Work. 

With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s 6d. 

A Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.— 

Thoroughly Revised, brought up to Date, and Edited by F. Warrk Cornish, M.A., 
Vice-Provost of Eton College. In One Volume, profusely Illustrated. Royal 
8vo. 2is. 

A Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities, abridged from his larger 

Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, S 


An entirely Nciv and Cheaper Edition 

Greek Testament Reader. For use in Schools. Comprising con- 
secutive Extracts from the Synoptic Gospels and Passages from the Epistles of St 
Paul. By Theophilus D. Hall, M.A. Crown 8^0., 2s. 6d. 
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SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S GREEK COURSE 

Initia Grseca. Part I. — Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
3s. 6d. 

Appendix to Part /.—Additional Exercises and Examination Paper. 
2s. 6d. 

Part II. — A Greek Reading-book, 3s. 6d. 

Part III. — Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 

The Student’s Greek Grammar for the Higher Forms. By Professor 

Curtius. Translated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by Sir Wm. 
Smith. D.C.L., LL.D, Crown Svo., 6s. 

A Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower Forms. 

Abridged from the above. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. 2 s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S FRENCH COURSE 

French Principia. Part I. — Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 

Appendix to Part /.—Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. 
2s. 6d. 

Part II. — A French Reading-book ; with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
Part III. — Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 

The Student's French Grammar, Practical and Historical. For the 

Higher Forms. By Chas. Heron-Wall. With an Introduction byE. Littre. 
Crown Svo,, 6s. 

A Smaller French Grammar for the Middle and Lower Forms, 

Abridged from the above work. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


A New French Grammar 

The Technical School French Grammar.— By Dr W. Krisch. 

Teacher of Latin, Greek, French, German, and Spanish at the Wolverhampton 
Free Library Science School, Examiner in Modern Languages to the Midland 
Counties Union of Educational Institutions, 1897-99, etc. Crown Svo, 2S. 6d. 


French Stumbling Blocks and English Stepping Stones. By 

Francis Tarver, M.A., Late Senior French Master at Eton College. Small 
9 Crown 8vo., 2s 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S ITALIAN COURSE 

Italian Principia. Part I. — Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 
Js. 6d. 

Part II. — An Italian Reading-book, 3s. 6d. 
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SIR WILLIAM- ^ilTH’S GERMAN COURSE 

German Priricipia. Part I. —Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 

Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 

Part II.xrEeading-book; with Dictionary, 3s. 6d. 0 

A Practical German Grammar.— With a Sketch of the Historical 

Development of the Language and its Principal Dialects. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


FOR TRAVELLERS AND STUDENTS 
A Practical and Conversational Dictionary of the English, French, - 

and German Languages, in Parallel Columns for the use of Travellers and Students, 
with an Appendix of Information respecting Verbs. By G. F. Chambers. 

" i6mo. 6s. 

Murray’s Handbook of Travel Talk. — Dialogues — Questions — 

Vocabularies. In English, German, French, and Italian. Prepared expressly fo» 
English Travellers Abroad, and Foreigners visiting England. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE 
A School Manual of English Grammar.— With Historical lntip- 

duction, Copious Exercises, and Appendices. By Sir Wm. Smith, D.C.L., and 
T. D. IIall, M.A. Eighth Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8v o., 3s. 6d. 

A Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools.— With 

numerous Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing Lessons. Founded on the 
* “ School Manual.” By T. D, IIall, M.A. A New Edition, frown 8vo., is. 

A Manual of English Composition.— Suitable either for Class-room 

or Private Study. With Illustrations and Practical Exercises. By T. D. IIall, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. , 3s. 6d. ’ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Student’s Manual of English Literature — By T. B. SftAwfM.lt’ 

Twenty-second Edition. With Notes and Illustrations. Crown 8vt>,, 7s. 6d. 

Student’s Specimens of English Literature.— Selected from the 

Chief English Writers. By T. B. Shaw, M.A. Edited, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

A Smaller History of English Literature.— Giving a Sketch of th 

Lives of our thief Writers, and an account of their Works. By James Rowle’ 
M.A. Small Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Short Specimens of English Literature, selected from the Chic. 

Authors, and arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest Saxon Chronicles to th&i 
Middle of the 19th Century. With Explanatory Notes. By James Rowley, MyA>* 
Small Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Outlines of English Literature.— By William Renton. $s. 6d. 
The Jacobean Poets. — By Edmund Gosse, Trinity , College 

Cambridge. 3s. 6d, * 
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